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nCK.^^^^  -v*^ o'^* ^•-^ 


In  presenting  to  the  pablic  the  first  number  of  this  ourlxDiCATORy 
some  few  words,  by  way  of  preface,  will  naturally  be  expected  of 
those  to  whom  its  management  has  been  committed, — stating  at  least 
the  motives  in  which  it  has  had  its  origin,  and  the  plan  upon  which 
it  is  proposed  to  conduct  it. 

We  are  aware  that  a  general  distrust  of  periodical  literature  is 
fast  gaining  ground  in  this  country ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  sentiment  is  too  well  supported  by  the  character  of  much  of  the 
trash  with  which  the  press  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  teems. 

The  country  is  indeed  flooded  with  reviews  and  magazines  of  all 
kinds — they  form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  literature — and 
among  them  there  are  doubtless  some  of  positively  pernicious  tenden- 
cy, and  very  many  of  no  moral  or  literary  value.  Yet  even  if  these 
formed,  as  some  rashly  assert,  a  majority  of  the  whole,  it  would  bo 
DO  good  reason  for  condemning  that  department  of  literature  as  uni- 
versally worthless  or  corrupting..  There  are  at  least  some  few  on 
which  we  may  safely  rely  to  prove  the  contrary.  If  indeed  we  ex- 
pect reviews  and  magazines,  even  when  best  conducted,  to  form  for 
US  without  other  aid,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  and  distinguished  profi- 
cients in  any  department,  we  shall  be  at  once  and  deservedly  disap- 
pointed. Such  is  not  their  office.  For  service  like  this  we  mast  seek 
more  imposing  volumes,  that  require  hard  and  persevering  toil  to 
master  them.  We  willingly  acknowledge  that  not  all  the  periodicals 
of  the  country  would  ever  make  one  accurate  scholar  or  profound 
thinker.  Bat  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  to  infer  from  this,  as 
many  do,  that  they  are  only  a  waste  of  time.    They  have  their  own 
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duty  to  perform  ;  and  when  well  managed  they  do  perform  it,  as  fit- 
tingly as  more  ponderous  tomes  do  theirs.  Some  aim  only  to  present 
an  agreeable  relaxation  from  studies ;  and  who  will  deny  that  even 
this  is  an  important  and  useful  ofEce  ?  Others  are  filled  with  the  re- 
cords of  progress  daily  made  in  the  various  departments  of  science 
and  the  arts.  Others  still  assume  the  responsible  task  of  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  multifarious  offspring  of  the  modem  press.  All 
make  it  their  especial  business  to  show 

"  The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time, 
His  form  and  pressure." 

Upon  their  pages  we  find  the  first  tidings  of  those  constant  advances 
of  our  race,  which  are  hereafter  to  be  digested  into  more  permanent 
forms,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  concrete  wisdom  of  the  < 
Past 

Works  of  this  nature  have  another  important  advantage,  in  giving 
Science,  Literature,  and  even  Religion,  access  to  many  places  which 
they  would  never  reach  in  less  popular  forms.  "  Worthless  as  an 
old  newspaper"  has  almost  become  a  proverb.  Perhaps  the  words 
are  just :  but  they  who  use  them  as  a  reproach  too  often  forget  the 
real  good,  a  hundred  fold  its  original  cost,  that  same  worthless  paper 
has  already  done.  This  dingy  sheet  has  detained  some  poor  laborer 
from  the  village  tavern — that  tora  magazine  once  did  its  part  to  di- 
vert the  village  girl  from  the  frivolities  of  dress  and  gossip — an  article 
of  no  extraordinary  merit  in  yonder  old  Review  first  bent  the  mind  of 
some  eminent  man  to  the  path  he  is  now  so  honorably  pursuing. 

But  it  is  not  our  business  to  write  a  formal  defence  of  periodical 
literature.  Others  will  be  found  to  do  this  at  once  more  ably  and 
appropriately  than  we.  The  Magazine  we  offer  to  the  public  differs 
widely,  both  in  origin  and  character,  from  all  those  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Strictly  local  in  its  design  and  conduct,  it  seeks  for  support 
only  within  its  own  narrow  circle.  Our  only  promise  is  to  indicate 
iJie  literary  taste^  spirit,  a»rf  acquirements,  of  the  undergraduates  of 
Amherst  College : — our  chief  aim  to  raise  these  to  the  highest  attain- 
able standard :  so  far  as  the  other  objects  of  such  a  periodical  are 
consistent  with  this,  we  shall  of  course  pursue  them ;  but  this  will 
ever  remain  of  paramount  importance. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  magazine  in  this  respect  are  too  obvious 
to  need  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  has  long  been  felt  impossible 
to  acquire  by  any  of  our  college  exercises  that  habit  of  close  analysia 
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and  criticism  which  must  ever  be  the  basis  of  a  pure  and  elegant  style. 
Not  the  most  carefal  instruction  from  the  most  accomplished  Profes- 
sor, DOT  the  closest  attention  on  the  student's  part,  can  effect  this  by 
means  of  pieces  *faeard  once  in  the  recitation  room  or  society  hall,  and 
then  forgotten.  If  general  ease  and  fluency  of  style  be  attained  by 
sach  ephemeral  productions,  it  is  the  best  we  can  hope  for. 

Thus  it  often  happens  that  those  who  have  borne  through  college 
the  reputation  of  fine  writers,  find  themselves  afterwards  scarcely 
above  mediocrity,  when  their  productions  pass  the  novel  ordeal  of 
the  Press.  In  the  former  case,  a  fine  voice,  an  easy  manner,  or  a 
bold  startling  style  often  serves  to  gloss  over  many  serious  defects. 
In  the  latter,  the  article  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit. 
Fixed  there  ''  in  black  and  white,"  it  lies  open  to  careful  and  repeat- 
ed criticism.  Even  the  author  himself  can  judge  better  of  his  own 
writings,  when  he  sees  them  thus  transmuted  into  some  pages  of  fair 
type  : — and  he  must  be  indeed  ^'  bound  with  oak  and  triple  brass" 
about  the  headf  who  does  not  improve  by  it. 

Many  too  will  avail  themselves  of  the  wide  scope  afforded  by  the 
contents  of  such  a  magazine,  to  test  their  powers  in  flights  of  fancy 
for  which  the  narrow  routine  of  college  exercises  affords  little  or  no  en- 
ooaragement — secure  beneath  a  fictitious  name  from  the  mortification 
of  ridicule  or  failure.  Here  especially  may  the  whole  tribe  of  college 
poets  display  their  powers — a  race  who  "  love  the  shade*'  now,  as 
much  as  their  progenitors  did  in  Horace's  day.  We  would  not  be 
understood  in  this  as  meaning  any  disrespect :  without  looking  for  a 
new  Shakespeare  or  Byron  among  us,  we  yet  feel  confidant  that  there 
exist  in  college  germs  of  true  poetic  feeling,  which  need  only  to  be  fos- 
tered, by  the  very  means  now  offered,  to  produce  abundant  and  deli- 
C30Q8  fruits. 

It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  any  more  than  a  bcal  interest  will 
he  felt  in  our  productions,  whatever  be  their  merit  To  us  students 
they  will  have  a  charm  that  none  else  can  feel ;  now  as  the  work  of  our 
friends  and  associates,  and  in  after  years  as  memorials  of  our  own 
youth,  and  the  pleasant  days  of  college  life.  To  a  small  class  of  the 
community — our  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  cousins  and  par^ 
UcuUar  friends,  we  trust  they  will  be  scarcely  less  interesting  as  indi- 
eaten  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  absent.  To  the  Alumni  of 
ibis  college — elder  children  of  our  Alma  Mater — and  in  fine  to  all  in 
any  way  interested  in.  her  welfare,  we  hope  the  work  will  be,  for  her 
fiak^  no  unacceptable  offering. 
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Influenced  by  these  views,  the  present  undergraduates  of  Amherst 
College  have  joined  almost  unanimously  to  place  the  undertaking  up- 
on such  a  basis  as  leaves  but  little  fear  for  its  permanent  prosperity ; 
and  in  their  name,  we,  to  whom  its  charge  has  for  ifie  present  been 
committed,  commend  it  to  all  under  whose  notice  it  may  happen  to  come. 

For  ourselves  we  have  little  to  say.  Of  the  honor  which  our  class- 
mates have  indulgently  conferred  upon  us  we  are  deeply  sensible ; 
but  we  shall  strive  to  render  our  grateful  acknowledgments  rather  by 
a  faithful  discharge  of  our  duties  than  by  verbal  professions. 

In  performing  the  responsible  task  of  selection  from  among  the  ma- 
terials offered,  we  shall  make  every  effort,  (as  we  have  already  taken 
every  precaution)  to  preserve  the  strictest  impartiality.  If  the  hopes 
we  have  formed  of  success  be  blighted,  it  shall  not  be  through  remiss- 
.  ness  on  our  part.  But  while  we  thus  promise  our  own  best  endeavors, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  alone  can  never  fulfil  the  design  of 
the  work.  We  are  but  too  well  aware  that  no  labor  of  ours  could  ever 
make  the  Indicator  what  it  will  profess  to  be — a  just  representative 
of  the  literary  merit  of  the  Institution.  To  fulfil  this  promise  we 
shall  require  the  hearty  and  generous  support  of  all  connected  with 
it  In  the  subject  matter  of  our  numbers,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  lim- 
ited to  no  particular  class  of  themes.  Grave  or  gay — literary,  moral, 
scientific,  aesthetic,  or  humorous — all  will  find  a  place  that  we  deem 
best  fitted  to  promote  the  object  of  the  work,  and  render  its  pages  at 
once  interesting  and  profitable  to  our  little  public. 

After  all  we  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  ourselves,  and  still  less  our 
'  readers.  *We  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  our  fel- 
low students,  to  believe  that  invidious  motives  will  prompt  any  part 
of  the  deserved,  or  undeserved  censure  we  may  at  times  incur.  But 
"  to  err  is  human,"  and  we  claim  no  exception  from  the  common  lot. 
Nothing  less  than  infallibility  indeed  could  enable  us  constantly  to 
please  so  many  varying  tastes.  We  shall  do  our  best ;  and  for  indul- 
gence we  can  only  ask,  as  Horace  has  before  us, 

" Amicus  dnlcis,  ut  ceqnnm  est 

Quum  mea  compenset  yitiis  bona,  ploribus  hisce, 
Si  modo  plura  mlhl  bona  sunt,  inclinet.*' 

With  these  prefatory  words  we  commit  our  little  bark  to  the 
waves  :  that  its  voyage  may  be  prosperous,  not  only  now  but  long  af- 
ter we  have  resigned  the  helm  to  others,  is  the  sincere  and  hearty  de* 
aire  of  The  Editors. 
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Few  classes  of  men  hare  had  a  separate  existence  long  enough  to 
dsim  the  title  of  nation,  who  have  not  acquired  a  Literature  more  or 
less  distinct  in  its  characteristics,  and  have  had  more  or  fewer  poets  to 
perpetuate  their  praises  and  give  them  a  memory  in  afler  days.  And 
taoag  all  these,  the  greatest  and  the  best  have  matched  their 
strength  with  the  noble  Epic  or  the  equally  noble  Drama.  Nations 
are  remembered  by  their  poets.  Who  thinks  of  Greece  without  re- 
nembering  the  Song  of  Troy  ?  Who  can  read  of  Rome's  conquering 
legions  and  forget  that  jEneas  was  their  great  progenitor  and  that  the 
Hantaan  Bard  gave  his  fame  to  the  world  ?  Modem  Italy  is  renown- 
ed, not  for  her  Popes,  but  for  being  the  fatherland  of  Ariosto,  the  two 
Tassos,  and  "  the  world  worn  Dante !"  Germany  is  wider  known  for 
its  Groethe  and  its  Schiller  than  for  the  prowess  of  its  arms,  or  the  more 
dangerous  prowess  of  its  Philosophy.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  will  be  read  and  loved  long  after  the  Protector  and  his 
royal  victim  have  passed  from  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  Corsican  lost  in  oblivious  age  !  So  long  as  antiquity  has  an 
interest,  and  Poetry  a  charm,  it  shall  be  remembered  that  '^  Fingal 
lived  and  Ossian  sung."  And  the  hero  of  the  present  sketch,  Portu* 
gaTs  illastrious  Camoens,  shall  long  survive  the  ungrateful  country 
which  so  cruelly  neglected  him. 

K  oar  principles  be  correct,  and  indeed  if  it  be  not,  it  is  well  that  the 
history  of  the  great  poets,  especially  of  the  epic  poets,  should  be  made 
familiar  to  us.  Camoens  has  been  selected,  because,  of  all  we  have 
mentioned,  he  perhaps  is  least  known  and  least  appreciated.  The 
reasons  why  he  is  so  little  read  and  admired  are  various.  His  trans- 
lator has  alleged  the  most  obvious  one : — "  The  poem  is  written  in  a 
langnage  unknown  to  polite  literature." 

LiOis  de  Camoens  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1524, 
or,  as  some  affirm,  in  1517.  We  know  but  little  of  his  early  life — 
indeed,  the  year  and  place  of  his  birth  were  for  a  long  time  uncer- 
tain,  and  even  now  his  biographers  are  not  agreed  respecting  them. 
When  be  was  fourteen  years  old,  we  find  him  at  Coimbra,  in  the  Uni- 
Tersily,  where  he  became  nursed  in  all  the  polite  literature  of  that 
day.  The  Latin  classics  particularly  engrossed  his  attention,  with 
which  he  is  said  to  have  become  as  intimate  as  Scaliger,  and  to  have 
afierwaids  employed  with  the  taste  and  skill  of  a  Milton  or  a  Pope. 
Haying  oranpleted  his  education  at  the  University,  he  repaired  to  the 
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court  of  his  Prince  at  Lisbon,  where  his  accomplished  mind  and  pol- 
ished manners,  together  with  the  recommendations  of  personal  youth- 
ful beautj,  a  warm  poetic  temperament,  and  noble  birth  made  him 
quite  a  favorite,  especially  with  the  ladies.  Here  he  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  Dona  Catharina  de  Atayde,  a  ladyof  rare  accomplish- 
ments and  who  warmly  returned  his  love.  But  for  some  reason  this 
affair  du  ccBur  was  displeasing  to  the  lady's  parents,  and  through 
their  agency  the  young  poet  lover  was  banished  from  the  court.  The 
place  of  hia  exile  was  Santarem,  a  small  town  on  the  Tagus  above  Lis- 
bon, and  in  true  poetic  spirit  he  has  invoked  the  waves  of  the 
river  to  convey  his  tears  of  sorrow  to  the  object  of  his  attachment. 
While  here  he  devoted  himself  to  poetic  study,  composing  at  this  time 
most  of  his  comedies,  many  of  his  sonnets,  and  probably  laid  the  plan 
for  his  immortal  poem — the  Lusiad.  But  disconsolate  and  broken- 
hearted, he  determined  to  drown  his  grief  in  the  din  of  arms,  and 
embarked  for  Africa.  Here  too  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  the 
heart  True  to  his  love,  he  was  also  true  to  his  country,  and  he 
wrought  as  fiercely  in  war  as  he  had  sweetly  and  plaintively  in  Song. 
Encountering  a  Moorish  fleet  off  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  right  eye  and  disfigured  for  life.  Adding  now  milita- 
ry glory  to  literary  fame,  he  returned  to  Portugal  asking,  as  a  right, 
the  honor  which  he  so  richly  deserved.  But  his  greeting  was  cold  and 
distant  A  narrow-minded  Sovereign  and  capricious  people  could  see 
no  merit  in  his  generous  patriotism — at  least,  would  acknowledge 
none,  and  Camoens  had  the  mortification  to  find  no  one  at  his  mon- 
arch's court  to  defend  him  and  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices and  a  remuneration  for  his  sufferings. 

"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot" 

The  noble  mind  can  endure  opposition,  invective,  and  disgrace,  for 
they  acknowledge  worth  in  the  abused :  but  cold  neglect,  an  insen- 
sibility to  those  generous  acts  which  demand  the  highest  gratitude  and 
reward — this  is  insupportable.  It  crushes  the  noble  spirit;  it  mad- 
dens the  heart;  it  transforms  fond  hope  into  despair !  Add  to  this 
the  loss,  which  he  then  sustained,  of  the  lady  of  his  heart,  the  object 
of  his  youthful  affections,  whose  unchanging  love  had  cheered  and 
supported  him  in  his  exile  and  been  with  him  in  the  field  of  gory 
death,  and  who — who,  that  has  not /a<  heart,^caQ  judge  of  the  youthful 
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poet's  feelings !  His  country  was  insensible  to  his  merits  and  had  re- 
fuged his  claims  of  remuneration :  Poverty  shook  her  snak  j  arm  in 
her  face ;  his  lored  one,  the  only  tie  which  bound  him  to  Portugal, 
was  no  more,  and  he  determined  to  leave  forever  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try. Proudly  resentful  of  the  neglect  he  suffered,  he  exclaimed  in 
the  words  of  the  Epitaph  of  Scipio  Africanus :  ^  Ligrata  pairicty  nan 
posndehU  mea  ossa  /" 

In  the  spring  of  1553  he  departed  for  India.  Here  we  find  him 
alternately  wielding  the  sword  and  the  pen.  With  the  one  he  chas- 
tised the  piratical  Moors ;  with  the  other,  he  sternly  rebuked  the  vices 
and  sordid  avarice  of  his  countrymen.  This  latter  weapon  sometimes 
has  a  keener  edge,  and  cuts  a  wound  deeper  and  less  easily  healed 
than  the  former.  Thus  with  Camoens.  In  a  satirical  poem  entitled 
**  The  Follies  of  India,"  he  aimed  a  shaft  at  a  few  prevalent  vices  of 
the  country,  and  though  without  personalities,  yet  so  deeply  offended 
certain  individuals  who  with  unerring  sagacity  applied  the  coat  to 
their  own  backs,  that  on  an  appeal  to  the  Grovemor,  they  succeeded 
in  their  revenge  on  the  virtuous  poet  and  procured  his  banishment  to 
China.  In  1556,  this  great,  though  much  abused,  man  departed  for 
the  place  of  his  exile  *'  loaded,"  as  he  tells  us,  '^  with  his  sorrows,  his 
feelings,  and  his  fortunes." 

He  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  exile  at  the  Molucca  Islands  ;  the 
remainder  at  Macao.  Here,  by  some  instrumentality,  he  was  suffer- 
ed to  hold  a  subordinate  office  in  the  civil  government,  the  perquisites 
of  which  afforded  him  a  livelihood  and  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
assiduously  to  the  great  business  of  his  life — the  perfection  and  publi- 
cation of  the  Lusiad. 

Returning  from  China  in  1561,  his  evil  fortune  still  attended  him. 
He  was  shipwrecked.  And  here  we  cannot  but  stop  to  admire  his 
devotion  to  his  poem.  With  but  a  single  plank  to  which  he  could 
ding  for  succor,  he  suffered  all  else  to  perish — the  savings  of  his 
exile — all  his  earthly  possessions  save  the  treasure  of  his  heart,  and 
to  rescue  this  he  struggled  with  the  mighty  ocean  and  was  victor ! 
He  rescued  his  poem  and  himself,  not  without  difficulty,  from  a  wa- 
tery grave.  It  was  on  the  shores  of  the  "  friendly  Mecon,"  where  he 
was  rescued  from  the  devouring  sea,  that  he  paraphrased  that  beauti- 
ful 137  Psahn : 

"  When  we,  our  weary  limba  to  rest, 

Sat  down  by  proad  Euphrates  stream,  &c" 

Betuming  to  India,  after  a  short  season  of  tranquility,  his  enemies 
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agun  assailed  him,  and  on  a  charge  of  mal-venation  in  China,  he  was 
cast  into  prison.  Having  confounded  his  accusers  with  the  proofs  of 
his  innocence,  stem  Poverty  must  needs  lay  its  iron  grasp  upon  him, 
and,  for  a  trifling  obligation  he  still  remained  a  prisoner.  At  length* 
relieved  from  his  embarrassment  by  the  generosity  of  friends,  he  re- 
turned to  Portugal.  There  in  1572,  he  published  the  Lusiad,  that 
great  Poem  which  had  occupied  his  life  and  which  has  acquired  for 
him  an  immortality  of  fame. 

But  the  envious  were  around  him,  and  they  were  powerful.  In  his 
lifetime,  Fame  twined  no  laurel  wreath  about  his  brow  ;  the  great  did 
not  rise  up  to  do  him  reverence  ;  wealth  did  not  fill  his  coffers.  But 
the  most  cruel  neglect  and  abject  poverty  oppressed  him,  and  near 
the  dose  of  his  life  his  faithful  Indian  servant  was  forced  to  beg  by 
night  the  bread  that  kept  his  master  from  starving  by  day ! 

He  died  in  the  Hospital  of  the  poor  in  the  year  1579,  but  in  which 
month  or  day  is  unknown.  His  age  was  55.  Dying  a  bachelor,  the 
family  in  this  line  failed 

"  As  stars  that  flit  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest,  as  they  fall  from  high.** 

His  was  a  life  of  trouble:  his  a  death  of  cruel  neglect:  but  the  star 
of  his  fame  shall  bum  forever ! 

The  personal  appearance  of  Camoen^  has  been  carefully  described 
and  biographers  have  amused  themselves  in  pointing  out  the  resem- 
blances between  him  and  other  poets.  The  similarity  of  his  hair  to 
that  of  Torquato  Tasso  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Black,  biographer 
of  the  latter  bard.  He  is  thus  minutely  described  by  Nicholas  Anto- 
nio :  "  Mediocri  statura  Juit^  et  came  plenoj  capillis  tuque  ad  croci 
colorem  Jlavescentibus,  maxime  in  juventute.  Eminebat  ei  from,  et 
medius  nasus,  ccttera  long  us  et  in  fine  cras$iuscidiis.*^ 

His  character  as  a  man  stands  out  clear  and  distinct  in  the  actions 
of  his  life.  Naturally  proud ;  flattered  and  courted  in  his  youth ; 
conscious  of  his  innate  worth  and  genius ;  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
neglect  which  he  suffered ;  grieving,  as  a  poet-lover  grieves,  for  the 
death  of  his  lady  ;  no  wonder  his  was  a  life  of  sorrow,  yet  of  unbend- 
ing pride  and  stern  integrity !  Vice  he  ever  rebuked  and  satirized — 
Virtue  he  ever  praised.  We  have  nothing  from  which  to  learn  his 
character  as  a  brother  and  a  son.  He  was  ardent  and  confiding  as  a 
friend ;  and  pure  and  upright  himself,  he  was  too  generous  to  sus- 
pect others.    But  love  of  country  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  trait 
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in  his  character,  and  even  aAer  he  had  received  from  it  the  most  un- 
just treatment,  he  was  led  to  exclaim : 

**  Bade  and  ungratefal  thoagh  my  country  be, 

This  proud  example  shall  be  taoght  by  me, 
Where'er  the  hero's  worth  demands  the  skies, 
To  crown  that  worth  some  generoas  bard  shall  rise." 

As  a  writer  of  poetry  he  has  had  few  equals,  and  perhaps  no  su- 
periors.    But  two  of  his  Letters  are  extant.     He  composed  scTeral 
Tragedies  and  Comedies,  but  they  were  mostly  of  a  national  charac- 
ter and  the  offspring  of  his  youthful  muse.     It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  his  master  in  the  Drama  was  the  illustrious  Gil  Vicente,  whose 
works  were  so  valued  that  the  great  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  studied 
the  Portugese  language  solely  to  read  them  in  the  Original.     In  his 
Sonnets,  Cancons,  and  Odes,  there  is  more  of  the  beautifully  touching 
than  of  the  terribly  thrilling.    They  bemoan  his  fate  as  a  disappoints 
ed  lover,  and  a  neglected  genius.     Some  of  the  former  kind  are  ex- 
quisitely fine,  and  Southey  has  well  remarked :  <'  To  most  imagina- 
dons,  Camoens  will  never  appear  so  interesting,  as  when  he  is  be- 
wailing his  first  love.    It  is  in  these  moments  that  he  is  most  truly  a 
poet."    A  lively  truthfulness  in  description  pervades  all  his  pieces. 
One   can  hardly  read  them,   even  darkly  through  imperfect  trans- 
lations, without  seeing  and  feeling  all  that  the  |)oet  sinsrs.     But  it  is 
not  as  a  sonnet  writer  that  Camoens  is  greatest.     He  was  ^  the  first 
genuine  and  successful  poet  who  wooed  the  Modem  Epic  Muse,  and 
she  gave  him  the  wreath  of  a  first  love."    The  Lusiad  is  his  immor- 
tal Poem.    It  is  thus  styled  from  the  Latin  name  of  Portugal,  which 
was  derived  from  Lusus  op  Lysus,  the  companion  of  Bacchus,  who 
planted  a  colony  in  Lusitania.     In  distinction  from  the  great  poems 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  Paradise  Lost  has  been  called  the  Epic 
Poem  of  Beligion :    "  In  the  same  manner,"  says  Mickle,  ^  may  the 
Lu»ad  be  named  the  Epic  Poem  of  Commerce."    It  celebrates  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  India  by  Velasco  de  Gama  in  1497,  under 
the  patronage  of  king  Emmanuel  of  Portugal.     It  would  be  pleasant, 
though  beyond  our  present  limits,  to  enter  into  a  critical  review  of 
this  famous  Poem.    Yet  great  and  famous  as  it  is,  abounding  in  orig- 
inal thoughts  and  sublime  conceptions,  we  can  hardly  call  it  anything 
more  than  a  gre^  Imitation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid.     We  have 
been  surprised  to  find  so  many  parallel  passages — they  pervade  the 
whole  Poem.     And  this  is  said,  not  to  detract  from   the  praise  of 
Camoens;  for  to  tread  the  paths  which  these  mighty  masters  trod 
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before  him,  and  to  rival  and  oirtshine  them  as  he  certainly  does  some- 
times, is  as  much  a  mark  of  genius  as  ever  they  displayed :  while  the 
original  conceptions  of  the  Lusiad  are  as  noble  and  truly  poetic  as 
any  in  its  great  models ;  but  we  say  it  to  convey  our  own  idea  of  the 
Lusiad — that  it  is  the  greatest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  original  Im- 
itation the  world  has  ever  seen. 

An  impassioned  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  was  characteristic  of  our 
poet,  and  the  Lusiad  abounds  with  their  encomiums.  ''  The  geniu& 
of.  Gamoens  seems  never  so  pleased  as  when  he  is  painting  the 
variety  of  female  charms ;  he  feels  all  the  magic  of  their  allurements^ 
and  riots  in  his  descriptions  of  the  happiness  and  miseries  attendant 
on  the  passion  of  love." 

He  teems  with  metaphors — strong,  forceful,  and  sublime.  The 
novelty  of  fire-arms  he  has  also  introduced  with  much  effect,  and  in 
his  battle  scenes 

**  The  bombs  tremendous  rise, 
And  troil  their  blackening  rainbows  o'er  the  skies." 

Than  Camoens,  Portugal  ne'er  had  a  better  poet — ^ne'er  had  a 
braver  soldier — ^ne'er  had  a  truer  patriot,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if 
she  ever  treated  with  more  cruel  neglect  one  so  well  worthy  of  hia 
country's  gratitude  I  But  the  great  in  after  days  have  owned  hi» 
merit.  The  Italian  Tasso  composed  a  beautiful  sonnet  to  his  memory ; 
Lope  de  Vega,  an  illustrious  Spaniard,  in  his  '^  Laurel  de  Apolo"  has 
bestowed  an  elegant  tribute  upon  him ;  and  of  the  English,  Mr.  Hay- 
ley,  in  his  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  thus  writes : 

**  Boast  and  lament,  ungrateful  Ian4«  a  name, 

In  life,  in  death,  thy  glory  and  thy  shame." 

In  his  life  we  behold  many  striking  coincidences  with  the  other 
great  of  earth.  Like  Homer,  he  was  blind,  and  poor,  and  of  uncer- 
tain nativity.  Like  Petrarch,  he  was  early  an  orphan.  Like  Ovid, 
banished  for  love,  in  many  of  his  sonnets  he  has  bitterly  mourned  his 
tedious  exile.  Like  the  elder  Scipio,  disgusted  with  his  country,  he 
deserted  it,  as  he  then  thought,  forever.  Like  Caesar,  he  saved  his 
manuscripts  when  shipwrecked.  And  like  Dante,  he  was  a  wander- 
er and  an  outcast  on  the  earth. 

Few  have  loved  their  country  better  than  he«  and  few  have  had 
such  cause  to  turn  that  love  to  bitter  hate.  To  have  done  this  would 
have  been  manlike,  but  to  love  her  still — ^to  serve  her  in  life  and  im- 
mortalize her  in  death,  as  he  did,  is  more  than  manlike — ^it  is  Grod* 
like !  '  Ralph. 
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POLITICAL  SONNETS,     ^  #_^  t  U . 


My  Countiy  1  for  thy  ftite  I  hare  some  feam — 

I  can  but  feel  &at  Party  will  neglect 

The  purposes,  and  means,  and  aims  direct, 
Demanded  by  onr  growth  to  bless  our  years. 
Party  its  partisans  alone  reveres — 

It  seldom  highest  dnties  can  connect 

With  those  poor  follies,  nnrsed  by  every  sect, 
In  which  the  Truth,  if  seen,  in  chains  appears — 
Hence  we  may  suffer ;  for  our  laws  still  yield 

To  lawless  men  who  seek  these  shores,  a  power 
That  may  tread  down  our  Fathers'  harvest-field — 

The  hope  of  years  made  ruins  in  an  hour : 
The  mace  of  Liberty  no  man  should  wield, 

Who  has  not  learned  the  worth  of  Freedom's  dower! 


n. 

They  should  not  be  enrolled  thy  sons  among, 
America  I  who,  dead  to  Freedom's  call. 
Tamely  bend  down  their  backs,  and  court  the  fall 

And  stripe  of  Rome's  ecclesiastic  thong — 

By  despots  braided  first  to  laah  with  wrong 
The  poor  weak  slaves  of  superstition's  thrall^- 
Who,  bom  in  ignorance,  have  yielded  all 

The  rights  that  to  a  Freeman  may  belong. 

God  of  the  Nations  I  Give^give  to  llie  mind 
Of  thoughtless  man  one  glorious  impulBemore— 

To  know  what  Freedom  is — ^no  longer  blind 
To  grope  in  conscious  guilt  on  error's  shore, 

But  high  in  hope  to  seek  and  quickly  find 
A  liberty  Earth  never  knew  before. 


m. 

Priests  of  the  Living  God  !  forsake  the  shrines  J 
That  to  a  power  abroad  would  bid  you  bend. 
And  know  of  Liberty  the  rightfnl  end — 

When  Justice  unto  Knowledge  Truth  oonsignB— • 

An  ande  more  tme  th«i  any  Unet 
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Of  Delphic  origin — for  it  will  tend, 

Which  way  soever  read,  those  words  to  blend 
With  lofty  thoughts  no  earthly  power  confines  ! 
IViests  of  the  Living  God,  be  true  to  Man, 

Enroll  your  names  upon  your  country's  page, 
Armed  for  the  right,  and  foremost  in  the  van, 

A  mental  warfare  with  old  Error  wage, 
Calm  mid  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 

To  crown  with  glory  both  yourselves  and  age. 

IV. 

Ye  who  would  swell  the  ranks  of  Papacy, 

Are  truly  foes  unto  yonr  country's  peace— 

Ye  rivet  chains  from  which  there's  no  release, 
Upon  your  children's  children  yet  to  be, 
Doomed  by  your  act  to  mental  slavery, 

Unless  they  all,  nnlike  to  you,  increase 

In  knowledge  as  in  years,  till  error  cease 
Within  their  breasts  to  hold  its  ministry. 
How  can  you  claim  the  name  of  freemen  while 

You  swear  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  ? 
How  can  you  in  the  face  of  freemen  smile. 

And  feel  Restraint  your  very  hearts  devour  ? 
Go  !  Break  your  bonds — and  teach  the  despot  vile 

The  life  of  Freedom  by  its  first  glad  hour. 

V. 

One  man  our  country  has  already  had. 
Forbidding  hope  an  equal  one  can  bless, 
While  Folly's  mantle,  woven  by  success, 

Marks  of  the  Nation  both  the  good  and  bad : — 

The  present  to  tlie  Foet  seems  but  sod, 
Hope  droops  within  the  shadow  of  Distress — 
Despair,  stark  blind,  would  weep  lost  happiness, 

And  Joy  with  Power  no  longer  can  be  glad. 

Our  common  trust  must  be  ourselves  within, 
Each  man  must  feel  he  is  his  country's  son, 

No  longer,  in  the  whirl  of  party,  sin- 
But  each  united  form  in  All  a  One, 

The  patriot's  work  in  earnest  to  begin — 
We  cannot  hope  a  second  Washington ! 


VX. 

Crush  Party  with  the  iron  heel  of  Will- 
Demon  detestable  I  It  feeds  on  blood- 
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Sneaks  with  the  bad,  and  mingles  with  the  good, 
On  whom  it  fattens,  though  it  never  fill. 
Crying  with  poor  mad  Lear,  come  "kill,  kill,  kill ;" 

Or,  like  to  some  smooth  priest  of  holy  rood, 

It  wears  a  saintly  smile  and 'solemn  hood, 
Bat  is  the  same  deceptive  demon  still ! 
O  Touth,~the  first  firm'step  that  Manhood  nerves, 

Sboold  trample  bravely  on  tlie  demon's  head, 
And  waste  no  jot  of  Power  that  Doubt  reserves. 

But  by  the  anxions  of  the  lofty  dead — 
Who  joy  in  those  whom  Faction  never  swerrei — 

Inspired,  be  One^whom  Party  never  led. 


KEVERIE. 

All  was  beandful  around  me.  I  was  somewhere,  but  the  place  was 
inthoat  localitj — ^it  seemed  as  if  I  moved  through  immensitj,  but  un« 
ooDsdouslj.  A  bewildering  dizziness  came  over  me.  Shapes  fli^ 
ted  dimly  before  mj  eyes,  indefinable,  yet  beautifuL  Music  floated 
gently  around,  sofler  than  the  voices  of  girls. 

My  brain  was  no  more  giddy  with  swifl  motion.  Forms  half  in- 
distinct stood  still.  The  music  ceased.  The  strangeness  passed  away 
and  I  was  alone.  I  seemed  to  recline  on  the  grassy  bank  of  a  gent- 
ly flowing  brook.  Its  crystal  waters  leaped  sportively  along,  laving 
the  pearl-gems  in  its  bosom  :  while  ever  and  anon  a  tiny  fish  would 
torn  his  silver  side  to  the  bright  sun  like  the  gleam  of  a  half-shown 
jeweL  Fragrant  flowers  filled  the  air  with  their  perfumes,  and  many 
a  long  stem  gracefully^bent  over  the  bank  to  look  at  the  beauteous 
picture  which  seemed  to  blush  in  the  water.  ^  Birds  of  the  gentle 
beak**  and  of  bright  gay  plumage  opened  their  little  throats  for  the 
gush  of  melody.  A  light  silvery  doud  glittered  in  the  sunbeam  like 
the  wing  of  an  angel.  The  song  which  had  ravished  my  soul  was  alone 
wandng  to  make  happiness  complete.  And  it  came,  stealing  gently 
o*er  my  spirit  like  the  rich  echo  of  a  seraph's  harp ;  and  as  it  rose  and 
feU,  now  deepening  to  its  fullest  tones,  now  faintly  trembling  and  al- 
most gone,  methought'  it  was  not  earthly  music — it  was  so  sweet. 
Then  my  soul  bathed  in  a  flood  of  bliss,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  to 
enjoy  all  that  is  beautiful  in  sound  and  sight,  and  thus  appreciate  the 
fulness  of  joy  which  Nature  can  call  up  in  a  human  heart 
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But  all  things  changed.  The  light  cloud  that  glittered  in  the  sun- 
beam now  deepened  into  a  dark  and  wrathful  storm.  The  crystal 
stream  rolled  down,  a  sweUed  and  turbid  torrent.  The  balmy  air  be- 
came thick  and  sufTocating.  A  weight  sunk  heavily  upon  my  eyes, 
and  I  felt  an  iron  hand  laid  on  my  heart,  crushing  it  together.  Then 
I  was  whirled  swiflly  away,  clasped  round  by  the  arms  of  motion. 
Away !  the  earth  was  far  below  me,  and  the  icy  breath  of  the  plane- 
tary spaces  froze  my  humanity  and  my  weakness.  My  heart  asked 
^  Whither  ?"  but  the  sound  I  uttered  I  could  not  hear,  for  we  left  its 
vibrations  far  behind.  But  at  length  the  motion  ceased  somewhat 
from  the  fierceness  of  its  rapidity ;  the  iron  hand  was  taken  from  mj 
heart :  and  my  eyes  were  opened. 

I  beheld !  A  comet  blazed  in  its  fiery  path  through  space.  Its 
mass  glowed  with  the  greatest  intensity  of  heat.  I  beheld  the  won- 
drous process  of  its  state  and  knew  it  was  tJieJirst  stage  of  Creation  ! 
But  the  Comet  was  too  slow  a  creeper  for  my  yet  furious  motion,  and 
I  left  it  to  pursue  its  way  alone. 

And  now  I  was  fiung  upon  the  Sun.  My  feet  stood  on  the  hot 
marl  of  one  of  its  dark  floating  islands.  And  as  I  gazed  upon  a 
molten  world  hissing,  and  splashing  around  me,  my  human  heart  would 
have  failed  but  for  a  power  which  nerved  it  terribly.  Here  was  a 
tempestuous  ocean  of  liquid  fire,  heaving  from  the  profundity  of  its 
bosom,  and  glowing  like  the  Furnace  of  Creation.  Here  was  the 
Crucible  of  a  world,  which  God  had  filled  with  its  molten  compound  ; 
and  as  I  shriveled  under  its  dreadful  heat,  and  perceived  how  my 
frail  island  rocked  upon  its  awful  billows,  there  came  a  thought  in- 
to my  soul :  "  ThU  u  the  second  stage  of  creation  /" 

Once  more  I  was  wrapped  in  my  strange  vestment  and  borne  away 
through  space.  And  a  rough,  black,  desolate  globe  was  before  me. 
Smoke  spouted  from  a  thousand  craters.  Hoarse  bellowings  resound- 
ed from  its  deep  womb.  Dark  mountains  stood  up  against  the  sky, 
and  frightful  chasms  yawned  beneath.  It  were  joy  to  have  seen  some 
shrub,  though  it  were  rude,  and  to  have  heard  the  scream  of  some 
beast  of  prey  or  of  birds  of  the  curved  beak.  But  there  was  no  life 
there.  Then  the  globe  staggered  at  the  awful  belchings  of  some  tre- 
mendous volcano,  and  as  the  rocks  went  rattling  down  the  dark  ravine, 
they  smote  upon  its  bottom  and'  a  hollow  sound  came  up :  *^  I9ie 
third  stage  of  creation  r 

Once  more  the  scene  was  changed.  Swift  evidently  was  the  mo- 
tion*   Again  I  felt  the  iron  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  my  spirits  sunk 
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within  me.  Oh !  it  was  terrible !  But  it  ceased.  There  was  no 
more  motion.  The  hand  was  taken  away  from  mj  heart.  There 
was  a  thrill  of  life  through  my  members,  and  my  soul  awoke. 

It  was  a  dream.  It  was  the  strange  wanderings  of  an  unguided 
spirit.  The  scene  of  loveliness  played  before  me — it  was  the  re- 
sponse of  Fancy  to  the  soul's  aspirations  for  the  BeautifuL  And  the 
terrible  wanderings  of  my  dreamy  spirit  were  the  soul-struggles  afler 
the  Infinite  and  the  True  in  Science.  The  hand  which  clutched 
my  hearty  wringing  out  its  humanity,  transformed  it  for  its  ordeal. 

Thus  it  was  mine  to  visit  the  spheres  of  the  sky.  I  saw  how  Grod 
makes  a  world !  I  was  admitted  to  the  Laboratory  of  Omnipotence  I 
I  studied  the  Alchemy  of  the  UniTerse.  Thus  worketh  the  spirit  in 
Its  night  dreams. 

Z.  A.  Z. 


THE  OCEAN  DREAM.  43  ^V^  a  $ 


In  dreams  I  walked  the  moonlight  shore, 

And  listened  to  the  wares, 
And  thought  I  heard  within  their  roar 

The  Toice  of  ocean-cares. 
It  said :  **  Far  down  where  the  ware  is  brown, 

And  the  sunlight  falls  with  a  silent  shimmer, 
Pall  many  a  gem  and  diadem 

Bobed  in  their  light  and  beauty  glimmer ; 
And  many  a  jewel  the  corals  hide 
That  rival  the  glitter  of  regal  pride.** 

"  I  know  that  the  jewels  are  bright  and  ftur 

That  glow  in  thy  silent  bowers, 
But  oh  1  can  their  changeless  light  compare 

With  the  bloom  of  summer  flowers  ?" 
Then  a  whisper  swept  across  the  Deep, 

A  whisper  soft  and  low,  , 
As  the  wavelets  broke  aroimd  my  fbet 

Like  a  wreath  of  eddying  snow ; 
I  bent  my  ear  to  the  gentle  tone. 

And  thns  ^  voice  of  the  waves  said  on. 
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"  The  sea-wwd  flow'rs  are  bright  and  fair, 

As  they  float  in  the  crystal  tide, 
And  close  their  leaves  as  in  apper  air, 

When  the  shadows  above  them  glide, 
And  beautifal  shells,  ^hat  are  rich  and  bright 

As  a  Rose-bud  bathed  in  dew, 
Color  the  waves  with  a  liquid  light 

As  the  sunbeams  glimmer  throagh ; 
And  many  a  form  of  life  is  seen 
Gliding  amid  those  bowers  of  green.**        ^ 


"  Oh  I  tell  me  not  of  thy  sea-shells  rare, 

Or  the  bloom  of  thy  dewy  flow'rs, 
But  tell  me  of  those  who  are  resting  there 

In  the  light  of  thy  sunny  bow'rs. 
Has  the  spirit  fled  from  the  flashing  eye, 

Has  the  cheek  grown  thin  and  pale. 
Do  they  lie  whore  the  clustering  flowers  lie, 

Unmoved  by  the  ocean-gale  ?*' 
I  listened — a  voice  to  my  ear  came  low, 
Like  the  soft  sweet  plaint  of  some  gentle  woe. 


"  Far  down  where  the  wave  is  still  and  deep, 

And  softened  the  sunlight's  glare. 
They  dreamily  lie  in  their  quiet  sleep, 

No  trouble  shall  vex  them  there ; 
Their  bodies  are  rocked  with  a  cradle*motion, 

Their  hands  crossed  on  their  breast, 
As  if  a  mother  with  warm  devotion. 

Were  lulling  her  child  to  rest; 
*Tis  better  to  lie  in  the  lonely  Deep, 
Than  be  where  the  loathsome  earth-worms  creep.' 


The  vision  passed  and  I  awoke, 

To  dream  once  more  alone, 
Ko  longer  on  my  senses  broke 

Loved  Ocean's  constant  moan. 
The  Moon  came  budding  thro'  a  doad, 

Like  a  veiled  Eastern  Bride, 
The  Cricket  piped  to  the  flow'r  bnds  loud, 

And  all  was  still  beside ; 
I  gazed  on  the  vacant  midnight  air. 
And  only  the  stars  and  moon  wore  there. 
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THE   ELDONFIELD   PAPERS.      S-Lx] 


r 


No.  I. 
The  Two   Funbbals. 


1  have  never  yet  seen  any  village  that  I  loved  like  Eldonfield.  It 
was  my  childhood's  home ;  the  place  where  my  boyhood  and  youth 
glided  away,  and  though  years  have  passed  over  me  since,  yet  I  love 
to  turn  back  even  now  and  live  over  again  the  scenes  through  which  I 
then  passed.  They  are  pleasant  moments  when  I  can  call  up  to 
memory  the  friends  that  I  then  knew  and  loved  ;  when  I  can  listen  in 
imagination  to  their  voices ;  mingle  again  in  their  sorrows  and  their 
joys,  and  feel  my  soul  once  more  alive  to  the  buoyancy,  the  feelings 
and  the  emotions  of  my  early  days.  I  can  recolleet  very  well  the  large 
old  fashioned  house  of  my  father  where  my  infancy  was  spent.  £ven 
now  I  seem  to  see  the  tall  maples  which  grew  up  in  front  of  it  and 
threw  their  deep  shade  over  its  sloping  roof, — the  old  oak  which  stood 
in  the  meadow  behind  it,  where  my  playmates  used  to  come  that  we 
might  spend  our  holydays  together  in  our  boyish  glee  j  the  wooden 
bridge  where  I  have  sat  for  hours  in  a  sunny  day  watching  the  rip- 
pling brook  and  listening  to  its  gentle  music  as  it  flowed  along  over 
the  stones  that  I  threw  down  in  its  narrow  bed ;  all  these  are  held 
up  before  me  in  an  indelible  picture,  and  limping  memory  colors 
them  even  now  with  tints  as  vivid  as  she  does  events  of  yesterday. 
The  Tillage  also  with  its  two  streets  running  nearly  parallel  through 
it ;  its  rows  of  white  cottages  almost  hid  in  sumper,  by  the  sweet 
briars  that  nearly  covered  them,  and  the  lilacs  that  grew  so  thickly 
around  them ;  the  church  lifling  up  its  tall  spire,  and  the  grave-yard 
lying  so  closely  by  its  side,  can,  none  of  them,  ever  be  forgotten  or 
cease  to  be  invested  with  that  warm  and  lively  interest  which  always 
clusters  around  the  scenes  of  our  early  days.  There  are  some  events 
connected  with  these  scenes,  which,  memory  of  former  times  brings  up 
before  me  and  which  I  now  propose  to  relate.  They  are  fraught 
to  me  with  interest,  for  many  of  them  are  recollections  of  those  whom 
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I  once  loved  and  mingled  with,  but  whose  names  have  long  since 
passed  awaj  from  earth,  and  whose  forms  are  sleeping  now  in  that 
quiet  village  churchyard,  in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  They  are  num- 
bered with  the  departed,  but  their  memories  still  live  within  my  heart ; 
and  though  they  are  mournful  memories,  yet  I  would  not  lose  them 
for  a  world.  How  often  is  it  thus,  that  our  bereaved  affections  gather 
around  those  whom  we  have  loved  while  living,  and  cling  to  them 
still,  though  grief  for  their  remembrance  may  be  wearing  life  away. 

It  was  a  quiet  Sabbath  morning  in  June  that  a  funeral  procession 
might  have  been  seen  forming  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  streets  of  £1- 
donfield,  whence  it  proceeded  slowly  towards  the  church  yard.  It 
was  unusual  for  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  thus  disturbed,  but 
death  had  entered  the  village  and  stricken  down  two,  who  were  this 
day  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave.  As  the  procession  moved  through 
the  street,  an  unusual  interest  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  all,  for 
the  mother  who  was  following  to  lay  her  only  child  by  the  side  of  the 
husband  she  had  lost,  but  a  few  months  before.  -  The  kind  hearted 
villagers  had  shown  her  every  token  of  sympathy  in  her  sorrow,  and 
now  so  touched  were  they  by  her  grief,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  stroke 
of  affliction  had  fallen  upon  them  alL  Slowly  they  moved  aJong  and 
80  quietly  they  entered  the  churchyard  that  their  own  footsteps  and 
the  measured  tolling  of  the  bell  were  the  only  sounds  to  break  the 
stillness  of  the  scene.  In  silence  they  gathered  around  the  grave  and 
and  there  stood  with  their  heads  bowed  while  the  man  of  God  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  prayed  for  strength  to  the  mourning  hearts  in  this 
the  hour  of  their  trial.  A  tear  stole  over  his  cheek  as  he  remember- 
ed  the  mother,  and  asked  Him  who  could  be  touched  with  the  feelings 
of  our  infirmities,  to  strengthen  her  as  she  bowed  under  the  stroke  of 
His  chastening  rod. 

The  pall  was  then  removed  and  the  coffin  opened.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful child  that  lay  there  m  the  quiet  slumber  of  death.  His  hands 
lay  folded  upon  hi^  breast  and  his  face  wore  a  smile  so  sweet  and 
gentle  that  it  almost  made  one  feel  that  it  belonged  to  heaven  rather 
than  to  earth.  Perhaps  it  was  an  angel  smile,  with  which  one  of 
those  bright  messengers  had  wreathed  the  lips  of  the  child  as  aa 
earnest  to  the  mourners  of  the  joy  to  which  they  were  bearing  away 
his  spirit  One  by  one  the  villagers  came  up  and  cast  a  glance  with- 
in the  coffin,  and  then  also  the  mother  came  forward  to  give  her  last 
look  to  the  peaceful  sleeper  there.  She  knelt  down  upon  the  green 
sward  beside  the  open  coffin.    Every  eye  was  dim  with  tears  as  she 
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bent  forward  and  carefollj  parted  the  shroud  and  then  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  boeom  of  her  child,  seeking  even  then  for  the  throbbing 
which  should  tell  her  that  life  still  remained.  But  that  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat  forever,  and  the  hand  which  the  mother  now  took  with- 
in her  own  was  stiff  and  cold  as  marble.  Still  she  did  not  weep. 
She  could  not.  Her  ejes  were  as  drj-  as  though  the  fountain  of  tears 
had  been  sapped  bj  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  she  had  been  cal* 
led  to  pass.  She  re-arranged  the  shroud ;  laid  the  little  hand  once 
more  in  its  last  resting  place ;  smoothed  back  a  single  flaxen  curl 
which  laj  upon  his  forehead,  and  then  with  an  agon j  depicted  on  her 
countenance  which  told  that  her  heart  was  breaking,  she  rose  and 
turned  awaj. 

The  coffin  was  now  dosed.    On  it  was  inscribed 


indicating  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased.  It  was  then  lowered 
into  the  grave  ;  a  bundle  of  straw  was  carefullj  laid  above  it,  and 
then  the  first  spade  full  of  earth  was  thrown  in,  sending  back  that 
dull  and  heavy  sound  so  punftil  to  a  mourning  ear.  The  earth  was 
heaped  up  over  the  grave ;  the  sods  laid  neatly  around  it,  and  after  the 
old  minister  had  made  a  few  remarks  and  returned  thanks  to  those 
who  had  kindly  buried  the  dead, — ^the  villagers  left  the  place,  many 
of  them  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  widowed  mother  lingered  among 
the  last,  but  as  she  turned  away  she  was  heard  to  whisper, 

*'  The  dearest  idol  I  hare  known, 
Whatever  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne, 
And  worship  only  thee." 

Faith  had  triumphed  and  that  too  gloriously.  That  mother's  heart 
though  riven  with  anguish  was  yet  stayed  by  the  thought  that  it  was 
a  merciful  hand  which  had  mingled  for  her  the  bitter  draught,  and 
that  that  hand  doeth  all  things  well.  The  last  tie  which  had  bound 
her  to  earth  was  now  broken  and  she  looked  and  longed  for  a  reunion 
with  those  she  had  loved,  in  a  brighter  world.  Widowed  and  child- 
less she  went  to  the  home  which  she  too  was  soon  to  leave ;  for  in 
three  months  the  grave  closed  over  all  her  earthly  sorrows.    She 
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died  peaceful  and  calm,  trusting  her  all  to  a  risen  Savior,  and  with 
her  last  breath  gently  murmuring,  "  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  We  shall  meet  again."  There  is  a  power  in  these  words 
which  the  cold-hearted  skeptic  never  felt.  What  a  joy  it  gives  to  the 
mourning  one  to  think  of  a  world  where  there  is  no  more  bereave- 
ment or  sorrow ;  where  He,  who  has  given  affliction  and  pain  to  the 
believing  children  of  earth,  shall  hush  their  every  sigh,  and  wipe 
away  their  every  tear  ;  and  where  the  ties  which  have  once  been  sev- 
ered among  the  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  shall  be  re-uni 
ted  to  be  broken  no  more  forever. 

But  we  digress.  In  the  morning  a  young  and  tender  flower  which 
had  just  opened  itself  to  a  stormy  world,  and  then  closed  its  leaves  for- 
ever, had  been  consigned  to  the  dust  whence  it  sprang ;  the  evening 
was  to  close  with  a  similar  duty  to  one  that  had  long  been  blossomed 
for  the  grave,  upon  whose  head  the  tempests  of  life  had  beaten  for  al-^ 
most  a  century  without  effect.  Every  one  felt  the  contrast  as  the  de- 
clining sun  shone  in  upon  this  funeral  scene.  The  melancholy  duties 
with  which  the  morning  had  opened,  and  the  solemn  services  of  the 
Sabbath  had  served  to  soften  every  feeling  of  those  who  now  stood  at 
the  grave  of  the  old  man  who  was  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
There  was  a  deep  and  unbroken  pilence  as  we  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments gazing  at  his  features  as  he  lay  in  the  coffin  before  us.  But 
what  a  silence  it  was  !  There  was  not  a  single  whisper  of  grief,  not  a 
sob  of  sorrow,  nor  a  sigh  from  a  single  mourning  heart  to  break  it. 
The  old  man  had  seen  wife  and  children  and  connexions  torn  from  his 
side,  and  now  not  one  of  them  was  lefl  to  weep  over  his  grave.  He 
had  outlived  them  all.  The  friends  of  his  youth,  the  companions  of 
riper  years  had  all  passed  away.  There  was  not  one  survivor  who 
had  walked  the  long  journey  with  him,  for  even  the  old  men  who 
stood  by  his  coffin  recollected  hira  in  the  vigor  of  life,  when  they 
were  occupied  with  the  sports  of  childhood.  He  had  grown  up  like 
a  tree  in  the  forest,  and  had  stood  unbroken  and  strong,  while  the 
woodman's  axe  and  the  decays  of  time  had  leveled  all  that  grew 
around  him,  and  now  he  too  had  fallen,  the  last  relic  of  an  age  that 
had  passed  away.  What  a  tale  he  might  have  told  us,  could  he  have 
broken  the  hushed  stillness  of  that;  moment  when  we  were  looking  for 
the  last  time  upon  his  features.  liis  life  had  been  full  of  years  and 
he  might  have  told  us  what  it  was  to  outlive  all  we  love  or  care  for 
here  on  earth,  and  to  travel  on  to  the  grave  for  years  in  loneliness, 
without  a  single  heart  to  beat  in  sympathy  with  our  own  ;  without  a 
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single  voice  to  greet  cur  ear  in  tones  that  we  have  long  been  used  to 
love.  It  was  sad  to  think  of  him  living  so  long  with  his  memories 
and  his  joys  all  belonging  to  a  past  generation,  and  one  could  hardly 
help  prefering  the  fate  of  the  child  whom  we  had  that  morning  laid 
to  rest,  and  who  had  slept  in  death  before  his  short  life  had  become 
saddened  with  the  troubles  of  a  Eorrowful  world.  How  many  griefs, 
how  many  blasted  hopes  and  blighted  joys  had  he  escaped,  which  the 
old  man  had  been  forced  to  bear  in  his  toilsome  journey  of  life.  Was 
it  not  better  that  he  should  die  thus  before  the  sea  of  life  had  become 
ruffled  with  a  single  wave,  than  that  his  frail  bark  should  have  to 
brave  the  storms  and  the  tempests  and  finally  sink  down  in  darkness, 
unguided  and  alone  ? 

As  we  laid  the  old  man  in  the  grave,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  fell  over  the  scene  and  then  left  us  to  the  shadows  of  twilight. 
Tftie  time  had  been  well  chosen  ;  for  the  evening  was  a  fitting  period 
for  him  to  be  consigned  to  rest  who  had  been  toiling  on  in  life  for  so 
long  a  day.  A  spot  had  been  chosen  for  his  sepulture  in  the  midst  of 
bis  family,  who  had  preceded  him,  and  we  lefl  him  there  till  the 
grave  shall  give  up  its  dead. 

"  And  so  life  passes  away,"  I  whispered  to  myself  as  I  lefl  the 
churchyard, — "  it  fleeth  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not."  Truly  said 
Fenelon.  "  Les  hommes  passcnt  comme  les  fleurs,  qui  s'^panouis- 
sent  le  matin,  et  qui  le  soir  sont  fl^tries  et  foul6es  aux  pieds." 

•  W.  • 


ORPHICS. 

From  right  to  lefl  swingeth  the  Pendulum.  It  hath  ticked  the 
death-knell  of  the  present  moment  and  joined  it  to  the  past,  and  it  now 
retumeth  to  the  Future. 

From  lefl  to  right  it  swingeth  back  again,  bearing  a  point  of  time 
from  the  Future  without  end,  through  the  momentary  Present,  to  the 
Past  without  beginning ;  and  bj  the  short  arc  it  describes,  separates 
an  Eternity  past  from  an  Eternity  to  come.  dX. 


Fame  and  Immortality — ^they  flee  from  the  living :  and  alas,  for  the 
dead !  they  have  fled  away  from  their  Fame  and  their  Immortality. 
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DAWN  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Literature  is  the  mirror  of  the  popular  mind.  Whatever  he  its 
form  or  appearance,  whether  its  different  aspects  be  considered  as 
the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  various  changes  to  which  society  has 
been  exposed,  it  will  always  be  found  to  picture  forth  distinctly,  the 
predominant  feelings  and  tastes  which  characterize  the  age  in  which 
it  is  produced.  No  one  can  become  an  accurate  historian ;  no  one 
can  indeed  fully  understand  the  state  of  society  at  a  certain  period  of 
its  history,  without  having  studied  and  thoroughly  understood  the  na- 
ture of  its  cotemporaneous  literature.  Society  may  mould  the  litera- 
ture, or  the  literature  may  give  character  to  society,  in  either  case  as 
certainly  as  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  one,  do  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  the  other,  in  either  case  we  shall  find  that  the 
history  of  the  one  in  its  great  and  essential  points  is  but  a  record  of 
the  other  in  its  fundamental  characteristics,  and  that  each  of  the  two 
offers  us  a  direct  and  positive  counterpart  to  the  other.  This  prin- 
ciple, if  true,  becomes  of  incalculable  service,  in  enabling  us  to  deter- 
mine many  points  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world  that  would 
otherwise  remain  entirely,  covered  with  obscurity.  Thus,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  character  of  society  at  a  certain  age,  we  are  able  to 
judge  with  almost  infallible  certainty,  of  what  must  have  been  the 
character  of  its  literature,  even  though  no  specimens  have  come  down 
to  aid  us  in  our  estimate. 

Only  by  this  means  are  we  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  state  of  literature  in  the  early  periods  of  English  history.  A 
veil  of  darkness  hangs  closely  drawn  around  the  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  those  times,  and  it  is  only  by  collecting  and  com- 
bining the  scattered  light  which  we  can  gain  from  them  both  that  we 
are  able  to  see  with  any  distinctness  the  prominent  outlines  in  the 
picture  of  each.  Neither  is  able  to  give  us  alone  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  itself,  but  the  one  and  the  other,  to  be  understood  fully,  must  be 
viewed  in  that  reciprocal  relation  by  which  the  history  of  both  shows 
they  are  ever  connected.    Thus  when  we  tarn  back  five  hundred 
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years  and  attempt  to  reoonstmct  the  fabric  of  old  English  literature, 
its  proportions  and  form  can  onlj  be  determined  bj  the  structure 
which  sodetj  was  at  that  period  assuming.  It  was  then  the  dawning 
point — ^the  time  of  the  first  great  impulse  to  both  literature  and  soci- 
ety. There  had  been  a  long  night  of  darkness  in  which  England 
wit)i  the  rest  of  Europe  had  been  shrouded  for  ages,  but  the  obscu- 
rity was  now  beginning  to  vanish,  and  upon  the  eastern  sky  could  be 
seen  the  first  faint  but  sure  harbinger  that  heralded  the  coming  day. 
Various  influences  had  been  tending  to  this.  The  crusades  had 
arisen  and  poured  in  upon  the  European  world  the  light  of  Oriental 
art  and  refinement  The  feudal  system  was  becoming  freed  from  its 
harsh  and  tyrannical  features,  and  the  strict  exaction  of  military  ser- 
vitude from  the  yielding  yassal  became  less  and  less  rigidly  enforced. 
The  retainer  had  begun  to  despise  the  degrading  bondage  in  ^  hich 
he  had  so  long  been  held  and  to  look  upon  himself  as  worthy  of  a 
better  state  and  entitled  to  higher  privileges  than  any  which  he  had 
yet  enjoyed.  Kings  were  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  power 
which  the  nobles  had  heretofore  so  despotically  exercised  over  their 
vassals,  and  thus  while  removing  that  which  had  been  such  a  fruitful 
source  of  violence,  were  also  changing  the  state  from  a  collection  of 
petty  clans  and  feuds  to  a  single  united  and  consolidated  whole.  So- 
ciety seemed  waking  up  from  its  slumber  of  ages,  and  rousing  itself 
for  a  new  effort,  it  endeavored  to  sliak'e  off  the  fetters  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  which  had  so  long  bound  it  in  the  dust.  In  England 
the  active  spirit  of  Edward  III.  was  doing  much  to  favor  this  move- 
ment. Not  content  with  his  wars  carried  on  so  successfully  in  Scot- 
land and  France,  he  directed  many  of  his  efforts  to  the  improvement 
of  the  dvil  and  social  condition  of  his  people.  The  code  of  laws 
which  Edward  L  hod  instituted,  and  which  the  weakness  of  Edward 
IL  had  prevented  from  carrying  out,  Edward  III.  faithfully  execu- 
ted. Under  him,  social  order  in  England  spread  itself  through  the 
community.  Society  was  still  rude  and  uncultivated  it  is  true ;  there 
was  a  great  deal  yet  that  needed  culture  before  it  should  attain  a  high 
degree  of  refinement ;  but  the  work  had  begun,  and  in  looking  back 
BOW  upon  that  time,  we  can  clearly  discover  the  germ  of  that  social 
tree  whose  strength  and  maturity  after  ages  were  to  unfold,  and 
whose  vigor  was  to  increase  while  the  storms  and  the  tempests  that 
sometimes  sweep  over  society  were  to  visit  it  in  vain. 

Perhaps  in  no  case  does  the  physical  condition  of  man  undei^ 
any  material  change  without  affecting  in  a  corresponding  degree  his 
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intellectual  state.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  shows  the  insep- 
arable connection  that  exists  between  the  social  and  mental  progress 
of  man.  So  closely  are  these  two  woven  together  that  neither  can  be 
separated  from  the  other  without  destroying  the  whole  fabric  of  hu- 
man society.  Hence  we  expect  to  see  any  advancement  in  one 
of  th^se  particulars  followed  by  a  corresponding  development  of  ^e 
other,  and  we  are  very  rarely  disappointed.  Both  must  progress  to- 
gether ;  and  so  they  will  as  long  as  the  present  constitution  of  things 
remains  unaltered.  In  viewing  therefore  the  movement  which  was 
now  taking  place  in  English  society  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
change  which  also  marks  the  literary  history  of  that  period.  It  was 
a  change  more  wonderful  and  distinct  than  has  perhaps  ever  charac- 
terized the  literary  history  of  any  other  nation.  Since  the  time  of 
the  conqueror,  the  French  language  had  been  universally  spoken 
among  the  nobility  of  England,  but  this  was  now  beginning  to  give 
place  to  a  form  of  speech  far  better  suited  to  the  national  tastes  and 
feelings  of  a  country-loving  Briton.  The  English  language,  which 
had  heretofore  been  merely  the  rough  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  inferior  orders  of  society,  now  became  the  vehicle  of  thought 
for  almost  all  classes,  from  the  low  menial  up  to  the  king.  The  long 
hostility  that  had  been  cherished  between  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
seemed  to  be  now  dying  away.  Both  for  the  first  time  stood  upon  a 
common  ground,  when  the  proud  Norman  laid  aside  the  language  of 
his  fathers  and  adopted  another  which  they  had  so  long  looked  down 
upon  with  contempt.  This  was  a  strange  concession,  and  it  would 
doubtless  never  have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  the  change  that 
was  now  going  on  in  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  the  people  of 
England.  The  retainer  was  leaving  his  down  trodden  condition  and 
fast  rising  in  the  scale  of  society,  while  the  lord  was  being  forced  to 
consider  himself  in  the  light  of  a  retainer  to  the  king.  Both  classes 
were  coming  nearer  and  nearer  together,  and  the  noble,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  power,  found  himself  obliged  to  yield  to  some  of  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  vassal  whom  he  had  heretofore  despised. 
No  concession  which  he  could  make  was  calculated  to  be  received 
with  so  much  favor  by  the  common  people  as  the  adoption  of  their 
language,  and  nothing  was  better  fitted  than  this  to  establish  a  per- 
manent and  national  literature.  The  English  language,  as  such,  was 
now  considered  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  learned.  It  was  no 
longer  a  rude  dialect,  the  use  of  which  would  stamp  a  man  with  dis- 
grace,  but  as  the  means  of  communication  between  the  higher  circles, 
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ignorance  of  it  could  not  be  tolerated.  Every  effort  was  now  made 
to  improye  and  cnltivate  it.  Translations  into  English  from  the 
classics  were  at  this  period  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  primary 
schools.*  Many  of  the  romances  of  the  south  of  Europe  began  to  he 
rendered  in  the  native  dialect  of  Britain.  The  songs  of  the  Saxon 
were  frequently  substituted  by  the  minstrels  for  the  gay  ballads  and 
love  ditties  of  France.  Previously  to  this  the  works  of  the  learned 
were  all  published  in  Latin,  since  no  one  had  heretofore  seemed  wil- 
ling to  run  the  risk  of  writing  a  book  and  giving  it  out  in  his  own  na* 
tive  tongue.  It  was  an  experiment  which  in  those  times  of  little 
reading,  for  a  long  while  no  author  had  the  hardihood  to  perform. 
But  the  changes  which  society  was  now  undergoing  promised  better 
for  the  author  and  seemed  to  call  for  some  work,  which  all  could 
read  and  which  should  tend  to  give  stability  and  firmness  to  the  lan^ 
guage  so  recently  adopted.  The  call  was  obeyed,  and  in  1356  Were 
published  Mandeville's  travels,  the  first  book  in  the  English  Ismguage. 
The  Bible  of  Wickliffe  soon  after  appeared,  and  English  literature 
liad  taken  its  first  step.  To  us  in  this  age  of  books  it  may  seem  a 
short  and  feeble  stride ;  but  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  that 
rude  age,  and  think  of  the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  faced  and  the 
prejudices  to  be  overcome  before  such  a  work  could  be  accom- 
plbhed,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  never  made  at  any  one  period  of 
its  history  a  truer  or  greater  advancement  than  this.  It  was  a  good 
beginning  of  a  work  which  a  master  hand  was  soon  to  carry  on.  The 
foondalions  had  been  laid  and  the  work  well  prepared  for  the  father 
of  English  Poetry  to  arise  and  carry  on  the  edifice  in  which  he  waa 
to  be  Uie  first  and  greatest  architect.  Cb. 


OH!  SING  THAT  SONG  FOR  ME. 


That  plaintive  song — Oh !  stay  not  yet, 

Bat  sing  it  once  again, 
For  many  sweet  remembrances 

Are  waliened  by  the  strain. 
Though  it  may  have  no  soothing  ehann, 

No  magic  power  for  thesy 
Its  music  sti-angely  moves  my  heart — 

Oh  1  sing  that  song  for  me ! 


4  HaOam.  Hist  Lit. 
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Sweet  thoughts  of  other  happier  yean, 

Of  childhood's  fairy  hoitrs, 
Those  hoars,  when  Fancy  fondly  dreamed 

life  was  a  path  of  flowers  ; 
Of  friends  whose  forms  so  dear,  so  loved, 

I  nerer  more  shall  see — 
These  memory  wakens  in  my  hreast — 

Oh  t  sing  that  song  for  me  1 

Long  years  hare  passed  since  first  I  heard 

That  weU  remembered  lay, 
iTears  in  which  sorrow's  heavy  clouds 

Have  gathered  o'er  my  way- 
Bat  Hope's  aplifted  finger  points 

Far  o'er  life's  tronbled  sea, 
To  realms  of  bliss,  "  the  Better  Land"— 

Oh  1  sing  that  song  for  me ! 


THE  BIKTH  OF  THE  DEW-DROT. 

Day  had  passed,  an^  Evening  stole  along  witli  silent  step  and  so* 
ber  mien,  and  spread  her  gray  robe  over  field  and  forest. 

But  Earth  moaned  sadly,  and  the  breezes  filled  the  ear  of  Even- 
ing with  her  voice  of  wailing.  Then  Evening  said,  **  Why  art  thou 
disquieted,  O  Earth,  and  why  dost  thou  refuse  to  lie  in  quiet  beneath 
the  robe  I  have  spread  above  thee  ?' 

And  Earth  said,  <' Because  there  is  in  it  no  beauty.  Day  cometh 
and  giveth  me  a  garment  of  brightest  green.  At  her  voice  the  flower- 
ets raise  their  heads  and  she  arrayeth  them  in  gorgeous  hues — ^but  at 
thy  approach,  they  bow  upon  their  stems,  for  thou  takest  away  their 
loveliness. 

It  is  not  thus  that  thou  hast  dealt  by  the  sky,  for  though  thou  hast 
hidden  its  kingly  sun,  and  taken  away  its  tapestry  of  cloud,  yet  hast 
thou  placed  therein  a  million  of  gems  and  it  is  filled  with  glory." 

Then  Evening  mused  awhile  and  said,  **  Thou  hast  not  spoken  ill^ 
and  Earth  at  night  shall  also  have  her  jewels.''  And  she  sprinkled 
dew  drops  on  every  leaf  and  flower  and  scattered  them  over  each  vale 
and  hill.  ' 

Then  Earth  looked  upward  to  the  sky  and  smiled,  for  Evening  had 
now  pven  both  their  sparkling  beauty. 
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JANE  EYRE.  /«^  tc4.  o  ^  r^^  . 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Jane  Etbe  ?  It  has  been  emphaticall  j  At 
novel  of  the  season.  Young  ladies  have  read  and  admired.  Young 
Ia£es'  men  have  admired  without  reading.  Old  ladies  hare  read 
and  criticised — Literary  pandits  criticised  it  unread.  We  oonfeaa 
that  all  this  gave  us  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  book.  We 
detest  Uterary  fashiont.    Nevertheless  we  too  read  Jane  Ejre. 

It  was  a  bright  warm  day  in  vacation.  We  had  perambulated 
Broadway — ^infested  Amity-street — ^lounged  at  the  book-store  and  the 
Post  Office — and  from  the  Doric  piazza  of  the  Amherst  House 
watched  the  turmoil  of  business  on  Phenix  Row ;  with  all  our  endea- 
vors it  was  not  yet  ten  A.  M.  In  a  despairing  mood  we  invested  a 
quarter  in  Harper^s  edition ;  ascended  unto  our  den ;  ensconced  our- 
selves in  our  biggest  chair  ;  and  thus  opened  Chapter  L 

Even  now  we  cannot  look  back  on  this  quiet  vacation-day  without 
pleasure.  Not  a  step  echoed  through  the  deserted  halls  of  old  South ; 
not  even  a  daring  sunbeam  stole  through  the  closed  blinds  into  our 
cool  shaded  room.  Shut  as  it  were  for  a  time  from  the  every-day 
world  and  our  every-day  self,  we  followed  all  ^ay  long  with  eager  in- 
terest the  heroine's  adventures :  nor  laid  down  the  book  and  arose 
from  our  dream,  till  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  we  had  traced  her 
to  the  end. 

Was  it  a  day  wasted  ?  Many  will  reply  in  the  affirmative.  We 
might  have  sawed  wood :  we  might  have  reviewed  Euclid :  we  might 
have  beguiled  our  leisure  with  four  and  twenty  pages  of  Eschenburg. 
Ae  it  was,  the  day  added  neither  to  our  physical  or  mental  wood-pile. 
We  got  no  exercise ;  no  fixed  facU;  yet  if  there  be  any  value  in  en- 
larged conceptions,  stirring  thoughts,  freshened  emotions,  that  make 
the  soul 

'*  Better  in  purpose,  stronger  in  resolve, 
Apter  ^  use  all  means  that  compass  good 
And  of  more  charitable  mind  to  aU,'* 

tiien  surely  that  pleasant  day  was  not  without  its  reward.    But  this  is 
a  question  we  will  not  stop  to  debate. 

Beyond  all  doubt  Jane  Eyre  is  a  remarkable  book.  Considered 
simply  as  a  tale,  it  possesses  a  plot  which  for  finish  and  elaborateness 
is  unequalled  in  recent  literature.  The  closest  criticism  can  detect 
no  discrepancy  even  in  its  minutest  details.  The  skill  with  which 
every  suooesuve  deyelopement  of  the  plot  is  concealed  until  the  time 
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for  its  full  disdosure  arrives,  is  only  rivalled  bj  the  completeness 
with  which  that  disclosure  lights  up  every  feature  of  the  long  mystery 
that  has  preceded.  It  has  however  one  great  fault  that  must  be  ob- 
Tious  to  the  most  careless  reader.  To  secure  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole,  when  viewed,  so  to  speak,  as  a  picture  embodying  some 
single  sentiment,  the  author  has  almost  entirely  sacrificed  the  inter- 
est of  one  of  its  parts.  Passing  over  the  first  ten  chapters,  which 
serve  as  a  general  introduction,  we  are  presented  with  two  distinct 
novels — the  only  link  between  them  being  in  the  person  of  the  hero- 
ine herself.  The  first,  extending  to  Jane's  flight  from  the  house  of 
Rochester,  is  life-like,  natural,  exciting.  It  portrays  dark  and  strong 
emotions,  but  they  are  such  as  rise  in  every  human  breast.  The  oth- 
er is  tame,  unnatural,  and  uninteresting :  the  feeelings  it  depicts  are 
scarcely  known  to  one  among  a  million,  and  at  the  same  time  so  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  before  excited  in  us,  that  they  rather  revolt 
than  attract  us.  We  can  indeed  see  the  design  of  the  author  in  the 
plan  he  has  adopted ;  and  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  when  we  have 
closed  the  book  and  can  take  in  the  whole  at  once,  that  by  this  mark- 
ed contrast  he  has  rendered  the  whole  a  more  effective  picture :  but 
as  a  tale  its  unity  ^nd  symmetry  is  destroyed.  Even  the  beauty  of 
the  contrast  is  weakened  by  its  arrangement,  so  that  we  have  almost 
the  effect  of  anti-climax*.  The  quiet  scenes  of  the  second  part  ap- 
pear dull  after  thpir  more  stirring  predecessors,  and  were  it  not  for 
their  effect  as  a  foil  for  these,  would  become  absolutely  tiresome.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  how  completely  this  difference  pervades  the 
chapters.  While  all  bear  the  marks  of  equal  labor,  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  one  part  are  spirited  and  often  picturesque  :  while  in  the  other 
they  are  almost  uniformly  strained  and  languid. 

The  greatest  charm  of  Jane  JByre,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  plot  as  ia  ite  masterly  delineation  of  character. 
For  vividness  and  variety  the  personages  are  unsurpassed  in  English 
fiction :  they  show  a  power  of  entering  the  heart  and  appreciating  its 
deepest  emotions  which  very  few  possess,  and  still  fewer  can  embody- 
in  language.  They  are  remarkable  too  for  the  unity  of  their  devel- 
opment. Not  only  are  the  maia  features  preserved,  but  all  the  more 
delicate  shades  that  we  rarely  see  on  paper.  Scarcely  a  sentence  * 
could  be  taken  from  any  conversation  in  the  book  that  would  not  by 
its  form  and  spirit  alone  indicate  the  speaker. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task,  did  not  our  limits  forbid,  to  attempt  an 
a^ysis  of  the  various  characters.  The  heroine  herself  is  as*  well 
worthy  of  study  as  many  creations  of  Shakspeare  even.    She  is  a 
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true  woman,  and  yet  one  of  a  high  order.  She  has  not  one  unfemi- 
nine  trait  about  her,  and  jet  we  see  a  strength  of  purpose,  and  a  de- 
gree of  available  practicalness  that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
''weaker  &ex,"  combined  with  that  ready  tact  and  quick  observation 
which  they  ckum  as  their  especial  distinction.  The  most  strongly 
marked  feature  in  her  character  is  one  for  which  our  language  has 
DO  i&tting  term.  Not  self  esteem,  for  use  has  made  that  a  term  of 
reproach — nor  individuality,  for  that  is  too  vague — nor  egotism  for 
that  is  too  limited.  It  is  more  like  self  reliance  than  any  thing  else, 
yet  even  that  does  not  fully  express  it — a  sort  of  self-concentration — a 
disposition  to  find  sources  of  enjoyment  only  within  one's  own  heart — 
to  cherish  one's  own  peculiarities,  and  look  within  one's  self  rather 
than  to  the  world  without  for  motives  and  rules  of  action.  This  is 
not,  as  some  may  think,  an  unlovely  trait ;  would  there  were  even 
more  of  it  actually  existing  in  this  age  of  universal  philanthropy,  and 
Societies  for  minding  every  body's  business  but  their  own.  In  Jane 
Eyre  it  triumphs  over  all  other  passions — love,  pleasure,  ambition, 
slL  We  can  see  how  it  was  fostered  within  her  from  her  very  infan- 
cy, and  grew  to  be  her  guiding  principle.  Through  her  cheerless 
ehiidhood — ^amid  the  privations  of  Lowood  or  the  gay  noblesse  in  the 
saloons  of  Thomfield — the  plighted  bride  of  Rochester,  or  the  devoted 
assistant  of  St.  John  Rivers, — we  have  ever  before  us  ^  a  quiet  little 
figure,  sitting  by  herself," 

In  Rochester  and  St  John  Rivers  we  have  a  most  perfect  con- 
trast. In  the  former  the  author's  power  is  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Rochester  is  not  a  saint :  neither  is  he  one  of  those  seduc^ 
tive  villains  whose  chief  charm  lies  in  their  wickedness.  He  is  a 
man :  and  rarely  has  civilized  man  with  all  his  powers  and  passions 
been  so  faithfully  depicted.  The  author  has  dared  to  present  us  his 
hero's  faults  without  gloss.  Novel  writers  usually  shrink  from  this, 
l^t  it  diminish  our  love  for  their  favorites :  he  has  shown  that  we 
need  perfection  to  excite  our  sympathies  no  more  on  the  page  of.  fic- 
tion than  we  do  in  real  life.  Many  have  cried  out  against  the  moral 
influence  of  such  a  portrait:  but  whoever  can  trace  the  workings  of 
that  deep  manly  heart,  as  it  gradually  becomes  subdued  and  purified, 
and  feel  himself  more  injured  than  improved  by  the  study,  must  have 
a  fount  of  corruption  in  his  own  heart  deeper  than  even  Rochester's. 
Such  a  one  should  beware  how  he  study  history :  he  will  find  few  of 
ite  great  or  good  men  pure  enough  for  his  taste.  St.  John  Rivers 
strikes  us  less  favorably.  In  seeking  an  effective  foil  for  his  hero, 
tlie  anthor  has  presented  us  with  a  personage  at  once  unnatural  and 
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void  of  interest  With  his  spiritless  stoicism  and  fanatical  pride  we 
have  no  sympathy :  and  it  is  only  when  we  fear  and  almost  hate  him 
for  his  influence  over  Jane,  that  we  cease  to  be  utterly  indifferent  to 
his  existence.  This  lack  of  interest,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
pervades  the  whole  second  part  St  John's  sisters  are  by  far  the 
most  poorly  drawn  personages  in  the  book :  more  like  the  milk  and 
water  creations  of  the  Laura  Matilda  school  than  any  others  in  Jane 
Eyre  :  very  unexceptionable,  and  very  lovely,  and  very  flat 

Miss  Ingram  is  a  perfect  type  of  her  class :  indeed  all  the  charac* 
ters  who  compose  her  set,  play  their  parts  to  perfection.  But  we 
must  not  delay  longer  on  these  subordinate  characters. 

The  tone  of  the  work  is  decidedly  original,  and  calculated  to  please 
only  a  few :  but  those  few  will  be  such  as  have  learned  from  bitter 
experience  to  judge  soberly  and  impartially  of  the  world  about  them. 
There  is  very  little  romance  about  it,  and  no  flattery  for  human  na- 
ture. Tender  minded  young  ladies  will  tell  you  they  dote  upon  it— 
"  but  then  the  author  does  scandalize  the  world  so  !"  Ferfectianists 
will  find  but  little  comfort  from  the  writer  of  Jane  Eyre.  He  has 
shown  mankind  as  they  really  are :  in  total  depravity  at  least  the 
book  is  orOiodox.  There  is  little  wit  in  it :  but  it  abounds  with  some- 
thing of  a  far  higher  order, — a  rich  fund  of  deep  satirical  humor.  It 
is  one  high  merit  of  the  work  in  our  eyes,  that  humbug  of  every  kind, 
however  consecrated  by  age  or  fashion,  finds  no  mercy  in  its  pages. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Brocklehurst  with  his  canting  hypocrisy,  and  the  fash- 
ionable  follies  of  Rochester's  guests  come  alike  under  an  unspared 
lash. 

We  should  be  glad,  if  space  were  allowed  us,  to  illustrate  these 
hasty  remarks,  and  enrich  our  own  pages  with  extracts  from  the 
work  itself.  There  are  many  scenes  which  for  graphic  delineation 
we  deem  unsurpassed  by  the  most  renowned  novelists  of  the  day. 
But  the  work  is  already  so  universally  known  that  there  are  but 
very  few,  we  think,  to  whom  the  passages  we  would  quote  are  not  al- 
ready familiar.  It  will  be  enough  to  name  the  economy  of  Lo- 
wood— the  first  interview  with  Rochester — ^his  declaration  of  love— 
the  night-scene  with  the  maniac,  and  again  her  hideous  revelation— 
the  helledom  of  Miss  Ingram — and  best  of  all,  one  of  unequalled  pa- 
thos, the  death  of  Helen  Bums.  If  there  be  a  scene  of  more  touch- 
ing beauty  in  English  fiction,  we  are  ignorant  of  it  Unmanly  as 
some  may  think  it,  we  are  proud  to  confess  how  the  tears  came  into 
our  eyes  when  we  read  it. 
Who  wrote  Jane  Eyre  ?    Its  authorship  has  been  for  a  time  aa 
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great  a  question  as  that  of  the  New  Timon  or  the  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion. We  doabt  not  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  secret ;  but  on  one  as- 
sertion we  are  willing  to  risk  our  critical  reputation — and  that  is,  that 
no  woman  wrote  1%,  This  was  our  decided  conviction  at  the  first  pe« 
nual,  and  a  somewhat  careful  stud j  of  the  work  has  strengthened  it 
No  woman  in  all  the  annals  of  feminine  celebrity  ever  wrote  such 
a  style,  terse  yet  eloquent,  and  filled  with  energy  bordering  some- 
times almost  on  rudeness:  no  woman  ever  conceived  such  mascu- 
line characters  as  those  portrayed  here :  and  to  use  a  test  which,  tri- 
iBng  as  it  seems,  has  weighed  not  a  little  with  us,  no  woman  ever 
made  aucb  blunders  in  discussing  millinery,  and  the  various  articles 
of  femenine  apparel  I  For  the  truth  of  this  last  criticism  we  appeal 
to  all  oar  fair  readers. 

Once  more  we  turn  from  the  book  with  regret  We  feel  that  in 
this  brief  sketch  we  have  done  our  subject  little  justice ;  but  if  any  are 
led  by  it  to  spend,  like  us,  a  dull  vacation  day  over  the  book  itself, 
we  know  they  will  forget  the  rudeness  of  the  guide-board  in  the  pleas* 
antnessof  the  path. 


TWILIGHT    RECOLLECTIONS. 

When  the  wearr  day  declines, 
When  the  red  snn  faintly  shines, 
When  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
Stretches  lengthened  o*er  the  lea, 
And  the  eddies  in  the  brook 
Sadden  in  each  shadowy  nook, 
And  the  weak  stan  faint  and  pale 
Dimly  pierce  their  aznre  veil, 
Then  with  spirits  sad  and  low. 
Like  the  starlight's  trembling  glow, 
Like  the  brooklet  in  the  meadow. 
Whispering  'neath  the  deepening  shadow, 
Like  the  skyward  pointing  tree. 
So  my  tho'U  steal  back  to  thee, 
While  Hope's  sunlight  slowly  fading. 
All  my  sonl  with  grief  penrading, 
Throws  the  shadow  of  Life's  tree, 
(Erer  fitfther  creeping,  creeping, 
Till  upon  thy  grave  'tit  sleepmg.) 
Ever  &rth«r  uMo  Thee. 
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**  Let  as  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter/'-^Solomon. 

"  Here  be  we,  five  moral  God-fearing  citizens,  set  up  to  make  sport  for  the  mob.** 

Alasnnger. 

«  H— e— i— g— h— o."--Ed8.  Ihi>. 

Readeb,  what  is  jonr  conception  of  an  Editor's  table  ?  We  wonder  whether 
you  have  ever  formed  such  daring  conjectorea  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  touching 
the  meaning  of  that  mysterious  phrase.  In  our  younger  days  we  halted  between 
two  different  exegeses — literal  and  metaphorical.  The  first  existed  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  pine  frame,  such  as  we  once  saw  in  a  daring  intrusion  upon  the 

sanctum  of  our  friend  who  does  the Intelligencer.    Gaunt  it  was,  and  paint^ 

less,  bat  plentifully  bedaubed  with  printer's  ink :  drawers  and  pigeon  holes  innu- 
merable garnished  it  round  about,  and  on  it  lay  in  hopeless  confusion  the  papers 
of  the  day — add  thereto  a  small  inkstand  and  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  and  you  have 
it  complete.  Our  other  interpretation  was  more  to  our  own  taste.  Instead  of 
taking  those  ambiguous  words  literally,  it  rather  presented  them  to  us  as  the  phe- 
nomenal eidolon  of  an  abstract  and  transcendental  conception — the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace — ^in  short  as  a  pleasant  fiction, 
typifying  only  certain  final  pages  in  smaller  type,  where  the  poor  wretch  who  had 
been  strutting  in  full  dress  through  essays,  disquisitions  and  sonnets  interminable 
might  don  his  easiest  wrapper — sink  leisurely  into  his  biggest  editorial  chair — and 
indulge  himself  in  a  cosy  and  confidential  chat,  not  haying  the  fear  of  Kame  and 
Whately  before  his  eyes.    Such  at  least  shall  ours  be. 

We  had  prepared  a  small  sample  of  our  powers  to  grace  our  first  number :  but 
the  printer  and  his  devil  are  inexorable — we  are  crowded  ottf.  We  regret  this  ex- 
ceedingly, for  we  would  fain  have  ''scraped  acquaintance^  a  little  more  closely  with 
our  readers  before  again  venturing  into  their  presence.  This  first  number  has 
been  prepared  amid  many  delays  and  disappointments  incident  to  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  undertaking  by  hands  so  inexperienced  as  ours.  These  we  trast 
will  not  again  occur.  To  those  who  have  already  favored  us  with  contribntions 
we  return  hearty  thanks  for  their  assistance :  and  we  would  remind  both  them  and 
others  that  upon  these  we  mainly  rely  to  fulfil  the  design  of  the  work.  But  this 
has  been  more  appropriately  said  in  another  place. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
QX  Phi,  and  "  The  Warning"  will  appear  in  our  next 
'*  Cycloid"  has  gone  down  the  curve  of  swiftest  descent, 
"  Lines  to  my  table"  are  under  ours. 

"  Carrii"  is  requested  to  allow  the  late  *'  yenerable  Adams"  t»  requiescat  m 
pace. 
*,  T.  T.,  and  ihe  Wanderer,  are  rospectfiilly  declined. 
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BEETHOVEN.  C  lu..^;^  4  ru  , 

We  can  luundlj  aoconnt  for  the  fact,  ^tmi  oar  language  contains  to 
few  musical  works  adapted  to  the  popular  taste.  While  in  almost 
anj  circulating  library  you  maj  find  biogr^hies  and  sketches  innu* 
merable,  of  the  poets,  the  painters,  and  the  sculptors ;  and  abundance 
of  elaborate  treatises  on  Art,  in  its  various  departments ;  a  readable, 
well  written  musical  work,  whether  biographical,  historical,  or  scten- 
ttfic,  is  scarcelj  to  be  found.  The  reason  for  this,  we  i^prehend,  isto 
be  sought,  not  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  subject,  for  surelj  no  one 
of  the  fine  arts  has  a  stronger  or  a  more  general  hold  upon  the  affe<y 
tions  of  mankind  at  large,  than  music  Among  the  rudest  and  most 
ignorant  dasses,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  of  really  good 
musical  taste  and  ccMrect  notions. 

In  a  reading  community,  well  written  works  of  this  kind,  would 
certainly  meet  with  very  general  acceptance.  Perhaps  their  scarcity 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  few  men,  who  combine 
much  literary  excellence,  with  any  great  skill  in  musical  criiadsm. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  books  which  have  been  written,  have  either  had 
mere  musicians  for  thdr  authors,  and  thus  by  an  obscure  and  techni* 
eal  style,  been  rendered  unattractive  to  common  readers,  or  dse  have 
been  written  by  men  possessing  it  may  be,  the  requisite  literary  qual* 
ifications,  but  destitute  of  musical  taste.  Moscheles'  Life  of  Beethoven 
has  afforded  us  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal ;  not  only  as  a  respecta- 
ble literary  peformance,  but  from  the  strong  desire  we  have  long  en* 
tertained  to  know  more  of  the  character  and  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composer.    &Ir.  Moscheles  is  a  prcrfessed  viusician  himself  and  we 
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canliot  say  that  his  book  is  entirely  free  from  the  defects  liinted  at 
above.  He  evidently  writes  con  amore,  and  is  sometimes  led  away  by 
his  admiration  for  the  artist,  to  an  undue  palliation  of  the  faults  and 
foibles  of  the  man.  Biographers  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  '^  Lues 
SoswelltanOy"  or  "  disease  of  admiration"  ;  but  the  intelligent  reader, 
will  maJke  due  allowance,  and  need  not  be  misled  by  it.  It  is  not  our 
intention,  however,  to  write  an  extended  review  of  JSIr.  Moscheles* 
book ;  but  rather  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Beethoven. 

LuDwia  Van  Beethoven  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1770,  at  Bonn.  His  father,  Johann  Van  Beethoven,  was  tenor  singer 
in  the  Electoral  Chapel,  and  died  in  1792.  His  grandfather  was 
also  a  music  director,  and  bass  singer,  of  some  eminence.  Beethoven's 
general  education  was  indifferent.  He  received  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  learned  a  little  Latin  at  a  public  school.  Music  he  learned 
of  his  father,  who  often  found  it  necessary  to  drive  his  stubborn  son 
to  the  piano-forte.  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  show- 
ing his  fractious  temper  at  this  early  age.  Little  Ludwig  had  a  pet 
spider,  which  would  let  itself  down  from  the  ceiling  and  alight  upon 
his  violin,  whenever  he  was  playing.  His  mother  one  day  killed  the 
spider,  which  so  enraged  him  that  he  instantly  dashed  his  violin  to 
pieces.  Although  he  received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  he 
was  afterwards  placed  under  various  teachers ;  until  in  the  year  1785, 
at  the  age  of  15,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Elector,  Max  Franz,  or- 
ganist to  the  Electoral  Chapel.  That  he  was  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary talent,  even  at  this  early  age,  is  shown  by  an  amusing  incident 
related  of  him.  Heller,  a  famous  singer,  was  one  day  boasting  of  his 
professional  skill,  when  Beethoven  offered  to  bet  that  he  would  that 
very  day,  put  him  out,  at  such  a  place.  HeUer  accepted  the  wager 
without  hesitation.  Beethoven,  when  he  came  to  the  passage,  by 
a  skillful  modulation  on  the  instrument,  so  confused  the  poor  vocalist 
that  he  came  to  a  dead  stand.  Heller,  irritated  by  the  laughter  of 
those  around,  complained  of  Beethoven  to  the  Elector,  who  slightly 
reprimanded  the  young  organist,  and  bade  him  ''  play  no  more  such 
clever  tricks."  About  this  time  he  began  to  compose,  and  he  showed 
his  first  cantata  to  Haydn.  The  celebrated  master  commended  him, 
and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his  studies.  In  the  winter  of 
1786 — 7,  Beethoven  visited  Vienna  for  the  first  time.  <  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mozart,  who  on  hearing  him  extemporize  upon 
a  theme  given  him,  exclaimed,  <<  That  youth  will  one  day  make  a 
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iK>ise  in  the  world."  He  returned  to  Bonn/ but  he  was  discontented. 
He  had  seen  Vienna,  "The  central  point  of  every  thing  great  and 
soblime  that  music  had  till  then  achieved  upon  the  soil  of  Germany." 
It  was  the  home  of  Mozart,  of  Haydn  and  of  Gluefc.  No  wonder 
the  youthful  enthusiast  pined  for  a  closer  .acquaintance  with  those 
great  masters  and  their  works.  Accordingly  in  1792,  he  obtained  the 
Elector^s  permission  to  reside  in  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  improT- 
ing  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Haydn.  Here  in  this  favorite  home 
of  the  muses  he  ever  afterwards  lived. 

One  of  his  first  acquaintances,  was  the  celebrated  Van  Sweiten, 
formerly   physician    in  ordinary    to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
Beethoven  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house  of  this  man,  whose 
admiration  for  him  was  so  excessive,  that  he  frequently  kept  him 
playing  the  greater  part  of  the  night.    Among  the  notes  addressed  by 
him  to  Beethoven,  one  runs  thus :    "  If  you  are  not  prevented  next 
Wednesday,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  here  at  half  past  eight  in  the 
evening,  with  your  night-cap  in  your  pocket."    About  this  time  also, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  noble  family  of  Lichnowsky,  whose  mu- 
nificent patronage  he  enjoyed  for  several  years.    By  his  splendid  tal- 
ents, he  soon  became  the  "observed  of  all  observers,"  and  it  was  not . 
long  ere  his  fame  had  spread  through  Germany.     There  was  a  wild 
unearthly  character  about  his  music,  a  strange  and  fascinating  origin- 
ality, which  seemed  not  so  much  to  provoke,  as  to  transcend,  and  ut- 
terly to  set  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  criticism.     He  mocked  at  all 
the  rules  of  the  schools ;  by  the  sublime  flights  of  his  genius,  he  soared 
beyond  all  competition,  and  compelled  even  envy  to  gaze  with  abash- 
ed and  wondering  admiration.     Courted  and  flattered  as  he  was  on 
all  hands,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  temper  naturally  way- 
ward and  capricious,  should  feel  the  evil  effects  of  so  much  indulgence. 
His  manners  were  oflen  rude  and  boorish.     He  spumed  the  laws  of 
etiquette ;  to  his  superiors  he  was  insolent ;  and  to  his  most  intimate 
^ends,  imperious  and  exacting.     In  this,  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
his  life,  before  age  and  disease  had  impaired  his  powers,  Beethoven 
was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  tender  passion. 
He  had  all  the  delicate  sensibility,  and  ardent  feeling  of  the  true  poet, 
and  like  most  true  poets  was  always  deeply  in  love.    These  attach- 
ments were,  however,  mostly  of  very  brief  duration.    "  One  day," 
Bays  M.  Ries,  "  when  I  was  rallying  him  on  the  conquest  of  a  fair 
lady,  he  confessed  that  this  one  had  enthralled  him  more  powerfully 
and  longer  than  any  other^^-that  is  to  say  foil  seven  months."    When 
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BeethoTen  was  about  twentj-five  yean  of  age,  he  began  to  be  afflict- 
ed with  a  complaint,  which  of  all  others,  must  have  been  most  dis- 
tressing to  a  musician.  We  refer  to  his  deafness,  which  in  after 
years  became  a  dreadfol  disease,  and  rendered  him  inexpressibly 
wretched.  In  the  autumn  of  1802,  Beethoven  set  about  the  execu- 
tion of  a  grand  instrumental  work  in  honor  of  Napoleon,  for  whose 
character  he  had  conceived  a  high  admiration.  In  his  political  sen- 
timents, he  was  strictly  republican,  and  he  believed  that  Napoleon 
had  no  other  design  than  to  place  France  on  a  republican  basis.  In 
1804,  he  finished  that  gigantic  composition  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^  Sinfonia  SroiccL^**  a  fair  copy  of  which,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
First  Consul  of  the  French  Kepublic,  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent 
to  Paris ;  when  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French.  Beethoven  instantly  on  hearing 
this  intelligence,  tore  off  the  title  page  of  the  symphony,  and  flung  the 
work  upon  the  floor  with  a  torrent  of  execrations  against  the  ^^  new 
tyrant"  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  that  he 
could  forgive  him  for  being  Emperor.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ducting almost  all  his  greater  works  himself,  on  their  first  perform- 
ance ;  but  his  success  as  a  music  director  was  indifferent  With  his 
fiery  temper,  he  was  perpetually  embroiling  himself  in  altercations 
with  the  musicians,  and  at  length  his  increasing  deafoess  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  lead  an  orchestra. 

In  his  domestic  affairs,  he  presents  to  us  a  sorry  picture.  He  rarely 
resided  in  any  one  place  more  than  a  few  weeks.  The  causes  for 
these  constant  changes,  were  generally  extremely  trivial.  A  wrong 
exposure  to  his  apartment,  a  fancied  defect  in  the  water,  were  enough 
to  send  him  packing  over  the  city  in  search  of  new  lodgbgs.  Much 
of  the  time  he  had  neither  a  decent  coat  nor  a  whole  shirt  The 
most  perfect  confusion  reigned  in  his  rooms.  Books,  music,  bottles, 
proof-sheets,  letters,  here  the  scribbled  hints  of  a  noble  symphony, 
and  there  a  goodly  Stracchino  cheese,  lay  strown  in  every  direction. 
And  yet  he  was  perpetually  eulogizing  his  own  neatness  and  love  of 
order. 

Beethoven  was  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  inclined  rather  to  a  kind  Of  philosophic  deism,  or 
natural  religion.  A  striking  peculiarity  in  his  character  was,  that  he 
scarcely  ever  conversed  om  religion,  or  expressed  any  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  creeds  of  different  sects.  Indeed  there  were  two  subjects « 
of  conversation  which  he  carefully  avoided,  namely:  thorough  bass 
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aod  religion.  Both  he  declared  were  exhausted  themes,  and  admit- 
ted of  no  farther  discussion.  In  the  year  1814,  the  allied  Sovereigns 
met  in  congress  at  Vienna.  Crowds  of  distinguished  foreigners  vis- 
ited Beethoven,  and  the  Sovereign  in  the  realm  of  harmony,  received 
the  united  homage  of  kings  and  nobles.  Though  at  all  times  he  was 
blunt  in  his  manners,  and  often  rude  and  uncivil ;  yet  he  appears  not 
tt>  have  lacked  in  natural  kindness  of  disposition.  To  his  intimate 
friends,  to  those  who  appreciated  his  character,  and  humored  his  pe- 
culiarities, he  was  uniformly  kind  and  gentle.  Neglected  as  had 
been  his  early  education,  soured  as  his  temper  was  by  the  unkindness 
of  his  brothers,  who  suffered  him  often  to  want  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  endowed  with  a  temperament  of  extreme  sensitive- 
ness, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  shrunk  with  disgust  from 
contact  with  common,  vulgar  men  Nothing  vexed  him  so  much  as 
to  be  flattered  and  fawned  upon.  He  was  once  invited  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  a  beautiful  villa,  belonging  to  the  Baron  Von  Pronay, 
where  he  had  assigned  to  him  a  fine  suite  of  apartments.  Charmed 
as  he  was  at  first  with  his  new  abode,  yet  he  soon  took  a  dislike  to  the 
place ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  the  Baron,  whenever  he 
met  him  was  continually  making  profound  obeisances  to  him. 
Beethoven  was  very  fond  of  seating  himself  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, at  the  piano-forte,  to  improvise ;  but  his  playing,  especially  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  most  painful  to  those  who  heard  it 
Sometimes  he  would  lay  his  left  hand  fiat  on  the  key  board,  and  thus 
drown  in  discordant  noise  the  music,  to  which  he  was  giving  utterance 
with  his  right.  Especially  disagreeable  was  it  to  hear  him  improvise 
on  the  violin,  owing  to  his  inability  to  tune  the  instrument.  The  mu- 
sic which  he  thus  produced  was  frightful,  though  to  his  own  mind,  it 
was  all  pure  and  harmonious.  When  engaged  in  composing,  his  ac^ 
tions  were  extremely  singular.  Often  in  a  fit  of  complete  ab- 
straction, he  would  go  to  the  wash  basin,  and  dabble  in  the  water, 
till  his  clothes  were  entirely  wet  through ;  all  the  while  humming  and 
roaring,  for  sing  he  could  not.  Then  with  his  eyes  frightfully  dis- 
tended, he  would  pace  the  room,  jotting  down  at  intervals  his  sub- 
lime ocmeeptioDS,  and  again  he  would  dabble  and  hum.  We  quote 
entire  ftrom  Mr.  Moscheles'  book,  one  or  two  characteristic  anec- 
dotes. 

**  Wheo  Beethoven  was  playing  with  me  at  Connt  Brown's  his  three  marches 

for  two  performers,  P was  carrying  on  a  loud  and  merry  conversation,  with  a 

beamafid  young  lady.    Beethoven  made  several  attempts  to  silence  them,  without 
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success,  when  suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  playing,  he  jumped  up  and  said  lond 
enough  to  be  heard  by  every  body  present,  *  I  do  not  play  for  such  swine/  The 
music  accordingly  ceased  to  the  vexation  of  all." 

"  Beethoven  was  at  all  times  exceedingly  passionate.  One  day  when  I  dined 
with  him  at  the  "  Swan."  the  waiter  brought  him  a  wrong  dish.  Beethoven  had  no 
sooner  uttered  a  few  words  of  reproof,  (to  which  the  other  retorted  in  no  very  po- 
lite manner,)  then  he  took  the  dish,  amply  filled  with  the  gravy  of  the  stewed  beef 
it  contained,  and  threw  it  at  the  waiter's  head.  Those  who  know  the  dexterity  of 
Viennese  waiters  in  carrying  at  the  same  time,  several  plates  full  of  different  vi- 
ands, will  conceive  the  distress  of  the  poor  man  who  could  not  move  his  arms, 
while  the  gravy  trickled  down  his  face.  Both  he  and  Beethoven  swore  and  shout- 
ed, while  all  the  spectators  roared  with  laughter.  At  last  Beethoven  himself  join- 
ed the  chorus,  on  looking  at  the  waiter,  who  was  licking  in  with  his  tongue,  the 
gravy  which  bedewed  his  countenance.    The  picture  was  worthy  a  Hogarth." 

^  Beethoven  should  by  no  means  be  offered  as  a  model  for  directors  of  orches- 
tras.  The  performers  under  him  were  obliged  cautiously  to  avoid  being  led  astray 
by  their  conductor,  who  thought  only  of  his  composition,  and  constantly  labored 
to  depict  the  exact  expression  required,  by  the  most  varied  gesticulations.  Thus 
when  the  passage  was  loud,  he  often  beat  time  downwards,  when  his  hand  should 
have  been  up.  A  diminuendo  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  by  contracting  his 
person,  making  himself  smaller,  and  when  a  pianisimo  occurred,  he  seemed  to 
slink  beneath  the  conductors  desk.  As  the  sounds  increased  in  loudness,  so  did 
he  gradually  rise  up,  as  if  out  of  an  abyss ;  and  when  the  full  force  of  the  united 
instruments  broke  upon  the  ear,  raising  himself  on  tip-toe,  he  looked  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  with  both  his  arms  floating  about,  seemed  as  if  he  would  soar  to  the 
clouds." 

*^  If  in  playing  to  him,  I  made  a  mistake  in  passages,  or  if  I  happened  to  strike 
a  trrontj  note,  where  he  required  a  peculiarly  accentuated  one,  he  seldom  said  any- 
thing; but  if  I  showed  any  want  of  expression,  if  I  omitted  a  crescendo,  or  if  I 
did  not  succeed  in  rendering  the  character  of  the  piece,  he  became  incensed  ;  the 
former  he  said,  was  chance ;  but  the  latter,  want  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  of  atten- 
tion. Indeed  he  himself  might  often  be  reproached  with  the  former  defect,  even 
when  playing  in  public" 

His  personal  appearance  is  thus  described : 

"  Beethoven's  height  scarcely  exceeded  five  feet  four  inches.  His  figure  was 
compact,  strong,  and  muscular.  His  head,  which  was  unusually  large,  was  cover- 
ed with  long  bushy  grey  hair,  which  being  always  in  a  state  of  disorder  gave  a  cer- 
tain wildness  to  his  appearance.  His  forehead  was  high  and  expanded ;  and  he 
had  small  brown  eyes,  which,  when  he  laughed,  seemed  to  be  nearly  sunk  in  his 
.  head ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  suddenly  distended  to  an  unusually  large 
size,  when  one  of  his  musical  ideas  took  possession  of  his  mind.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  would  look  upwards,  his  eyes  rolling  and  flashing  brightly,  or  straight 
forward,  with  his  eye-balls  fixed  and  motionless.  There  was  an  air  of  inspiration 
and  dignity  in  his  aspect ;  and  his  diminutive  figure  seemed  to  tower  to  the  gigan- 
tic proportions  of  his  mind." 
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Beethoven  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  in  the  57th  year  of 
hia  age.  In  viewing  his  character  hoth  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  man,  we 
see  nothing  hut  originality,  of  the  most  strange  and  startling  kind.  He 
introduced  a  new  era  in  the  musical  world.  At  first,  many  of  his 
works  appear,  repulsive  rather  than  attractive.  They  require  long 
and  patient  study  hefore  they  can  he  appreciated.  The  shrill  dis- 
sonances, the  bold  modulations,  at  first,  appear  to  us  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible ;  but  at  length)  we  learn  to  love  and  wonder  at  them. 
The  ^  gnome-like  pleasantries,"  the  stormy,  chaotic  masses  of  sound, 
first  amaze,  and  then  entrance  us,  as  we  catch  the  inspiration,  and 
feel  the  rush  of  emotions,  called  forth  by  the  sublime  harmony  of  the 
master  spirit. 


THE  FINE  ARTS.  C^  6-4  >  t  tt  . 


Beauty  has  an  enchanting  power.  Wherever  man  sees  it,  he  bows 
and  worships.  No  heart  is  so  insensible  as  not  to  feel  a  thrill  of  rap- 
ture when  Beauty  waves  her  majestic  wand,  and  calls  up  before  the 
vision,  the  glowing  pictures  which  exhibit  her  own  loveliness.  We 
admire  the  nodding  lily  that  blooms  in  the  valley,  the  gold-tinged 
cloud  that  floats  along  the  evening  sky,  the  symmetry  of  the  human 
form ;  but  we  stop  not  here  in  our  admiration.  Nature's  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  skill  and  beauty,  yet  we  delight  to  look  upon 
man's  attempt  to  surpass  her  wondrous  glories,  or  to  imitate  what  she 
has  wrought  out  to  perfection.  We  yield,  then,  homage  to  the  beau- 
tiful, both  in  nature  and  in  art  Universal  experience  declares  that 
the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  requires  it.  » 

Homer  is  remembered  for  his  immortal  songs ;  Plato  for  his  com- 
prehensive philosophy ;  yet  we  forget  not  Pythagoras  and  Socrates, 
though  they  left  no  written  traces  of  their  being,  to  the  world.  So  is 
it  with  the  Painters,  the  Architects,  the  Sculptors,  who  inscribed  their 
names  centuries  since,  on  the  imperishable  roll  of  fame.  There  may 
be  no  vestige  left  of  their  works,  on  which  we  may  gaze  and  wonder, 
yet  as  long  as  Antiquity  sends  forth  her  voice  in  praise  of  her  depart- 
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ed  sons,  so  long  shall  there  be  some  to  embalm  these  heroes  in  their 
memory,  and  to  draw  forth  instructive  lessons  from  their  successful 
life. 

The  scholar's  mind  is  moulded  hj  the  works  he  studies.  The  dead 
slill  speak  to  him  and  fasten  their  own  impress  on  his  duiracter. 
Poets  and  philosophers  maj  have  more  power  to  fashion  the  youth- 
ful mind,  than  they  who  chisel  out  the  rough  marble,  or  paint  upon 
the  glowing  canvass  the  lineaments  of.  perfect  excellence  and  beauty, 
but  still  Apelles,  and  Fhidias,  and  Zeuxis  fail  not  yet  to  influence  the 
enlightened  world. 

The  student  of  their  classic  age  feels  his  soul  fired  within  him  and 
waking  up  to  glorious  action,  when  he  learns  that  Alexander  would 
allow  no  one  to  paint  him  for  immortality  but  Apelles,  and  none  bat 
Lysippus  to  cut  him  out  from  the  eternal  rock.  He  beholds  Farrha- 
sins  at  the  Olympic  games  arrayed  in  his  purple  robes,  and  decked 
with  a  garland  of  gold;  he  sees  a  king  of  Bithynia  offering  to  dis- 
charge an  immense  public  debt,  for  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles ;  and  it 
is  such  a  sight,  though  it  be  imaginary,  which  elevates  his  conceptions, 
and  makes  him  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  secure  for  himself  equal  re- 
nown. 

The  painting  may  have  lost  its  color,  the  well-wrought  marble  have 
crumbled  into  dust ;  yet  we  know  that  they  once  drew  forth  the  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  of  tasteful  and  critical  minds,  and  hence 
they  still  speak  out 


■  in  characters  that  never  die, 


The  human  greatness  of  an  age  gone  by.*' 

Two  questions  arise : 

1.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  development  of  ait 
among  the  Grecian  people  ? 

2.  Should  Americans  emulate  their  bright  achievements  ? 

In  giving  an  answer  to  the  Jirst  of  these  questions,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  they  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  derive  their  extra- 
ordinary skill  from  the  Egyptians.  Their  first  rough-hewn  ideas  of 
image-work  may  have  been  transported  across  the  sea  from  the  land 
of  colossal  beetles  and  fiat^nosed  sphinxes ;  or  they  may  have  acquired 
them  from  Phoenician  artists.  To  the  latter  source  we  may  attribute 
but  very  little  of  their  knowledge ;  but  Egypt  poured  forth  her  treas- 
ures, like  her  own  mighty  Nile,  to  beautify  and  enrich  all  Europe. 
Greece  partook  of  her  munificence  and  the  more  ancient  perfoiman- 
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ces  at  her  own  artists  agree  well  in  their  style  and  character,  with  the 
works  of  those  '*  magicians"  who  once  trod  the  soil  of  that  compara- 
tivelj  enlightened  land.  Yet  mere  imitation  could  not  satisfy  Grecian 
atteipiise.  And  in  this  single  fact  we  behold  the  secret  of  their  un- 
sarpassed  success. 

We  would  not  give  them  credit  for  their  excellence  as  though  they 
had  been  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  yet  had  brought 
them  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  for  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  there 
13  much  of  the  grand  and  loily  in  the  Egyptian  style,  though  it  have 
nooe  of  that  real  grandeur  and  sublimity,  that  grace  and  beauty, 
which  are  d^nanded  by  a  perfect  taste. 

The  pyramids  and  obelisks  may  outlive  the  existing  races  of  man- 
kind, bat  they  will  bear  stronger  evidence  of  the  degrading  state  of 
serritnde  under  which  the  Egyptians  groaned,  than  they  will  of  an 
enterprising  people — the  cultivators  of  art.  They  were  set  out  there 
on  the  plain  to  astonish  the  human,  mind  forever,  and  though  they  do 
this,  they  will  never  convince  men  that  their  builders  were  skilled  in 
the  noblest  and  sublimest  forms  of  architecture.  If  it  be  true  that 
Athens  and  Sparta  obtained  their  knowledge  of  these  arts  from  their 
neighbors  across  the  d^k-colored  sea,  men's  admiration  shall  be  not 
less  lasting,  as  they  witness  the  vast  superiority  of  the  copy  which 
was  taken  by  their  honored  sons,  from  the  disfigured  and  dispropor- 
tioned  original. 

The  question  then  for  us  to  consider,  is,  by  what  means  were  the 
Gre^  enabled  to  arrive  at  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts 
of  design  ? 

Is  it  true  that  the  human  mind  is  now  less  expanded, — ^less  given 
to  look  at  what  is  excellent  and  beautiful,  than  it  was  two  thousand 
years  i^o  ?  "We  do  indeed  read  over  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy 
of  some  of  the  mighty  intellects  which  were  once  the  presiding 
geniuses  of  Greece,  and  feel  that  they  had  sublimity  of  thought,  and 
beauty  of  conception,  yet  we  are  hardly  willing  to  admit  that  their 
ci^Mcities  were  broader  and  deeper  than  we  may  witness  in  this  nine- 
teenUi  century ; — Whence  we  find  not  the  reason  of  their  superiority 
Acre.  Nor  did  the  balmy  and  elastic  breezes  that  floated  along  the 
shores  of  Greece,  bring  with  them  richer  pabulum  for  her  children  to 
feed  on, — ^nor  the  bright  sunshine  of  her  heaven,  her  beautiful  scenery, 
her  delightful  climate,  furnish  a  deeper  source  of  inspiration,  than  ex- 
isted along  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Nile,  on  the  plains  and  hills  of 
Palestine,  or  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  gigantic  Apennines. 
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While  her  cloud-capped  mountams  and  her  smiling  vales,  were  not 
surpassed  in  sublimity  and  beauty,  by  those  of  any  other  land,  it  was 
not  these  which  so  developed  the  plastic  powers  of  the  mind,  and  gave 
them  that  full  play  which  brought  out  from  the  cold  dull  rock  the  ex- 
ternal anatomy  of  man,  seeming  to  need  nothing  but  a  soul  infused, 
to  wake  it  up  to  life — ^it  was  not  simply  causes  like  these,  which  ef- 
fected such  miracles  of  art.  Operating  as  a  stimulus,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  him,  the  scenery  of  Greece  did  not  alone  give  the  artist  his 
success;  for  we  must  remember  that  even  now  the  same  sun  that 
lighted  up  the  groves  of  Attica,  %hines  with  undiminished  splendor,  on 
the  land, — ^the  same  pure  and  balmy  air  breathes  along  the  whoie 
Grecian  shore ;  yet  no  bards  rise  up  and  chant  immortal  song,  no 
sculptor's  hands  work  out  great  wonders  of  art,  as  if  guided  by  super- 
natural agency. 

The  wild  workings  of  democracy, — was  it  these  which  drew  forth 
such  unsurpassed  excellence  ?  Was  it  the  stirring  spirit  of  liberty — 
that  liberty  which  is  worth 

** — ft  whole  eteraity  of  bondage  " 

which  gave  the  Grecian  mind  such  a  mighty  impulse,  and  made  it  over- 
leap all  that  had  gone  before  it,  in  its  splendid  exhibitions  of  art  ? 
Keasonably,  we  may  attribute  much  that  was  accomplished,  to  the  no- 
ble spirit  of  generous  emulation,  which  ever  characterises  an  enlight- 
ened, free-acting  democracy.  The  various  states  of  Hellas,  were 
rivals  for  honor,  and  they  labored  hard  for  superiority.  Hence 
not  only  the  Fine  Arts  flourished,  but  every  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge was  cherished,  and  watched  with  diligence. 

Before  this  day,  poets  and  philosophers,  orators  and  heroes  had 
come  forth,  and  battled  manfully  with  the  foes  of  right  and  freedom. 
Then  followed  the  tide  of  Grecian  glory.  But  when  the  republican 
governments  fell  beneath  the  sway  of  tyrants,  genius  felt  his  hand 
grow  palsied,  and  his  heart  grow  fmnt  True,  princes,  witli  their 
gold,  gave  some  impulse  to  the  artist's  faltering  will,  yet  gold  could  not 
lead  on  to  effort,  like  the  inspiring  power  of  a  generous  rivalry,  caUed 
into  exerdse,  by  the  increasing  renown  of  independent  sister  states. 

Freedom  yielded  to  oppression  ;  and  Art  sunk  down  into  neglect, 
along  with  philosophy  and  literature,  while  heroism  and  eloquence 
fled  forever  from  the  land  of  Homer,  and  Aristotle,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, and  Plata  Thus  it  becomes  certain  that  liberty,  and  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  were  two  exciting  causes  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  to  their 
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existence  among  the  Greeks,  we  mnat  impute  somewhat  of  their  pie- 
eminence  in  art. 

But  the  games  of  Greece,  where  the  human  fbm  was  seen  in  its 
natural  and  perfect  beauty,  where  was  gathered  all  that  was  cakular 
ted  to  arouse  and  dazzle,  where  the  yictors  were  honored  as  a  sort 
of  demi-gods,  these  public  games  were  one  great  means  of  develop* 
ing  that  extraordinary  manifestation  of  artistic  skill,  which  her  paint- 
ers, her  architects,  and  her  sculptors  displayed. 

But  the  causes  we  have  mentioned,  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
secret  of  their  great  success.  Powerful  they  were,  but  their  chief 
source  of  inspiration  was  this — their  mythology.  They  believed,  not 
so  much  in  the  existence  and  eternity  of  one  great  presiding  God,  as 
in  the  agency  of  beings  who  were  under  the  control  of  an  inexorable 
fate;  every  city  and  hill-top,  every  stream  and  meadow,  had  its 
guardian  deity,  and  him,  men  would  represent  on  canvass,  or  in  the 
more  enduring,  life-like  marble.  Had  these  gods  been  thought  more 
exalted ;  pure,  mystic  spirits,  not  goaded  on  by  an  all-controlling 
Destiny, — ^beings  like  Israel's  Omnipotent,  Phidias  would  have 
moulded  some  other  than  the  features  of  divinity,  and  had  he  not 
worshiped  a  god  of  higher  character  than  did  the  Egyptians,  he  would 
never  have  embodied  in  his  work,  that  most  sublime  of  all  Homer's 
conceptions,  of  Jupiter  rocking  high  Olympus  with  his  nod,  while 

<<AUaroimd 
The  sorercign's  eyerlastii^g  head,  bis  carls 
Ambrosial  shook.** 

Eerey  no  doubt  was  the  source  of  thai  superior  excdleiioe  in  art,  ai 
which  the  world  has  wondered. 

Immortal  beings  and  men-gods,  transferred  from  their  day  to  hea- 
ven, were  to  be  exhibited  in  all  their  divine  and  exalted  attributes. 

This,  then,  was  the  mjrsterious  power  which  gave  the  sculptor  his 
success.  It  unfolded  before  his  mind  perfecdon,  displayed  only  in  die 
wondrous  universe  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  He  saw  no  deity,  but 
Natiire  spoke  out  loudly  of  an  Ommpotent,  and  the  artist  would  draw 
on  his  canvass,  or  cut  with  his  chisel  from  the  mountain  quarry,  his 
ideal  of  a  god.  He  would  bring  forth  a  work  for  an  immortal  life, 
while  he  moulded  the  form  and  lineaments  of  ^  incarnate  immortality* 
itself.  His  object  was  to  present  to  human  sight,  the  imagined  ghNy 
of  Deity,  and  he  was  stimulated  to  his  efforts  by  all  the  motives  we 
have  noticed,  to  accomplish  his  design. 
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Sach  were  the  causes  of  Gredan  superioritj  and  renown  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  And  if  Praxiteles  has  left  behind  him  a  statue  not  sur- 
passed in  beauty  of  execution,  by  anything  which  Fisano  or  Michael 
Angelo  produced— 'Unexcelled  by  any  work  of  the  kind  ever  executed 
by  man — ^well  may  we  say  in  sorrow  to  Greece,  **  Thou  once  lovely 
and  honored  land,  how  art  thou  fallen !  How  art  thou  dishonored  by 
the  descendants  of  thy  glorious  sons  I  Wake  thee,  to  thy  duty,  and 
again  thou  shalt  astonish  the  world  !'* 

But  while  none  have  exeelledj  there  are  many  works  of  modem 
tunes,  which  show  us  what  can  be  done  by  the  genius  of  the  artist, 
though  he  may  not  try  to  fashion  out  the  Eternal.  They  look  like 
the  very  handiwork  of  God.    Wherever  we  behold 

**  The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
The  scolptur'd  marble,  and  the  breathing  gold" 

we  pause  in  admiration. 

Italy  is  not  more  celebrated  for  her  poets,  than  for  her  sculptors 
and  painters.  Virgil  could  once  speak  almost  sneeringly,  of  the  su- 
periority of  Greece,  in  the  arts  of  design. 

^  Excndcnt  alii  spirantia  mollios  asra, 
Credb  eqnidem  :  tItos  dncent  de  mannore  Tnltns  :— 
Tn  regere  imperio  popnlos,  Bomane,  memento : 
Hflse  tibi  erant  artes/' 

He  little  thought  that  a  man  should  ever  arise  to  rival  his  own  glory, 
by  his  skill  in  art,  on  the  very  soil  he  trod.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Fine  Arts  then,  is  seen  to  distinguish  a  nation;  hence  we  would 
briefly  consider  the  second  quesdon  proposed : 

2.  Should  the  Fine  Arts  be  earnestly  cultivated  by  Americans  ? 

If  Schlegel's  definition  of  science  is  correct,  viz  :  that  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  all  thinking,  and  in  its  actual  operations  as  applied  to  life, 
and  in  itself  carried  to  a  conclusion,  is  one  with  it,  then,  surely, 
Americans  should  encourage  the  improvement  of  its  every  branch. 

The  fancied  objection  that  these  arts  are  of  no  utilityj  still  clings  to 
our  hearts ;  but  of  what  service  is  utility,  if  it  be  not  to  make  us  hap- 
py ?  Do  we  not  libel  Nature, — do  we  not  accuse  God  of  deepest  folly, 
when  we  cry  out  against  the  ornaments  of  Art  ?  Let  us  cease  thus  to 
cry,  or  first  tear  away  the  bright  colors  of  the  garden,  and  the  gold 
which  fringes  the  summer  cloud.  Let  us  pull  down  the  awe-inspiring 
mountain  cliffs,  and  fill  up  the  vallies,  before  we  plead  so  loud  and 
earnestly,  for  the  destruction  of  what  man  has  wrought  that  is  beauti- 
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fal  and  charming^  or  deter  him  from  loving  poetry,  painting,  and  sculp- 
tore.  The  roof  of  heaven  is  ^fretted  with  golden  fire,*'  and  hence,  let 
us  fit  up  our  own  creations  in  beauty  and  loveliness. 

The  influence  of  the  arts  is  elevating  and  refining,  and  we  should 
cultivate  them  for  this  tendency  to  exalt  individual  and  national  char- 
acter. The  objections  that  there  is  not  wealth  enough  in  the  land — 
that  we  have  no  taste  for  the  Arts — and  that  they  are  of  no  real 
utility  ;  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  convincing  and  melting  sight 
of  the  developments  our  painters  and  sculptors  have  already  made.  No 
one  will  deny  that  there  is  a  beneficial  tendency  in  good  poetry,  rhet- 
oric, and  music,  and  yet  these  are  to  be  classed  under  the  Fine  Arts.  Let 
us  have  more  Miltons,  Whitefields,  Mozarts,  and  let  us  be  equally 
anxious  for  other  Raphaels,  and  Angelos,  and  Canovas,  to  arise  among 
us.  A  nation's  heroes  are  her  great  men,  and  he  who  makes  the 
marble  soften  into  life,  under  his  hand,  or  dips  his  pencil  in  colors,  as 
beautiful  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  from  heaven,  adds  lustre  to  his 
country's  name.  We  have  now  artists  of  the  first  order;  let  their  ef- 
forts be  encouraged,  and  they  shall  add  to  the  ornament,  the  refine- 
ment, and  the  dignity  of  society.  Would  that  in  this  land,  we  might 
have  a  work  performed,  at  which  men  should  gaze  and  wonder,  while 
they  feel  more  strongly  than  ever,  the  power  of  beauty,  and  exclaim 
aloud, 

**■  So  stands  the  Statae,  which  enchants  the  world.** 

If  the  Fine  Arts  flourish  no  more  on  the  bright  soil  of  Greece,  at 
least  let  them  not  be  neglected  in  this  land  of  improvement,  which  has 
already  produced  a  West,  an  Allston,  and  a  Powers.  Though  there 
be  no  gods  to  paint,  or  cut  out  of  the  Hving  rock,  we  may  well  hope, 
when  we  see  the  "  Slave"  of  one  of  cSt  countrymen,  everywhere  at- 
tracting such  attention,  that  the  day  is  fast  coming  on,  when  our  coun- 
try shall  cultivate,  with  the  same  earnestness  that  she  does  the  arts 
strictly  useful,  those  which  are  imitative,  and  omamentaL 

♦  *  Jr. 


Error,  though  men  may  call  it  new,  is  often  but  some  old  delusion, 
dad  in  new  apparel.  In  all  her  Protean  shapes,  she  is  ihe  same  in 
essence.  In  all  her  modem  forms,  she  finds  a  type,  in  some  old  myth, 
or  superstition.  She  is  the  comet,  which  with  pale  ^portentous 
light,'*  returns  at  distant  and  irregular  periods. 

Truth  is  the  fixed  star,  which,  ever  and  unalterably  shines  with 
steady  splendor. 
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PSALM. 


A8    THE    HART    PANTETH    AFTER    THE    WATER-BRO0Kfl|    BO    PANTETH    MT 
SOUL  APTER  THEE,  O  GOD." 

Psalm  xlii. 


As  the  Hart  for  the  water-brook  yeameth, 

So  yeameth  my  bosom  for  Thee  ! 
And  my  soul  with  strange  agony  bameth, 

And  longs  from  its  guilt  to  be  free ; 
Oh  where  is  the  joy  and  the  gladness 

That  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  Thine  own, 
Por  mine  is  all  grief  and  all  sadness, 

And  sighs  in  its  sorrow  alone. 


A  cloud  o'er  my  spirit  is  brooding, 

Enshrouding  in  darkness,  my  heart. 
No  gleam  of  Thy  sunshine  intruding. 

To  rend  its  deep  shadows  apart; 
The  hopes  I  had  chciUhed,  have  withered ; 

The  joys  I  had  treasured,  have  flown  j 
And  sorrow  and  darkness  have  gathered. 

Whence  the  light  of  thy  smiling  has  gone. 


All  lonely  and  sighing  I  languish, 

For  sin  does  my  bosom  control, 
Oh  I  save  in  the  midst  of  my  anguish, 

And  heal  the  deep  wounds  of  my  soul ! 
Then  come,  Oh  I  my  Saviour !  inherit 

The  heart  that  is  ever  thine  own. 
And  Oh  1  may  the  song  of  my  spirit. 

Like  incense,  ascend  to  thy  throne. 
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MUSICAL     NOTES.        H^u^  ujl.^o^  ^ 
No.   I. 


BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  KO  EAB. 


No  EAB  ?  Shade  of  Diofoirus,  we  hear  some  reader  excl^m,  the 
man  must  be  a  physiogical  curiositj  !  Alreadj,  in  fancj,  we  see  our 
head  preserved  in  spirits  to  adorn  the  collection  of  some  future  Cuvier, 
great  in  comparative  anatomy.  But  such  is  not  our  meaning ;  nay^ 
dame  Nature  has  supplied  us  with  no  ordinary  expanse  of  those  use- 
ful appendages.  Nor  have  we  suffered  ought  from  the  executioner's 
shears.  Our  natural  ears  stand  in  all  their  pristine  proportions.  The 
fact  is,  we  spoke  metaphorically,  we  have  no  tar  (or  music.  This  is  a 
melancholy  fact  Even  maternal  fondness  had  to  admit  it,  while  we 
were  yet  in  tender  infancy.  Our  elder  sister  reiterated  the  opinion 
when  we  maliciously  set  at  nought  her  cherished  accordeon — an  heir- 
loom in  the  family.  It  gradually  impressed  itself  upon  our  youthful 
mind  that  they  were  right  Singing  masters  came  not  near  us.  So- 
cial choirs  eschewed  our  presence.  Aunt  Pbebe's  piano  was  taboo 
to  our  touch.  Jewsharps  were  a  sheer  waste  of  our  infantile  pennies. 
Cornstalk  fiddles  gave  forth  no  touching  melody  in  our  hands.  Our 
voice  was  like  unto  the  wind,  whistling  through  rusty  keyhole.  We 
remember  once  attempting  to  whistle  Yankee  Doodle,  and  getting  a 
compliment  therefor,  from  our  grandmother.  The  dear  old  lady  lis- 
tened a  while  with  great  zest ;  "  well,"  said  she,  "  that  does  beat  all ! 
^  to  think  of  a  child  like  that  whistling  psalmtunes  1"  In  short  we 
were  destitute  of  ear, 

We  have  spoken  jestingly  of  this,  yet  in  truth  it  has  been  no  jest, 
but  a  mournful  reality.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch  we  are  writing,  but 
our  own  actual  experience.  Gifted  with  the  more  passio&ate  love  of 
mosic^  we  have  been  from  childhood  unable  to  gratify  our  own  taste. 
The  love  of  it  has  grown  upon  us  with  years,  a  strsdn  of  sweet  music 
thrills  us  to  the  very  soul,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  sound 
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a  note  correctlj.  Think  not  that  it  is  a  light  thing,  this  want  of  ours. 
Imagine  a  man,  alive  to  everj  charm  of  eloquence,  to  all  the  delights 
of  sweet  social  converse,  to  every  voice  of  affection,  capable  of 
*  listening  to  all  these,  and  jet  debarred  from  ever  uttering  a  syllable 
from  his  own  lips ;  what  a  poor,  dumb,  cold  fragment  of  humanity,  he 
would  seem ;  in  what  constant  misery  he  would  dwell  I  Yet  such  a 
case  would  scarcely  be  worse  than  ours  has  seemed  at  times.  The 
most  intense  delight  to  which  our  feelings  are  sensible,  is  derived  from 
music ;  we  have  thought  at  times  we  would  give  years  of  our  life  to 
be  able  to  utter  ourselves,  the  entrancing  sounds  that  have  charmed 
us  from  other's  lips---and  yet  we  are  doomed  always  to  forego  that 
pleasure. 

It  has  been  an  anomalous  position,  truly,  thus  to  find  our  purest 
joy  in  sweet  melody,  and  yet  to  be  precluded  from  ever  sharing  the 
pleasure  with  others.  We  have  many  reminiscences  associated  in  our 
memory,  with  favorite  airs,  and  some  of  these  it  is  our  design  to  em- 
body in  these  papers. 

"  Some  80  meny  that  yoall  laogh, 
Sozne  are  sad  and  ferious, 

and  no  doubt, 

"  Some  80  ^te  that  their  approach, 
Will  be  enough  to  weary  os." 

When  we  s^d  we  loved  music,  we  did  not  mean  to  include  all 
music  Nor  even  all  good  music,  for  we  must  confess  to  a  most  way- 
ward taste,  that  setteth  at  naught  many  things  of  high  esteem  in  the 
eyes  of  connaiBseurs.  It  would  be  hard  to  define  what  we  do  like,  so 
little  do  we  know  of  the  musical  vocabulary.  It  is  our  impression 
that  our  favorite  pieces  are  for  the  most  part  simple  in  style,  and  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  melody,  than  the  sudden  eonire-temps  and  artful 
discords  of  the  modem  school ;  but  this  we  venture  only  as  a  mere 
conjecture.  Our  first  reminiscence  is  of  the  accordeon  afore-mentioned, 
wherewith  our  sister  was  wont  to  accompany  herself  in  ^  Thou,  thou, 
reignest  in  this  bosom,"  all  the  summer  evenings.  Methinks  I  see  her 
now, — she  was  fifleen,  and  of  course  in  love — sitting  through  the  long 
twilight,  in  the  old-fashioned  stoop,  alternately  pumping  at  her  aged 
instrument,  and  listening  to  the  distant  wailings  of  her  beloved's  flute, 
from  the  boarding  school  opposite.  ^  ptusant^  the  flirtation  lasted 
three  months,  then  we  heard  her  sing  <<  My  "heart  and  lute  are  broken 
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now,"  and  for  three  days  the  accordeon  fell  into  disgrace.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  heart  was  mended,  and  the  melody-pump, 
once  more  in  high  favor,  went  wheezing  on  through  another  flirtation. 
We  have  another  reminiscence  like  unto  this,  that  is  not  many  moons 
old.  It  is  of  a  young  lady,  and  an  old  piano,  and  the  tune  of  Green- 
ville-  It  was  our  delight,  after  we  ourselves  got  hardened  to  the  in- 
fliction, to  inveigle  luckless  strangers  into  inviting  her  to  play.  She 
never  needed  a  second  bidding,  nor  was  there  much  delay  in  selecting 
pieces.  GreenviUe  was  all  she  knew,  and  that  she  did  know  with  a 
vengeance !  How  the  hapless  victim  stood,  a  whole  hour  by  the 
watch,  to  hear  that  edifying  tune,  with  all  its  variations — how  the 
damsel  did  turn,  and  twist,  and  roll  her  eyes,  and  make  great  shew  of 
using  a  pedal,  that  had  been  lamed  for  life  years  before — and  above 
all,  how  we  used  to  curl  up  in  a  comer,  and  laugh  ourselves  purple- 
faced  at  the  fun  I  This  same  tune  of  Greenville  calls  to  mind  a  sec- 
ond scene.  Once  upon  a  time,  when  it  was  heaven  to  us  to  spend 
an  evening  with  a  pretty  girl,  we  were  enjoying  that  bliss  at  the  house 

of  our  friend  T .     We  confessed  our  penchant  for  music,  and  by 

dint  of  half  an  hour's  persuasion,  got  the  charming  Miss  Mary  to  seat 
herself  at  the  piano.  "  One  tune  then — only  one — and  that,  you  must 
choose,"  We  turned  over  the  leaves  in  blank  despair.  It  was  the 
collection  of  some  long-named  Academy,  and  without  words.  As  for 
determining  by  the  notes,  we  could  as  soon  have  read  Hebrew.  We 
gathered  courage  to  decide  upon  a  good  looking  page,  and  smilingly 
she  began.  Jove !  it  was  Greenville !  We  grew  sick  at  heart,  and 
ghastly  pale— all  at  once  we  remembered  an  engagement  at  that  very 
moment.  As  we  left  the  door,  the  music  seemed  to  our  excited  im- 
agination to  take  unto  itself  speech. 

"  Wretched  sinner, 
Wretched  sinner, 
Ton're  a  did  and  nsed-np  man !" 

But  a  truce  to  trivialities ;  we  have  an  incident  to  relate  of  far  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  it  is  connected  in  our  reminiscences  with  that  more 
touching  song,  "  The  Watcher."  This,  hackneyed  as  it  is,  we  do  love 
dearly  still,  though  it  requires  all  our  moral  courage  to  confess  it^ 
Nothing  has  done  the  cause  of  music  more  harm,  than  this  constant 
anxiety  for  '^  some  new  thing."  The  more  beautiful  a  new  piece  is, 
the  more  universally  popular  it  becomes  ;  and  then — not  because  it  is 
less  beautiful  than  before — ^not  in  reality,  because  we  are  tired  of  it^-r 
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but  because  it  is  otU  offaihion^  it  must  give  way  to  some  noTeltj,  of 
far  inferior  merit  We  confess  that  we  are  not  partial  to ''  Auld  Lang 
Syne"  on  the  jewsharp,  nor  "  Long,  long  ago"  as  a  music  lesson ;  but 
when  fittingly  performed,  they  delight  us  now,  as  much  as  when  we 
first  heard  them ;  nay,  even  more,  for  like  the  voices  of  old  friends, 
they  have  an  added  charm,  and  bring  with  them  a  hundred  pleasant 
associations.  Hackneyed  ?  so  is  the  glorious  light  of  Heaven  hack- 
neyed, and  the  clear  cool  water ;  yet,  who  thinks  of  avoiding  the  one, 
or  rejecting  the  other  ?  A  young  lady  laughed  at  us  once,  for  asking 
her  to  sing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  We  said  nothing,  but  we  expect  to 
see  her  yet  dancing  over  her  grandmother's  grave,  because  the  dear 
old  lady  was  buried  a  year  ago,  and  must  be  hachteyed  by  this  time. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  The  incident  we  were  about  to  relate, 
though  not  precisely  similar  to  that  related  in  the  song  of"  the  Watch- 
er," resembles  it  in  some  measure,  and  is  besides  an  actual  fact  It 
occurred  some  years  ago,  not  far  from  our  own  home,  and  we  heard 
the  tale  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferer  himself. 

A  sudden  tempest,  one  evening,  overtook  some  fishing  boats  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay,  and  drove  one  of  them  some  miles  to  sea.  Her 
only  occupants  were  a  man  and  his  son ;  the  one  a  rough,  hardy  fish- 
erman, familiar  with  danger,  and  fearless  of  it ;  the  other  his  only 
child,  a  sickly  lad  of  fourteen.  To  breast  the  gale  was  impossible ; 
but  by  running  before  it,  our  fisherman  hoped  to  ride  through  it,  as 
more  than  once  he  had  done  before.  The  night  was  soon  pitchy  dark ; 
but  his  heart  did  not  fail  him,  till  his  boy,  as  he  rose  to  perform  some 
trifiing  duty  about  the  boat,  fell  prostrate  before  him  in  a  fit  I  Can 
fiction  supply  a  more  terrible  situation  than  this,  alone  upon  the  tem- 
pestuous sea,  in  a  frail  shallop,  and  his  only  child  lymg  in  convulsions 
at  his  feet  ?  On  they  ran,  the  wretched  boy  enclosed  in  the  arms  of 
his  still  more  wretched  father ;  but  ere  many  minutes  passed,  the  fish- 
erman descried  a  distant,  but  rapidly  approaching  light  He  knew  it 
was  a  steamer,  and  that  of  the  largest  class  that  traverse  our  coasts ; 
every  minute  was  rapidly  diminishing  the  distance  between  them,  and 
his  heart  beat  quick  with  the  thought  of  safety  for  himself,  and  his 
child.  A  moment  more  and  they  were  just  abeam;  with  all  his 
strength  he  cried  for  help,  but  the  wind  bore  his  voice  far  down  to 
leeward,  and  it  was  lost  in  the  tempest,  and  the  clatter  of  her  machin- 
ery. Again  he  shouted  with  all  the  energy  of  despair ;  he  could  see 
the  men  at  work  on  board,  and  even  the  passengers  in  her  saloon ; 
but  they  could  not  see  him,  and  the  gale  hurried  him  on,  away  finom 
this,  his  last,  his  only  hope ! 
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As  thej  passed  down  to  the  leeward,  a  broad  beam  of  light  from  the 
cabin  windows,  shone  ujion  them.  *'  I  saw  my  poor  boy's  face,"  he 
smd,  ^and  I  think  he  knew  me,and  his  mouth  worked  as  if  he  wanted 
to  speak, — to  send,  it  may  be,  some  dying  word  to  the  poor  mother 
that  was  watching  for  us  at  home,  but  the  wind  swept  us  into  the  dark 
again,  and  before  long,  I  knew  that  he  was  deadl'^ 

A  vessel  picked  him  up  next  day,  still  driving  before  the  storm 
with  his  dead  child  at  his  feet.  When  we  first  knew  him,  he  was  as 
noble  looking  a  man  as  we  ever  saw ;  butv  when  he  told  us  this  tale, 
and  it  was  not  many  months  after,  his  frame  was  bowed  and  his 
strength  gone,  for  that  one  terrible  night  had  brought  premature  old 
age  upon  him.  Q.  X. 


THE  WARNING. 


Oh  1  drean  not  of  Life,  it  is  bitter  and  dark, 

Tfao'  Fancy  may  paint  it  with  bright  snnny  hne, 
Tho'  Hope  o*er  the  billow  lead  onward  thy  bark, 

TUl  the  bright  shores  of  promiBe  heave  gladly  in  new, 
Oh  !  think  not  then  fondly  thy  voyage  is  o*er, 

'Tis  a  mirage  that  tempts  thee  with  flattering  delay  ; 
For  e*ar  thy  yonng  footsteps  can  reach  thai  bright  shore, 

The  rision  of  beanr^  has  yanished  away. 

Oh  1  dream  not  of  Lot^— when  at  eve's  gentle  hour, 

Fond  visions  of  happiness  steal  o*er  the  mind, 
When  the  look  and  the  tone  have  a  magical  power, 

And  the  dreams  of  the  Fast  leave  the  Present  behind. 
When  thy  spirit  is  yearning  for  childhood^s  glad  years, 

For  the  kiss  of  some  loved  one— now  vanished  and  gone ; 
Oh !  think  how  that  love  was  embittered  by  tears, 

And,  steeling  thy  spirits,  unloving  live  on. 

Oh  >  dream  not  of  Fame— fho'  bright  visions  of  glory 

Have  hannted  thy  day  dreams,  thy  slumbers  perplexed, 
For  Hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  Talisman  story. 

Scarce  lights  on  one  bough,  e'er  he  flies  to  the  next 
Then  dream  not— for  visions  afar  that  are  glowing, 

Mislead  like  the  swamp-lights  that  bum  thro'  the  gloom, 
For  like  them,  those  bright  hopes  nnattained,  are  bat  throwing 

A  light  o'er  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  tomb. 
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No.  n. 
Tub  Fobqed  Check. 


Just  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  streets  of  Eldonfield,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  village  church,  stood  Bentley's  Variety  Store.  It  was  a 
large  two  story  huilding,  built  of  brick  ;  with  thick  doors,  and  heavy- 
brown  colored  shutters,  and,  lest  one  should  mistake  its  use,  this,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  owner,  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  gilt  let- 
ters of  the  huge  sign,  which  adorned  the  capacio  us  front  of  the  edi- 
fice. It  was  the  chief  center  of  the  village  trade.  "Within,  were 
goods  of  almost  every  description,  piled  up  on  the  counters  and 
shelves,  or  stowed  away  in  the  numerous  drawers,  or  distributed  va- 
riously through  the  boxes  and  barrels  which  appropriated  to  them- 
selves one  entire  side  of  the  spacious  interior.  Mr.  Bentley  himself, 
who  was  proprietor  of  some  half  dozen  factories,  had  but  little  to  do 
with  this  department  of  his  business,  but  gave  it  up  almost  entirely  to 
the  management  of  one  of  his  clerks,  whose  long  service  had  convinc- 
ed his  employer,  that  he  was  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  which  was 
60  freely  reposed  in  him.  Men  are  frequently  apt  to  be  mistaken  on 
such  points,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Bentley  was,  in  the  present  instance. 
At  any  rate,  a  stranger,  at  first  sight,  would  hardly  have  selected 
James  Wilson,  as  the  object  of  his  trust.  True,  his  manners  were 
perfectly  polite, — he  would  meet  you  with  as  cordial  a  smile  as  it 
was  possible  for  the  face  of  a  friend  to  wear  when  greeting  a  friend, 
and  would  treat  you  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  regard,  but 
when  you  would  look  up  and  meet  his  glance,  you  caught  a  strange 
fire  which  burnt  up  all  the  feelings  that  had  begun  to  rise  within 
your  heart  It  was  an  indefinable  sensation,  which  you  would  then 
experience,  and  as  these  glittering  black  eyes  fiashed  upon  your  own, 
you  would  draw  back  instinctively,  and  think  of  the  basilisk  that  is 
said  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  his  victim,  till  he  can  draw  it  to  himself  and 
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destroy  it  within  his  folds.  Perhaps  it  was  all  imagination,  doubt- 
less it  was  in  part  owing  to  this,  hut  I  never  met  James  Wilson  with- 
out a  shudder.  There  was  that  in  his  very  presence,  which  seemed 
to  tell  of  some  dark  passion  burning  within  his  soul.  It  was  not  awe, 
and  it  could  hardly  have  been  fear  with  which  he  inspired  one,  but 
yet  it  was  a  feeling  very  near  akin  to  both  of  these  emotions.  One 
felt  a  dread  of  something  indefinable  in  the  nature  of  the  man,  which 
would  appear,  and  which  all  his  smiles  and  urbanity  were  but 
the  hollow  attempt  to  conceal.  Some  would  wonder  that  Mr. 
Bentley  should  give  him  so  much  confidence,  while  others  would 
wisely  shake  their  heads  and  prophesy  that  he  would  still  repent  it. 
And  yet  James  Wilson  still  continued  head-clerk  in  Mr.  Bentley's 
store,  and  year  after  year  rolled  round,  and  found  him  holding  as 
large  a  place  as  ever  in  the  confidence  of  his  employer.  It  might 
have  been  merited,  and  perhaps  all  the  suspicions  which  were  felt, 
were  the  mere  fancies  of  a  jealous  mind, — but  we  shall  see. 

William  Leslie  was  youngest  clerk  in  the  same  store.  Every  body 
loved  hiJii,  and  no  wonder,  for  his  kind  nature  and  winning  manners' 
were  such  as  to  readily  gain  for  him  the  affections  of  all.  His  frank, 
open  countenance  and  pleasant  smile  convinced  you  that  they  were 
the  true  index  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  If  you  shrunk  back 
from  Wilson  you  found  yourself  drawn  towards  Leslie  with  real  af- 
fection ;  if  you  found  it  impossible  to  love  the  one,  it  was  equally  im- 
possible to  prevent  your  whole  heart  from  becoming  enlisted  in  favor 
of  the  other.  Both  were  capable  of  very  different  emotions  them- 
selves, as  well  as  of  inspiring  those  of  a  very  different  nature  in  the 
breasts  of  others,  and  yet  the  lives  of  both  were  woven  strangely  to- 
gether in  the  web  of  destiny. 

One  morning  Wilson  entered  the  store  much  later  than  usual,  and 
without  noticing  any  one,  walked  into  the  counting  room,  and  silently 
took  his  seat  at  his  desk.  Evidently  something  had  gone  wrong  with 
him,  for  instead  of  opening  his  ledgers  and  proceeding  with  his  usual 
business,  he  sat  with  a  thoughtful  air,  mechanically  tapping  the  desk 
with  his  pencil,  and  ever  and  anon  biting  his  lips,  while  a  bitter 
scowl  would  spread  itself  over  liis  features.  After  a  while  he  took 
out  a  letter  which  he  had  that  morning  received,  and  appeared  to  be 
carefully  studying  its  contents.  lie  then  cnished  it  together  in  his 
hands,  and  bending  forward  became  once  more  absorbed  in  his  med- 
itations. The  letter,  which  appeared  to  give  him  so  much  anxiety, 
informed  him  that  a  speculation,  into  which  he  had  entered,  and 
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pledged  himself  for  a  large  amount,  in  the  hope  of  sure  success,  had 
entirely  failed,  and  that  the  liabilities  for  which  he  had  bound  himself 
would  speedily  become  due.  Utterly  unexpected  as  the  intelligence  . 
was,  it  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  deluded  man.  He  instant- 
ly set  himself  at  work  to  devise  some  scheme  for  arresting  the  evil 
which  seemed  impending  over  him.  But  whatever  plan  he  proposed 
to  himself,  he  had  no  means  to  allow  him  to  put  in  execution,  and 
there  seemed  no  way  but  that  discovery  and  ruin  would  inevitably 
ensue.  "  No  way,"  he  whispered  to  himself,  "  no  way,  but,"  and  he 
started  up,  <'  is  not  Mr.  Bentley's  credit  good  for  an  unlimited  amount, 
and  will  not  his  name  supply  my  wants  ?"  The  thought  of  using  his 
employer's  signature  had  no  sooner  entered  his  mind  than  he  resolved 
upon  its  execution.  He  thought  not  of  the  consequences,  or  how  be 
should  escape  detection  for  such  an  act ; — ^his  whole  mind  was  bent 
on  avoiding  present  danger  and  he  cared  not  for  the  means  he  used, 
and  thought  not  of  the  result.    This  was  his  character. 

The  deed  was  done.  James  Wilson  was  a  forger.  Crime  was  no 
new  experience  to  him,  for  his  memory  was  a  long  black  catalogue  of 
guilt,  and  he  was  already  hardened  for  a  far  more  fearful  deed.  He 
had  previously  covered  up  one  sin  with  another,  and  thus  concealed 
his  crimes  from  the  knowledge  of  his  fellow  men,  and  this  was  all  he 
sought  or  cared  for.  It  troubled  him  not  that  the  burning  gaze  of 
Omniscience  looked  down  into  his  soul,  or  that  all  his  dark  plans  and 
purposes  were  laid  open  to  the  view  of  the  All  Searching  Eye.  Lit- 
tle cared  he  for  the  book  of  rememberance  which  registered  the  guilt 
of  creation,  so  long  as  it  could  be  kept  safe  from  the  inspection  of  the 
world  with  which  he  had  to  do. 

'^  Murder  will  out"  is  a  true  proverb,  and  no  less  true  when  appli- 
ed to  many  crimes  of  less  heinous  dye.  Before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
James  Wilson's  breast  was  not  the  only  one  which  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  his  forgery.  This  he  knew,  and  it  filled  him  with 
alarm.  How  William  Leslie  had  learned  the  fact  he  knew  not ;  how 
he  could  prevent  him  from  divulging  it,  was  all  he  cared  for.  To 
solve  this  problem  now  became  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts.  Poop 
Leslie,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  from  acci- 
dent, little  knew  the  dark  schemes  of  which  he  was  now  made  the 
object.  Pure  and  innocent  as  a  child  in  his  nature,  he  was  shocked 
at  the  crime,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  lay  with  a  heavy  weight  upon 
his  heart  He  did  not  wish  to  injure  Wilson — he  would  not  for  the 
world ;  but  when  he  thought  of  his  duty  to  his  employer,  he  was 
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troabled  to  know  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  He  wished  he  had 
not  known  the  fact,  for  how  could  he  conceal  it,  and  thus  injure  his 
employer,  and  how  could  he  diyulge  it,  when  this  would  ruin  his  asso- 
date  ?  He  knew  not  how  to  act,  and  so  he  kept  the  matter  to  him- 
self, and  while  it  was  always  in  his  thoughts,  he  never  allowed  a  word 
of  it  to  escape  his  lips. 

One  evening,  after  all  the  rest  had  left  the  store,  Wilson  stood  at 
his  desk  arranging  that  day's  accounts,  while  Leslie  was  without, 
putting  up  the  shutters  for  the  night.  As  the  latter  came  in,  the 
other  threw  down  his  pen  ;  deposited  his  books  in  the  safe,  and  in  an 
easy,  familiar  manner,  said :  ^  Come  Leslie,  what  say  you  to  our 
long-talked  of  fishing  expedition  to  the  pond  ?  A  cloudy  night  like 
this  is  just  the  time  you  know,  and  as  we  have  finished  business 
earlier  than  usual,  it's  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost."  Leslie 
was  accustomed  to  yield  to  his  slightest  wish,  and  the  other  knew  it, 
and  so  taking  the  tackle  and  bait  which  Wilson  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  they  sallied  forth  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one.  The 
pond  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  during  their  walk  thither, 
Wilson  used  his  best  efforts  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  com- 
panion. In  this  he  fully  succeeded.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
pond,  Leslie  was  in  high  spirits,  and  readily  acceded  to  a  proposition, 
that  they  should  enter  a  boat  that  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and 
try  their  success  out  on  the  water.  Having  made  this  ready,  they 
leaped  merrily  in,  and  seizing  the  oars  they  glided  out  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pond.  Here  they  paused  ;  let  down  their  stone  anchor ; 
threw  out  their  baits  and  began  their  work.  The  sport  was  a  novel 
one  to  Leslie,  and  he  was  enchanted  with  it  As  he  drew  in  his  lines 
again  and  again,  oveijoyed  at  his  success,  he  little  knew  of  the  de- 
signs that  were  then  revolving  in  the  mind  of  his  companion.  He 
did  not  notice  that  Wilson  had  not  once  taken  in  his  line,  and  that  he 
sat  in  moody  silence ;  looking  out  into  the  darkness,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  every  thing  but  his  own  thoughts.  Could  William  Les- 
lie but  have  read  those  thoughts,  how  he  would  have  shrunk  in  terror 
from  the  demon  that  was  harboring  them. 

<*  Well,"  said  Wilson,  at  length,  turning  suddenly  around  and  con- 
fronting his  companion,  ^  and  so  you  would  ruin  me,  ha  ?" 

The  lamp-light  flickered  over  his  countenance,  and  revealed  his 
features  wrought  up  into  a  look  of  perfect  phrenzy.  The  poor  boy 
looked  up,  but  as  he  met  the  fierce,  unearthly  gaze  that  was  leveled 
upon  lumi  he  oovered  his  &oe  with  his  hand%  and  bis  h«art  sniik  in 
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fear  as  the  thought  of  his  situation  flashed  across  his  mind.  It  took 
him  but  a  moment  to  reflect  that  he  was  wholly  in  the  power  of  a  des- 
perate and  fearless  man,  and  yet  he  could  not  see  how  he  had  injured 
him,  or  what  he  had  done  to  meet  his  displeasure.  Again,  looking 
timidly  up,  he  said ;  "  James,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  never 
sought  to  ruin  you." 

'*  It's  a  lie,"  said  his  companion  stepping  towards  him,  and  laying 
his  hand  rudely  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  youth,  "  You  have  sought  it 
every  way,  and  that  too,  long  enough.  But  it's  now  my  time  to  work, 
and  you  shall  pay  for  what  you  have  done." 

His  eye  gleamed  like  the  tiger's  when  it  flashes  upon  its  prey,  and 
Leslie  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  Still  he  prayed  for  life. 
"  You  will  not  kill  me  James,"  he  said.  "  In  the  face  of  heaven  I 
declare  it,  I  have  never  sought  to  injure  you.  How  could  I,  when 
my  niother  always  taught  me  to  do  good,  instead  of  evil,  to  every 
one,  and  not  to  think  of  harming  even  the  worm  that  crawled  at  my 
feet  ?  Sure,  I  never  harbored  a  single  thought  to  do  you  ill,  God 
knows." 

"  Ask  him  to  forgive  your  sins,"  interrupted  the  other  with  a  sneer, 
and  do  not  now  be  wasting  your  short  remaining  time  in  idle  protesta- 
tions of  your  innocence,  as  false  as  they  are  idle." 

William  Leslie  thought  of  his  home ;  his  widowed  mothei^  his  only 
sister,  and  once  more  he  sought  the  pity  of  the  terrible  man,  in  whose 
power  he  felt  himself  entirely  placed.  But  'twas  in  vain.  Wilson 
heard  him  through,  and  then  with  the  quickness  of  thought  he  seized 
an  oar  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  felled  him,  like  a  log, 
at  his  feet.  Before  he  could  recover,  he  lifted  him  up  in  his  sti;ong 
arms,  and  with  a  fearful  oath,  dropped  him  in  the  water.  In  a  mo- 
ment, \Ahat  would  he  not  have  given  could  he  have  recalled  the  deed. 
At  once,  the  whole  enormity  of  his  guilt  rushed  across  him.  He  waa 
a  murderer.  Conscience,  that  had  so  long  slumbered,  now  awoke, 
while  remorse  sprang  up  within  his  breast,  and  seemed  to  be  writing 
there  his  crime,  in  characters  of  living  fire.  All  his  past  guilt  seemed 
to  come  crowding  before  him,  and,  so  plainly,  that  he  could  read  with 
fearful  distinctness  the  record  of  his  life.  His  mind  went  back  to  the 
sunny  days  of  his  innocent  childhood,  and  then  he  thought  of  his  first 
crime  ;  of  the  pain  which  it  gave  him  ;  of  the  manner  which  he  then 
quieted  his  conscience,  and  of  the  fearful  steps  in  the  path  of  sin,  he 
had  since  trod.  It  was  a  terrible  retrospect,  but  he  had  to  endure  it. 
He  could  not  free  himself  from  the  memory  of  the  past.     He  strove 
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to  drive  it  awaj,  but  it  would  return,  and  as  the  recollection  of  his 
crimes  would  ever  and  anon  sweep  some  new  pang  of  agonj  across 
his  mindy  there  would  rise  up  within  him,  a  still  small  voice,  whisper- 
ing, **  what  if  all  mj  hopes  are  false  ?  What  if  this  shall  last  forever  ?" 
Suddenly  the  clouds  broke  over  him,  and  a  single  star  shot  down  its 
solitary  light  upon  the  scene.  The  murderer  looked  up  and  caught 
the  raj,  but  as  the  clouds  again  closed  beneath  it,  and  shut  it  from 
his  view,  he  sank  down  like  a  lifeless  thing,  for  he  felt  that  the  light 
of  hope  had  gone  out  from  his  soul  for  ever. 

But  he  arose.  There  was  a  work  for  him  yet  to  do,  and  he  neryed 
himself  for  its  accomplishment.  Cutting  the  cable,  and  throwing 
OTcrboard  the  contents  of  the  boat,  he  rowed  towards  the  shore. 
Having  reached  it,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion  of  the  murder,  he 
tamed  over  the  boat,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  oars,  pushed  it  out  as 
&r  be  could,  into  the  pond.  Throwing  the  oars  after  it,  he  turned 
and  proceeded  towards  the  village.  He  reached  his  home  ;  went  to 
his  sleeping  apartment  without  the  notice  of  any  one,  and  sitting  down 
here,  be  thought  over  the  deed,  and  for  a  moment  fancied  himself  se- 
cure. But  he  was  a  murderer,  and  in  another  moment  he  felt  that 
there  was  no  more  security  or  safety  for  him.  He  threw  himself  up- 
on his  bed  and  tried  to  sleep,  and  so  he  did,  for  exhausted  nature  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  But  in  his  sleep,  wild  images  came  crowding  to 
his  mind ;  now  he  would  start  up  and  shriek  as  though  m  the  agonies 
of  despair,  and  then  he  would  sink  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  clench- 
ing his  hands  with  frantic  earnestness,  groan  for  mercy  ;  at  one  time 
he  would  be  perfectly  still,  with  his  breath  coming  quick  and  short, 
and  his  eyes  wide  open,  as  if  fixed  upon  some  object  of  terrible  fear ; 
at  another,  he  would  toss  about  on  his  couch  as  though  instead  of 
resting  on  a  bed  of  down,  he  was  lying  on  a  heap  of  thorns  ;  as  in  his 
waking  moments,  so  now,  his  soul  seemed  harrowed  up  with  agony. 
Such  was  the  sleep  of  the  murderer. 

But  the  morning  came.  How  sweet  was  its  light  What  a  joy  it 
brought  to  many  a  heart.  How  gladsome  the  bright  earth  looked  be- 
neath its  smile.  The  clouds  had  vanished,  and  the  dew  drops  stud- 
ded every  leaf  and  flower  with  glorious  brilliancy.  Who  would  have 
thought,  that  a  world  so  fair  and  beautiful  could  ever  be  the  dwelling 
place  o£  sin  ?  Alas !  alas  I  see,  in  yonder  rosy  tint  that  paints  itself 
upon  the  eastern  sky,  heaven  blushes  at  the  thought. 

James  Wilson  arose  and  took  part  in  the  stir  that  was  made  through 
the  quiet  village,  at  the  disappearance  of  young  Leslie.    He  was 
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among  the  foremost  in  his  efforts,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  go  to  the 
mother  and  sister  of  his  victim,  and  offer  them  his  consolations.  How 
he  could  have  done  it,  I  never  knew,  but  he  did,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  suspect  him.  After  almost  tlie  whole  day  had  been  spent  in  a 
fruitless  search,  the  body  was  found  by  a  company,  who  first  thought 
of  examining  the  pond,  on  seeing  the  upturned  boat  which  was  still 
floating  upon  the  water.  With  sad  thoughts,  for  they  all  loved  the 
unfortunate  boy,  they  bore  the  corpse  to  his  mother's  home.  It  was 
no  feigned  grief  which  made  those  rough  but  kind  hearted  villagers 
weep,  when  they  saw  the  frantic  sorrow  of  that  little  family,  which 
had  been  berefl  of  its  comfort  and  its  joy.  Strong  men  though  they 
were,  they  mingled  their  tears  with  those  whose  heart  strings  were 
breaking,  over  the  fate  of  a  brother  and  a  son. 

Our  long  sketch  must  now  be  brought  summarily  to  a  close.  "Wil- 
son, though  striving  with  all  his  might,  found  it  impossible  to  kc(?p  up 
the  appearances  he  had  in  the  morning  assumed.  He  struggled 
against  his  feelings,  but  he  could  not  overcome  them.  They  icon 'd 
prevail,  and  he  at  last  found  himself  forced  to  give  up  to  them,  and 
allow  them  to  have  their  unchecked  sway.  The  thought  of  his  guilt, 
shut  out  all  other  feelings,  and  this  alone  seemed  burning  up  his  soul. 
Discovery  of  his  crime,  it  seemed  to  him  would  give  him  pleasure,  for 
would  it  not  take  off  something  from  the  burden  of  the  knowledge  he 
alone  possessed  ?  Losing  all  thoughts  of  the  penalty,  he  went  to  a 
magistrate  and  disclosed  his  crime.  It  did  relieve  him  to  make  the 
confession,  but  he  repented  even  of  this,  when  he  found  himself  takon 
into  custody,  and  confined  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  But  it  was 
then  too  late,  and  he  knew  he  could  not  change  his  doom.  He  was 
found  one  morning,  suspended  by  his  handkerchief,  from  the  gratiusr 
in  the  window  of  his  cell,  a  lifeless  corpse.  He  had  committed  sui- 
cide. '  *  W.  * 


Modesty  is  like  pure  gold ;  very  valuable  indeed,  but  not  half  so 
convenient  for  ordinary  purposes  as  the  small  change  of  impudence. 

In  the  journey  of  life,  as  in  any  other,  he  wlm  starts  without  a  good 
stock  of  the  former,  will  not  get  far ;  but  if  he  take  that  only,  he  will 
find  his  bullion  very  inconvenient  at  the  tull-giles  of  society. 

riii. 
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SONNETS  CONNECTED  WITH  ITALY.       ^^^^^fl. 

WBITEK   IN   FEBSUART,   1848. 


As  the  shadows  of  almost  three  thousand  years, 
In  many  a  form  of  fitful  grandeur  cast, 
O'er  the  lone  iicld  of  tombs  that  shrouds  the  Past, 

Seem  forms  of  buried  hopes  and  living  fears. 

O  Italy !  what  recreant  son  appears, 
Would  Freedom's  trumpet  shiver,  while  its  blast  ] 
Reverberates  through  rales  and  moontains  yast^ 

And  Liberty  her  awful  front  uprears. 

Sublime  in  resunrection,  to  tread  down 
Slavish  apostates  to  their  country's  cause  I 

Oh !  paralyze  the  guilty  with  thy  frown, 
And  give  oppression,  God !  its  death-like  panae^> 

The  circle  crush  of  Austria's  hollow  crown, 
And  on  its  fragments  write  thy  sacred  laws. 


Italia,  sue !  Oh !  sue  to  Heaven  alone ! 

Great  Freedom's  fire,  whose  heat  the  Romans  felt, 

Flames  and  is  hot — and  soon  the  ice  will  melt 
Of  Despotism's  dark,  cold  arctic  lone — 
Amid  whose  icy  peaks,  where  many  groan. 

The  ship  of  state  is  locked,  in  which  have  dwelt 

Thy  people,  'mid  the  woes  upon  them  dealt. 
And  freezing  in  the  splendor  of  the  throne. 
Lo  !  all  around  pours  freedom's  sunny  beam; 

The  chilling  fetters  soon  will  break  away — 
Icebergs  of  error  crash,  and,  moving,  seem 

Dissolving  with  the  hue^  that  round  them  play — 
The  ship  once  clear — take  Liberty's  gulf  stream! 

Drifting  to  Isles  of  Peace,  in  Plenty's  bay. 


Italians,  strike !  God  justifies  the  schism. 
When  Man  usurps  a  power  against  His  will. 
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And  in  His  name  supplies,  by  doing  ill, 
The  wrongs  which  build  the  walla  of  Atheism — 
From  slaves  to  freemen  make  one  euphemism — 

The  destiny  your  rulers  frame  fulfill, 

Though  of  your  bosom's  blood  enough  you  spill, 
Of  Mettemich  to  drown  the  catechism — 
The  text  of  slaves  1  Your  blood-red  swords  may  blot, 

If  only  placed  its  thirteenth  page  acrost, 
The  words,  **  Our  lives  and  wealth  for  us  are  not— 

The  subject  in  the  King  is  wholly  lost  !*' 
Such  lies  erase,  if  you  would  change  your  lot  ; 

Freedom  is  always  worth  its  highest  cost. 


Who  own  a^Pope's  supremacy  are  slaves, 
And  by  their  self-willed  thraldom  bind  the  curse, 
That  blinds  his  mind  and  drains  the  poor  man's  purse, 

Denying  him  the  food  his  nature  craves  I 

He  should  not  live  where  Freedom's  banner  waves, 
Who  is  in  thought  a  slave— or,  what  is  worse 
Has  not  one  feeling  in  his  breast  averse 

To  the  lithe,  pliant  sophistry  of  knaves  I' 

Go,  ask  in  Italy  what  they  may  know; 
Who  filled  the  Spielberg  prisons  1  Can  they  tell  1 

Who  Maroncelli  maimed  1    Who  Pellico 
Confined  within  a  damp  and  noxious  cell, 

Above  whose  outer  gate  the  truth  might  show 
*The  black  inscription  over  Dante's  Hell ! 

*  Abandon  bope,  ye  wbo  enter. 


PARTING. 


Calmly  through  pleasant  years. 

We  love  some  kindred  mind, 
But  only  'mid  our  parting  tears, 

Its  full  delights  we  find. 

Then  how  in  form  and  face, 

In  every  act  and  tone. 
Beam  forth  the  tenderness  and  grace^ 

That  charm  us — and  are  flown. 

BiSH. 
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LOVE'S  ALPHABET. 


I   .Ja(XO^   Ph-it^^ 


LoTe't  alphabet,  Jenny,  I  teach  yon  in  vain, 

In  Tain  every  letter  I  quote, 
For,  believe  me,  too  toon  that's  foi^tten  again, 

Which  is  merely  repeated  6y  roie. 

Why  then  talk  I  longer  of  A  B  or  C, 

If  still  you  renuun  D  E  F  ? 
For  though,  Jenny,  I'd  freeely  expire  for  thee» 

This  raUly  is  watting  my  breath  1 

More  attentive  to  be  yon  have  vowed  o'er  and  o'er, 
Bat  firom  yon  all  snch  vows  are  absurd, 

Unless  yon  will  promise  to  vow  ill  no  more 
Bnl  eon»9nant  be  to  yomr  word. 

If  yon  wish  me  your  tutor,  first  /youll  select 

Beyond  all  the  rest  to  esteem, 
By  day  you  must  constantly  /  recollect, 

By  night  'tis  of  /  you  must  dream. 

Let  the  next,  then,  be  L,  with  which  life  is  begun, 
(That  'tis  ended  so,  heaven  forbid !) 

Add  an  O,  and  a  Y,  and  £ — ^Ah !  you've  done, 
Already  the  task  I  have  bid. 

Ah,  Jenny,  I  know  that  my  meaning  you  scan, 
For  your  eyes  tell  that  now  you  attend, 

Bat  though  this  fond  vision  'twas  /  that  b^gan, 
It  is  27  that  must  give  it  and  end. 

For  Cupid  had  tried  to  ensnare  me  in  vain. 
And  had  conned  half  the  alphabet  through, 

But  I  laughed  at  his  darts,  for  I  felt  not  the  pain. 
Till  the  spell  that  he  uttered  was  U. 

I  love  you!  my  teaching  amounts  but  to  this— 

This  is  all  that  I  wish  to  impart— 
Beward  then  my  lesson,  dear  girl,  with  a  kiss, 

And  repeat  it,  as  I  do,  &y  heart. 


HOEACE. 
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EDITORS'  TABLE.     X  Ua.u>,  4-Ov  . 

**  Read  o'er  this :  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 

What  appetite  yon  have."  Shah.  Henry  VIII. 

"  The  bearings  of  these  observations  lays  in  the  application  on  'em." — Bunsly. 

Header,  do  yon  happen  to  have  an  editor  in  the  circle  of  your  acquaintances  ? 
If  you  have,  yon  are  a  fortunate  man.  Cherish  that  acquaintance.  Think  what 
a  privilege  it  is  to  be  hand  and  glove  with  one  of  that  class  of  men,  who  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Conceive  if  you  can,  for  an  instant,  of 
civilization  without  editors.  You  see  at  once  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  You 
might  as  well  imagine  a  Dutchman  witliout  a  pipe,  or  a  lecture  on  optics  without 
a  cloudy  sky.  Look  at  the  various  barbarous  nations  of  the  Earth.  They  are 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  sun  of  science  has  never  shed  upon 
them  its  cheering  beams ;  they  know  nothing  about  Chemistiy  or  Zoology,  they 
have  never  heard  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  or  the  patent  pocket,  or  Colt's 
revolvers,  or  president's  messages,  or  any  of  the  blessings  of  civilization.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  state  of  things  ?  Simply  this :  they  have  no  editors.  No  civili- 
zation— ^no  editors.  The  argument  is  reciprocal  and  proves  itself.  In  short , 
take  away  this  class  of  men,  and  the  world  would  be  down.  Therefore  we  say, 
cultivate  editors.    Header, 

'^There's  much  depends 
On  having  editors  for  friends ; 
What  had  Achilles  been  without  his  Homer, 
A  tailor,  woolen-draper,  or  a  comber  ?" 

In  general,  if  you  would  pick  out  an  editor  in  a  crowd,  look  for  a  man  with  a 
somewhat  anxious,  (his  enemies  would  say  hungry,)  expression  of  countenance, 
inky  as  to  his  fingers,  speculation  in  his  eye,  and  withal  somewhat  pindicd  and 
seedy  in  his  general  effect. 

In  particular,  if  you  would  know  the  editors  of  the  Indicator,  take  your  stand 
on  the  chapel  steps  while  the  bell  is  tolling  for  evening  prayers,  and  keep  a  bright 
look  out  for  them.  When  you  see  a  keen  looking,  fiery  little  morsel  of  humanity, 
with  a  very  Koman  nose,  and  a  big  cane,  you  may  know  him,  (there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  nose,)  for  editor  number  one.  The  first  faint  streaks  of  dawning  man- 
hood are  upon  his  cheek,  and  a  scowl  sits  upon  his  brow.  He  is.  of  a  metaphysi- 
cal tdm  of  mind,  and  one  day  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  confidential  mood,  ho 
informed  us  in  an  editors'  meeting,  under  a  strict  promise  of  secrecy  on  our  part, 
that  he  had  just  out-talked  completely,  a  renowned  female  metaphysician,  who  had 
read  Eant, 

But  here  comes  editor  number  two,  attached  to  a  ratan,  and  whistling  the  fag- 
end  of  a  tune.  His  counteoance  formerly  rejoiced  in  a  nasal  promontory  of  unex- 
ceptionable proportions,  but  of  late  years,  some  unknown  agency  has  caused  that 
organ  slightly  to  swerve  from  its  pristine  perpendicularity.  In  other  respects  his 
face  is  remarkable  for  presenting  nothing,  at  all  calculated  to  attract  attention,  be- 
ing somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  renowned  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  He  mounts 
the  steps  with  a  serene,  self-complacent  aur,  and  soars  aloft  in  a  manner  quite  im- 
pressive. You  feel  disappointed,  it  is  not  what  you  expected,  and  yet  on  tho 
whole,  yoa  are  glad  you  hftve  seen  him. 
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Next  comes  the  patriarch  of  the  editorial  corps,  beaming  through  benevolent 
Fpcctarles  on  the  admiring  sophomores  and  freshmen.  Dignity  and  suavity 'are 
happily  united  in  him.  If  he  speaks,  it  will  be  in  a  sonorous,  oracular  tone,  "  as 
who  should  say,  While  I  speak,  let  no  dog  bark."  He  i^  one  of  your  strong,  mas- 
sive men,  who  see  clear  through  a  subject,  and  out  a  good  ways  on  the  other  side. 
Ask  his  opinion,  start  him  on  any  thing,  and  the  big  Johnsonian  sentences  come 
pouring  forth,  so  that  it  sometimes  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  choke  him 
off  from  the  subject. 

Number  four  ascends  the  steps,  with  a  kind  of  saltatory  gait,  and  if  he  chance 
to  pass  near  you,  you  can  observe  his  countenance,  in  which  is  shadowed  forth 
a  kind  of  calm  and  sublime  indifference,  which  plainly  shows  that  he  is  much  in 
the  habit  of  retiring  within  himself,  and  holding  lofty  communion  with  his  own 
spirit.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  men,  that  have  found  out  what  capital  fellows  for 
&o<*iabiIity  they  are,  and  can  at  any  time  sit  ^own  alone  and  have  a  confidential 
cosy  chat  with  themselves.  He  has  a  good  sprinkling  of  that  scarce  article,  com- 
mon-sense, in  bis  composition,  and  possesses  a  constitution  capable  of  sustaining 
any  amount  of*  soul-rack." 

And,  now  the  impatient  bell  is  rapidly  pealing  forth  its  '  last  alarm.'  The  loit- 
erers quicken  their  pace  into  a  run,  gallop  up  the  stone  stairs  with  a  lamentable 
disregard  for  the  proprieties  of  the  place,  and  slide  into  their  scats  all  panting, 
with  furtive  glances  at  the  implacable  monitors  in  the  gallery. 

But  there  is  one  man  whose  slow  and  dignified  pace,  no  bell  can  hasten.  It's 
an  interesting  sight,  to  behold  the  imperturble  coolness,  with  which  he  takes  his 
place  in  the  slip  just  as  the  invocation  is  closing. 

Por  monitors  he  entertains  a  supreme  contempt.  He  is  bell-proof,  and  has  not 
the  fear  of  marks  before  bis  eyes.  That  man  is  number  five  in  the  editorial  corps. 
Last,  but  not  least,  at  any  rate  ar  far  as  external  appearances  go,  for  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  is  rather  the  best  looking  man  in  the  set,  no  ycry  extrav- 
agant compliment  in  itself  to  be  sure,  but  yet  having  some  relative  value. 

But  Avc  are  sure,  dear  reader,  that  you  will  feel  a  curiosity  to  hear  how  we  con- 
duct ourselves  when  sitting  in  conclave.    You  shall  be  gratified. 

The  place  of  our  meeting  was  the  "  ultima  Thule"  of  South  College,  a  room 
famed  in  College  tradition,  as  that  wherein  were  concocted  the  sparkling  Sym- 
posiaca  of  the  old  Horis — would  that  the  mantle  of  those  ancient  wort'iics  had 
fallen  on  us — that  there  were  "  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort  left."  "  I  say,"  shout- 
ed the  occupant  of  this  room,  one  hot  afternoon,  " '  go  'way  little  boy  and  don't 
make  such  a  noise,  Tm  sleepy,'  **  which  fact  by  the  way,  was  plainly  depicted  in 
his  expressive  phiz.  But  the  little  boy  thus  unceremoniously  addressed, — an  in- 
teresting youth  of  six  feet  in  his  stockings — was'nt  to  be  so  easily  rid  of.  First, 
in  came  ahead,  then  the  usual  appurtenances  thereto,  revealing  to  the  astonished 
chairman,  the  lank  form  of  his  second  coadjutor  "  Halloo !  Nestor,  is  that  you  V* 
said  he,  adopting  a  somewhat  less  peremptory  tone  of  voice. 

"  YonVe  a  pretty  fellow,"  replied  Nestor,  '^afine  man  of  business  'pon  my  word. 
Here's  a  number  of  the  Indicator  to  be  got  out  in  a  fortnight,  and  you*re  dreaming 
over  vour  last  vacation.** 

"  No,  by  Jupiter,  I  was  in  more  important  business,  plotting  amusement  for  the 
4th."  How  much  longer  this  amicable  conference  would  have  gone  on.  it  boots  not 
to  inquu'e,  for  the  door  opened  and  in  stalked  the  remaining  members  of  the  edi- 
torial corps.    After  Sampson  Brass  had  whistled  out  his  tune,  Ichabod  balanced 
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himselfjadicioasljononelegofhis  chair,  and  the  Great  Unknown  according  to 
castom,  had  stretched  himself  Mars-like,  over  seven  acres  of  bed,  the  immortal  fire 
proceeded  to  business. 

*'  Well  fellows,"  quoth  Quilp  ^ plunffeamus  in  nudias  ret,  lots  to  be  done;  won*t 
somebody  make  a  motion ?"  "I  wish  Brass  would  do  it,"  growled  out  Kestor; 
"  that  is,  move  his  boots  off  the  table  " 

He  did  it,  and  the  obnoxious  soles  were  seen  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

"  Any  more  business  Mr.  Chairman  ?"  inquired  Ichabod,  **  just  remember,  Zool- 
ogy at  five." 

**  Zoology  be  blowed,"  responded  the  Great  Unknown.  "  Let's  do  this  first. 
"  Duty  before  pleasure,  you  know."    "  Exactly"  quoth  Nestor. 

The  chairman  now  brought  to  light,  a  heterogeneous  mass,  big  papers,  and  lit- 
tle, poetry,  prose,  and  hybrids.    **  Imprimis  ,^  Eldonfield  Papers  No.  II.' " 

"  Hope  'tis'nt  so  pathetic  as  the  last,"  sighed  Sampson,  ^*  My  handkerchief  is  in 
the  wash."    This  was  speedily  disposed  of. 

"  *  Musical  Notes,  No  I.  by  one  who  has  no  ear.* " 

**  No  brains  either,  in  all  probability,*'  added  Quilp. 

"  Confound  these  serials,"  rejoined  Brass,  "  Can't  a  man  say  what  he*s  got  to, 
and  done  with  it,  and  not  pour  in  upon  us  such  a  '  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood  ?*'* 
The  chairman  read  it.  "  Pretty  fair,  pretty  fair,"  yawned  Ichabod.  The  Great 
Unknown,  having  been  asleep,  fi-om  the  beginning  of  the  first  anecdote,  to  the 
middle  of  the  third,  thought  the  piece  rather  lacked  unity.  "  Let's  have  Brass' 
opinion,"  said  Quilp.  Brass  having  been  thus  appealed  to,  looked  wise,  and  be- 
gan, »'  Well,  gentlemen,  the  fact  is "  That'll  do,"  said  Nestor,  "  print  iu* 

The  sage  received  a  look  from  Brass,  freught  with  ten-penny  nails.  **  The  unfor- 
tunate calP  or  "  The  North  College  tragedy,"  resumed  the  chairman.  "  By  a  be- 
reaved relative,  I  suppose,"  said  Nestor.  *'  It  looks  like  your  hand  writing,  at  any 
rflte,"  replied  the  chairman.  The  sago  relapsed  into  silence.  "  I  move,"  said  Ich- 
abod, "  that  this  honorable  body  take  a  recess  of  ten  minutes."  The  motion  pas- 
sed nem.  con.  The  Great  Unknown  became  for  a  time  the  Great  Unconscions  j 
Ichabod  uncoiled  himself,  and  by  way  of  relaxation,  read  two  propositions  in  Eu- 
clid; Nestor  ruminated  profoundly  on  the  financial  concerns  of  the  board.  Quilp 
transferred  his  pedals  to  the  window  seat,  in  loving  proximity  to  those  of  Brass, 
and  the  two  worthies  were  speedily  snatched  away,  like  Paris,  in  a  cloud,  less  re- 
dolent, however,  of  ambrosia,  than  of  the  real  Habana. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'•  Wild  Flowers"  is  accepted. 

"  H."  had  better  be  spending  his  time  to  better  purpose,  when  at  Chapel,  than 
in  writing  bad  **  Lines  to  a  Beautiful  Lady."    We  can  not  countenance  such  doa- 
ble sinning. 
.  We  advise  "  Dartmoor"  to  "  tumble  down  to  prose,"  and  leave  the  Peris  alone . 

"  Poetic  Imagery"  is  under  consideration. 

**  Kappa"  promises  well,  and  is  requested  to  send  us  number  two,  without  delay. 
We  do  not  print  the  first  number  of  a  series,  till  we  have  seen  the  second. 

"Translations  from.the  German"  are  rather  good,  though  it  strikes  us  that  we 
have  seen  them  somewhere  before. 

*«*  Contributors  are  requested  to  send  in  their  communications  for  the  next 
No.  tritkwt  dday. 
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rOETICAL  IMAGERY. 

THE  MOBNINGi 

I^oets  are  ever  fond  of  describing  natural  objects.  From  these 
fliey  seem  to  draw  their  inspiration,  and  npon  these  they  have  ex- 
liaiisted  all  that  is  rich  in  the  language  of  Poetry  and  beautiful  in  its 
coQception.  It  is  all  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  There  is  a  fullness 
in  nature  -which  freely  responds  to  the  development  of  Fancy,  and 
perhaps  we  have  no  better  way  of  testing  the  poet's  "  gift"  than  by 
an  examination  of  his  natural  scenery.  Morning  and  Evening  are 
the  most  common,  and  indeed  the  most  wonderful  natural  phenomena 
to  which  poets  have  sung,  'the  former  therefore  conlmeiids  itself  to 
cmr  immediate  notice  ;  the  latter  will  be  the  theme  of  futtire  Com- 
ment. 

No  wonder  the  haxds  have  made  a  song  for  the  morning  and  chant-« 
•d  a  requiem  for  the  setting  sun.  Indeed,  they  are  wonderful-^— em- 
blems of  a  Beginning  and  an  End — of  Birth  and  of  Death — ^there  is 
itothing  in  the  Universe  of  Creation  l»ien  with  richer  blessings  to 
man's  physical,  or  fraught  with  a  deeper  meaning  to  his  spiritual  na- 
tare  than  these.  ^ 

Let  us  go  back  through  the  shadowy  Past  some  three  thousand 
jear?,  and  contemplate  with  a  Grecian  heart  the  Morning.  It  is  a 
goddess  rising  from  the  eastern  hill.  With  a  torch  in  her  hand,  and 
her  8dffit)n-colored  robe  floating  gracefully  behind  her,  she  issues  from 
the  gates  of  Day  and  mounts  her  golden  car.  Her  flowing  veil  she 
gaOy  tosses  back  dispersing  the  Night.  A  star  is  above  her  heady 
and  assise  shakes  her  torch  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  she  scatters 
flowers  tearful  with  crystal  dew.     Such  was  the  morning  when  it  rose 
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on  the  pleasant  isles  of  the  j^gean  and  lighted  up  some  Grecian  heart 
thirty  centuries  ago.  Homer  came  and  '^  Aurora  goddess  climbed  up 
high  Olympus  announcing  mom  to  Jove  and  the  other  Immortals." 
We  do  not  call  the  morning  a  goddes«,  but  still  we  often  personify  it 
in  Poetry,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  influence  of  Grecian 
fable  that  even  now  it  has  always  the  gender  of  the  goddess,  while  the 
Sun  is  masculine  from  the  god  ApoUow 

Poets  of  comparatively  modem  times  have  been  exuberant  in  tlieir 
imagery  of  the  morning.  We  remember  Chaucer,  parent  of  English 
Song,  when 

"  Lucifer  the  dayis  messangcr 
Gan  for  to  rise,  and  out  his  bemis  throwe.'* 

Dante  sad  and  sorrowful,  in  his  terrible  wanderings  through  Purgato- 
ry, bears  record — 

*'  Aurora's  white  and  vermeil  tinctured  cheek 
To  orange  tnm'd  as  she  in  age  increased.** 

and  perhaps  it  was  a  sadder  tone  which  said 

"Now  the  fair  consort  of  Tithonus  old, 
Arisen  from  her  mate's  beloved  arms, 
Looked  palely  o'er  the  eastern  cliiF." 

Indeed,  there  was  a  plaintive  sorrow  in  the  heart — "  his  of  the  gifted 
Pen  and  Sword'' — else  would  not  the  morning  have  so  "looked  palely," 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  another  feature  of  the  influence  of  classic 
fable.  Thus  Dante  has  artfully  interwoven  the  myth  of  Tithonus 
with  the  creation  of  his  own  rich  fancy.  Camoens  too,  no  less  a  true 
and  classic  poet  than  that  other  **  child  of  Visions,*'  wrought  much  of 
his  imagery  on  the  same  antique  structure.  In  the  following  exam- 
ple however  it  is  somewhat  disguised  by  its  modem  drapery. 

**  Aurora  now  with  dewy  lustre  bright, 
Appears  ascending  on  the  rear  of  night. 
With  u[entle  hand,  as  seeming  oft  to  pause. 
The  purple  curtains  of  the  mom  she  draws.*' 

Milton,  too,  teems  with  a  classic  richness,  and  in  several  instances 
has  recognized  two  distinct  conceptions  of  ancient  fiction.  Apollo  and 
his  fiery  chariot  figure  in  one  which  we  here  insert ; 

"The  gilded  car  of  day 
Ilis  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream." 
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The  beautiful  fancy  of  the  ^  Hours"  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  other : 

"Mom 
Waked  by  the  circling  honrSi  with  rosy  hand 
Unban'd  the  gates  of  light" 

Indeed,  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  an  Epic  poem  must  be 
loaded  with  ancient  machinery ;  why  not  then  grace  its  numbers  with 
classic  thought  ?  At  aU  events,  it  seems  to  prevail  there  more  than  in 
ordinary  poetry.  But  Milton  has  imagery  of  his  own  getting  up ;  if 
he  borrows  he  creates  also.    That  was  a  queer  thought  of  his : — 

"Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout. 
The  nice  mom  on  th'  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin*d  loop-hole  peep." 

And  there  is  Shakespeare  too,  ^  bland  and  mild,"  equal  to  the  best 
of  them  in  true  poetic  conception :  one  element  of  whose  uncontest- 
ed superiority  we  find  in  his  giving  us  the  simple  idea  stripped  of  the 
labored  exuberance  of  language.  Such  descriptions  in  their  native 
beauty  come  to  us  like  an  unmixed  goblet,  after  we  have  been  half 
drowned  in  a  concoction  of  artificial  sweets.  Hear  the  words  of  '^  Fan- 
cy's child." 

"  The  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hiU.** 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mountain  top." 

Chaste,  natural,  artless  conception !  How  grateful  midst  the  artificial 
bkze  oMesser  poets  I  The  «tar  which  twinkles  through  night's  jeweled 
drapery,  shines  fainter  than  the  tawdry  moon,  yet  nobler ;  for  it  cre- 
ates, not  borrows  light.  The  star  sends  out  its  limitless  vibrations 
fiom  its  own  mysterious  fountain.  But  the  cold  black  moon  decks  its 
sar&ae  with  borrowed  finery,  and  ^vea  of  that,  has  scarcely  half 
enough  to  cover  it.  Thus  Shakespeare,  and  those  inferior  poets  whose 
showy  imagery  but  ill-conceals  their  barrenness  of  thought  and  like 
jewelry  of  firost-work  half  dazzles  and  half  freezes.  Milton  has  well 
duoaoteriized  Shakespeare  who 

*  Warbles  his  natiTe  woodnotes  wild.'* 

Who  has  not  heard  of  ^<  0  rare  Ben  Jonson  ?"  Well,  this  strange 
penonage,  this  ^wonder  of  a  learned  age,"  this  observer  and  por- 
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trayerof  '^  the  Humors"  once  described  the  momingL  Perhaps  he 
did  it  often,  but  this  once — we  have  often  laughed  over  it,  and  seri* 
oubIj  shook  our  sides  at  its  quaint  humor : 

Mom  riseth  slowly,  as  het*  sullen  car 
Had  all  the  weight  of  sleep  and  deuth  hung  at  it ; 
She  is  not  rosy-fingered,  but  swollen  black, 
And  her  sick  head  is  bound  about  with  clouds 
As  if  she  threatened  night  ere  noon." 

For  all  the  world,  that  "  sick  head  bound  about  with  clouds'*  was  al- 
ways a  poser  to  our  gravity.  It  id  so  lifelike.  The  apparition  of  a 
kerchief  tied  hard  around  the  swollen  temples,  and  the  look  %lack  as 
thunder**  of  some  poor  wretch  just  rising  from  bed  with  a  beautiful 
headache,  too  vividly  dances  before  our  mental  vision  not  to  give  a 
zest  to  this  sorry  picture  of  the  morning.  With  the  description  we 
are  much  pleased.  Not  highly  wrought  but  true  to  nature,  it  has  a 
vein  o£  quiet  native  humor  which  no  one  better  than  Ben  Jonson 
oould  have  woven  into  it. 
Our  own  Willis  tells  us 

*•  The  fingers  of  the  dawn 
Drew  the  night's  curtain." 

and  the  same  figure  is  even  more  neatly  employed  by  an  anonymous 
newspaper  rhymer  who  affirms  that  the  sun 

"  Boiled  up  the  curtains  of  the  misty  mom.'' 

Here,  in  addition  to  the  '  rolling  up*  of  the  curtains  bring  more  pic- 
turesque than  *  drawing*  them,  we  have  also  the  "  mistt/  mam  ;"  and 
there  is  true  sublimity  in  the  gray  mist-wreaths  of  the  morning  roll-* 
ed  up  from  the  eartem  sky  by  the  rising  sun. 

liongfellow  with  his  wonted  sweetness  charms  while 

**  Mom,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  Bumttiei'  bird 
Lifts  up  her  puiple  wing.'* 

aor  are  we  otherwise  than  pleased  with  his  metaphor 

"  When  the  fast  ushering  star  of  morning  comes 
0'er»riding  the  gray  hills  with  golden  scarf." 

A  lady  gives  us  her  description.  There  is  a  feminine  tenderness 
and  grace  about  it  which  attracts,  nor  can  the  connoisseur  detect  that 
it  is  not  all  true  poetry. 
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'^  Soft  as  a  brid«  the  nsj  dawn 

From  dewy  sleep  doth  rise, 
And  bathed  in  blushes,  hath  withdrawn 

The  mantle  from  her  eyes." 

Here  morning  is  a  blushing  bride.  In  the  example  which  followsi 
from  an  unknown  poet,  we  recognize  traces  of  the  same  kind  of  ima- 
gerj.     In  this  Phoebus  is  the  ardent  wooer;  but  hear  the  poet : 

" The  waking  dawn 

When  night-fiUlen  dews,  by  day's  wann  cowtthip  won, 
From  reeking  roses  dimed  to  meet  the  snn.*' 

But  we  dont  always  need  labored  imagery.  A  single  epithet ;  a 
rapid  pencil-stroke  of  the  true  artist ;  a  word,  when  that  word  is  a 
picture,  is  often  the  truest,  and  conveys  the  liveliest  impression.  Es- 
pedallj  has  it  this  effect,  since  most  poets  pursue  the  opposite  course. 
An  instance  of  this  bold,  rapid  sketching— -nay^  rather  of  but  a  sin- 
gle stroke  of  the  pencil — we  have  in  Macaulay's  "Battle  of  lake 
Regillas." 

**  Up  rose  the  golden  morning 
Oyer  the  Poreian  height** 

Here  we  have  it  aD  before  us, — a  picture  in  a  word, — ^and  these  sim- 
ple lines,  to  u»  at  least,  are  fuller  of  meaning  and  true  beauty  than 
more  labored  verses.  There  is  a  naked  richnesi  in  them  which  star- 
tles, yet  attracts. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  imagery  of  poets  when  they  sing  of  the 
morning — ^not  all,  yet  enough  for  our  purpose.  That  purpose  is  to 
develope,  in  him  who  reads  and  loves,  those  same  elements  of  imagina- 
tive beauty  which  are  here  portrayed.  There  is  something  elevating 
in  such  conceptions  of  Nature,  and  if  we  can  combine  the  beautiful 
with  the  useful  in  our  contemplations,  besides  expanding  the  mind,  it 
will  make  our  life  pleasanter  and  our  moral  natures  more  grateful. 

Thake. 


In  unswerving  order  the  bodies  of  heaven  perform  ever  thei^  ap- 
pointed course:  but  to  us  they  appear  on  a  casual  view  to  move  in 
the  blindest  disorder,  crossing  and  even  retrogading.  So  it  is  in  the 
moral  world :  to  us  the  designs  of  Providence  seem  ever  crossing 
each  other,  or  thwarted  by  the  blindest  chance ;  but  when  viewed  from 
the  great  central  throne  all  go  foirward  in  constant  harmony  to  fulfil 
His  great  design. 
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•Joju^C^i   . 


It  wag  on  a  Bimmer  eTeniii' 

As  the  daj  was  siDking  low, 
And  all  the  West  was  colored 

With  a  gold  and  crimson  glow, 
When  the  starlight  and  the  twilight 

Cam'  stealin'  down  th'githefi 
And  the  cricket  chirruped  lond  and  sweet 

All  in  the  simmer  weather. 


It  was  on  a  simmer  erenin' 

'Neath  the  twisted  Hawthorn  shade, 
A  maiden  and  her  tme-love 

For  privacy  had  strayed— - 
A  tear  was  in  her  bine  een^ 

A  grief  was  in  his  tane, 
As  he  said  "  my  true-love  Mary 

I  maun  leave  thee  all  alane.'' 


**  To-morrow  o'er  the  wide  sea, 

Thy  lover  maun  away, 
Oh  1  dinna  grieve  sae  sairly 

For  thy  Willie  canna  stay ; 
I  feel  my  heart  is  breaking, 

Yet  for  thee  it  must  be  Strang, 
Oh !  dinna  grieve,  my  Mary, 

We  sail  not  be  parted  lang. 


*- 1  had  mony  words  to  tell  thee, 
But  I  canna  think  them  now, 

I  can  only  press  thee  closer. 
And  kiss  thee  on  thy  brow ; 

I  tall  think  o'  thee  fu'  often 
When  stars  blink  o'er  the  sea, 

And  star-like  thochts  steal  o'er  my  soul- 
Sweet  memories  o'  thee ! 


*<  ni  bring  thee  bonny  gifts, 
From  the  foreign  lands  away, 
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Bright  gowden  toys  and  jewels, 

And  silks  and  kerchieft  gay; 
And  thon*lt  keep  my  lore  sae  true, 

Whereyer  I  may  rame, 
That  thoalt  gie  it  back  wT  interest 

When  thy  Willie  sail  come  hame." 


It  was  mony  a  month  and  mony, 

It  was  mony  a  weary  day, 
That  Mary  waited  paUently 

For  him  gan'  fiu:  away ; 
And  'twas  mony  a  month  and  mony, 

And  'twas  mony  a  weary  day, 
E'er  she  saw  again  her  Willie, 

Who  had  wandered  &r  away 

A  prisoner  sad  and  lone, 

In  a  foreign  land  was  he, 
But  he  sent  fa'  mony  a  heart-felt  prayer 

To  her  acrass  the  sea; 
And  like  unseen  birds  their  winglets 

Fanned  within  her  heart  love's  flame, 
And  awoke  responsire  mnsic 

To  the  echo  of  his  name. 


It  was  on  a  simmer  erenin' 

Clear  as  simmer  eve  could  be, 
That  Mary  wandered  lanely 

Beside  the  surging  sea ; 
The  shades  began  to  gather, 

The  stars  began  to  peep, 
And  the  maiden  wi'  a  broken  heart, 

Fa'  sad  began  to  weep. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven, 

And  she  breatii'd  her  Willie's  name, 
And  she  said  "  Oh  I  God !  that  WiUie 

.  To  his  Mary  might  come  hame ; 
I  feel  my  heart  is  breaking 

Wi'  this  weight  o'  care  an'  grief, 
Oh !  my  Heavenly  Father  hear  me. 

An'  grant  me  sweet  relief." 

Her  dieek  wai  pale  and  thin, 
And  her  een  was  bright  and  wild, 
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Sat  the  blessed  Father  up  in  Hearen, 

He  heard  his  greetm'  child  j 
She  feels  a  Strang  arm  ^round  her, 

An'  wi'  terror  she  had  cried — 
But  &he  sees,  Oh  I  joy !  'tis  WiUie, 

He  IB  kneeling  by  her  side. 

Cajos. 


ki\-| 


I  SEMINISCENCS  OP  QUODVILLE. 

No.  I. 


Perhaps  many  of  our  readers  may  have  never  &eard  of  the  stray-^ 
looking  little  village  so  much  distinguished  in  its  own  vicinity  and 
trhose  antique  appearance  the  New  England  traveler  could  never  for- 
get aiicf  the  moss-grown  houses,  dilapidated  sheds  and  airy  stable? 
had  once  welcomed  him  to  the  hospitality  of  Quodville. 

On  approaching  it  from  the  east  he  wonders  how  it  came  there  f 
and  drawing  nearer,  his  amazement  is  still  increased,  seeing  but  few 
signs  of  life  or  activity  and  hearing  only  the  murmuring  of  a  water- 
fall, where  are  situated  a  small  flour  mill,  and  the  shell  of  what  was 
once  a  saw  mill ;  neither  of  which  however  are  often  in  motion,  leav- 
ing one  to  infer  that  building  materials  are  in  no  great  demand,  and 
that  the  people  either  do  not  eat,  or  have  bat  Httle  to  be  eaten. 

The  locality  of  Quodville  is  the  most  sequestered  imaginable.  Up 
on  every  side  the  rising  ground  shuts  out  the  extended  prospect ; 
and  in  the  valley  two  small  streams  unite,  one  of  which  flowing  from 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  where  the  young  love  to  resort  in  a  sum- 
mer's day,  glides  smoothly  along  without  a  ripple' ;  while  the  other, 
formed  from  numerous  brooks,  leaping  down  the  mountain  sides  and 
rushing  swiftly  over  its  rocky  bed,  rudely  seeks  the  embrace  of  ita 
brother.  At  this  place  also,  four  roads  frpm  neighboring  towns  meet 
and  with  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers,  form  a  nucleus  about  which 
from  time  unknown,  there  has  been  clustered  forty  or  fifty  dwelling 
houses,  some  brown,  some  red,  some  whSte,,  but  all  possessing  internal 
and  external  evidences  of  antiquity. 

When  man  first  came  here,  no  one  can  tell,  since  no  records  of  the 
early  settlement  can  be  found ;  but  within  the  recollection  of  the  ^  old- 
est inhabitant,'  Quodville  haa  remained  essentially  the  same.    A 
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flchool  house,  the  ohject  of  hatred  to  manj  a  luckless  urchin,  is  situa* 
ied  upon  the  eastern  horder  of  the  village,  half  hidden  by  some  na- 
tiye  oaks,  a  town  house  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  in  the  center 
facing  the  small '  triangular  square'  stands  the  august  mansion  of  the 
▼illage  'squire,  in  front  of  which,  at  the  mercj  of  the  winds,  hangs  the 
creaking  sign-board  inscribed  with  the  words : 

11.  BELL, 
Mansion  House. 
1838. 
'   Such  was  Quodville  at  the  beginning  of  our  recollections. 

Every  place  has  its  distinguished  men,  and  of  these  Quodville  pos- 
sessed its  full  share.  Squire  Bell,  by  far  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
village  wiseacres,  was  a  thin  spare  man  who  generally  wore  a  light, 
mealy  looking  coat  with  pants  to  match,  and  whose  small  squinting 
eyes  and  pointing  nose  bespoke  a  cunning  mind  and  fiery  temper. 
Next  comes  Mr.  Abel,  in  some  respects  the  contrast  of  the  former 
gentleman,  carrying  about  a  broad  grin,  a  vain  air,  and  a  skull  most 
essentiaUy  empty. 

By  dint  of  soft  soap  and  hypocritical  smiles  he  had  succeeded  in  be«' 
tng  town  agent,  third  selectman,  candidate  for  legislature,  and  was 
now  finally  installed  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Here  too  one  Dr.  Adoniram  figures  quite  largely  in  the  history  of 
QuodviUe,  having  few  friends  and  many  foes.  Being  one  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  class,  ycleped  bachelors,  and  looking  upon  the  fair  sex  with  that 
indifference  which  is  characteristic  of  his  genus,  he  was  regarded  by  the 
young  damsels  with  jealous  eyes.  And  each  fearing  that  herself 
would  be  of  the  ninety  and  nine  unlucky  maids,  and  envious  of  the 
claims  of  all  others  to  be  the  hundreth  who  should  possess  his  smiles, 
they  all  with  one  consent,  began  to  traduce  his  hitherto  good  fame.  A 
thousand  rumors  wei'e  whispered  abroad;  according  to  some,  he,  in 
another  town,  had  gained  the  affections  of  a  fair  one's  heart,  and  then 
abandoned  her  forever.  Others  affirmed  it  was  known  from  good  au- 
thorty  that  he  was  already  married  and  his  wife  now  lived  in  an  adjoining 
state,  uncared  for.  But  a  Miss  Witherall,  whose  arid  visage  and  yel- 
low hair,  bespoke  her  of  the  generation  just  past,  and  whose  hopes  of 
duplicity  with  the  Doctor  or  any  one  else,  were  not  the  brightest, 
would  not  brook  that  either  of  these  *  awfuV  reports  could  be  true, 
but  contented  herself  with  deprecating  his  unfeeling  heart.  **No" 
she  would  exclaim  with  lips  compressed,  "he  never  knew  the  softer 
emotions  of  the  soul  so  befitting  human  nature.  Beauty,  I'm  sure, 
will  never  make  an  impression  on  his  cold  heart.  Poor  man !"  But 
the  good  Doctor  lived  on  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  others,  finding 

10  __., ^le 
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business  enough  even  in  Quodville :  for  the  anxious  matron  at  the 
slightest  ail  of  her  daughter,  was  sure  to  call  in  Dr.  Adoniram,  hoping 
somehow  this  son  of  ^sculapius  would  in  the  course  of  human  events 
become  her  own.  Parson  Rose  and  Deacon  Olden  may  be  naturaUy 
classed  together,  since  thej  were  united  in  caring  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Quodville. 

I  would  that  truth  might  permit  me  to  speak  of  the  success  of  their 
kind  ministrations.  But  the  villagers  were  too  worldly — the  joun^ 
too  vain,  and  the  old  too  fond  of  fUhy  lucre,  to  give  their  attention  to 
more  weighty  ccmsiderations.  The  first  of  these  two  was  a  meek  look- 
ing man,  whose  pale  face  and  feeble  frame  proved  the  anxiety  he 
felt  for  his  flock,  and  the  constant  sorrow  of  heart  that  he  labored 
with  so  little  effect.  The  Deacon  too,  was  a  good  man,  upright  and  oT 
stern  morality,  as  all  good  deacons  are. 

But  Bill  Gunn,  the  Geniug  Loci  of  Quodville,  remains  to  be  des- 
cribed. Him  you  would  recognize  by  his  slow,  lazy  pace,  and  he  was 
considered  an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  from  the  fact,  that  while  one 
foot  was  seeking  a  new  position  in  its  onward  progress,  the  other  had 
completely  recovered  from  the  weariness  brought  on  by  a  similar  oper- 
ation of  its  own.  His  mouth  appeared  to  a  careless  observer  in  front, 
to  pass  quite  round  his  head,  its  extremities  seeming  to  dwindle  away 
in  the  space  beyond  his  ears.  His  were  the  lungs  of  Stentor,  and 
often  did  the  adjoining  cliffs  re-echo  back  his  hoarse  laugh  with  such 
distinctness  as  to  induce  one  to  imagine  every  forest  and  hill-side  peo-' 
pled  by  a  race  of  noisy  baboons-  A  vest  rarely  enveloped  his  person, 
and  he  might  ever  be  seen  with  his  cotton  shirt  loosened  from  beneatk 
his  unmentionables,  and  rolling  down  over  their  top  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  suggest  to  the  mind  the  folds  in  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros. 
Finally  it  was  his  boast  to  have  originated  in  Old  Scotia's  realm,  and 
when  the  Scotch  brogue  clnmed  in  with  his  various  other  accomplish- 
ments, we  could  see  Bill  Gunn  as  he  was. 

Such  were  they  who  looked  after  the  interests  of  QuodviUe. 
These  in  common  with  the  villagers,  had  their  foes  and  their  follies. 
Some  were  possessed  of  aristocratic  feelings.  .  Some  of  a  churlish 
spirit,  and  too  many  of  a  narrow  prejudice  and  an  inordinate  vanity, 
deeming  their  own  village  the  most  happy,  most  pious,  and  most  en- 
lightened of  all  the  country  round. 

But  we  rest  our  pen,  promising  to  give  in  a  future  number  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  long  quiet  of  Quodville  became 
disturbed,  and  the  vanity  of  its  good  people  humbled  before  the  world  r 

Kappa. 
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A  PAGE  FROM  MY  JOURNAL.     K-rula^  u^c^  . 

4  A.  M.  Huzza !  Its  done  I  That  confounded  Oration,  the  reward 
of  two  years  toil,  and  groaninga  innumerable  over  Euclid  and  Eschen- 
borg.  Oh  Zeus  and  ye  other  gods !  How  oflen  when  aching  head 
ahnost  drove  me  to  bed,  or  some  bright  moonlight  evening  tempted 
me  to  a  solitary  ramble,  have  I  resolutely  "  burned  the  midnight  oil" 
till  the  last  line  of  Greek  was  conned,  the  last  angle  mastered,  look- 
ing forward  to  my  reward  in  a  junior  appointment !  Well,  it  came, 
*^  Snooks,  oration,  7  min."  and  ever  since  that  coveted  oration  has  hung 
around  my  neck  with  more  choking  weight  than  Sinbad's  old  man 
of  the  mountain.  What  should  my  subject  be  ?  Long  and  bother- 
ing were  my  meditations  thereon.  **  If  it  were  a  Disquisition  now,  I 
would  not  care ;  but  the  fellows  will  expect  something  of  an  Oration- 
ist,  and  the  ^'ancient"  will  come  up  no  doubt,  and  my  cousins,  and 

Mary  T !"     But  thank  Heaven,  it^s  done,  and  in  one  night's  work. 

Talk  of  the  evils  of  late  study — disadvantages  of  irregular  habits, 
and  all  that  fol-de-roL  Give  me  midnight,^-deep,  still,  holy  midnight 
to  work  in.  Then  can  the  intellect  forget  its  bonds  of  earth  and  rev- 
el unrestrained  in  the  world  of  thought.  Well  hath  spoken  he  of  the 
quaint  Pen,  whose  ^  Philosophy''  loves  to  deck  itself  in  strange  orao- 
dargarb. 

^  Reason  shall  dig  deepest  in  the  night,  and  fancy  fly  most  free." 
Well  too  a  bard  of  our  own  land, — one  whose  name  is  a  synonyme 
wherever  it  is  known  for  the  rarest  Christian  virtues.  Hear  him  tell 
of  "Night  Study.-" 

**!  am  atone ;  and  yet 
In  the  still  flolitode  there  is  a  mah 

Aroand  me,  as  were  met 
A  crowd  of  viewless  wings ;  I  hear  a  gush 
Of  uttered  harmonies, — ^heaven  meeting  earth, 

Making  it  to  rejoice  with  holy  mirth. 


Ye  winged  mysteries, 
Sweeping  before  my  spirit's  consdons  eye, 

Beckoning  me  to  arise. 
And  go  forth  ficom  my  very  self,  and  fly 
With  yoa  into  the  far,  unknown,  unseen  immeoM 

Of  worlds  beyond  our  sphere,— What  are  ye  ?  Whence?" 
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Is  not  this  glorious  ?  Can  you  not  see  the  Christian  poet, — stu-* 
dent,-— divine, — ^as  he  sits  alone  in  the  deep  midnight,  musing  of  things 
almost  beyond  human  ken^  till  the  very  air  about  him  seems  charmed, 
and  filled  with  supernal  messengers,  that  bring  him  great  mysteries  of 
wisdom,  even  as  they  did  to  the  wise  king  of  old  ?  Verily  one  hour 
of  holy  midnight  is  worth  days  of  gross  sunlight,  surrounded  by  scores 
of  petty  vexations.  It  is  at  midnight  only  that  Byron's  classification 
ceases  to  be  true, — the  bores  and  the  bored. 

If  I  go  to  bed  nOw,  I  shall  sleep  over,  that's  certain ;  so  when  I've 
lit  one  more  of  those  prime  Havannas,  and  put  away  my  coffee-pot, — 
the  only  muse  whose  inspiration  I  acknowledge, — I'll  stroll  forth  and 
ramble  about  till  prayer-time.  'Who  knows  but  I'll  get  up  a  reputation 
so,  for  a  hard  student  and  an  early  riser  ?  Stranger  things  have  happen-^ 
ed.  Yonder's  a  light  in  Jones's  room. — I'll  warrant  if  one  of  those 
thick  curtains  were  lifted  we  should  find  liim  already  up,  all  dressed 
for  the  day,  and  hammering  away  upon  the  last  lines  of  the  morning 
lesson.  Very  different  with  his  neighbor  opposite.  A  light  in  his 
room  before  morning  prayers  would  be  proof  positive  of  a  night  spent 
conmvially.  One  is  a  candidate  for  the  Valedictory,  the  other  will  take 
a  disquisition,  and  yet  in  point  of  reputation  the  name  of  a  college 
education  will  go  as  far  for  one  as  the  other.  If  the  disquisitionist 
should  ever  reform  his  habits  and  turn  his  really  brilliant  talents  to 
some  good  account,  then  future  gonuses  will  swear  by  his  name,  and 
quote  him  in  their  daily  maledictions  of  the  appointment  system. 
'^  There's  Snobbs  now,^he  took  a  Disquisition,  and  see  what  a  man  he's 
made !"  the  apodosts  of  which,  if  expressed,  would  run  something  as 
follows — "  I  too,  haven't  learned  the  first  thing  since  I've  been  in 
college, — never  made  a  good  recitation  in  my  life.  But  wait  till  I 
graduate,  and  then  see  my  genius  display  itself.  These  fine  scholars 
never  are  good  for  anything  else  !"  Baugh !  It's  sickening  to  hear 
these  fellows  prate,  whose  only  claim  to  genius  lies  in  neglecting 
not  college  honors^  but  college  duties :  Granted,  gentlemen,  that  some 
great  men  have  been  poor  students  in  college ,— do  you  think  they 
would  have  been  less  great  had  they  wasted  less  time  there  ?  Or  is 
your  Pegasus  of  such  uncertain  bottom  that  you  fear  to  break  his  spirit 
by  a  little  wholesome  discipline  ? 

1  p.  M.  i2  noTtoL,  how  infernally  hot  it  is !  Let  me  spread  my- 
self in  the  shade  here^  and  watch  the  fellows  as  they  come  up  from  din- 
ner. Here  comes  a  party  of  Freshmen  from  the  dub,— *every  man  of 
them,  I'll  bet,  with  a  piece  of  beef,  to  be  maBticated  daring  the  P*  M  4 
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iTbej're  in  earnest  discussion ;  debating  the  election  of  Prize  Speak^ 
erS)  no  donbt,  or  the  relative  merits  of  (mr  societies,  or  some  of  the 
metaphysical  qnestions,  as  tough  as  the  beef,  that  they  brought  from 
table  with  them.  Next  come  the  contents  of  the  boarding  houses,  in 
Uttle  knots  of  two  or  three, — some  meditating  complacently  on  the 
dinner  they  have  achieved,-^sotDe  muttering  ^'  curses  not  loud,  but 
deep**  against  the  dispensers  of  theirs, — "  Veal,  veal,  veal, — I  swear^ 
Tom,  it's  getting  too  bad ;  if  they  don't  give  us  something  beside  that 
fried  boot  heel^  %e  shall  all  be  talve^  before  long.''  Here  and  there 
goes  a  solitary, — "  spatiatur  in  arena,"  as  Virgil  hath  it, — "making 
tracks  over  the  sand^'  hereafter  perhaps  to  be  dug  up  with  care  by 
taeang  of  the  year  5000,  and  labelled  "  Fresh-mannus  verdans,"  or 
•*  Senior  cenocephalus." 

Last  comes  a  troop  from  the  hotel, — slowly  and  with  great  deliber- 
ation, as  becometh  those,  who  have  eaten  a  "  dinner  which  is  a  din-' 
aer."  From  them  you  shall  hear  no  loud  dispute, — ^vacant  are  their 
brains  of  all  thought, — ^a  quiet  happiness  sitteth  enthroned  upon  their 
brow  in  the  calm  remembrance  oi  those  melons.  See  with  what  scru- 
pakms  exactness  one  stops,  the  moment  he  has  entered  college 
grounds,  to  light  his  cigar.  Another  %  smoking  already :  a  third  will 
wait  till  he  has  reached  the  sacred  privacy  of  his  room.  A  fourth  to 
the  contrary,  manfully  as  he  is  puffing  now,  will  put  his  out  then, 
with  a  slight, — very  slight  tremor, — he  is  a  learner.  A  fifth  consci" 
tniiousfy  abjures  the  filthy  weed,*^for  .well  he  remembers,  luckless 
jooth !  the  desperate  bowel-yearnings  his  first  attempt  in  that  line 
eost  him.  Verily,  college  is  a  great  place  to  study  character !  They 
are  all  past.  Some  have  gone  to  lounge  away  an  hour  in  the  libra- 
ries,— some  to  ditto  in  the  grove. — some  to  dig  upon  the  afternoon  les- 
son. A  few  will  go  bathing,  and  a  great  many  will  go  to  sleep.  The 
tfaon^t  OTorpowers  me, — ^if  s  so  hot. 

^  Strew  oh  strew  a  bed  of  rushes, 
Here  will  I  sleep,  till*' 

the  Bell  rin<»  for  Lecture. 


It  is  night  which  gems  the  vault  of  heaven  with  jewels  from  God's 
fiiine ;  so  in  the  moral  firmament  we  need  to  have  the  shades  of  af- 
fiictioa  gather  around  us,  to  show  us  our  Father's  shining  counten- 
aoee :  to  make  oar  souls  susceptible  to  the  true  light  which  comes 
fiom  above.  M. 
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WILD  FLOTVTERS. 


-  born  to  bliuli  nnteen.' 


There  are  flowers  that  grow  in  the  untrodden  glade, 
^Neath  the  long  tangled  grass,  or  the  vine-woven  shade, 
Whose  charms  to  man's  vision  are  never  nnveiled. 
Whose  fragrance  no  mortal  has  ever  inhaled — 
Not  created  for  nanght  is  their  heantifdl  bloom, 
Nor  lavished  in  vain  their  delicious  perfiime. 

For  the  messenger  spirits  from  regions  of  light, 
As  earthward  they  speed  on  tbelr  love-guided  flight. 
Pause  on  their  swift  pinions  to  gaze  on  the  flowers, 
That "  blush**  all  '^  unseen"  in  the  wilderness  bowers- 
Delighted  they  bend  o'er  the  blossoms  so  fair, 
For  the  finger  of  Him  whom  they  worship  is  there. 

Then  happy  the  flowers  of  the  unexplored  wood, 

Undreamed  of,  unsought  in  their  wild  solitude ; 

Too  pure  for  humanity's  eye  to  behold, 

'Neath  the  bright  glance  of  angels  their  petals  unfold.— 

Oh  1  blest  is  the  boon  to  Humanity  given ; 

The  unnoticed  of  Earth  are  the  favored  of  heaven. 


^  ^oj^^  •  SUNSET  IN  AMHERST  OF  JULY  22nd,  1847. 


Many  a  beautiful  shower,  that  day,  the  clouds  had  generously  dis- 
tilled, and  the  fields  had  donned  their  richest  attire  of  green,  and  on 
every  blade  of  grass,  and  in  every  opening  flower  there  glittered  a 
crystal  tear  of  joy-  Earth  sent  up  to  its  Maker,  in  language  as  best 
it  might,  its  gratefU  praise ;  in  the  dew-drop,  flashing  up  to  Heaven 
its  little  picture  of  the  sky,  and  in  the  modest  flower  which  timidly 
looked  up,  and  blushing,  smiled. 

The  douda  had  a  strange  wild  beauty.     In  sullen  miyesty  some 
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rolled  heavily  along,  while  wreathj  columns  danced  lightlj  round 
them.  Black  and  wrathful  some  came  surging,  heaving  up,  like  the 
hillowj  ocean,  when  its  storm-swollen  waters  tremble,  while  around 
them  floated  light  wavy  mist-clouds  in  strange  momentary  contrast — 
then  melted  away. 

Against  the  East,  darkly  and  heavily  lay  the  storm  which  had 
passed.  Black  it  was  as  those  three  Egyptian  nights,  wild  as  a 
Druid's  incantation,  sublimely  grand  and  magnificent  Against  its 
deep  darlfTipj^g  soon  rolled  up  a  white  fleecy  cloud  of  mist.  It  stood 
as  a  foam-crested  wave,  gleaming  up  o'er  the  lone  sailor's  eye  through 
the  blackness  of  night.  It  floated  as  a  banner  of  Peace  in  front  of 
dark  malignant  war.  Soon  there  burst  forth  a  rainbow,  girdling  that 
black  arch  of  heaven,  and  from  end  to  end  across  the  base  of  that  rlidi- 
ant  curve,  the  fleecy  mist  arose— white,  black,  and  the  gorgeous  bow 
commingling ! 

But  the  glowing  West  recalled  the  eye.  Broad  belts  of  gold 
spanned  the  distant  sky,  while  between  and  behind  them  heavily  lay 
that  of  contrasting  blackness.  Beautiful  was  the  mingling  of  colors. 
It  was  the  rich  gilding  of  a  sable  doud  laid  on  by  an  architect  Divine« 
Wavy  moved  the  Sun's  bright  pencil  across  the  heavens,  painting 
them  till  they  almost  rivalled  its  own  splendor.  The  colors  it  left 
there  gleamed  up  gorgeously  from  cloud  to  cloud,  like  those  strange 
lights  of  the  Northern  sky.  Now  the  tint  was  mellow,  lovely,  melt^ 
ing  away ;  now  it  shone  like  a  firmanent  of  burnished  gold,  fiery,  daz- 
zling. •*  The  red  traveler"  of  the  sky  went  down,  and  yet  the  burn- 
ing lines  he  traced  thereon,  lingered  as  if  they  would  reveal  a  tale 
which  *^  the  dayis  messanger"  had  failed  to  tell.  It  was  the  drapery 
of  the  Son  wherewith  he  veiled  himself,  the  gorgeous  curtains  of  his 
Western  bed  whither  he  was  retiring. 

But  the  bright  scene  failed  at  kst.  It  faded  away  slowly,  reluct^ 
antly,  even  as  a  friend  might  pause  though  the  farewell  word  be 
spoken.  It  followed  the  radiant  course  of  the  setting  orb.  It 
vanished  when  the  sun  fled  from  our  heavens,  as  the  mist-wreaths  of 
ibe  morning  vanish  at  his  approach.  Thus  day  blushed  at  her  exit 
and  left  us  to  a  night  of  stars.  As  richly  imaged  forth  by  that  fierce 
**  poet-peer." 

*'  A  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  partmg  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imhoes 
With  a  new  color  as  It  gasps  away, 
The  hMt  stiU  loyeliest—tUl— *tis  gone— and  all  is  gray." 

Balph. 
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STRIFE. 


Wherefore  weeping,  weary  Mortal, 

Why  with  tear-drops  falling  fast, 
Gazest  thro'  the  gloomy  Portal 

That  surveys  the  moumful  Past, 
Say,  can  grief  so  madly  cherished 

Nerre  the  soul  to  manly  strife, 
And  has  Earth  no  hope  unperished 

That  can  tempt  to  tmer  life  ? 


Why  this  unavailing  sorrow? 

Tho'  the  Present's  gloomy  sway, 
Be  like  midnight— bid  it  borrow 

Sunshine  from  the  coming  day, 
Tho'  the  Past  come  dark  and  crowding, 

Wherefore  yield  thee  to  its  dole. 
Cherished  grieft  like  vapor,  shrouding. 

Dim  the  current  of  the  soul. 


What  has  Man  to  do  with  weeping— 

Idle  tears  for  idle  hours — 
Kobler  life  should  be  in  keeping, 

With  the  gift  of  nobler  pow'rs. 
Wild  regret  and  dark  depression, 

Were  not  made  for  manly  themes, 
Moving  like  some  slow  procession, 

Hearse-like  to  the  land  of  dreams } 


Leave  for  weaker  minds  to  cherish 

Griefs  that  enervate  the  soul, 
Here  the  reckless  Past  let  perish-^ 

And  the  Future  be  thy  goal — 
Up— be  doing— oh  1  how  vainly 

Are  the  sterner  calls  of  life, 
When  the  weak  heart  shows  so  plainly 

All  its  shrinking  from  the  strife. 

If  the  present  will  not  bind  thee. 

If  the  Future  will  not  sway, 
And  with  out-stretched  arms,  remind  thes 

Of  thy  duty  for  to-day ! 
Then  the  Past,  so  weakly  cherished, 


l^^<(J. 
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Smnmon  with  its  potent  i 
Can  it  be  that  things  long  perished 
O'er  the  son!  have  such  comaumd  ? 


Yes !  believe  me— >*mid  the  slmnbeTS 

Of  the  spirit  of  the  Past, 
There  are  chords  whose  drowsied  numbers 

Shall  be  waken'd  hj  the  blast ; 
By  the  blast  of  bitter  feeling, 

By  the  tempest  of  regret, 
Whose  wild  thnnder-mnsic  pealing 

Can  arouse  thy  spirit  yet. 


Bid  it  show,  like  some  Magician, 

In  the  mirror  of  thy  mind, 
AH  the  strange  and  dark  fruition 

That  its  workings  left  behind, 
All  its  manly  strife  and  longing. 

All  its  bitterness  of  pain, 
Like  weird  phantoms,  grimly  thronging 

In  the  chambers  of  thy  brain. 


Ah!  'ds  finished— by  the  lurking 

Of  that  passion  in  thy  brow, 
I  can  see  the  spell  is  working 

On  thy  palsied  spirit  now, 
By  that  press'd  lip,  ptfle  and  qiiy'ring,' 

By  that  wild  dilated  eye, 
By  that  quick  convulsive  shiv'ringi 

I  can  read  thine  agony ! 


V 

Upi— be  doing— manly  action, 

O'er  the  Past  can  have  controV, 
Duty's  stem  and  strong  exaction 

Is  the  beacon  of  the  soul. 
Ever  up  and  onward  striving 

Teach  at  length  thy  heart  to  know,- 
That  in  Ood-like  christian  living. 

There's  no  place  for  selfish  woe. 


Let  the  Present  onward  pressing 
Weave  a  death'shrond  for  the  Past, 

11 
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And  the  Fntare  with  its  blessing 

Lay  him  in  his  grave  at  last, 
Laj  him  with  his  hands  all  folded, 

All  his  struggles  o'er  at  length, — 
Thus  thro'  strife  the  sonl  is  moulded 

To  a  freer,  nobler  strengdi. 


^^^t^i^0^^^^^0ft^^^0^^^^0^^0^ 


^^SaJU.  chauceb. 


**He  tOQch'd  his  harp,  and  nations  heard  entrane'd  ; 
As  some  Tast  rirer  of  unfailing  source, 
Rapid,  exhanstless,  deep,  liis  numbers  flow'd, 
And  oped  new  feelings  in  the  human  heart** 

Such  was  Chaucer's  power,  and  like  it,  is  that  of  every  great  poet* 
He  binds  the  soul  fast  with  silken  cords,  while  it  gladlj lingers,  to  be  de- 
k  lighted.  He  perceives  in  all  things,-^the  leaf,  the  flower,  the  sunbeam,-*^ 
the  cooling  and  refreshing  draught  for  the  thirsty  heart,  as  it  pants 
for  the  beauties  of  Poetry.  A  kindred  tpirit  finds  in  him  his  enjoy- 
ment. We  love  the  music  of  the  human  voice,  but  love  as  much  the 
gentle  yet  thrilling  music  of  the  poet's  lyre. 

There  are  those  who  have  no  soul  to  feel  the  magic  power  of  poe- 
sy ;  they  seem  like  ice-bergs  amid  the  chill  of  the  Polar  winter's 
freezing  breath,  rather  than  like  the  floating  mountain  as  it  dissolves 
away  under  the  melting  influence  of  a  warmer  dime.  Such  see  no 
beauty  in  the  strains  which  entrance  a  heart  of  deeper  sensibility  ; 
.  they  plod  on  their  way,  grasping  after  gold-dusty  or  the  bauble,  pow- 
er, which  shall  eat  out  every  generous  feeling  of  the  sonl,  and  leave 
it  at  last,  bereft  of  those  high  qualities  natuMvimplanted  in  it — a  cold, 
frozen,  insensate  thing !  It  is  not  such  who  read  with  pleasure  the 
antiquated,  though  brilliant  lines  of  Geovfbet  Chauobb.  He  who 
shall  study  the  poetry  of  this  Father  of  English  verse,  will  not  be  a. 
dull,  dry,  dead  piece  of  humanity,  but  if  he  read  with  deep  attention, 
he  will  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  masterspirit  who  is  stri- 
king every  chord  that  vibrates  in  harmony  with  Truth  and  Nature  in 
his  soul. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  sketch  of  Chaucer's  liftj  but  rather 
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tonotioe  the  cliancter  of  the  times  in  which  be  Ihred;  die  eondition 
<if  EngJinh  Poetry  preTions  to  his  6mj  ;  the  merit  and  luefohiess  of 
Ub  wxitiiigB ;  wad  finallj,  his  daims  ibr  the  gratefbl  remembraaoe  of 
posterity. 

We  often  speak  of  the  superiority  of  our  eondition  oyer  that  of  our 
anoestois.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  men  sboald  believe  at  this 
day,  they  are  gifted  with  broader  mieliects,  and  have  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  woridof  matter  and  of 
mind,  than  they  who  lived  when  the  shadows  of  saperstiticm  and  ig- 
noninoe  veiled  the  vision,  and  settled  down  heavy  on  the  heart.  Yet 
we  love  to  eontemplate  the  progress  of  social  life,  the  advandn^ 
movements  of  scienee,  and  the  transitioiis  of  oar  race  from  barbarism 
to  refinement  And  it  is  not  in  vain  that  we  thus  cast  our  eyes 
along  down  the  history  of  man,  for  by  it,  we  learn  the  customs,  man- 
ners, monuments,  opinioos,  and  practices  of  antiquity,  and,  as  we  con- 
trast them  with  those  of  our  own  day,  oar  imagination  is  gratified  by 
the  aig^t  of  homan  nature  exhibited  in  such  varioos  and  wonderfid 
fbnn%  and  we  go  forth  amcmg  men,  conscious  of  our  dignity,  though 
gratefiil  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  more  enli^tened  age.  We 
are  thus  led  to  feel  that  our  own  acquisitions  are  but  slight,  and  to 
encourage  that  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  existence  and  practice  of  social  virtue,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race  in  their  slow  pilgrinmge  towards  truth. 

Ellwand,  in  Chaucer's  day,  had  not  lost  aQ  that  ferocity  of  the  na- 
tional manners  which  ever  characterines  «  people  untamed  by  the 
arts  of  refinement;  and  the  most  polished  courts  of  Europe  even 
then  retained  in  their  ceremonies  a  mixture  of  the  barbarous  which 
..we  may  always  see  at  periods  when  nations  are  so  much  civ- 
ilized as  to  have  lost  their  original  simplicity,  and  yet  have  acquired 
no  just  oonceptaon  of  the  requirements  of  propriety.  The  age  of  Ed- 
ward !•  and  even  of  Edward  m.  was  a  martial  age.  War  was  fol- 
lowed as  an  art^*— trade  even,  was  in  a  great  degree  neglected,  and 
literature  pursued  mostly  by  scholastic  divines.  If  the  time  of  Soc- 
rates was  the  period  when  the  Sophists  swayed  Greece,  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  was  surely  the  age  which  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  sophistry  in  England.  Light  had  Gome  forth  even  from 
the  monastery  to  guide  men  on  in  life,  but  its  beams  were  too  few 
and  feeble  to  dissipate  the  darkness  which  for  centuries  had  hung 
around  the  popular  mind.  Its  gleam  could  not  cause  even  the  absurd 
i(>eeiilations  of  the  followers  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  the  famous  Abe- 
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lard  to  vanisb.  The  ambition  of  tbe  scholar  was  to  be  skilled  in  the 
scholastic  theology  and  speculative  philosophy  which  the  masters  in 
metaphysical  inquiry  taught  as  the  only  studies  deserving  the  pur^ 
suit  of  man. 

Science  not  founded  on  truth  will  never  give  to  nations  that  polish 
and  elegance  of  manners,  which  must  be  acquired  before  they  stand 
forth  models  of  excellence.  Religion  corrupted  by  superstition  dm- 
not  build  up  a  structure  towering  in  real  majesty ;  for  its  base  is  laid 
with  unsound  materials,  and  its  turrets  shake  with  every  assailing 
blast  of  knowledge  and  religious  truth. 

The  tournaments  of  princes  might  form  magnificent  assemblies, 
while  they  enforced  the  noblest  sentiments  of  heroism  and  honor,  but 
they  could  give  at  most,  only  imperfect  conceptions  of  what  is  genu- 
ine courtesy  and  decorum.  The  feudal  establishment  even  then  con- 
tinued to  encourage  deeds  of  martial  bravery ;  and  chivaliy,  in  a 
measure  made  sacred  by  religion,  presented  that  curious  picture  of 
manners,  in  which  ^  the  love  of  a  god  and  of  the  ladies  were  recon- 
ciled, the  saint  and  the  hero  were  blended,  and  charity  and  revenge, 
zeal  and  gallantry,  devotion  and  valor,  were  united/' 

Yet,  even  chivalry  did  much  in  those  rude  times,  to  assist  the 
growth  of  refinement,  the  progpresS'  of  civilization,  the  formation  of 
elegant  manners,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
poetry. 

The  head  was  becoming  informed ;  the  heart  beginning  to  feel  the 
powers  of  the  poet's  inspiration.  Imagination  was  awakened,  the  sen- 
sibilities to  the  lovely  in  art  were  brightened  by  the  uncouth,  though 
fanciful  lines  of  the  fathers  of  English  song. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  times  which  are  often  considered  too 
far  back  in  the  darkness  to  be  worthy  of  our  thought,  though  in  reality 
they  furnish  some  of  the  most  pleasing  themes  of  meditation ;  for  here 
we  learn  simplicity  and  gallantry,  as  well  as  see  the  long  road  over 
which  men  have  traveled  in  order  to  reach  the  position  which  it  is 
fancied  we  occupy,  in  advance  of  the  uncultivated  nations  of  the 
earth. 

If  such  were  the  feeling  and  the  pursuits  of  the  earlier-occupants 
of  Britain,  a  little  reflection  must  satisfy  us  that  their  poetry,  if 
inspired  by  genius,  would  yet  be  simple,  though  wild,  devoted  to  the 
praises  of  heroes  and  lovers,  instead  of  the  nobler  themes  which 
Milton  and  Cowper  chose,  to  give  them  immortality.  Still  the  poe- 
;try  of  one  century  was  not  the  poetry  of  the  succeeding;  for  thisf 
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like  the  character  of  the  times,  an4  ^^^  nature  of  the  seasons,  exhib- 
ited the  same  changes  of  feature  and  form,  the  same  alternate  states 
of  fertilitj  and  barrenness.  While  Edward  II.  was  ruling  England, 
inglorionsly  indeed,  the  versifiers  were  distinguished  hj  a  division  in- 
to two  dasses,  the  laj-minstrels,  and  the  ecclesiastics,  who  in  gener^ 
al  made  choice  of  very  different  subjects.  The  former  displayed  their 
poetic  talents  in  satire  and  love-songs ;  the  latter  in  lives  of  the  saints, 
or  in  versifying  chronicles ;  while  chivalric  tales,  and  romantic  narra^ 
tives  were  considered  the  property  of  both. 

The  one  class,  from  their  provincial  situation  Mr.  Ellis*  thinks, 
retained  more  of  the  Saxon  phraseology,  and  resisted  the  influx  of 
French  innovations,  while  their  competitors,  the  lay-minstrels,  if  they 
did  not  sing  translations  from  the  French,  at  least,  took  their  models 
from  that  language.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  England  then 
had  her  rhapsodists,  if  she  had  no  Homer  to  furnish  them  with  verses ; 
minstrels,  whose  names  and  memory  have  vanished.  But  they  could 
not  expect  immortal  remembrance  without  producing  immortal  works, 
— and  flo  they  sleep  forgotten.  The  bard  of  Chios  lives,  and  tells 
OS  truly, 

"  No  mortal  man  can  shun  that  fate  on  earth. 
Which  Father  Jove  assigned  him  at  his  birth." 

There  are  two  principal  schools  of  modem  poetry,  the  romantic  and 
the  natural  In  these  earlier  tiroes,  when  some  love  of  verse  was  felt,  but 
no  distinct  ideas  of  what  constitutes  true  poetry  existed,  the  romantic 
school  most  flourished.  Such  indeed  are  but  the  offspring  of  an  un- 
cultivated age  ;  hence  they  prevailed  in  these  primeval  days  of  Eng- 
lish history. 

Even  systems  of  divinity  were  filled  with  parables  and  apologues, 
and  God  was  worshipped  in  rehearsing  the  Legends  of  the  Saints. 
Bomantic  fictions  found  materials  to  build  up  its  castles  in  the  air,  in 
the  chronicles  of  Greoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  history  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  the  history  of  Troy,  and  the  Gcsta ' 
Bomanorum.  And  not  only  did  the  vast  "  Gothic  fabric  of  romance" 
hare  its  foundations  in  these  works,  but  a  thousand  structures  have 
been  erected  on  them  by  Chaucer,  Gower,  Spenser  and  Shakspeare, 
some  jnst  showing  their  summits  above  the  smoking  ruins  of  Time, 
^nd  others  towering  in  unequalled  majesty,  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  her  poetry,  when  Chaucer  came 

*Eng.  Poets.  Vol  I.  p.  125. 
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forth  tike  another  rainbow,  the  covenant  sign  that  never  should  a 
flood  of  darkness  again  drown  the  world,  and  sweep  awsj  the  verjr 
vestiges  of  the  human  race.  There  is  an  intrinsic  merit  in  his  origi- 
nal works.  He  was  equallj  successful  in  his  burlesque  tales  and  his 
allegories ;  and  jet  he  was  a  priest  in  Nature's  temple  and  could  cbm% 
a  new  sacredness  around  her  most  venerated  productions.  Boccaecio 
and  Chaucer  did  much  to  drive  out  from  the  realm  of  poetry  the  in- 
flated and  romantic  style  which  prevailed  in  their  early  days  through 
all  Europe.  He  who  would  learn  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  Chaucer's  poetry  must  not  be  satisfied  with  reading  a  few  of 
his  works.  His  minor  pieces  need  to  be  studied,  for  it  is  in  them  you 
see  the  playfulness  of  his  manner,  his  delicate  perception  of  the  bean- 
tiful,  his  love  of  nature,  his  fondness  for  writing,  his  foibles  and  hia 
manly  virtues,  and  the  varied  incidents  of  his  eventful  life. 

Before  him,  every  species  of  composition,  prose  and  verse  had 
heen  performed  by  recluse  hermits,  or  ill-bred  and  uneducated  scrib- 
blers. 

While  science  was  "  wedded  to  immortal  verse,"  the  muse  was  bat 
the  mere  slave  of  her  recondite  companion.  And  hence,  though  we 
have  some  specimens  of  their  labors  left,  they  are  like  the  characters 
on  some  column  of  a  half-entombed  city,  which  were  inscribed  by  the 
forgotten  dead. 

Translations  from  the  Itatian  and  French  soon  became  numexonsy 
yet  with  the  exception  of  Minot,  Langland,  and  a  few  other  original 
composers,  no  one  arose  to  give  a  name  and  dignity  to  the  English 
tongue  before  the  time  of  the  justly  celebrated  Chaucer.  His  translar 
tions  were  numerous,  and  they  did  much  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the 
march  of  Uterature.  While  they  did  this  for  the  language,  they  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  style  of  his  own  works.  Chaucer  had 
read  much ;  and  hence  his  learning  was  by  some  mistaken  for  real 
genius.  That  he  was  talented,  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  his  nat- 
ural abilities  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  he  seldom  modelled  a  story, 
after  Petrarch  even,  without  surpassing  the  copy.  This  is  imitation 
worthy  of  honor. 

To  notice  a  few  of  his  pieces : — were  ever  the  trials  and  dangers  of 
a  lover  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  object  of  his  desires,  represented 
with  more  force  and  beauty,  than  those  of  his  hero  in  the  £omauni  of 
the  Rou  f  It  is  an  allegory  of  a  Rose,  which  the  lover  plucks,  after 
long  and  severe  struggles  to  reach  it,  in  a  lovely  garden.  He  crosses 
trenches,  scales  waUs,  and  breaks  through  adamantine  gates.    The 
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easdes  wliich  be  enters  are  all  occupied  by  different  divinitiefl,  wbile 
wxme  oppose,  and  otbers  aid  bis  progress.  Tbe  garden  of  Love,  in 
wMch  grew  tbe  songbt-for  Rose,  was  sorronnded  bj  walls  painted 
witb  Tarions  figures,  as  Hatred,  Avarice,  finyj,  Sorrow,  Old  Age^ 
and  Hypocrisy.  Eacb  is  beantifblly  described,  but  we  bave  not 
room  for  extracts.  Tbe  lover  succeeds  gloriously,  and  tbis  is  our 
ddef  concern.  It  professes  to  be  a  translation,  but  Chancer  instead 
of  adhering  to  the  exact  text,  wished  to  improve  its  beauty  and  de- 


One  reason  wby  it  IS  a  valuable  work  for  every  one  to  peruse  wbo 
aspirea  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  tboughts  and  manners  of  our  fa- 
tilers,  IS,  that  in  it  he  may  learn  what  visionary  doctrines  about  love 
were  held  by  the  Provincial  poets,  and  see  the  exact  contrast  they 
bear  with  Plato's  metaphysical  and  impractieciUe  speculatiims  on  this 
subject. 

In  his  Trcthu  and  Oretteide  be  weU  describes  the  hesitations  and 
delicacies  of  a  youthful,  blushing  maid,  as  when  in  the  presence  of 
her  ecfutin  she  ^^  Opened  her  herte  and  told  him  her  intent''  See  bis 
power  of  pathetic  description,  when  Troilus  has  unsheathed  his  sword 
to  plunge  it  to  his  heart    Cresseide  spies  the  weapon, 

**  And  gan  him  in  her  annis  hat  to  fold ; 
And  said,  0  meicji  Qod,  to  whiche  a  dede, 
Ahtf  1  how  nere  we  werin  both6  dede  T 

Where  shall  we  find  so  exact  a  picture  of  Nature's  face,  as  in  his 
Jfbwre  and  Leafe  ;  and  how  beautiful  the  moral  of  the  story  is.  The 
Fhrare  is  the  symbol  of  Idleness,  which 

** within  a  litde  apace 

Wollte  be  loet;  so  simple  of  nature 
It  be,  that  it  no  grieranoe  may  endore, 
And  eTeiy  storme  wdI  blow  it  sons  away." 

The  leaf  is  the  symbol  <tf  Perseverance, 

**  Whose  lusty  grene  may  not  appaired  be, 
But  kepetfa  her  beauty." 

Or  the  Flower  represents  Beauty,  fresh  and  fading,  and  the  Leaf,^ 
Goodneas  in  **  immortal  green."*  Why  Chaucer  pays  such  homage  to 
the  dai^j  we  cannot  conceive,— but  be  dresses  it  up  like  a  master,  im- 
proving on  Nature.    Here  to  the  ^  well  of  English  undefiled,"  as 
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Spenser  calls  it,  come,  and  find  not  onlj  the  language  used,  far  supe^ 
rior  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  but  a  style  of  imagery  variegated  and 
gay,  as  well  as  striking  and  diffuse.  Look  well,  and  you  may  see  the 
precepts  of  morality  and  virtue  enforced  on  men,  as  well  as  behold 
the  most  filthy  and  licentious  sentiments  inculcated.  Yet  Chauoer'a 
works  are  generally  moral, — ^he  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  human  woe, 
an  eye  to  see  some  remedy,  a  bosom  heaving  with  the  raptures  of  the 
true  poet,  a  soul  alive  to  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful,  no  less  than 
to  the  gentler  and  unattractive  beauties  of  the  world. 

His  Howe  of  Fame  is  a  splendid  palace,  though  it  is  the  ''  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision."  It  is  full  of  imagination,  abounds  in  philosophic 
truth,  stirs  our  fancy,  and  conjures  up  in  us  the  feelings  we  might 
have  in  gazing  at  the  rock  of  ice  on  which  it  was  built.  The  Canter- 
bury  Tales  are  the  foundation  of  Chaucer's  fame.  They  are  more 
known  than  his  other  works,  yet  we  pass  them  by,  though  reluctant, 
with  a  few  words.  The  production  of  a  well-developed  intellect, — 
like  Paradise  Lost, — these  Tales  are  a  fit  representative  of  the  great 
Chaucer ;  the  result  of  a  determination  to  give  form  and  stability  to* 
the  English  language ;  a  work  wrought  out  of  the  rough  materials  of 
a  superstitious  age ;  a  column  not  to  crumble.  Such  are  his  works ;. 
they  teach  us  nature,  and  truth,  while  they  adorn  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish poetry. 

As  a  man,  he  was  mild  and  gentle, — his  mind  was  cheerful  and  se- 
rene, his  heart  a  warm  one,  his  manner  far  from  reserve  or  arrogance, 
fond  of  conviviaky  of  expensive  habits,  an  eager  and  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  nature  and  the  human  heart.  Yet  it  is  Chaucer  as  a  poet^ 
which  is  most  our  care.  He  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  the  eke* 
gance,  elevation,  perspicuity  and  harmony  of  his  versification ;  in  fine, 
he  exhibited  the  lustre  and  nobleness  of  a  true  poet  in  an  age  almost 
barbarous,  and  we  think  of  him  as  of  Homer  and  Dante,  with  aston- 
ishment and  delight.  He  pictured  life  and  true  emotion.  '^He 
stooped  to  truth  and  moralized  his  song ;"  hence  it  is  he  demands  the 
remembrance  of  men.  Be  it  true,  that  some  want  poetry  which  will 
take  stem  hold  of  the  soul, — that  will  fiare  upon  them  like  the  broad 
sun  ;  they  may  yet  admire  the  star  that  glitters  in  the  far-off  vault,  or 
love  the  vine  which  creeps  up  in  beauty,  as  they  pluck  its  fruit  The 
painted  canvass  shall  decay  and  perish ;  the  sculptor's  column  shall 
lie  in  ruins  ;  music's  voice  shall  be  still ;  yet  the  poet  who  ^  dips  his* 
pencil  in  the  human  heart,"  will  bring  out  forms  and  colors  whoe» 
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trath  and  loyeliness  will  be  noticed  and  felt  wherever  such  a  heart 
maj  throb.    His  ear  may  be  dull,  his  heart  cold  in  death,  but  his 


**  Seliqaes  bear  a  charmed  life, 
And  speak  though  he  be  sileot." 


Praise  then  the  hero, 


" who  in  times 

Dark  and  untaught,  began  witfi  channiBg  yene, 
To  tame  the  mdenesB  of  hit  nattre  land." 


♦  *  Jb- 


THE  GREAT.  "P^  (iV-^JS  . 


I  saw  a  harnessed  war-horse  prance ; 

I  saw  a  war-chiefs  lordly  glance  ; 
And  the  glad  hozza  of  the  gazing  crowd 
Swelled  high,  as  he  wayed  a  banner  prood. 


I  marked  the  gifted  in  his  fame ; 

His  glancing  eye  flashed  genias'  flame ; 
Fresh  flowers  were  scattered  along  his  way, 
And  his  bright  clear  brow  wore  a  wreath  of  bay. 


I  heard  the  rich  fnU  bust  of  song ; 

A  gray-haired  minstrel  passed  along ; 
And  a  tear  gushed  out  from  his  pale  dim  eye- 
'Twas  his  last  proud  song  ere  he  went  to  die. 


A  ery  of  fierce  wrath  rent  the  air ; 

A  fettered  girl  stood  meekly  there ; 
Stem  men  led  her  forth  for  the  Cross  to  die— 
She  only  was  great,  tfaMgfa  the  Great  passed  by  t 

I4B. 
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TO 


The  loved— oh !  gently,  peacefully 

She  passed  from  earth  away — 
So  vanishes  from  fount  and  flower 

The  fiurewell  flash  of  day, 
So  fades  from  view  in  upward  light 

A  bird  of  radiant  hue, 
And  so  a  lingering  star  is  lost 

From  morning's  heaven  of  blue. 


Mourner — ^thou  of  the  tearful  eye  I 

Oh  1  break  that  spell  of  gloom, 
E'en  though  the  sister  of  thy  love 

Lies  cold  within  the  tomb. 
Think  of  her  happy  home  above, 

The  soul's  high  triumph  there, 
And  say  if  thou  wouldst  call  her  back 

Earth's  weary  lot  to  bear. 


MSM. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

To  care  for  none  but  new  books  is  a  mark  of  intellectual  weakness  ; 
but  to  neglect  them  entirelj,  in  an  excess  of  veneration  for  the  ^good 
old  standards"  is  a  follj  no  less  great.  In  one  respect  it  is  certainly 
worse,  because  it  always  savors  strongly  of  affectation,  and  literary 
dandyism.  One  might  as  reasonably  refuse  to  inhabit  the  comforta- 
ble lath-and-plaster  mansion  of  the  present  day,  because  we  cannot  all 
tenant  Pyramids. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  o2(f  books.  That  we  do  love  them, 
bear  witness  ye  well  thumbed,  much-pencilled  tomes,  that  so  long 
have  been  the  household  gods  of  our  study-room !  As  soon  would  we 
forget  our  old  friends, — aye,  even  our  old  purse, — as  abate  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  bve  we  bear  you  for  the  pleasant  hours  past,  and  the 
many  we  hope  to  spend  in  future  over  your  fiauniliar  pages !    Tet  & 
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new  hook  hath  great  charms  for  us !  It  is  a  sort  of  lottery-ticket. 
Sometimes  it  brings  a  prize, — not  often  a  capital  one,  we  own,  bnt 
jet  worth  the  trifle  of  time  or  monej  it  has  cost, — and  even  if  it  be 
bat  a  blank,  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  to  the  winds,  it  will  at 
least  tell  us  which  way  the  wind  blows, — in  what  direction  is  setting 
the  current  of  thought. 

Here  especially,  in  quiet  little  Amherst,  we  have  few  greater  en- 
joyments than  new  books  bring.  When  our  daily  lessons  are  all  con- 
ned, or  on  a  summer  afternoon,  too  hot  for  exercise  and  almost  for 
thought,  it  is  right  pleasant  to  set  cosily  down,  paper-knife  in  hand, 
and  wile  away  an  hour  or  so  over  the  pages  of  some  new  poem,  just 
come  in  maiden-like  purity  from  Putnam's  or  Ticknor's  press.  Even 
now,  thanks  to  our  well-beloYed  Henry, — ^him  of  the  Post  Office,^ 
is  a  rich  feast  before  us.  Let  us  but  first  take  the  proper  attitude,—- 
so, — our  back  supported  by  one  chair  arm,  our  nether  limbs  dangling 
gracefully  over  the  other, — noWy  have  at  them  with  you.  Reader ! 

*'  Habold,  the  last  of  the  Saxons,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  etc.** 

By  their  covert  ye  shall  know  them.  Those  portly,  brown-coated 
pamphlets  from  Harper  &  Brothers  will  be  sure  to  give  you  for  a 
mere  trifle,  the  contents  of  some  costly  English  fiction.  Even  that 
trifle,  we  confess,  is  often  more  than  the  real  value ;  but  not  always. 
This  is  Bulwer's  last.  Some  pleasant  hours  we  have  spent  over  it 
already,  and  we  strongly  advise  you  to  do  "  that  same."  The  noble 
author  has  chosen  for  his  theme  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  least  understood  epochs  of  English  history ;  and  we  re- 
joice that  he  has  redeemed  it  so  well  from  the  grasp  of  dull  annalists 
and  mouldy  antiquaries.  In  his  pages  we  have  vividly  before  our 
eyes  those  wild  times  that  ushered  in  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  ages.: 
romantic  to  us,  simply  because  they  differ  from  all  our  own  experien- 
ces. No  history  of  state  events  can  give  us  just  ideas  of  life  so  un- 
like that  of  the  present  day.  It  shows  us  only  the  skeleton:  or  at 
most,  in  the  hands  of  philosophical  historians,  a  galvanised  corpse, 
spasmodically  moving  in  obedience  to  the  particular  whim  or  theory 
of  liini  who  pulls  the  wires.  A  well-written  historical  novel  restores 
the  natural  life,  with  aU  its  proper  workings.  True,  if  this  life  be 
not  supported  by  the  skeleton, — if  the  fiction  be  not  consistent  with 
the  real  facts  so  far  as  they  go, — we  have  a  distorted  figure :  but  such 
as  these  are  not  well-written.  The  one'  before  us,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  really  is :  the  author  has  succeeded  in  adherinjg  faithfully 
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to  the  skeletoDi  and  at  tlie  same  time  clothing  it,  from  the  Btores  of  a 
chaste  and  cultivated  imagination,  with  life-like  form.  The  craflj, 
ambitious  conqueror,  the  brave  but  unsteady  Harold  are  the  same 
that  we  find  in  the  dullest  history  ;  but  thej  cease  to  be  mere  names, 
and  come  into  our  presence  as  living  men. 

As  a  novel,  Harold  is  not  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit.  The  plot 
has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end :  it  adheres  too  closely  to  the 
truth  for  this :  it  is  simply  a  series  of  scenes  drawn  from  the  fortunes 
of  a  single  historical  personage.  In  this  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
completeness  and  finish  by  which  most  of  Bulwer's  plots  are  marked* 

Those  who  look  with  distrust  upon  his  moral  influence  will  be  glad 
to  miss,  along  with  these,  much  of  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  purely  ficti- 
tious works.  We  recognize  indeed  but  few  features  of  Bulwer,  ex- 
cept his  masterly  power  of  delineation,  and  his  almost  perfect  style. 
His  most  rigid  judges  can  hardly  deny  that  this  book  at  least  is,  as  he 
has  avowedly  aimed  to  make  it,  one  that  may  be  put  without  danger, 
and  even  with  great  benefit,  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 

But  we  will  delay  no  longer  here :  for  yonder  modest  little  vol- 
umes, in  their  neat  covers  of  stone-colored  paper,  are  among  the  most 
tempting  morsels  that  the  press  sends  forth.  *'  The  physiognomy  of 
a  book"  is  in  truth  a  matter  of  no  little  moment.  Our  young  poets 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  publishers,  whose  taste  pre8ent«  them 
to  the  world  in  the  inviting  garb  so  current  of  late. 

"  Endtmion  :  ,A  Tale  of  Greece^  hy  Henry  B.  ffirst" 

Of  the  author  of  ^  Endymion"  we  know  only  what  we  have  learned 
from  his  modest  preface :  that  he  is  a  young  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
and  that  he  has  published,  previously  to  this,  a  volume  of  Miscella- 
neous Poems :  of  which  more  *  anon.  But  his  poem  has  told  us,  as 
we  think  it  will  tell  every  one  who  gives  it  careful  reading,  that  amid 
the  whole  host  of  young  American  poets, — ^and  verily  their  name  is 
legion,— there  is  not  one  gifted  with  higher  powers,  or  giving  promise 
of  so  great  future  excellence.  In  this  ^'  Tale  of  Greece,"  Mr.  Hirst 
has  succeeded  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  a  youilg  poet 
could  attempt :  the  embodying  in  modern  poetry  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Grecian  myths.  So  well  has  he  done  this,  that  though  not 
only  all  the  scenes  but  much  of  the  plot  is  the  offspring  of  his  own 
fertile  fancy,  we  detect  no  incongruity  throughout.  The  beautiful 
fable  seems  only  more  perfect  by  these  daring  accessions,  like  a  pre- 
vious gem  exquisitely  set 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  the  poem,  is  the  exuberant  and  glow- 
ing imagination  it  displays.  This  throws  over  the  whole  a  rich  warm 
^ow,  that  reminds  us  of  what  we  see  in  one  of  Titian's  paintings. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  anthropomorphism  too,  in  Mr.  Hirst's  mind, 
that  seems  to  fit  him  particularly  to  be  a  revivifier  of  Grecian  fable. 
He  has  little  of  the  abstraction  and  spirituality  that  characterize  mod- 
em religion  and  poetry,  but  all  is  hidden  under  a  veil  of  outward 
and  sensual  beauty ;  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  this  is  not 
after  all  the  poet's  proper  field  ?  But  it  is  one  we  can  not  discuss 
here. 

Perhaps  to  a  taste  more  rigid  and  mature  than  that  of  a  college  stu- 
dent, the  profuse  ornament  of  this  author's  style  would  amount  to  a 
haiu  Tropes  and  metaphors,  and  all  the  offspring  of  a  teeming  fancy 
are  scattered  with  lavish  hand  through  the  book  :  and  though  there 
are  but  few  of  these  to  which  the  most  delicate  taste  can  object  as 
itnined  or  inelegant,  one  becomes  almost  wearied  at  last  with  the 
prolbaion  of  sweets.  From  this  however  we  are  saved  by  the  exquis- 
ite beanty  of  the  plot.  This  we  intended  to  sketch  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, bat  found  it  impoesible  to  do  it  the  slightest  justice  within  our 
prescribed  limits.  The  same  must  be  our  apology  for  selecting  but 
one  beantifiil  stanaa  to  adorn  our  pages  with ;  though  where  all  is  so 
beantifiily  it  is  no  easy  task  to  choose. 

**  Tet  he  was  faint — ^faint  with  fatigue  and  drooping, 
Through  the  long  day  unwearied  he  had  kept 
Watch,  while  his  cattle  slept. 
And  DOW  the  Sun  was  like  a  faleon  stooping 
Down  the  red  West ;  and  Night  from  otU  her  cave 
WaO^d,  Christ-like,  o'er  the  uxtve.* 

To  the  poem  itself  we  commend  our  readers,  with  the  assurance 
ihatif  thej  be  true  lovers  of  true  poetry,  they  will  rarely  find,  among 
new  books,  a  richer  treat. 

"The  Comiitg  of  thk  Mammoth,  and  other  Poems,  In/ 
Benty  B.  Exrttr 

It  was  not  till  after  we  had  read  Endymion,  that  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  the  same  author, 
though  published  two  or  three  years  ago.  We  have  since  read  them, 
with  no  little  pleasure.  They  are  just  what  we  expect  the  early  wri- 
ngs of  a  true  poet  to  be  ;  filled  with  many  beauties,  and  some  glar- 
ing £EUilt8.    In  £ndymion,  we  see  these  diminishing,  and  those  grad- 

*Thto  hcantHsl  Biea«  ti  now,  to  at  at  least.    We  wish  loine  oUier  of  oor  young  poeta 
maM  take  example  thereby,  and  not  del 
fonai  deatitaie  alike  oftaale  and  proeody, 


aneaM  take  example  thereby,  and  not  deem  it  a  mark  of  insplratien  to  vent  their  thougbts  in 
alike  <'     '     -' 
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ually  ripening  toward  perfection ;  a  movement  that  augurs  well  for 
the  future*  The  two  longest  poems  in  this  volume  do  not  please  ns, 
because  they  show  the  author's  faults  in  the  strongest  light,  with  few 
of  his  excellences :  but  some  of  the  smaller  are  exquisitely  beautiful. 
He  excels  especially  in  pourtraying  the  higher  emotions  of  love.  This 
forms  one  great  charm  of  Endymion :  and  the  tender  passion,  in  its 
purest,  noblest  moods  was  never  more  exquisitely  painted  than  in 
"Mary,"  « The  Statue  Love,"  « A  Gift,"  and  most  ofaU  in  that 
beautiful  ballad  "Isabelle." 

But  since  space,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  periodical  forbid 
us  to  pilfer  any  of  these  treasures,  we  will  only  commend  our  read- 
ers, as  before,  to  the  volume :  which,  by  the  way,  in  outward  appear- 
ance is  one  of  the  most  attractive  we  have  lately  seen. 

"  Orta-Undis,  and  other  Poems,  hy  J.  M*  Legare*'' 
This  young  aspirant  for  Olympus,  is  a  late  graduate,  we  are  told, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  a  member  of  the  same  talented 
family  which  has  already  produced  one  of  our  country's  most  bril* 
liant  ornaments.  Whether  any  more  ^'of  the  same  sort"  are  left 
among  them,  we  cannot  say,  but  if  there  be,  the  author  of  "Orta-Un- 
dis" is  not  one.  He  is  said  to  have  been  from  childhood  a  devoted 
wooer,  alike  of  earthly  maidens,  and  the  Nine.  What  his  success  has 
been  with  the  former  we  know  not :  but  the  Muses  have  most  evi- 
dently given  him  "  the  mitten."  In  the  hundred  pages  of  rhyme  he 
has  offered  us,  we  find  some  two  or  three  pieces  of  simple,  touching, 
beauty, — ^the  "  Reaper,"  and  "  Amy,"  for  instance.  The  rest  is  on- 
ly saved  from  mediocrity  by  being  most  undeniably  bad, — ^a  sort  of 
tipsy  prose.  We  pity  the  poor  damsel  to  whom  in  his  "  Last  Gift," 
he  promises  immortality,  if  tliat  be  her  only  chance :  even  if  by  any 
accident  his  fond  visions  are  accomplished,  we  should  deem  celebrity 
in  mch  verses  to  be  only  a  mode  of  being 

'*  damned  to  everlasting  fame^' 
The  poem  from  which  the  book  is  named,  is  the  last,  and  one  of  the 
shortest  in  it :  a  strophe,  as  he  most  unaccountably  (so  far  as  we  can 
see)  sees  fit  to  call  it,  in  barbarous  rhyming  Latin.  We  have  only 
room  to  quote  four  lines  :  and  by  them  we'll  put  for  company,  a  stanza 
from  a  poem  which  had  we  the  copy  by  us,  would  pay  far  better  for 
the  trouble  of  reviewing,  than  those  of  Mr.  Legare.* 

*  "  Johannis  Gilpini  Iter,  Latine  Redditam."  One  of  the  cleTerest  jeux  cT  e«* 
prit  of  the  day,  lately  published  in  a  neat  little  pamphlet  by  Zieber  &  Co.,  FhiL 
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"  Felix,  qat  cor  (Erax !)  tnonu 

PalpiUure  aadiat ; 
Caput  cirrisque  jamprontim 

Pectore  nt  sentiat" 

Thus  far  Orta-Undis :  now  the  other. 

**  Gilpinos  erat  municeps 

Honoris  qnam  formoso, 
Torbamm  et  centuriB, 

Londini  fkbnloii ! 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 

*"  Oh !  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,  ^^^i-a,  i 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
It  wad  fra'  manj  a  blonder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion.'*  Bumf 8. 


r- 


Well  kind  Reader  here  we  are  before  you  once  again,  and  what  think  you  of  our 
third  appearance  ?  We  haye  toiled  through  these  hot  days  and  weeks  to  deck  our- 
•elTes  out  in  a  becoming  garb  and  all  we  hope  now,  is  that  it  may  be  suited  to  your 
taste.  Is  it  so  ?  Do  yon  like  it,  or  do  you  think  the  dress  ill-becoming  ?  Perhaps 
jon  do  not  know  what  an  importance  your  judgement  of  the  Indicator  has  in 
our  eyes.  A  great  deal  depends  on  your  opinion.  If  we  could  only  stand  unseen 
beside  yon  we  should  watch  with  interest  your  very  look  as  you  took  your  seat  in 
your  easy  chair  and  began  to  ttun  over  our  pages.  We  should  notice  every  ex- 
pression of  your  countenance ;— every  glance  of  your  eye,  and  as  you  read  one 
piece  after  another,  we  should  long  to  take  a  peep  in  upon  your  mind  and  see 
there  the  process  that  was  silently  going  on.  And  then  we  should  want  to  tarry 
tOl  you  had  finished  the  last  page  so  that  we  could  see  whether  it  was  a  pleased  or 
dissatisfied  air  with  which  you  laid  the  book  aside. 

Men  like  to  be  independent,  but  Editors  are  not  and  cannot  be.  They  have  got 
to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  others,  else  they  stand  in  danger  of  being  Editon 
only  in  name.  Whether  such  a  condition  of  things  is  right  or  wrong,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We  have  only  to  do  at  present  with  the 
fisct  and  being  a  het,  it  accounts  for  our  desire  to  know  your  sentiments  concern* 
ing  us.  If  we  stand  in  danger  of  being  gnillotined,  we  should  like  to  know  it  be- 
Ibre  it  becomes  impossible  to  avoid  the  axe,  and  if  we  are  likely  to  lose  your  favor 
and  be  proscribed  for  our  mismanagement,  we  should  at  least  try  to  retain  the  one 
and  escape  the  other,  could  we  only  learn  beforehand  that  yon  were  finding  fault 
with  our  efforts.  Editon  may  do  much  to  fashion  out  the  frame  work  of  society, 
but  as  yon  must  stand  by  and  direct  their  efforts,  in  this  sense  at  least,  yon  do 
more  and  an  moce  powerflil  than  they.  Did  you  never  read  how  the  boy  of 
Themistocles  waa  the  greatest  man  in  Greece? 
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We  shonld  be  disappointed  to  hear  no  fault-finding  with  our  nndertaking,  we 
are  surprised  to  hear  so  little.  We  cannot  hope  to  make  the  Indicator  perfect 
though  we  try.  No  one  expects  to  find  perfection  in  a  college  magazine.  There 
most  be  much  that  is  obnoxious  to  the  critic's  ban,  in  a  periodical  conducted  by 
hands  so  inexperienced  as  ours.  Though  the  writers  who  contribute  to  its  pages 
may  possess  talents  of  a  high  order,  they  can  have  had  but  little  practice  in  writing 
and  so  their  style  must  necessarily  hare  its  imperfections.  Yet  eyen  here  we  find 
a  reason  why  the  nnder-graduates  if  not  the  Alumni  of  our  Alma  Mater  should 
take  an  interest  in  our  Magazine.  Is  it  not  better  that  these  imperfections,  such  as 
they  are,  should  first  appear  in  these  pages  and  be  corrected  here,  before  they 
should  go  out  as  such  to  a  world  whose  critics  give  no  charity  to  inexperience  % 
Who  would  not  rather  meet  the  ordeal  here  than  elsewhere  ? 

We  had  prepared  a  longer  gossip  with  our  readers,  but  the  printer  is  inexorable. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  friend  "Jenkins,"  as  he  had  perfect  right  to  do,  writes  as  some  snimadTer- 
sions  on  our  course.  To  the  charge  of  typographical  errors  and  other  blunders  in 
our  last,  we  plead  guilty  and  hope  that  he  may  find  them  avoided  in  Ais.  Bat 
when  he  "  impugns  our  judgment  and  irapnrtiality*'  in  a  certain  matter,  we  re- 
spectfully beg  leave  to  differ  from  him  and  hold  our  former  opinion  still.  If 
the  prose  he  promises  us  be  as  racy  as  his  letter,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it 

'*  Too  Soon**  was  received  too  late  for  this  number.    It  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

We  are  not  hungry  enough  for  "  The  Poet's  Breakfast."  It  is  respectftilly  de- 
clined. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  publishing  "  Ikfiscellaneons  Sonnets"  is  oar  next. 

"  Fragments,"  and  "  The  Mission  of  the  Great,"  are  postponed. 

"  First  Love,"  and  "  Recollections  of  Qnodville,"  No.  2,  ihall  appear  in  oar 
next. 

*'  We  wonld  recommend  to  the  author  of  «*  The  Poet's  Grave,"  that  he  read  otbt 
his  piece  in  connection  with  the  Fifteenth  Lecture  of  Blair's  Bhtteric.  We  in- 
sert the  first  stanza,  since  it  is  too  good  a  specimen  to  be  lost. 

He  sleeps  1  the  child  of  phantasy 

Has  sank  to  rise  no  more, 
Like  hollow  waves  that  beat  against 

Eternity's  black  shore, 
And  the  lightning  fires  of  intellect, 

That  played  around  his  brow. 
Lie  like  old  Ocean's  hidden  pearl 

So  low  and  sheenless  now. 

"  ChUdhood's  Dream,"  and  "  Oar  Native  Land,"  have  be«ii  ^roftei  lo  their  i^ 
propriate  nse. 
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KEMINISCENCES  OF  QUODVILLE.    ^itlyt. 
No.n. 

Notvrithstanding  the  heterogeneal  character  of  the  mlbg  spirits  of 
Qnodville,  peace  and  quiet  had  ever  reigned  within  its  somewhat  ill* 
defined  borders,  until  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1839.  Up  to 
this  time  the  people  had  worshipped  with  united  hearts,  in  the  capa* 
cious  town-house,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with  wide  benches,  gener« 
0tt8l7  furnished  with  high  perpendicular  backs,  and  well  adapted  to 
prevent  that  feeling  of  drowsiness  which  so  oflen  steals  over  one  re- 
clining in  an  easy  position.  Here  the  two  religious  societies,  Baptist 
and  Methodist,  the  former  under  the  care  of  parson  Rose,  and  the 
.latter  watched  over  at  this  time  bj  Mr.  Hill,  were  wont  to  meet  as 
Snndaj  came,  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  these  two,  officiating  in 
tam.  Though  the  last  mentioned  was  no  relation  of  an  English  di- 
vine of  the  same  name,  jet  bj  a  singular  coincidence  he  possessed  no 
small  share  of  his  eccentricity. 

Most  of  the  villagers  were  constant  attendants  at  church ;  yet  some 
(Jiose  rather  at  their  leisure  to  stroll  upon  the  river's  bank,  or  seek 
the  cool  shade  of  the  forest,  while  on  the  other  hand,  pride  often  pre- 
vented even  the  conscientious  Mr.  Abel — too  holy  thus  to  waste  sac- 
red time — ^from  entering  this  humble  place  of  worship  on  the  Lord's 
day,  though  at  other  times,  when  the  people  of  Quodville  met  to  trans- 
act town  afiairs,  His  Honor,  as  the  village  gossips  contemptuously 
called  him,  would  ever  be  seen  there  with  an  assumed  look  of  wisdom, 
peering  over  the  heads  of  others,  bowing  courteously  to  all  in  his 
way,  and  familiarly  recognizing  many,  whom  but  the  week  before  he 
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had  passed  unnoticed  in  the  street,  hoping  in.  due  time  to  be  remem- 
bered at  the  ballot  box  for  his  great  condescension  .- 

But  a  day  of  evil  to  the  tranquility  of  Quodville  at  length  came. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  '39  His  Honor  having  strolled  from  home, 
happened  to  attend  church  in  a  sea-port  town,  about  a  score  of  miles 
from  the  sequestered  retreat  of  his  native  village.  The  lofty  spire 
and  deep  toned  bell,  filled  our  hero's  heart  with  awe ;  and  the  stuffed 
pews  aroused  a  still  stronger  feeling  of  disgust,  at  the  recollection  of 
the  old  town  house,  with  its  hard  benches  and  white-washed  walls. 
So  pondering  upon  the  blameless  simplicity  of  his  own  town,  which 
now  began  to  be  mistaken  for  rustic  meanness,  he  at  length  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  increase  the  good  appearances  of  his  beloved 
village,  which  indeed,  with  its  old  houses  and  shattered  bams,  was 
far  from  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  Through  his  influence, 
an  instrument  was  drawn  up,  the  signers  of  which  pledged  themselves 
to  give  certain  sums  to  aid  in  building  a  more  suitable  place  of  reli- 
gious worship ;  and  since  the  Baptists  were  the  most  influential,  the 
sagacious  justice  proposed  it  should  be  under  their  control. 

His  Honor,  Mr.  Justice  Abel,  took  the  responsibility  to  obtain 
means  by  which  an  enterprise  so  new  to  Quodville  might  be  carried 
on.  How  his  heart  wanned  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  seeing 
his  zeal,  one  would  think  he  believed  it  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
construction  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  by 
Hannibal.  "  Come  my  very  good  friend,"  he  would  say,  for  he  de- 
lighted in  extempore  speeches  with  rounded  periods  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  Roman  History,  which,  however,  he  had  never  read,  but 
had  contrived  to  pick  up  a  few  facts  here  and  there,  of  which  by  some 
means  he  always  succeeded  in  making  nonsense  and  himself  ridicu- 
lous in  the  display  of  his  lore.  "  Come,  give  us  a  helping  hand  in 
this  undertaking.  The  nineteenth  century  is  one  of  improvement. 
Wherefore  it  becomes  us,  enlightened  as  we  are,  to  emulate  the  spirit 
of  Ancient  days.  The  Romans  built  churches  and  founded  temples. 
Their  City,  the  home  of  the  Caesars  and  Ptolemies,  contain  many  stu- 
pendous works  of  art  In  that  mighty  place  are  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  a  thousand 
other  wonders.  In  point  of  talent  I  trust  we  as  a  people  are  inferior 
to  none.  Let  us  then  have  a  church  which  shall  correspond  to  the 
symmetry  of  mind  in  town." 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  a  harangue,  conscious  of  his  power  of 
oratory,  his  broad  countenance  would  lighten  up  with  a  complacent 
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smile,  at  the  same  time  thrusting  his  paper  full  in  the  face  of  his  audi- 
tor, confident  of  another  name  gained  bj  his  eloquence. 

But  the  other  society,  influenced  by  some  evil  spirits,  finding  they 
were  excluded  from  a  participation  in  this  enterprise,  first  tried  lust- 
ily to  demolish  the  plans  of  Justice  Abel  and  his  train ;  but  this  pro- 
ving a  futUe  attempt,  they  with  due  formality  determined  to  become 
rivals  and  build  for  themselves  a  church  with  a  tall  steeple — taller 
and  more  beautiful  than  that  represented  in  the  plan  of  the  other 
party.  This  junto  was  headed  by  'squire  Bell  whose  sound  sense  pro- 
ved too  much  for  the  everlasting  grin  and  pigmy  intellect  of  His 
Honor,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  to  the  great  consternation  of  Quod- 
ville,  a  feeling  of  hatred  existed  between  the  rivals,  each  regarding 
the  other  with  supreme  contempt.  But  Bill  Gunn,  of  no  small  infiu- 
ence  with  a  certain  class,  fired  away,  sometimes  for  one  side  and 
sometimes  for  the  other,  unwilling  to  displease  any,  and  so  seeking  to 
gratify  all.  With  the  'squire's  party  he  was  most  loud  m  their  praise, 
and  with  the  other,  his  noisy  declamation  won  many  whom  the  bland 
smiles  of  His  Honor  could  not  reach.  At  the  close  of  day,  the  small- 
er fry  would  collect  here  and  there  in  groups — some  standing  and  some 
lolling  upon  that  luxury  of  a  country  village,  the  lazy  seat — to  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  subject  of  such  general  interest ;  while  the  simple 
hearted  matrons  and  speculating  damsels,  seeing  bright  prospects  of 
future  glory,  were  not  of  the  number  who  looked  on  with  indifference ; 
those  hoping  to  astonish  the  stranger  with  the  magnanimity  of  Quod- 
ville,  and  these  seeking  a  better  opportunity  to  show  off  their  raven 
tresses  and  flounced  dresses,  to  the  danger  of  the  unsophisticated  hearts 
of  many  a  rustic  who  should  dare  to  gaze  upon  the  fair  ones  in  their 
best  attire. 

Heretofore,  parties  had  been  unknown  in  Quodville,  though  indi- 
Tiduals  were  not  remarkable  for  strict  attention  to  their  own  affairs. 
The  matrons  gossiped  from  house  to  house ;  the  damsels  formed  into 
platoons  spun  their  street  yams,  gazing  here  and  there  in  silence ; 
while  the  men  lounged  about  ready  to  report  every  incident,  and 
make  known  every  misdemeanor.  Every  eye  was  a  police.  None 
ever  bowed  at  another's  wife  in  the  street  without  suspicions  of  cuck- 
oldom  being  spread  abroad.  The  mothers  with  their  fore  finger  upon 
their  lips  whispered  it.  The  daughters  brooded  over  it  in  secret,  and 
perhaps  were  envious  of  it.  The  old  men  talked  it  across  the  street, 
and  sighed  over  the  times.  The  young  gave  an  approving  laugh  and 
called  it  good ;  while  a  blear-eyed  little  Dutchman,  lately  a  stranger 
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in  this  virtuous  community,  as  he  caught  the  tidings,  would  stop, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  to  the  elbows,  squint  his  eyes,  and 
end  the  chorus  with  his  best  English ;  "  Tonder  and  lightnings !  dat 
ish  more  as  worse  as  pad  nor  I  pleeve."  But  this  spirit  of  prating 
hastened  on  the  dissensions  which  were  to  take  the  place  of  ancient 
harmony  there.  The  time  of  these  soon  came,  and  like  the  seven- 
footer  falling,  whose  great  longitude,  indeed,  puts  off  the  time  of  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  but  which  delay,  however  agreeable  it  may  be  for 
the  time  being,  in  no  way  tends  to  the  comfort  of  his  final  reception ; 
so  when  the  long  quiet  of  this  village  became  once  disturbed,  the  nov- 
elty of  change  seemed  to  give  unusual  vivacity  to  the  movements  of 
the  conflicting  parties. 

At  this  interesting  stage  of  affairs,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  began  to  act 
quite  a  conspicuous  part,  laboring  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Hill,  unfortunately  for  the  wayward,  possessed  a  spirit 
most  troublesome  to  a  guilty  conscience,  and  himself  was  known  the 
region  around  as  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  small,  short-lived 
temperance  sheet,  with  the  significant  title  "  Hornet  and  Reformer." 

IMr.  Hill's  greatest  wish  was,  undoubtedly,  to  benefit  the  world,  but 
having  too  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  mawling  grace  into  a  stubborn 
man's  heart — ^to  use  his  own  expression — ^had  met  with  but  little  suc- 
cess in  driving  iniquity  from  the  limits  of  Quodville.  And  as  the 
Baptists  had  been  most  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  Elder's  vigorous 
discipline,  he  became  completely  absorbed  in  the  one  idea  of  a  new 
Methodist  meeting-house.  Upon  this  subject  he  reasoned  with  men 
in  the  fields  and  shops,  in  the  street  and  at  the  tavern. 

One  day,  passing  through  the  village,  as  he  drew  near  a  small  store 
owned  by  Mr.  Abel,  in  which  were  offered  for  sale  various  kinds  of 
groceries,  together  with  an  abundance  of  that  one  article  called  New 
JEnglandy  he  spied  the  unmistakable  form  of  Bill  Gunn  seated  upon  a 
six-legged  bench,  hcdf  teas  overy  with  his  head  and  feet  in  rather  close 
proximity,  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  his  hands  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  chaps  and  leering  with  a  sleepy  look  at  the  ap- 
proaching parson,  while  ever  and  anon  he  discharged  a  strong  ex- 
traction of  the  weed  from  the  elongated  opening  in  his  face,  which 
with  his  vigorous  lungs,  constituted  a  noble  combination  for  enuncia- 
ting the  broad  Scotch  vowels. 

^'  Good  morning,  friend  William/'  said  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar manner. 

<<  Morning  Sir,"  answered  Bill  with  a  drawling,  sleepy  tone,  antici- 
pating the  object  of  the  call. 
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**  Drank  to-daj,  eh  ?''  blantlj  responded  the  parson,  knowing  that 
soft  words  would  be  spoken  in  yain. 

''Ugh !  spose  I  be,  what  oft  f  again  grunted  out  the  imperturbable 
Scotchman. 

"  Oh !  nothing,"  coolly  answered  Mr-  Hill,  "  nothing.  But  now  I 
ikank  of  it ;  I  believe  jou  are  pledged  to  us,  are  you  notf ' 

**  Sartin,  Elder,  sartin,"  responded  Bill,  waking  up. 

'^  Right  fnend,  and  you  take  a  share  in  our  house,"  said  the  par- 
son inquiringly. 

**Noj  cant,"  muttered  Bill,  relapsing  into  his  former  position, 
"poor — large  family — wife  sick — ^times  hard — no,  cant  give  a  cent." 

This  was  the  time  for  Mr.  Hill  to  strike,  knowing  the  Scotchman's 
annual  grog  bill  to  be  more  than  half  the  cost  of  a  seat.  But  at  this 
moment,  seeing  some  half  dozen  young  Gunns  in  the  street  at  play, 
with  patched  breeches,  uncombed  heads,  and  faces  long  strangers  to 
soap  and  water,  he  half  yielded  to  pity;  but  upon  a  second  thought, 
determined  to  beat  a  small  portion  of  goodness  into  the  dark  comers 
of  Bill's  sinful  heart.  So  sitting  down  by  his  side  he  began :  "  Friend, 
I  pity  thy  hard  lot.  'Tis  cruel  that  thy  hard  earnings  should  be 
wrenched  from  thee  by  thy  unconquerable  appetite  for  strong  drink, 
keeping  thee  poor.  I  know  thou  dost,  like  an  honest  man,  try  to  over- 
come thy  thirst.  But  try  harder — with  all  thy  might,  try.  Take  hot 
thy  potations  by  the  glass,  from  hour  to  hour,  but  be  more  earnest ; 
swill  it  down  as  though  thy  life  was  at  stake  ;  stop  not  till  thy  capa- 
cious stomach  be  full.  Then  thou  wilt  overcome  thy  appetite  and  be- 
come a  sober  man,  and  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  Lord  and  his 
people." 

Thus  speaking,  the  parson  left  the  toper  trying  with  fuddled  under- 
standing, to  divine  whether  this  advice  had  a  meaning  or  not. 

Midst  Tarious  strifes,  and  by  the  creation  of  lasting  feuds,  the  work 
was  accomplished.  Late  in  the  season,  two  ghost-like  looking  church 
steeples  were  seen  towering  high  above  the  other  works  of  art  in 
Qoodville,  looking  down  in  seeming  contempt  upon  the  more  lonely, 
but  more  useful  and  less  troublesome  edifices  placed  at  their  base. 

The  Methodists  indeed  had  excelled  the  other  society  in  the  height 
of  their  steeple ;  but  alas  for  taste  1  it  seemed  more  like  a  bean  pole 
extending  from  the  ridge  of  a  martin  house,  than  a  church  steeple. 
But  ail  loved  to  gaze  at  it.  All  seemed  to  admire  it,  because  for- 
sooth 'twas  tall  and  slim,  and  not  so  clumsy  shaped  as  that  of  its 
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So  'squire  Bell  squinted  with  satisfaction ;  Bill  Gunn  stroked  liis 
stomach  with  an  agreeable  humor;  the  Dutchman  exclaimed,  ^'dat 
ish  goot,  mynheer,  dat  ish  goot ;"  and  all  expressed  their  delight  at 
the  achievement.     Quodville  was  satisfied  ;  let  not  the  world  murmur. 

Kappa. 


MiSCELLANEbUS   SONNETS,  i^-^*^*^ - 


LA  OENERENTOLA. 

Child  of  misfortune,  not  nnfortunate 
At  last,  as  showed  the  sequel  of  thy  life — 
Whose  early  years  thy  sisters'  haughty  strife 

PursQcd  1  Home,  ^without  home,  was  thine — a  state 

Of  lowly  servitude,  nay,  harder  fate ! — 
Mean  slavery  to  thy  sisters,  always  rife 
"With  wrongs  I  Did  Tyranny's  keen  knife, 

nilted  with  hate,  thy  bosom  penetrate  ? 

Ah  yes !  but  then  triumphantly  to  shine, 
Aided  by  higher  power  than  human  will-^ 

A  bride — then  mother  of  that  lustrous  line 
In  goodness  w^ronged,  and  wronged,  in  goodness  still, 

Meek,  lovely  model  of  thy  sex !  't  was  thine, — 
The  heart  of  ages,  too,  'twas  thine  to  thrill. 


LAW    MAKING. 

Good  morals  vhlne  where  least  there  is  of  law ; 

And  many  statutes  are  the  source  of  sin — 

Mere  sheets  of  ioe  exceeding  weak  and  thin. 
To  tempt  the  foolish,  and,  at  times,  to  draw 
To  ruin's  tide  the  man  who  never  saw 

A  nobler  path  his  co  urse  to  take  wherein — 

The  path  of  right,  to  God's  own  path  akin, 
That  knows  no  changes  and  no  technic  flaw. 
The  Pastor's  ancient  care,  supplanted,  yields 

Unto  the  creed-built  phrase, "  line  upon  line" 
The  boundaries  marking  of  Jehorah's  fields^ 

No  "  precept  upon  precept"  to  define 
Man's  special  duties,  which  are  God's  own  shields 

About  man's  heart,  and,  in  it,  God's  own  mine. 
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CHARACTER. 

The  archer's  bow  is  in  the  walnut  tree, 
The  storm  nnfelt  within  the  distant  cload, 
Stataes  nasnnned,  the  marble  blocks  enshroud, 

And  in  the  dropping  acorns  forests  be; 

The  beaver  in  the  stream  his  dam  can  see, 
Earth's  mines  with  coins  unstamped  are  all  endowed- 
Worms  hold  the  flies  with  wings  and  colors  proud, 

And  unset  notes  own  pleasing  melody  *, 

The  rain-drops  hold  the  rainbow  them  between. 
The  sunny  light  possesses  pictures  true, 

Pruit  trees  yield  blossoms,  fruits,  and  leaves  of  g^een, 
The  plants  perfumes  distil  with  odors  new — 

And  something  in  man's  frame  is  hidden,  too, 
Called  Character,  that  must  In  time  be  seen. 


TRUTH. 

Magnificent  is  truth.    At  first  perceived, 
Far  off  and  dark,  before  God's  light,  it  shows 
Jagged  and  rough,  while  all  around  it  flows 

Doubt's  veil  that  half  its  weaving  Hope  achieved ; 

But,  to  the  Mind  advancing,  heavenward  heaved, 
Its  shape  minute  in  every  part — ^it  glows 
Aloft  of  Error,  on  whose  level  goes 

The  Pilgrim  gazing.    !Now  he  has  believed ! 

What  is  it  rises  o'er  the  vale  ?    'Tis  set 
Darklingly  bright  against  the  lighter  sky. 

Approach !    Unhidden  by  its  filmy  net, 

There  sec,  eternal,  crowned  with  branches  high, 

Throned,  still  and  silent,  but  majestic  yet, 
A  monarch  Mountain !  Time  it  will  defy. 


THE   SEAT    UNDER  THE   WILLOW. 

The  lengthened  twilight  of  this  summer's  day 
Has  darkened  o'er  the  noiseless  scene  in  night, 
And  sky  and  stream,  twin  firmaments  of  light, 

Two  crescent  moons  with  hosts  of  stars  display — 

The  willow  tree,  reflected,  silver  gray, 
Its  pendent  tassels  in  the  mirror  bright 
Conjoins,  and  in  the  circle  here'  invite 

The  solitary  dreamer  yet  to  stay ! 
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It  is  not  time  for  thought,  but>  rather,  praise- 
Emotions  gratefal,  sach  as  thoughts  impart — 

Since  having  left  the  city's  crooked  ways, 
The  two-faced  Janus  of  the  trading  mart, 

A  holy  calm  around  the  spirit  plajs, 
And  weeping  Life  is  mirrored  in  the  heart. 


TOO  SOON. 


Too  soon  I  Too  soon !  How  oft  that  word 
Comes  o*er  the  spirit  like  a  spell, 

Awakening  every  tender  chord, 
That  to  the  heart  may  sadly  tell 

Of  joys  that  perished  in  their  noon, 

Of  flowers  that  fade — too  soon,  too  soon ! 

Too  soon !  Too  soon !  It  is  a  sound 
To  dim  the  sight  with  many  a  tear. 

As  moarnfiilly  wc  gaze  around 
And  see  how  few  we  loved  are  here — 

Ah,  when  shall  we  again  commune 

With  those  we  lost — too  soon,  too  soon  ! 

Too  soon !  is  stamped  on  every  leaf 
In  characters  of  dark  decay — 

Too  soon !  is  writ  in  lines  of  grief 
On  all  things  fadin;;  fast  away — 

Oh,  is  there  one  terrestrial  boon 

Our  hearts  lose  not — ^too  soon,  too  soon ! 


Mxx. 


Music — ^from  the  carols  of  birds,  to  the  minstrels^  of  angels. 

PoBTRT — ^from  the  first  young  dream  of  imagination,  to  the  infinite 
conceptions  of  the  cherubim. 

Eloquence — from  the  "  winged  words"  which  least  thrill  the  hu- 
man heart  jet  thrill  it  some,  to  the  highest  speech  of  the  guiding  seraph. 

Eeason — ^from  the  feeblest  deduction  of  a  cause  from  an  effect,  to 
the  profoundest  cogitations  of  the  greatest-created :  These  are  the 
most  god-like  attributes  of  created  mind ! 
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POETICAL  IMAGERY, 


ETSNING. 

Varioas  as  is  the  poet^s  imageiy  of  the  morning,  it  is  richer  still, 
and  more  comprehennve  when  employed  to  portray  the  dirersified 
flceneiy  of  sunset  and  evening.  From  the  simple  '^  night  came  down'' 
as  sings  "  the  voice  of  Cona,"  to  the  most  trashy  tinsel  of  our  worst 
poetasters,  the  setting  sun  is  indued  with  more  than  Protean  charac- 
teristics, to  suit  the  fancy  of  those  who  may  describe  him.  Doubtless 
much  clean  paper  has  been  blotted,  and  much  ink  wasted,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  time  thrown  away,  in  penning  poor  lines  to  the  innocent  un- 
conscious orb  of  day.  But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  all  descriptions 
of  this  kind  are  valueless.  There  are  many  noble  ones  in  the  poetic 
pages,  and  he  that  will  study  them,  can  hardly  fail  of  profiting  from 
them.  Says  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  '^A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always 
distinguished  by  his  talent  for  description ;"  and  we  may  add  that  a 
poor  poet  can  succeed  better  in  any  other  department,  than  in  depicting 
natural  scenery.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  two-fold.  First,  we  are  so 
^iliarized  with  these  scenes  by  constant  observation,thatthe  slightest 
deviation  from  nature's  truthfulness  is  sure  of  detection ;  and  besides, 
if  the  imagination  of  the.mass  of  mirid  is  exercised  on  any  object,  it 
most  be  on  that  of  external  nature,  and  hence  a  new  and  striking  view 
of  these  objects  is  necessary  to  obtain  any  distinction.  And,  secondly, 
the  aspirant  for  fame  in  descriptive  poetry  has  to  measure  himself 
with  th^  most  glowing  fancy,  chastened  by  a  nice  and  delicate  taste, 
m  the  writings  of  the  best  poets  in  the  world.  These  difficulties,  im- 
peding the  descriptive  poet  generally,  weigh  with  double  force  when 
Evening  is  the  theme.  What  Academy  boy  cannot  remember  how 
his  first  composition  began  with  **  'Twas  night — the  bright  sun  was 

jnst  descending  below  the &c  ?"     Or    what  boarding-school 

miss  has  not  more  than  once  commenced  her  ^  waUT  with    *'  One 

pleasant  evening  in  the  month  of &c  ?"    Indeed,  it  seems  to 

be  natural  for  all  minds,  the  gifled  as  well  as  the  dull,  to  make  the 
scenery  of  Evening  the  first,  and  indeed  the  constant  theme  of  its  ef- 
forts at  description. 

The  poetical  view  always  more  or  less  connected  with  this  subject, 
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and  the  great  number  of  competitors  one  must  necessarilj  encounter, 
render  it  no  easy  task  to  attain  even  mediocrity  in  this  department  of 
descriptive  poetry.  He,  therefore,  should  be  conscious  of  having 
wrought  out  some  idea  '^aere  perennius,"  as  Horace  sajs,  before  he 
presumes  to  publish  it. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  discrimination  of  taste,  let  us  assume  as 
the  basis  of  criticism,  the  aphorism  of  Quintilian,  '*  Obstat  quicquid 
non  a^javat,"  and  proceed  to  view  the  Evening  scenes  of. some  of  the 
best  poets.  Such  a  view,  besides  beiitg  very  limited,  must  evidently 
lack  the  elements  of  a  system,  because  of  the  diversity  of  imagery. 
We  shall  therefore  make  a  few  random  citations,  rather  than  attempt 
a  minute  classification. 

Homer  introduces  a  company  of  his  heroes  as  retiring  to  rest, 
^  when  the  Sun  went  down  and  the  Shade  came  up."  Simple  as  this 
thought  is,  a  moment's  reflection  shows  it  to  be  the  first  and  most  nat- 
ural idea  that  would  suggest  itself  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  of  the 
Grecian  poet.  Akin  to  it  in  artlessness,  is  Ossian's  ^  Night  came 
down,**  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Such  instances  of  ^  natuip 
most  adorned  when  least  adorned'  we  may  always  expect  in  early  po- 
etry. Homer's  thought  here  seems  to  be  that  while  the  Sun  is  setting 
in  the  West,  the  shade  is  rising  up  in  the  East,  and  that  thus  they  al- 
ternately follow  each  other  in  their  course  round  the  world.  One  can 
scarcely  fail  to  notice  how  similarly  Bryant  writes  of 

**  Ere  that  round  the  earth 
Chases  the  day." 

Not  that  the  modem  borrowed  from  the  ancient— that  does  not  at  all 
appear  from  the  language — but  that  the  same  radical  idea  is  implied 
in  both. 

Horace,  lover  of  wine  and  women,  has  quite  a  lively  allusion  to  the 
Evening. 

"Jam  nox  indacere  terris 
Umbras,  It  coelo  diffandere  signa  parabat** 

Each  of  these  ideas  is  truly  poetical,  and  bespeaks  a  pretfy  fancy  in 
<ihe  Roman  poet.     Thompson  has  developed  the  first  at  some  length 
in  his  **  Seasons." 

"  Confessed  from  yonder  slow  extinguished  clonds, 
All  ether  softening,  sober  Evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air ; 
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A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  than  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind  ;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  circle  following  drde,  gathers  lonod, 
To  dose  the  fiu»  of  things." 

The  other  has  been  taken  np  by  the  joung  and  gifted  author  of 
^  Festnsy"  and  made  to  adorn  that  rich  thesaurus  of  poetic  thought. 
The  conceit  of  Horace  was  lively  and  natural ;  that  of  Bailey  brilliant, 
dazzling,  and  vivid. 

**  Stiinging  ^»  stars  at  random  nmnd  her  head 
Like  a  pearl  network,  there  she  sits— -bright  sigbt.^* 

Tniile  some  poets  describe  the  ni^t  as  the  season  of  darkness  and 
skades,  others  take  different  views  of  it,  and  portray  perhaps  the  glo- 
ries of  sunset.    There  is  poetry  in  both«    Thus  Milton  describes 

•*  The  gray-hooded  even 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weeds  j** 

and  Longfellow,  when  he  says  that 

**  The  oowPd  and  doBky-sandaird  ere 

In  monming  weeds  from  oat  the  western  gate 

Departs  with  silent  pace," 

either  most  boldly  copied  from  Milton,  or  discovers  quite  a  remark- 
able coincidence  of  idea  with  him.  It  is  not  strange,  nay  it  is  quite 
natural,  that  the  scenery  of  nature  should  excite  in  gifled  minds  the 
same  feelings,  and  suggest  the  same  language  with  which  to  clothe 
and  express  them.  It  is  more  charitable,  certamly,  and  pleasanter  to 
eoDsder  this  as  such  a  coincidence. 

Young  took  as  dark  a  view  of  the  night  as  one  conveniently  could 
in  three  short  lines. 

**  Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne 

In  rayless  majes^  bow  stretdies  forth 

Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  the  slnmberiBg  world." 

Who  wovld  think  of  cxt>wding  a  greater  number  of  sombre  epithets 
mto  80  short  a  compass  ?    ^  Night,**  ^  sable  goddess,"  ''  ebon  throne," 

*  We  cannot  but  recommend  to  eyery  one  who  lores  true,  bold  poetiy,  to  pos- 
ten  himsdf  of  a  little  miniatnre  ^*  Beanties  of  Pestns,*  lately  pablbhed  by  Mnssey 
4  Co.,  Boston.    The  extracts  are  indeed  "  BeauHeiJ" 
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"rayless  majestj,"  "leaden  sceptre,"  and  "slumbering  world!"  If 
anj  words  can  convey  an  appropriate  idea  of  darkness  and  the  night, 
these  surelj  must.  Yet  thej  are  so  happily  chosen  and  skilfully  ar- 
ranged that  they  neither  appear  labored,  nor  convey  an  idea  of  gloom. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  about  as  forcible  a  representation  of  the  night  as 
we  recollect  to  have  met  with.  Coleridge  by  styling  night  the  "  sor- 
ceress of  the  ehon  throney^  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  plagiari- 
zing from  Young,  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Longfellow,  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  be  charitable.  Indeed,  for  what  possible  reason  could  such  men 
plagiarize?  They  have  enough  ideas  of  their  own,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  and  need  borrow  of  no  one. 

Dante  has  quite  a  striking  figure  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  beauty,  but  there  is  a  homely  naivete  about  it,  more  rare 
and  not  less  agreeable,  often,  than  beauty.  Thus  he  closes  the  fourth 
canto  of  his  Purgatory : 

**  And  the  night 
Now  covers  with  her  foot  Morocco's  shore."* 

Shakspeare  would  quite  puzzle  the  Optician  with  his  boldness  of 
metaphor  in  the  following  couplet : 

"  Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.** 

The  last  part  is  eminently  suggestive  and  beautiful ;  but  as  to  the 
first  two  words,  at  the  hazard  of  exposing  our  ignorance,  we  confess 
we  can  make  neither  poetry  nor  science  out  of  them. 

There  is  a  bold  impetuosity  in  these  lines  of  Coleridge,  which  can- 
not fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  most  careless  reader.  Yoa 
are  startled  by  the  hurrying  thought,  and  shudder  at  the  sudden  nights 
fall.  One  almost  unconsciously  quickens  his  pace  lest  evening  come 
•wifi  upon  him. 

**  The  Son's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  nuh  out ; 
At  one  stride  comet  the  dark." 

We  have  called  Longfellow  ffifiedy  and  promised  to  prove  it.  We 
think  it  will  appear,  £rom  the  two  following  citations  from  his  poems. 

"  A  melancholy  smile 

*  Gary's  Translation. 
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KaDtles  the  lips  of  day,  and  twilight  pale 
Mores  like  a  spectre  in  the  duskj  sky." 

"  The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 

FallsTrom  the  wings  of  Night 
As  a  feather  it  wafted  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  his  flight" 

There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  first,  though  it  will  bear  study) 
and  dose  scrutiny  only  reveals  its  delicate  truthfulness  and  taste. 
But  the  latter  is  superb.  Its  peculiar  meter  is  well  adapted  to  its  pe- 
caliar  and  beautiful  thought.  What  an  idea  that  the  eagle-Night 
fies  slowly  over  us  and  drops  down  the  darkness  as  a  feather  from  its 
sable  wing ! 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  see  how  great  minds  can  combine  true 
poetic  thought  with  strict  scientific  truth.  Thus  Milton  gracefully 
OQQverts  Science  into  Poetry. 

"  Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Halfway  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  Tault" 

The  other  view  of  the  Evening  to  which  we  alluded  above,  is  that 
where  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  sunset  is  depicted.  This  of  course 
gives  scope  for  a  lighter  kind  of  imagery — more  brilliant  often,  but 
not  necessarily  more  truly  poetic  The  metaphor  in  the  following 
I  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

"  Along  the  western  shores 
Gray-dappled  ere  the  dying  twilight  poors." 

Caxobks, 


"While  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
Sets  in  yon  western  tent." 


COLLIKS. 


**  Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light.'* 


"WORDSWOHTH. 


**  The  pale  purple  even 
ICelts  ronnd  thy  flight" 


Shbllst's  **  Skt  Labk.** 


**  The  tropic  sky 
Touched  all  its  molten  seas  with  snnseVs  alcfaymy." 

Mas.  Hbmaxs. 
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**  The  tender  twilight  with  a  crimson  cheek 
Leans  on  the  breast  of  eve.** 

MC  liBLlJLK. 

"  Now  night  has  let  her  curtain  down 
And  pinned  it  with  a  star.'* 

"  Mad  Post  o»  New  York.** 

Tom  Moore ,  whose  modesty,  real  or  affected,  led  him  to  adopt  for 
the  motto  of  his  Lalla  Bookh,  this  from  Horace, 

**  Primnm  ego  me  illoram,  dederim  qnibos  esse  poetas, 
Excerpam  numero/* 

has  a  most  glorious  thought  about  sunset    All  the  fervor  of  poetiy 
breathes  in  it, 

"  As  if  to  grace  the  gorgeous  West, 

The  spirit  of  departing  Light 
That  eye  had  left  its  sunny  Test 

Behind  him  ere  he  winged  his  flight.** 

Th^  influence  of  the  Night  on  the  thoughts  and  feeling,  does  not 
properly  belong  to  our  subject;  but  we  cannot  forbear  a  citation  or 
two  from  Mrs.  Hemans.    To  her  it  is  the  season 

*'  When  heavy  flowers  are  closing, 
And  Noughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  stars  are  bom ; 

and  in  another  piece  she  taunts  a  reveller  with  these  probing  words — 

**  Thon  ftarest  the  solemn  night, 
With  her  piercing  stars  and  her  deep  wind's  might ! 
There's  a  tone  in  her  yoioe  which  thou  fain  woald*st  shun, 
For  it  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done  I** 

We  have  now  said  enough.  An  essay  already  too  long  should  be 
briefly  closed.  But  there  is  a  parting  word  to  those  who  have  traced 
with  us  this  path  of  the  poetic  mind.  If  a  spark  of  true  imaginative 
feeling  has  been  kindled,  let  it  not  go  out.  If  a  higher  appreciatioa 
of  the  Beautiful  has  been  developed,  it  is  a  gem — ^treasure  it.  If  any 
mind,  excited  by  these  pages,  shall  eseate  a  new  thought  in  the  world, 
the  writer  is  satisfied. 

THikNS. 
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MODERN  TENDENCIES  TO  DEMOCRACY. -fl  ^  *  y  *  • 


What  are  human  rights  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  every 
Tariefy  of  answers  to  this  question.  Every  one  has  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject  different  from  that  of  his  neighbor  who  has  been  educated 
to  different  habits  of  life.  All  admit  that  there  are  human  rights,  but 
the  world  has  been  full  of  controversy  as  to  what  they  are.  If  we 
plaee  ourselves  at  any  period  of  history,  where  we  can  find  an  agree- 
ment of  opinion  on  almost  every  other  subject,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
a  difference  on  this.  The  pirate  will  tell  you  that  'tis  his  right  to 
roam  the  sea  in  quest  of  booty : — the  warrior  that  'tis  his  to  carry  on 
his  trade  of  blood :  the  slave  will  lift  his  chains  and  say  that  he 
has  a  right  to  freedom,  while  the  slave-holder  tells  you  that  'tis  his 
rig^  to  keep  his  fellow  men  in  bondage,  and  that  he  will  TnninfAii^ 
these  rights  though  all  the  world  rise  to  condemn  him.  Men  seen  to 
have  an  inherent  sense  that  they  have  received  some  privileges  which 
they  are  to  enjoy  and  which  no  power  on  earth  can  contravene.  You 
may  crush  a  man  to  the  dust  or  bind  him  in  the  most  abject  slavery, 
and  still  yon  cannot  drive  away  this  feeling  from  his  heart.  It  is  in- 
wrou^t  with  his  very  nature,  and  just  as  naturally  as  is  the  gush  of 
any  feeling  of  his  soul  does  it  rise  up  in  rebeUion  against  the  power 
which  would  destroy  it. 

Doubtless  in  this  feeling  was  the  first  origin  of  human  govern- 
ment.* As  men  mingled  together,  at  first  without  order  and  without 
law,  the  selfishness  of  one  would  interpret  his  rights  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  fail  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  another.  To 
prevent  the  confusion  and  ceaseless  strife  which  must  necessarily  fol« 
low  such  a  condition  of  things,  there  must  have  been  a  sort  of  compact 
or  agreement  by  which  individuals  ceded  their  rights  to  sodety,  and 
by  which  society,  or  some  one  t6  whom  the  power  of  society  was  del* 
egated,  took  up  those  rights  and  agreed  to  protect  and  preserve  them* 
Whatever  form  government  might  have  at  first  assumed,  we  doubt 
not  it  had  its  origin  in  some  such  way  as  this ; — and  whatever  form  it 
baa  since  assumed,  or  is  now  taking  upon  itself,  here  may  be  found 

*  ^  GoTenunent  if  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  for  the  protection  of  hnmao 
rights;*    BuxKE. 
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the  basis,  here  the  reason  for  them  all.  Goyemment  of  any  shape, 
grows  up  out  of  the  wants  of  men  and  in  every  case  where  it  exists,  it 
is  because  human  rights  demand  it,  and  because  the  frame  work  of  hu- 
man society  would  fall  to  ruin  without  its  aid. 

It  is  not  our  present  design  to  enter  into  a  disccussion  of  this  point, 
if  indeed  it  need  any.  We  wish  now  to  look  at  a  certain  contrast,  and 
the  reason  for  it,  between  ancient  and  modem  forms  of  government. 
Formerly,  though  men  had  as  many  rights  as  now,  they  had  a  greater 
reverence  for  the  governmental  compact  and  were  better  satisfied  to 
refer  their  privileges  to  its  keeping.  Their  governments  were  such, 
with  few  exceptions,  that  the  mass  of  men  had  but  little  to  do 
with  them  but  to  obey,  and  this  they  did  with  a  blind  and  ready  ser- 
vitude. But  now  things  are  changing.  Men  now  wish  to  be  them- 
selves, the  arbiters  and  dispensers  of  their  own  rights.  In  modem 
times,  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  and  fast  spreading  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  rule  themselves, — a  disposition  to  rise  up  and  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  tyranny, — to  take  their  rights  into  their  own  hands, 
and  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  will.  To  briefly  look  at  one  of  the 
causes  of  these  modem  tendencies  to  democracy,  ynW.  be  our  object  in 
the  remainder  of  this  article. 

The  conti*ast  which  this  will  involve  between  our  own  and  other 
times,  is  one  full  of  interest.  ^Yho  docs  not  love  to  go  back  to  the 
past  and  grope  amid  the  mouldering  ruins  of  ages  that  have  lived  and 
passed  away.  There  is  a  mournful  interest  which  every  one  feels  in 
being  able  to  reconstruct  the  long  demolished  fabric  of  society  and  to 
bring  it  with  the  men  who  stamped  their  impress  on  it,  side  by  side 
with  the  times  in  which  we  live.  We  love  to  place  each  hero  in  his 
own  sphere  of  influence ; — to  look  at  the  circumstances  which  gave 
him  his  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
of  his  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  his  age.  It  is  thus 
we  are  taught  a  lesson  full  of  interest  from  the  past,  and  as  we  wan- 
der through  its  dim  vistas  and  catch  the  faint  outlines  of  its  shadowy 
forms,  we  seem  to  hear  a  voice  low  and  mournful,  whispering ;  leam 
of  us  and  be  wise.  * 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  past,  and  taking  Greece  for  an  example^ 
place  ourselves  on  her  sunny  shores  in  the  age  of  her  philosopherSy 
and  note  the  direction  of  human  inquiries.  At  once  we  are  struck 
with  a  distinctive  characteristic  to  them  alL  It  is  not  so  much  mat- 
ter as  it  is  mind  whose  laws  they  are  striving  for.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  relations  of  man  to  man  as  the  relations  of  man  to  God  which  they 
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are  endeayoring  to  investigate.  The  material  world  is  lost  in  compar- 
ison with  the  moral :  the  obligations  of  society  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  side  of  those  of  a  so  far  higher  kind.  Human  govern- 
ment consequently  received  comparatively  but  little  attention.  The 
philosopher  of  that  day  appeared  to  think  it  of  little  consequence, 
what  might  be  the  precise  form  of  obedience  due  to  his  rulers,  so  long 
as  he  was  left  undisturbed  to  pursue  his  investigations.  And  so  he 
kept  on,  little  caring  for  aught  else  than  the  great  moral  problem, 
which  he  was  so  earnestly  striving  to  solve. 

The  result  could  not  fail  to  be  a  marked  one.  The  great  mental 
power  of  the  age  was  almost  wholly  bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
one  end,  and  this  end,  if  gained,  was  to  shape  the  af\er  destinies  of 
the  world.  What  is  moral  truth,  was  a  question,  which  if  answered, 
would  change  the  whole  after  current  of  human  inquiries.  The  great 
minds  of  those  days  felt  this,  and  it  was  well  they  did.  They  might 
have  been  unable  to  gain  the  full  knowledge  which  they  sought,  and 
human  reason  unaided  by  any  higher  light,  may  ever  fail  in  de- 
veloping the  hidden  recesses  which  revelation  alone  can  unfold  ;  yet, 
ancient  philosophy  when  it  labored  upon  the  deep  mystery  of  man, 
did  not  work  wholly  in  vain.  With  its  errors  and  absurdities,  with 
its  abstruse  speculations  and  deep  mysteries  ; — ^mysteries  more  unfath- 
omable to  us  than  even  those  which  they  sought  to  clear  «p  ;  it  yet, 
brought  forth  great  truths  which  have  met  the  wonders  and  admira- 
tion of  aU  after  times.  There  were  some  points,  which  it  settled  then 
and  for  ever.  There  were  some  principles  which  it  established  and 
which  no  ingenuity  has  since  suffered  to  overthrow.  The  Temple  of 
truth  was  to  be  built  up  and  ancient  philosophers  not  only  laid  its 
broad  and  deep  foundations,  but  they  fashioned  out  many  a  goodly 
oolrtmn  which  should  give  support  and  beauty  to  the  edifice  hereafter 
to  be  raised.  This  was  the  work  which  they  felt  called  upon  to  do, 
and  full  well  did  they  accomplish  it.  To  the  revolutions  of  States ; — 
the  overthrow  of  empires ; — the  change  of  dynasties  and  laws  they 
gave  but  little  heed.  They  left  the  question  of  government  for  after 
ages  to  settle  and  here  we  apprehend  is  the  secret  for  which  we 
sought.  Modem  philosophers  found  comparatively  but  little  to  do  in 
those  fields  of  moral  truth  which  the  ancients  had  so  fully  investiga- 
ted, while  the  range  of  political  science  lay  almost  wholly  unexplored. 
To  this,  therefore,  many  of  them  have  devoted  their  chief  attention. 
They  have  labored  to  develope  the  true  theory  of  government,  and  in 
their  progress,  they  have  torn  away  the  foundations  on  which  tyran- 
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rxj  has  built  its  claims.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  has 
been  exploded,  and  in  its  place,  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves, has  appeared  the  only  principle  which  would  harmonise  with 
the  established  order  of  society,  and  which  coald  be  reconciled  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  true  rights  of  man  in  relation  to  his  fellow- 
man.  In  endeavoring  to  answer  the  question,  what  are  human  rights, 
it  wa^  seen  that  birth,  or  station,  or  anj  other  circumstance  of  the 
kind,  could  give  one  no  more  right  to  govern  than  another,  and  when 
this  principle  was  established,  democracy,  as  the  true  idea  of  govern- 
ment followed  of  course.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  this  new  les- 
son of  rights  would  be  learned  at  once,  and  it  has  taken  years  for  it  to 
become  instilled  into  the  popular  mind.  Those  late  outbreaks  which 
rocked  every  throne  in  Europe  to  its  foundation,  and  caused  s<Kne  to 
totter  till  they  fell,  are  the  result  of  no  momentary  passion,  but  follow 
as  the  natural  effect  of  a  cause  which  has  long  been  working  at  the 
heart  of  European  Society.  They  are  the  developments  of  a  great 
principle  which  it  has  been  for  modem  times  to  establish,  and  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  will  ever  be  overthrown.  So  fast  as 
men  learn  it  and  see  its  application  to  themselves,  so  fast  will  thej 
throw  off  their  yoke  of  oppression  and  bondage,  and  assert  those  rights 
which  are  inalienably  their  own.  The  few  effects  of  this  kind  which 
we  have  seen,  show  the  tendencteg  to  a  system  of  things  universal  in 
its  application,  and  destined  we  believe  to  be  universal  in  its  adoption 
by  the  human  race. 

Cb, 


FIRST  LOVE. 

There*8  a  dream  of  delight  that  the  young  heart  feels 

When  listening  first  to  a  lay  of  love, 
And  drinking  its  accents  like  mnsic  that  steals 

From  the  harp  of  some  seraph  that's  singing  above  > 
Oh !  happ7  the  heart  in  its  first  hllssfal  dream, 

When  Life  in  Love's  garments  all  rosy  appears, 
When  the  hopes  of  Existence  like  Rainbow-hnes  gleam, 

Too  soon,  like  the  Bainbow,  to  vanish  in  tears. 

Oh  I  wake  not  that  Heart — in  a  world  snch  as  this 

The  dreams  of  young  love  but  too  seldom  endure, 
And  he  who  drinks  deepest  the  Chalise  of  bliss, 

The  deeper  the  poison  that  draught  shall  ensure. 
Youth  seizes  the  roses,  but  knows  not  the  thorn 

That  meets  the  warm  pressure  and  pierces  the  heart, 
But  the  grief  of  despair,  and  the  anguish  of  scorn, 

Like  the  sting  of  the  serpent,  can  never  depart. 
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'P^-.-foi.w-Jit 


▲  TALE. 


SiNCB  the  first  morning  of  the  world,  when  the  new  bom  Snn  look- 
ed forth  on  this  Western  Continent  and  lit  it  up  with  its  wondrous 
gbrjy  change  has  been  busily  at  work  overturning  the  Past,  and  bring- 
ing new  phases  of  thinga  over  this  fair  land.  We  are  but  creatures 
ef  jesterdaj,  and  four  centnres  ago,  not  a  white  man  trod  the  face  of 
this  broad  continent.  Here  lived  the  Indian  warrior  and  ^  wooed 
his  dnskj  mate,"  and  when  death  come,  from  these  hills  and  yalea 
he  breathed  out  his  soul  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  call  them  Ahorig* 
laeg^  bat  they  were  not.  Far  back  in  the  shadowy  Past,  thousands  of 
years  before  the  frail  bark  of  the  Genoese  sailor  plowed  the  blue 
Atlantic,  yea,  before  the  fountains  of  the  Great  Deep  were  rolled 
abonre  the  hill  tops,  and  the  ark  with  its  precious  freight  rested  on 
Ararat,  even  then,  this  land  was  peopled  with  a  race  of  men 
whoae  history  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  those  wondrous  monu- 
BMUts  of  ancient  art  which  our  western  world  displays — ^monuments 
iriiieh  tell  of  greater  builders  than  the  pyramids  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Here  they  lived  out  their  generations  of  a  thousand  years,  contem- 
porary with  Methuselah  and  Lamech,  and  when  they  died,  they  lay 
down  in  a  quiet  sleep.  Descendants  of  Adam,  they  were  not  sinless 
beings,  and  hence  were  subject  to  death ;  and  yet,  blessed  with  igno- 
caoce,  they  were  free  from  the  vices  which  knowledge  ever  engenders* 
So  war  wasted  among  them.  No  man  was  the  slave  of  his  fellow. 
Distrust  and  jealousy,  hatred  and  lust,  found  no  place  in  their  bosoms. 
With  them  love  was  not  amiable ;  generosity  was  not  a  virtue ;  for 
iSaej  were  all  friends,  and  selfishness  had  not  a  heart  to  harbor  it.  In- 
deedy  they  were  as  if  Eve  had  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit  and  Adam 
k^  his  first  estate. 

fcfaholah  was  a  youth  in  the  midst  of  this  happy  people.  He 
was  a  fair  young  child,  and  they  looked  on  him  with  pleasure ;  and  as 
they  mailed  the  development  of  his  noble  manly  form,  which  cher- 
ished in  its  yet  tender  bones  and  sinews  the  strength  of  centuries, 
they  lejaioed  that  his  life  was  to  be  so  long  and  happy.    Larsarmah 
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was  Maholah's  brother.  Thej  had  grown  up  from  earliest  infancy 
together — Larzarm^h  a  few  years  the  elder — and  now  they  stood  on 
the  verge  of  antediluvian  manhood  and  looked  forward  into  life. 
What  if  these  friends  in  childhood,  these  sharers  of  each  others  joys 
and  counselors  of  each  others  frailties — told  each  other  of  the  Past 
and  spoke  freely  of  the  Future  ?  It  was  so  often  ;  and  they  who  had 
never  known  a  secret  but  the  brother's  heart  had  shared  it,  now  open- 
ed their  bosoms  anew  and  spoke  of  their  sorrows  and  their  joys. 

''  Brother,"  said  the  lively  Larzarmah, ''  hast  thou  ever  marked  the 
fair  girl  who  says  *^  Fathei*"  to  the  aged  patriarch,  Baab-halaab  ?  Hast 
thou  seen  her  light  step  on  the  green  carpet  of  earth  ?  Hast  thou 
heard  her  sweet  voice  as  it  leads  the  evening  song  ?  Hast  thou  gazed 
into  the  deep  blue  of  her  eye,  and  felt  her  soul  around  thee  ?  Broth- 
er, she  is  my  love.  We  met  at  evening  by  the  flowing  of  a  stream. 
A  single  star  looked  out  from  Heaven  upon  us.  Ramala  shed  a  tear 
and  put  her  hand  in  mine.  I  led  her  to  her  home.  The  patriarch 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  us.  Bejoice  with  me,  my  brother,  be- 
cause of  my  happiness. 

Maholah  turned  away,  for  he  was  sorrowfuL 

^' Is  there  grief  in  thy  heart,  Maholah,  and  shall  not  thy  brother 
know  it?"  cried  the  anxious  Larzarmah. 

But  he  hurried  away  without  answering ;  and,  watching  him  till  he 
was  gone  from  his  sight,  Larzarmah  forgave  the  rudeness  of  his 
brother,  and  with  a  prayer  that  his  heart's  grief  might  be  healed, 
sought  the  patriarch  and  his  daughter. 

Maholah  went  to  his  own  place  and  sat  down  in  sorrow.  Sadness 
brooded  upon  him,  and  a  strange  sense  of  desolateness  hung  like  a 
pall  on  his  spirits.  He  too  had  loved  the  beautiful  Ramala.  She  had 
been  his  playmate  in  infancy,  his  companion  in  sunny  childhood,  and 
though  he  had  never  known  that  he  loved  her,  yet  now  that  she  was 
to  be  another's,  his  heart  rebelled,  and  he  could  not  look  on  his  broth- 
er's happiness  with  joy.  But  while  he  thus  sat  sadly,  the  fiend  Sel- 
fishness came  and  croaked  its  raven  notes  in  his  ear  and  drowned  the 
sweet  whisperings  of  the  love  which  was  in  him.  '<  Is  he  better  than 
thou  ?"  was  its  treacherous  query.  ^  Is  his  arm  stronge^)  his  eye 
brighter,  his  form  nobler  than  thine  ?  Are  his  thoughts  more  glori- 
ous, and  his  words  of  a  deeper,  warmer  tone  ?  If  he  were  not,  she 
would  love  <^tf ."  Poisoned  was  the  fountain  of  his  goodness,  and  as 
there  flowed  from  it  the  dark  and  troubled  waters  of  hate,  its  stream 
swept  his  soul  along  to  the  vortex  of  rashness,  guilt,  and  misery. 
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Fiercely  he  took  his  how  and  strode  out  mattering  to  himself,  *^  If  he 
were  not,  she  would  love  me  f"  He  planned  no  deed  of  sin,  for  he 
was  tossed  on  too  violent  a  whirlpool  of  passion  to  purpou  anything. 
Without  design,  he  took  the  path  to  the  patriarch's.  Midway  he  met 
the  lovers  in  their  joy.  His  hrain  reeled  with  madness  at  the  sight ; 
his  fingers  clutched  a  shaft ;  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  it  quiver- 
ed in  his  brother's  heart  He  came  then  and  gazed  upon  the  dying. 
He  watched  the  oozing  life-blood  as  it  flowed  slowly  from  the"  wound, 
and  as  the  last  thick  drop  fell  out,  and  the  eye  with  its  death-glare 
rolled  back  into  its  socket,  he  wept  not,  but  beheld  with  unutterable 
remorse  the  work  of  his  passion  The  fair  girl  knelt  beside  the  dead 
in  silent  grief,  then,  turning  to  Maholah,  reproached  him  not,  but  in 
pity  of  heart  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  him  as  to  one  who  was  unfor- 
tunate. !Men  came  and  asked  him  what  it  meant ;  but  he  answered 
not.  They  spoke  kindly  to  him,  for  it  was  the  first  murder  they  had 
ever  known,  and  they  could  not  understand  it ;  he  heeded  them  not. 
In  silent  sadness  they  bore  the  dead  away,  and  as  the  sun  went  down, 
Maholali  in  his  misery  lay  down  to  rest- 
Troubled  sleep  came  upon  him.  Darkness  passed  before  him 
formless  and  shadowy,  and  in  its  midst  was  a  spot  of  red.  It  chang- 
ed, yet  he  saw  not  how,  and  there  was  a  form  ;  but  what  it  was  he 
perceived  not,  and  in  the  form  was  still  the  spot  of  red.  It  changed 
again,  it  was  like  the  image  of  a  man — the  spot  of  red  became  a 
ghastly  wound,  and  there  was  a  hollow  voice,  "  Thou  art  cursed 
with  knowledge  !"    Maholah  awoke,  for  he  had  dreamed. 

He  slept  again.  He  was  wandering  at  night  nnder  the  black  sky 
of  God.  There  were  no  clouds ;  yet  the  moon  and  stars  had  vanish- 
ed, and  darkness,  like  the  curtain  of  the  Fit,  was  stretched  above  him. 
He  gazed — there  was  a  stain  of  blood  on  that  fierce  blackness,  and 
from  it  came  a  voice  that  sunk  into  his  soul,  "Thou  art  cursed 
with  knowledge  !** 

Once  more  he  seemed  to  sleep.  He  stood  by  the  bank  of  a  river. 
As  he  beheld,  the  waters  became  blood.  They  poured  forth  thick 
and  fast  from  a  yawning  cave.  The  earth  drank  up  the  river  ;  the 
yawning  cave  became  like  fiesh  when  it  is  mangled  ;  and  he  heard  in 
the  gurgling  sound  of  the  blood,  "  Thou  art  cursed  with  knowledge." 
He  awoke  then,  and  started  from  his  bed.  It  was  a  dream  of  the 
night ;  but  it  opened  upon  him  like  a  reality,  and  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  fearfully  accomplished* 
Morning  dawned,  and  with  it  came  a  baming  thirst  for  knowledge, 
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a  joyless  passion  for  learning,  ever  to  be  acquired  with  toil,  jet  ever 
unsatisfying.  And  he  first  perceived  that  all  men  were  ignorant,  and 
that  their  ignorance  was  bliss.  Then  did  he  hate  the  knowledge  to 
which  he  was  cursed,  yet  craved  it  still  with  a  morbid  unsatisfied 
longing,  as  one  who  is  driven  by  Destiny  and  drawn  by  passion  to- 
wards what  he  cannot  love  yet  needs  must  get. 

He  went  out  among  men.  In  their  ignorance  they  slew  him  not,  for  the 
nature  of  justice  and  retribution  they  had  never  had  occasion  to  know. 
They  looked  upon  and  pitied  him  as  unfortunate,  and  it  was  his  curse 
to  comprehend  his  guilt  and  not  to  die  for  it  He  could  have  met 
the  wrath  of  man  ;  but  their  pity  for  his  dreadful  crime  he  could  not 
bear;  so  he  fied  there  haunts  and  sought  the  wildernesses  of  solitude. 
But  his  curse  followed  him  there.  He  discovered  the  hole  of  the 
serpent,  dragged  out  its  slimy  occupant,  counted  its  glistening 
scales,  and  gazed  curiously  into  the  charm  of  its  eye ;  but  the  forked 
tongue  was  still,  the  envenomed  fang  did  not  do  its  office — he  was 
cursed  to  live  and  know. 

He  sought  the  cave  of  the  lion,  wreathed  his  fingers  in  his  tawn  j 
mane,  and  smote  his  jaws  together  like  thunder.  But  the  lion  tore 
him  not ;  the  royal  beast  shrunk  timidly  away,  for  the  knowledge  to 
which  he  was  doomed  was  not  yet  complete. 

And  Maholah  went  forth  on  the  world  to  meet  his  curse.  He  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  every  plant  and  its  hidden  uses,  and  the  order 
of  matter  rebuked  him  for  the  violation  of  great  and  holy  Order  in 
the  souL  He  learned  the  songs  of  all  birds  and  gave  them  their 
various  names ;  but  there  was  not  a  chord  in  his  heart  to  vibrate  to 
their  sweet  melodies,  and  in  the  remorseful  soul  there  was  no  place 
for  music  He  descended  to  the  ocean-caves  and  trod  their  pale 
pearl-shell  floors ;  he  explored  those  darker  caverns  where  the  slimy 
searmonsters  crawl  sleepily,  and  plucked  the  green  sea-weed  which 
grows  there.  Sometimes  he  climbed  the  highest  mountains,  and  stand- 
ing on  their  summits  while  the  lightnings  played  and  the  storms  rol- 
led beneath  him,  discoursed  to  his  own  spirit,  of  Nature  and  her  won- 
derous  elements.  He  went  out  and  read  the  stars,  he  saw  recorded  there 
the  destiny  of  man  even  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  as  he  traced  in  their 
mystic  characters  the  efiects  of  his  own  single  act  of  guilt,  he  shut  his 
eyes  and  cried  to  them  in  his  agony ;  but  they  answered  him  only  in 
the  mutic  of  the  spheres,  and  as  he  heard,  it  grated  harsher  on  his 
soul  than  the  jarring  crash  of  systems. 

He  retired  within  himself  and  sought  the  knowledge  of  miad  and 
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of  spirit;  but  be  recoiled  from  tbe  vileness  and  sin  which  he  found 
there.  He  saw  bow  be  bad  marred  the  bright  image  of  bis  maker, 
and  bad  stained  its  purity  and  deformed  its  loveliness  bj  crime.  He 
saw  bow  what  was  made  for  peace  and  joy  he  bad  transformed  into 
the  seat  of  despair.  Truly  be  was  cursed  with  knowledge,  for  tbe  re- 
membrance of  bis  former  ignorance  and  purity,  contrasted  with  bis 
present  wisdom  and  guHt,  was  insupportable.  He  knew  not  then  that 
be  could  hate,  for  he  had  never  been  angry.  He  knew  not  bow  to  be 
selfish,  for  be  bad  always  loved  bis  fellows.  But  n<w  be  bad  learned 
it  all  too  well,  and  it  was  his  curse. 

Tbus  century  after  century  did  he  live  in  solitude  and  in  amassing 
knowledge.  At  length  be  sought  tbe  society  of  men.  They  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome,  yea,  reverenced  him  because  be  was  learned. 
He  knew  all  things  on  tbe  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  the  starry 
heavens  be  read  as  one  reads  from  a  book  a  tale  with  which  he  is  fa- 
miliar. But  it  was  his  curse  to  know  these  things,  for  they  brought 
him  tbe  knowledge  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  and  be  learned  fearfully  well 
how  keenly  a  sensitive  mind  may  suffer — ^how  as  it  opens  and  ex- 
pands with  wisdom  it  becomes  still  more  susceptible  of  remorse  and 


Men  thought  Mabolab  happy  for  bis  great  knowledge,  and  they 
brought  their  children  to  him  that  be  might  teach  them.  How  he 
shrunk  from  it  I  But  they  would  not  be  denied,  and  it  was  the  bit- 
terest pang  of  his  curse  that  he  must  train  up  tbe  opening  mind  of 
youth  and  fill  them  with  thoughts  in  their  developement — thoughts 
which  be  knew  would  make  tbem  like  himself,  miserable  and  wretch- 
ed. And  he  saw  in  their  young  minds  tbe  germs  of  evil  and  unhap- 
pineas  which  he  found  in  himself.  He  marked  their  progress,  and 
read  in  their  developement  tbe  ruin  and  extinction  of  bis  race.  He 
beheld  tbe  workings  of  selfishness,  and  jealousy  and  bate,  and  traced 
tbem  to  their  results.  He  saw  bow  man  would  rise  against  man  in 
war ;  how  tbe  strong  would  rale  tbe  weak  with  tbe  rod  of  oppression ; 
and  he  foresaw  the  last  man  of  bis  race  standing  alone  in  the  deso- 
late earth,  and  with  a  groan  which  echoed  through  the  awful  silence 
like  the  last  kneU  of  humanity,  fall  into  a  half-dug  grave  and  die ! 
And  he  was  tbe  cause  of  it !  His  sin  bad  engendered  the  sin  of  the 
western  world.  From  bis  wisdom  sprung  all  that  knowledge  whose 
developement  was  to  be  so  fearful  a  curse.  He  knew  it — ^felt  it,  and 
it  scorched  bis  very  brain  to  think  of  it.  Could  be  live  and  continue 
to  realize  so  horrible  a  fSact?    He  could  and  did.    Centuries  of  life 
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were  yet  before  him,  and  be  spent  tbem  all  cursed  by  knowledge. 
Old  men  died  about  him,  while  the  young  grew  up  a  violent  wicked 
race,  and  anarchy  and  crime  prevailed.  But  Maholah  ever  grew 
wiser  and  unhappier,  unsympathizing  with  men,  and  joyless. 

One  night  he  went  forth  alone  in  his  own  dark  thoughts,  and  strode 
upon  the  sea-shore.  He  climbed  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  and 
cried  in  his  agony  unto  the  mighty  Deep.  He  knew  too  well  the 
fearful  scene  of  the  morrow ;  and  as  he  heard  a  muttered  roaring  in 
the  ocean-caves,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  sin  which  should  make  it  leap 
from  its  bed  and  swallow  up  a  world.  He  stretched  out  his  arm  to 
the  sea  and  bade  it  come  and  put  an  end  to  his  torments :  ^  Thou 
had'st  rocked  in  thine  awful  cradle  forever,  had  not  Maholah  lived 
and  sinned.  Come  thou  Great  Avenger,  come  to  the  guilty  first. 
Receive  me  to  thine  everlasting  bosom  !" 

A  dark  form  seemed  to  fall  through  the  air.  The  sea  murmured 
as  it  took  hira  in,  and  Maholah  with  his  sin  and  his  "  Curse  of  Knowl- 
edge" was  no  more. 

Then  the  Ocean  rose  and  did  its  work.  And  when  that  race  of 
nien  were  all  destroyed,  there  was  a  bright  Bow  on  the  eastern  cloud, 
and  knowledge  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  a  curse.  Ralph. 


BIRTH    OF    TIME. 


Before  Time  began  there  was  Eternity.  No  suns  blazed  ;  no  orbs 
rolled  ;  everywhere  was  an  awful  vacuity — a  black,  silent,  bottomless 
space-chasm,  where  Infinity  slept  dreamless,  and  Silence  floated  on 
its  raven  wing  tireless  forever.  Being  was  not,  save  God,  and  He 
was  everywhere.  Higher  than  infinite  space  extends,  there  was  Grod. 
Lower  down  than  the  pillars  of  Immensity  are  sunk  were  the  om- 
nipresent foot-prints.  Broader  than  the  span  of  Extension  was 
the  presence  of  the  Uncreated  Alone.  But  there  was  no  bottom 
found  for  Being  to  rest  on,  and  there  was  not  a  Sun  to  cast  the  shadow 
of  Darkness. 

Then  Grod  itpoke  out  from  his  sublime  loneliness.  Raven-winged 
Silence  flew  up  affrighted.  Dreamless  Infinity  woke  shivering  from 
his  sleep.  With  the  calmness  of  Omnipotence  God  said,  "  Let  time 
be  born !"  and  while  hollow  space  was  listening,  Eternity  was  con- 
scious of  its  child.  Then  spake  the  Infinite  Father,  "  Let  Time  bear 
record  of  Creation,  and  when  all  shall  be  finished,  let  it  return  again 
and  be  lost  in  Eternity  !"  Z    A.  Z. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  GREAT. 


r/^tUan. 


Great  men  are  great  suns.  They  send  forth  a  light  and  a  warmth 
which  wake  a  world  to  life  and  energetic  action.  Thej  are  the  tru- 
est heroes  who  live  to  guide  man  to  a  happj  destiny.  Whatever  be 
a  man's  pursuit  in  life,  if  he  but  direct  others  in  his  teachings,  to  their 
true  life-work,  and  lead  them  to  do  it  nobly,  he  treads  in  a  path  of 
true  glory.  Hence  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian,  the  poet  and 
the  historian,  the  painter  and  the  popular  divine  are  all  acting  a  part 
not  inglorious,  while  they  grasp  and  picture  truth,  to  stir  up  men  to 
deeds  of  virtue. 

Alexander  was  not  such  a  hero  when  he  rode  to  glory  through 
scenes  of  blood.  Brutus  was  not  a  heaven-approved  man  when  he 
buried  deep  his  dagger  in  Caesar's  bosom.  Napoleon  was  not  a  son 
to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  world  when  he  bathed  in  crimson  a  whole 
continent.  But  Socrates,  while  he  exposed  the  errors  of  the  So* 
phists ;  Virgil,  while  he  sung  deeds  of  superhuman  valor ;  Chaucer, 
while  he  pictured  out  life  and  nature — was  doing  something  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  mankind ;  they  were  truly  great.  It  is  a  false  idea, 
that  unless  man  is  engaged  in  some  project  to  secure  the  immediate 
perfection  of  the  race,  in  all  that  constitutes  their  true  nobility,  he  is 
living  for  no  good.  He  may  even  then  be  laying  the  foundations  on 
which  others  shall  erect  a  majestic  pyramid  of  noble  deeds,  whose  top 
shall  be  encircled  with  the  bow  of  promise  to  a  wretched  world.  It 
is  the  silent  stream  no  less  than  the  roaring  torrent  which  helps  to 
fill  the  deep,  dark  chambers  of  the  mighty  ocean.  Homer  was  not 
living  in  vain  when  he  sung  his  immortal  song.  His  was  the 
work  of  fashioning  the  minds  of  thousands  by  turning  their  thoughts 
to  acts  of  the  tmest  heroism  ;  greatness  was  his  theme,  and  as  he 
sang  his  charming  numbers,  he  was  commencing  an  era  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  human  race.  And  did  he  do  nothing  worthy  of  man  when  he 
guided  the  minds  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  Theocritus  and  Vir- 
gil, Seneca  and  Horace,  Dante  and  Milton,  and  a  ^  whole  world  of 
mind,  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art, — in- 
spiring them  with  a  heroic  determination  to  seek  out  what  is  so  high- 
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ly  calculated  to  develope  the  beauties  and  graces  of  the  human  soul,— 
laying  open  to  the  great  eye  of  humanity,  wonders  more  wonderful 
than  all  the  gigantic  piles  of  Egypt — the  workings  of  man's  heart ! 
There  are  those  who  are  sent  to  be  leadeils  in  the  efFbrts  of  soci^ 
ety,  and  their  work  is  great.  It  is  not  mere  child's  play  which  is  the 
part  of  such  men.  Great  souls  bring  forth  nothing  small,  Plutarch 
tells  us,  and  they  should  not.  They  should  feel  that  a  thousand  eyes 
are  fastened  on  them,  expecting  proper  counsel ;  a  myriad  hearts  beat 
anxiously  to  learn  and  do  their  will.  What  is  there  which  in  this  lit- 
tle span  of  life  we  look  on,  more  like  our  ideal  of  divinity,  than  the 
god-like  man  as  he  stands  up  with  heart  throbbing,  ear  listening,  eye 
seeing,  to  sway  a  multitude  of  human  beings  by  his  eloquence,  to  in-* 
spire  in  them  a  feeling  of  horror  against  vice,  and  to  lead  them  on  in 
their  lofty  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  human  good  ?  Yet  this  man  is 
not  the  mere  demagogue,  rather  is  he  a  Burke,  an  Adams.  His  is  a 
spirit  which  has  lofly  communings  with  the  beautiful,  the  true  ;  his 
is  a  heart  which  beats  in  unison  with  the  great  pulsations  of  all  ha* 
manity,  his  a  prophet's  ken  to  learn  the  wants  of  mankind,  and  his 
a  will  inflexible  as  Jove's  to  accomplish  the  sublime  purposes  plan- 
ned by  his  gigantic  intellect.  The  great,  the  real  man,  then,  is  a 
light  to  illumine  the  path  which/  the  feebler  and  duller  must  tread. 
Like  Prometheus  he  seizes  fire  from  heaven,  and  holds  up  over  the 
crowd  which  press  around  him,  the  torch  which  bears  no  illusive 
light,  or  kindles  his  lamp  at  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  Past,  where 
Wisdom  unfolds  her  teachings  and  presents  it  as  a  beacon  to  his  race. 
He  stands  up  like  the  tall  tree  of  the  forest,  and  looks  down  oTcr 
the  plodding  world — ^weary  pilgrims  through  a  desert  waste.  They 
all  need  his  aid,  and  he  gives  it.  There  are  but  few  Luthers,  Wash* 
ingtons,  yet  there  are  many  whom  we  call  great.  These  may  live 
among  men  and  feel  the  very  fire  of  their  heart  is  caught  from  sym* 
pathy  with  kindred  natures,  and  yet 

"  The  recltue  Hermit  oft  times  more  doth  know 
Of  the  world's  inmost  wheels,  than  worldlings  can.'* 

Such  may  live  unseen  by  mankind  and  yet  kings  tremble  beneath 
the  lashings  of  the  whip  of  justice  which  they  shake. 

The  hero  who  stands  upon  '^  the  pinnacles  of  state"  may  move 
mankind  no  more  than  the  poet  who  cultivates  the  muse  in  some  si- 
lent glen.     The  philosopher  who  bottles  up  the  lightning  of  heaven, 
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maj  indeed  learn  its  natpre,  but  he  himself  should  be  the  lightning 
tsjpark  which  shall  kindle  up  the  dead  leaves  in  this  forest  world. 

America  now  calls  for  heroic  labors  from  her  great  men.  This  re- 
public is  not  built  on  a  rock  which  never  moves  when  the  billows  of 
popular  feeling  roU  over  it ;  a  lofty  and  world-astonishing  structure 
it  maj  be,  jet  it  shall  sink  beneath  the  surge,  when  its  mighty  ones 
forget  their  mission. 

Grasping  after  wealth  and  power,  the  nation  needs  Fome  to  rise  up 
and  speak  out  the  dictates  of  sober  reason  as  well  as  the  useful  les- 
sons of  experience.  This  is  an  age  of  utility.  Hence  there  arises  a 
piiilosophj  of  mere  e^cpediency  which  is  proclaimed  as  the  only  right 
basis  of  action.  We  see  on  every  hand  its  devotees  drinking  in  its ' 
spirit  deep  and  long,  and  exhibiting  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a 
belief.  It  effects  no  less  our  literature  than  our  commercial  transac- 
tions. It  makes  the  law'of  self  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom,  and  sets 
up  a  false  standard  around  which  all  are  called  on  to  gather.  They 
assemble  and  cry  out,  '*  Protection  i  Protection  " — but  from  what ! 
From  the  demands  of  just  laws  and  the  claixs  of  the  whole  people. 
They  forget  that  the  poet  spoke  truly, 

"  He  that  is  merciful 
Unto  the  bad,  is  cruel  to  the  good.** 

A  false,  destructive  compassion  sways  them,  for  even  the  most  guilty 
should  go  but  slightly  punished,  according  to  their  philosophy. 

To  instance  but  one  example  in  which  may  be  seen  the  injurious 
character  of  such  opinions,  and  to  remedj  which  the  great  are  in  duty 
bound,  we  may  notice  the  excessive  pity  of  many  for  criminals.  They 
would  cage  up  in  a  gloomy  prison  the  murderer,  whose  heart  throl  - 
bed  wildly  for  his  brother's  blood,  while  God  and  Reason  demand  for 
faim  a  halter;  they  would  put  the  villain's  brain  into  a  leaden  cap,  that 
all  his  various  organs  may  be  kept  down,  when  they  should  drag  him 
off  to  justice ;  the  good  of  the  offender  they  would  make  the  only  de- 
sign of  punishment ;  whatever  seems  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  men, 
though  it  end  in  ruin,  they  encourage,  and  still  boast  aloud  of  the  glo- 
rious advances  our  land  is  making  in  art  and  science,  in  practical 
knowledge  and  true  benevolence.  Such  men  forget  there  are  funda- 
mental principles  which  remain  unshaken  as  the  seargirt  rock,  though 
the  waves  of  passion  and  excited  feeling  dash  around,  and  beat  tu- 
mnltuously  over  it.     These  principles  must  be  the  guide  to  all  per- 
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manent  utility.  Banish  the  teachings  of  experience  from  our  coun- 
sels, and  our  ship  of  state  mil  soon  be  wrecked  on  the  breakers — even 
now  their  roar  is  heard, — the  tempest  is  gathering  and  sending  on  its 
strength, — it  is  the  mission  of  the  great  to  see  that  all  is  secure,  and 
that  the  buttresses  which  support  the  edifice  our  fathers  built  on  the 
basis  of  justice,  virtue,  truth,  are  not  washed  away.  There  is  danger 
that  our  people  are  grasping  bubbles  in  their  efforts  rather  than  sub- 
stantial truth.  Let  then  a  loud  voice  go  through  the  land,  echoed 
from  the  breasts  of  all  the  great — "  Adhere  to  principle,"  and  thea 
shall  be  secured  not  a  transient  but  lasting  utility.  To  insure  this 
end,  poets,  philosophers,  statesmen,  must  rise  up  and  convince  the  half- 
trained  intellect,  which  would  pull  down  the  pillars  our  fathers  built 
to  support  the  dome  of  Liberty,  that  it  may  erect  an  imaginary  Para- 
dise for  men  to  walk  in,  that  sound  principle,  eternal  truth  alone  can 
be  the  immoveable  basis  <of  any  valuable  structure. 

Let  then  the  suns  which  have  already  set  in  glory,  whose  bright- 
ness still  lingers  in  the  sky  to  warn  and  encourage,  not  be  forgotten, 
and  let  them  who  now  walk  our  land  the  acknowledged  guides  to  a 
great  and  noble  destiny,  see  that  their  light  points  out  to  men  the 
pathway  to  enduring  good.  This  is  their  mission ;  let  it  be  fulfilled. 
What  nobler  object  does  the  world  exhibit,  than  a  god-like  man  who, 
in  struggling  to  resist  the  tide  of  depraved  and  corrupting  opinioDB 
which  seem  threatening  to  engulf  all  that  is  great,  and  glorious,  and 
good,  stands 

"  Like  the  firm  rock,  that  in  mid-ocean  braves 
The  war  of  whirlwinds,  and  the  dash  of  wares !" 

Be  he  the  poet,  changing  human  sadness  into  joy,  while  he  paints 
the  prospects  of  man  when  seeking  out  life's  duty ;  the  philosopher, 
filling  the  soul  with  thoughts  of  virtue,  while  he  leads  on,  as  if  by 
magic  power,  a  nation  at  his  will ;  the  divine,  bowing  down  the  multi- 
tude gathered  round  him,  while  he  tells  the  unalterable  decree  of 
punishment  for  vice,  and  the  equally  immutable  decree  of  reward  for 
virtue, — ^whoever  he  be  that  stands  up  and  speaks  out  eternal  princi- 
ples, and  makes  men  obedient  to  their  power, — such  an  one  is  a  light 
beaming  athwart  human  darkness — a  star  whose  glory  cannot  fade. 
Be,  then,  ye  great  ones,  mindful  of  your  mission,  for  on  you  rest  the 
hopes  of  men.  Act  for  their  good,  and  they  shall  prove  the  poef » 
declaration  true,  that 
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Tho*  peard  and  chim'd  on  all  the  tongues  of  fame, 
Sounds  more  hannonious  to  the  grateful  mind, 
Than  his  who  fashions  and  improves  mankind." 


Jr. 


yA 


MOONLIGHT. 


Now  the  husy  day  is  done ; 
Now  has  set  the  golden  sun ; 
And  the  Moon  her  silv'ry  veil, 
Like  a  vestal  priestess  pale. 
Spreads  with  silent  solemn  care 
0*er  the  hu8h*d  and  solemn  air. 
Like  a  generous  dispenser 
Aye  she  bears  a  silver  censer 
Shedding  o'er  the  earth  a  feeling 
As  the  soul  in  prayer  were  kneeling. 


Patiently  through  all  the  night 
Toils  that  calm  and  holy  light, 
Flaying  at  the  poor  man's  door, 
Dancing  on  the  marble  floor, 
Umidly  intruding  through 
The  dark  boughs  of  the  sacred  yew  ; 
Through  the  dim  Cathedral  arches 
Sacredly  and  slow  it  marches, 
Strange  religious  shadows  waving, 
All  things  with  a  soft  light  bathmg. 


Parent  of  the  mystic  dreams ! 
Moon !  I  thank  thee  for  thy  beamp. 
When  the  heart  feels  sad  and  lone — 
Joys  it  prizes  forever  flown — 
Strength  it  gains  to  run  its  race 
Gkudng  on  thy  pale  calm  &ce ; 
And  when  all  the  soul  is  beating 
With  the  joy  of  friends  when  meeting, 
When  it  thrills  to  any  pleasure, 
Thou  art  then  a  holy  treasure. 

Jab. 
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*'  Qais  ?  quid  ?  nbi  ?  quibas  auxiliis  ?  cur  ?  qaomodo  ?  quando  ?" 

Technical  Verse, 

"  Idle  time  not  idly  spent.'* 

Year  of  the  World  5852.    3>^  o'clock,  P.  M. 

"  In  mcdiasres"  •  "  Well  gentlemen,  you've  heard  "  Poetical  Ima- 

gery,— the  Evening ;"  shall  it  be  published  ?"  said  the  chairman.  **  Put  it  through 
the  Scaean  gates  by  datfliffht"  replied  Nestor.  "  I'm  for  it,"  said  Brass «,  the  rest  as- 
senting, it  was  laid  a^ide  for  publication.  "  Quod\'iIle  No.  2" — ^this  was  admitted 
of  course.  "  Come  fellows,"  said  tlic  cliairman,  "  hera  is  the  "  Modem  Tendencies 
to  Democracy."  "  Hang  politics,"  muttered  Quilp.  "  Read  it,"  cried  Samson 
Brass.  This  done,  "shall  it  he  admitted  ?"  inquired  the  chairman.  "I  don't 
think  there's  much  Democracy  in  it,"  yai^Tied  the  Great  Unknown}  "  There  was 
hardly  a  word  about  the  great  principles  of  our  party,  and  I  think  Cass  and  Butler 
were  not  so  mucli  as  mentioned."  "  True,  it  was  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent Presidential  campaign,"  responded  Ichabod,  '''■  but  I  think  we  should  publish 
it."  **  Anything  elsel"  asked  Quilp.  "  The  Birth  of  Time,"  said  the  chairman. 
"  Let  it  be  read,*'  quoth  Ichabod,  "  it  may  be  of  practical  use  to  us  when  in  want  of 
some."  "Just  so,"  rejoined  the  Great  Unknown,  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn 
its  pedigree."  When  it  was  read,  Quilp  observed  tliat  he  had  always  supposed  Time 
to  be  a  little  chunk  broken  cff  from  Eternity ^  and  because  of  this  coincidence  of 
idea  he  should  vote  to  admit  the  piece. 

**  Here's  some  poetry — *  A  Hunt  of  last  'Vacation.' "  "  Give  us  a  taste  of  it, 
chairman,"  cried  Samson,    "  Here  it  is  then" 

"  One  day  last  month  I  took  my  gun 
And  dog,  and  went  out  to  have  some  fan  j 
It  was  a  little  the 'cutest  hound 
Anywhere  in  the  parts  to  be  found." 

**  Hold !"  exclaimed  Nestor, "  that's  altogether  too  dogmatic  to  suit  my  fancy ;  I 
shall  veto  it."  "  So  shall  I,"  said  Samson.  "  Well,"  replied  the  chairman,  "  since 
*  de  gustibus  non  disputandum  est^  take  it  Quilp  and  light  up  those  dying  embers  in 
the  grate  there:  pity  it  should'nt  serve  us  some  way,  now  weVe  been  at  the  bore 
of  reading  it" 

The  "  Curse  of  Knowledge,"  and  various  other  pieces  being  now  disposed  of,  and 
the  chairman  proclaiming  that  there  was  no  farther  business,  silence  reigned  for  a 
moment's  time  among  the  Editors. 
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'^  More  we  cap  verves,"  jawned  Nestor.  Samson  Brass  assented.  **  Well,  strike 
tip,  Qoilp,'*  said  Ichabod,  "  its  jonr  prerogatlye  to  begin  it''  The  little  man  frown- 
ed once,  and  then  said :  **  Here's  to  you  from  Coleridge, 

*  I  lore  my  love  and  my  love  loves  me.' " 

"  £— Zounds,'*  said  Brass, "  what  verse  begins  with  E'i  I  wish  you  had  closed 
vich  0,  for  I  feel  like  sighing  with  Spencer, 

'Oh !  who  does  know  the  bent  of  woman's  fantasie  ^' 

Here's  one,  though,  from  Bliss  Landon  : 

*■  Alas  \  for  love  that  sits  alone, 
Forsaken  and  yet  fond  ;*" 

'  Ha,  ha !  *  Alou^  begins  with  E  does  it  1"  quoth  Ichabod.  Samson  blushed.  **  We'll 
excuse  it,"  said  &e  Great  Unknown,  "  for  the  untiment^s  sake,  which  was  doubtless 
tiie  burden  of  his  heart,  and  came  up  unbidden."  Samson  blushed  again.  **I 
Wve  it  now,'^  said  he.    **  Sonthey,  speaking  of  Ambidon,  Avarice,  &c.,  continues : 

**  Earthly  these  passions,  as  of  earth — 

They  perish  where  they  have  birth. 

But  love  is  Indestructible  I 

Its  holy  flame  forever  bumeth : 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth.' " 

*  Well,  BrBss,**  said  the  Great  Unknown,  "  you've  at  length  succeeded,  but  me- 
thinks  so  sturdy  a  votary  of  Minerva  should  not  be  love  sickP 

''Here's  one  for  you,  Samson,*'  said  Nestor,  adjusting  his  spectacles, "  which  will 
Botonly  cap  your  verse,  but  also  perhaps  soothe  your  woanded  spirit.  I  don't 
know  its  author,  but  it  is  quoted  by  the  orator  Phillips  (here  it  was  observed  that 
KestcR-  looked  even  wiser  dian  usual)  when  pleading  in  the  case  of  Blake  v.  Wil- 
kios: 

'  He  asked  her,  would  she  marry  him — Widow  Wilkins  answered  No — 
Then  said  he,  I'll  to  the  Ocean-rock,  I'm  ready  for  the  slaughter. 
Oh ! — 111  shoot  at  my  sad  image,  as  its  sighing  in  the  water — 
Only  think  of  Widow  Wilkifis,  saying— Go,  Peter— Go !' " 

Qnlp  swallowed  several  inches  of  his  big  cane  to  keep  himself  from  bursting. 
^  Great  Unknown  lay  right  back  and  roared.  Ichabod  was  busy  in  conning 
O'ver  aU  dw  poetry  he  could  think  of;  and  Samson  Brass  looked  comforted. 

" Gome  Idiabod,"  said  Nestor,  "its  your  tniB  now—*  0'  is  the  leading  letter." 
Bat  that  Editor  was  seen  lost  in  a  trance  of  rapt  contemplation,  from  which,  in  the 
laagaage  of  his  fiivorite  poetess,  Mrs.  Hemans,  he  profoundly  spoke : 

'*  Oh !  for  gifts  more  high ! 
For  a  Seer's  glance  to  rend  mortality  I 
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For  a  charm'd  rod  to  call  from  each  dark  shrine 
The  oracles  divine  !" 

Here  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  snore.  ''  Jove  !**  cried  Qoilp,  "  the  Great  Unknown 
is  asleep.**  ** It  strikes  me"  said  Brass,  "  that  he  most  be  awakened ;"  and  while 
Ichabod  anzioaslj  inqnired  where  it  hit  him  and  if  it  hurt  him  muck,  and  received  a 
withering  frown  for  his  solicitude,  Nestor  flung  the  first  vol.  of  Brown's  PhilosO'* 
phjr  at  the  Great  Unknown,  and  told  him  to  cap  a  verse  which  ck>sed  with  "J?.*' 

«  We  arc  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep,'* 

was  the  somnolent  reply,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  again.  '*Let  him  alone,"  said 
Qnilp ;  "  he  can  think  of  nothing  but  sleep  and  dreams;  I'll  cap  it  for  him  from 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake : 

*£ach  looked  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again.'  " 

"  My  turn  again  ?"'  said  Brass ; "  or  have  we  had  enough  <"  "  P^nongh,  enough,'* 
cried  Quilp  and  Nestor  at  a  breath.  Enough,"  chimed  in  Ichabod  j  and  thereupon, 
while  the  Great  Unknown  was  quietly  sleeping  in  Quilp's  easy  chair,  Brass,  Nes- 
tor and  Ichabod— exeun/. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Hal"  and    *    *    *    are  informed  that  their  pieces  are  under  consideration. 

*^  Fragments"  remain  "  in  statu  quo." 

T 's  poetry  is  good  in  part,  but  as  a  whole  we  must  decline  inserting  it 

The  newly  fledged  Junior,  who  sent  us  an  essay  on  the  Calculus,  is  requested 
to  test  his  mathematical  powers  in  differentiating  the  little  end  of  Nothing  whittled 
down  to  a  point  and  viewed  through  a  minifying  glass. 

''Pindar"  is. warned  that  we  shall  reject  all  poems  afld  triumphal  songs  which 
celebrate  victories  won  on  the  tmcket  ground. 

**  Brown's  Philosophy,  critically  examined  and  exploded ,"  is  clearly  inadmissible. 
Our  promising  classmate  is  reminded  that  he  should 

**Lettm  to  labor  and  to  wait" 
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MYSTERY.  '  *■  ^  *^  ^"^-^  * 


Mtstert  !  what  is  its  nature  ?  whence  does  the  notion  of  it  arise  ? 
how  has  it  been  developed  ? 

Generically  we  mean  by  mystery,  that  which  is  shut  up,  and  of 
which  therefore  as  thus  concealed  we  can  have  no  correct  knowledge ; 
soch  at  least  was  the  "  musterionT  of  the  Greek.  Derivatively  from 
this  it  came  to  be  a  synonymc  of  strange  or  incomprehensible,  denoting 
simplj  that  which  we  are  unable  to  understand,  without  reference  to 
the  cause  of  that  inability.  But  it  has  a  less  general  signification  in 
common  use,  being  most  often  employed  with  reference  to  preternat- 
ural, and  especially  to  supernatural  phenomena.  That  which  we 
cannot  understand  but  greater  minds  may  and  do,  is  strange 
and  incomprehensible,  Tliat  which  is  beyond  man,  foiling  the  philos- 
opher as  well  as  the  dunce,  is  mystery.  Astronomers  measure  the 
distances  of  the  stars  and  calculate  their  weights ;  this  is  a  wonder. 
The  union  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  essence  of  each,  are  mysteries. 

Whence  does  the  notion  of  mystery  arise  ? 

If  our  definition  be  correct  that  it  implies  the  supernatural,  the 
question  becomes — whence  did  man  infer  the  existence  of  any  super- 
human agents  ?  "Whether  from  nature  man  could  have  reasoned  out 
God  is  not  essential  to  the  point  before  us.  But  that  the  natural  im- 
plies the  supernatural,  nay,  irresistably  proves  it,  is  unquestionable. 
In  the  cold  harsh  destiny  of  adhesion,  there  is  as  much  that  is  super- 
Bataral  and  beyond  hua:an  agency  and  human  comprehension,  as  in 
the  warm  and  generous  teachings  of  Christianity.  Mystery  then  is 
necessary.  Reason  infers  it^  whether  theistic  or  atheistic  ;  falili  wor^ 
ships  the  All  Mysterious. 

17 
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At  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  bearing' 
of  Revelation  on  a  belief  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  first  lesson 
of  nature,  nor  how  far  the  high  privileges  of  the  ancient  line  of  Ad- 
am's posterity  contributed  to  establish  it  so  earlj  and  so  deeply  on 
men's  minds.  In  those  days,  Grod  was  a  frequent  visiter  to  man,  and 
the  angels,  apart  from  the  tradition*  that  they  were  the  sires  of  the 
giants  by  the  daughters  of  men,  often  communed  with  the  Prenoachian 
raceS|  and  long  afterwards  were  messengers  of  good  or  ill  to  the  sons 
of  earth.  The  long  line  of  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  prophets  enjoyed 
the  high  honor  of  learning  Grod's  will  from  angels  who  stand  in  the 
heavenly  courts,  or  from  dreams.  Considering  therefore,  how  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  separated  one  afler  another  from  the  same 
parent  stock,  we  have  another  indubitable  source  of  the  universal  be- 
lief in  mystery. 

How  has  it  been  developed  in  the  history  of  mankind  ? 
"We  discover  the  first  phase  of  its  developement  in  the  worship  of 
those  early  ages.  This  was  eminently  ceremonial,  and  the  rites  were 
typical  of  something  to  come  which  doubtless  few  of  those  who  thus 
worshiped  were  capable  of  explaining.  Man  is  a  religious  being  and 
was  made  for  worship.  One  has  beautifully  said : — "  The  first  im- 
press of  his  existence  left  on  the  soil,  yet  moist  from  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge,  was  the  erection  of  an  allar ;  and  the  noblest  evidence  of  his 
most  accomplished  skill  has  been  a  temple,**  He  has  ever  worshiped — 
he  ever  must  worship ;  and  as  in  this  necessity  we  have  seen  the  un- 
doubted source  of  mystery,  so  in  the  various  forms  of  human  worship, 
we  see  most  clearly  its  developement.  Why  was  the  patient  lamb 
slain  on  the  altar  ?  How  could  the  blood  of  beasts  atone  for  sin  ? 
Though  he  asked  these  questions,  the  Jew  still  blindly  trusted  to  his 
bleeding  victim,  but  could  not  solve  the  mystery.  When  he  gazed  on 
the  awful  Shekinah,  it  was  a  troubled  gaze,  for  the  mystery  of  God's 
presence  was  there.  So  it  was ;  in  their  solemn  rites  and  splendid 
ceremonies,  they  were  conscious  of  a  mystery  which  the  eye  of  a 
seer  could  scarcely  penetrate,  till  the  advent  of  ^<  Jesus,  the  meek  son 
of  God." 

But  the  Jewish  worship  was  limited.  In  the  wild  wanderings  of  the 
heathen  mind,  in  their  mongrel  systems,  composed  of  garbled  tradi- 
tions of  Hebrew  revelation  and  the  strange  conceptions  of  their  own 
erratic  fancies,  we  see  a  more  diversified  development  of  mystery.    In. 

•  Josephni*  AntiqnkiM  of  tbe  Jews.    B.  L  Chap.  in.  H- 
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order  that  worship  of  man's  own  invention  should  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble resemble  that  which  God  ordains,  that  it  might  conform  somewhat 
to  the  character  of  Deity,  it  was  necessary  that  mystery  should  be 
introduced.     If  the  Hebrew  learned  God's  will  irom  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  Greek  must  have  his  orades ;  hence  Dodonian  Jove 
toad  the  Loxian  Apollo  had  their  sacred  temples  and  bearded  priest- 
hood.    Did  the  Jewish  high  priest  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  ? — 
there  must  be  mystery  shrouding  the  worship  of  the  classic  gods. 
The  uninitiated  and  vulgar  herd  might  not  lift  the  veil  which  curtain- 
ed in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  their  religion.     Grecian  widows  and  Bo- 
man  vestal  virgins  alone  might  guard  the  Palladium  and  keep  the  sa- 
cred fire  from  being  extinguished.    The  pale  faced  augar  from  his 
**templum"  on  the  capitol  watched  the  chance  flight  of  birds;  the 
baruspex  closely  inspected  the  palpitating  viscera  of  his  bleeding  vic- 
tim ;  and  the  words  of  each  were  oracles.      Mystery  was  borrowed 
from  tradition,  and  designing  men  found  it  so  useful  that  it  became  an 
trt.    They  studied  to  deceive,  and  perhaps  there  was  never  woven  so 
splendid  a  tissue  of  mysterious  nothingness — ^perhaps  there  was  never 
so  stupendous  an  imposition  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  religions.     Men 
were  the  universal  dupes  of  priestly  jugglery  and  self  engendered  su- 
perstition.    It  found  its  way  too  into  Philosophy,  and  the  Grecian 
masters  had  their  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines  as  afterwards  the 
Persian  Magic  and  Gallic  Druids  had  their  external  and  internal  ones. 
No  wonder  that  mystery  breathed  in  the  poet's  song  and  bewildered 
in  Che  philosophic  lecture.     Man,  unaided,  was  constructing  a  system  of 
FaiUi ;  reason  was  struggling  against  infinity,  the  irrepressible  pas- 
sion for  worship  was  throbbing  in  the  human  heart,  and  the  monstrous 
offspring  which  humanity  would  have  blushed  to  father,  they  shroud- 
ed with  mystery  and  men  owned  and  cherished  it.    As  a  learned  and 
true  poet  of  our  own  day  has  said,  "  The  fountain   that  gushed  up  as 
if  to  meet  the  thirsty  lip  was  made  the  dwelling  of  a  nymph ;  the 
grove  that  lent  its  shelter  and  repose  from  the  heat  of  noon,  became 
the  abode  of  dryads ;  a  god  presided  over  shepherds  and  their  fiocks, 
and  a  goddess  shook  the  yellow  harvest  from  her  lap." 

Why  should  we  wade  through  the  Sagas  of  the  Norsemen  to  learn 
what  mysteries  Danish  scalds  and  Celtic  bards  have  thrown  around 
great  Odin's  worship?  •  Why  should  we  interrogate  the  Druids  of 
Britain's  forests  and  ask  them  of  their  bloody  rites  and  ceremonies? 
They  were  men,  though  they  were  rude  north-men,  and  in  their  sys- 
iems  we  can  but  see  the  same  great  features  as  in  those  of  the  polish- 
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ed  Greek.  Wherever  man  constructs  religion,  there  is  mystery.  At 
first  it  exists  by  necessity ;  afterwards  it  comes  to  be  an  artful  dis- 
guise. 

We  pass  by,  too,  the  wild  idolatries  of  the  East.  The  fire-worship 
of  the  Persian  Guebers,  the  mystic  faith  of  the  Magi,  the  sublime  fic- 
tion of  Astrology,  and  the  revolting  rites  of  Braminism  we  need  not 
detail.  The  same  human  nature  constructed  them  all  on  the  same 
great  principles. 

And  in  our  own  holy  religion  there  is  mystery.  The  most  solemn 
fact  in  the  Universe  is  that  the  royal  heir  of  Heaven  was  tried  like  a 
felon  before  a  Roman  procurator,  and  died  like  a  malefactor  on  a  Ro- 
man cross  !  The  most  stupendous  mystery  in  Heaven,  or  in  earth, 
or  in  what  may  be  beneath  the  earth  is  the  mystery  of  the  triune  God- 
head !  That  the  unspoken  prayer  of  a  child  should  be  able  to  move 
the  arm  that  moves  creation,  and  should  even  decree  destiny  itself,  is 
a  mystery  of  Faith ! 

The  last  phase  of  this  development  which  we  shall  notice,  is  found 
in  modern  Philosophy.  Since  man  was  made.  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion have  been  pouring  their  united  streams  of  light  upon  the  Possi- 
ble, that  they  might  demonstrate  which  is  the  Real  and  the  True. 
And  if  modern  philosophers  have  attained,  or  even  approximated  to 
correctness,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction, — the  real  more  mysterious 
than  the  unreal.  Never  was  a  mystery  dreamed  of,  so  inexplicable 
as  the  mystery  of  existence.  Never  has  the  consciousness  of  igno- 
rance so  universally  prevailed  as  at  present,  when  the  lamps  of  truth 
are  as  numberless  as  the  stars  that  bum  in  the  dim  hall  of  nighty  and 
each  shed  a  princely  fiame  like  the  lone  bright  sun  of  our  Bjrstem. 
It  is  not  the  mystery  of  our  age  that  we  have  fire-breathing  steeds  as 
fleet  on  their  iron  tracks  as  the  wind  that  sweeps  our  hills,  and  as  tire* 
less  too ;  that  we  can  control  the  lightning  and  make  it  the  bearer  of 
our  despatches ;  or  that  we  can  call  down  the  sun  beam  to  print  oar 
miniatures ;  these  are  wonders  only.  But  when  we  begin  to  inter- 
rogate the  mind  and  ask  its  nature,  when  we  inquire  into  the  essence 
of  anything,  be  it  single  or  compound,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  myt- 
iery.  Man  is  stopped  short  in  his  investigations  by  the  line  of  neoes- 
sitj,  and  to  the  philosopher,  inquiring  <'  what  is  life,"  no  answer  oometh 
but  the  echo  of  his  question — "  Life."  Mystery  as  developed  in 
modem  Philosophy  is  the  truest  and  highest  mystery  that  has  ever 
baffled  the  human  mind. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  forces  a  multitude  of  interesting 
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tlioughtfl  upon  us,  but  most  of  them  must  be  repre^^sed.  How  far  this 
passion  for  the  mysterious  may  be  an  earnest  of  man's  immortality, 
and  of  that  development  of  his  powers  which  is  just  less  than  infinite, 
we  cannot  now  inquire.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  parent  of  burning 
thoughts  in  the  heart,  and  we  would  not  forfeit  it,  with  all  its  glori- 
ous hopes  and  proud  anticipations,  for  the  wealth  of  royalty.  There 
can  be  no  mystery  to  God,  and  it  is  the  splendid  promise  of  oar  faith 
that  what  we  now  fail  to  understand,  shalL  ere  long,  be  clearly  reveal- 
ed, when  ^  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.**  If 
Newton  deemed  himself  a  mere  child  playing  on  the  sea  shore,  who 
occasionally  found  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordioa- 
ry,  which  the  vast  fathomless,  unmeasured  ocean  of  truth  washed  up 
at  his  feet,  what  are  we  who  are  pigmies  to  that  giant  intellect  ? — what 
are  we  who  have  never  heard  the  roaring  of  truth's  ocean-waves,  who 
have  never  trod  the  shore  where  it  casts  up  sportively  the  pale  glit- 
tering shells  which  a  Newton  so  carefully  has  gathered,  which  a  world 
has  so  proudly  admired  ?  Let  us  gaze  upon  mystery  then,  and  re- 
member the  high  destiny  of  the  soul ;  for  to  it  shall  all  things  be  re- 
Tealed. 

Ralph. 


THE  MANIAC'S  AWAKENING.        VfVvt^^ 

It  is  a  painful  and  fearful  thing  to  behold  one  of  earth's  most  per- 
fect creatures  bereft  of  all  that  distinguishes  the  lord  of  creation  from 
the  soulless  beast ;  to  look  upon  that  face,  inimitable  to  the  most  gifled 
flcalptor,  in  which  should  be  portrayed  the  godlike  developement  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  and  find  it  meaningless,  or  distorted  by  the  fierce 
workings  of  a  discordant  fancy.  What  deep  sympathies  of  the  heart 
are  made  to  vibrate !  What  associations  are  awakened  instantly  and  in- 
Toluntarily  within  us,  of  the  poetry  of  childhood,  of  bonds  of  friendship, 
of  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  home,  embracing  all  that  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  others,  forever  concealed  from  the  record  of  his  memory 
and  his  joys. 

Such  a  one  lay  upon  the  rude  fioor  of  his  forest  home.  He  was 
in  manhood^s  prime :    herculean  in  form,  combining  with  expanded 
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chest  and  muscular  limbs,  that  peculiar  gracefulness  and  agility 
80  characteristic  of  the  hardj  huntsman  and  pioneer  of  the  wil- 
derness. His  black  and  matted  hair  lay  in  not  ungraceful  waves 
upon  his  sunburnt  forehead.  And  his  dark  eyes,  beautiful  even  in 
their  wildest  flashes,  whose  glance  had  so  often  measured  the  broad 
prairie,  and  directed  with  unerring  aim  the  death  shot  that  hurled  the 
eagle  from  his  sunward  flight,  now  were  veiled  in  sleep.  Sleep,  that 
seldom  soothed  his  weary  form,  unless  when  worn  down  and  exhaust- 
ed by  the  vehemence  of  his  agony  and  the  fierceness  of  his  raving,  he 
sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  his  massy  fetters.  But  now  he  slept  un- 
manacled  ;  for  in  the  giant  might  of  phrenzy,  the  cumbrous  chain^ 
imposed  by  weeping  friends,  had  been  sundered. 

His  sleep  seemed  only  the  continuation  of  his  waking  dreams.  For 
a  moment  his  brow  was  knitted,  his  hands  were  clenched,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  in  frenzy ;  then,  as  the  death-like  lull  in  the  hurricane's 
howl,  his  mood  had  changed,  he  murmured  in  tones  and  words  of 
kindness  to  fancied  companions, — and  now  a  smile,  vivid  as  the  bore- 
alis'  flash,  played  upon  his  lip,  and  his  eyes  slowly  unclosing  rest  up- 
on the  well  remembered  objects  around.  Not  in  wildness,  not  in 
phrenzy  or  rage,  but  with  a  look  of  recognition.  And  he  spoke  the 
name  of  each  surrounding  friend.  Rage  and  madness  had  passed 
away, — he  was  no  more  a  raging  maniac, — ^memory  long  banished  had 
returned  from  her  exile, — reason  was  fast  resuming  her  sway. 

Rising — "  I  have  then  only  been  dreaming,'*  he  said, "  or  now  I  dream, 
for  of  late  all  to  me  seems  mysterious  and  strange.  I  was  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  yon  moon,  I  sometimes  thought,  and  fierce  fiends,   and 

,  howling  demons  with  spectre  forms  were  its  only  inhabitants,  who 
strove  with  eagle  talons  to  pluck  out  my  eyes,  and  tore  my  hair  and 
flesh  with  cormorant  beaks  and  tiger  fangs.  Around,  above,  from 
every  side  they  came ;  whereon  I  stood,  all  space  was  filled  with 
their  hideous  forms.  And  as  I  tore  and  mangled  them,  others  came, 
till  I  stood  upon  a  mountain  of  the  dead.  The  very  air  looked  crim- 
son with  the  vapors  of  their  reeking  blood.  But  I  caught  the  last 
one,  and  as  the  traitor  shrieked  in  plaintive  human  voice  my  name, 
crashed  it  till  the  gore  gushed,  and  its  eyes  sprang  from  their  sockets. 
"  Then  once  again,  I  was  journeying,  with  my  chosen  friends,  the 
heroes  of  the  chase  and  strife,  through  the  forests  and  plains  which 
skirt  the  Mississippi's  foaming  current  Merry  we  were  ;  the  frighten- 
ed Indian  fled,  the  elk  bounded  and  fell  to  rise  no  more  at  the  rifles 

peal ;  from  our  xugfatly^fires,  the  shout  of  revelry  went  up ;  we  was* 
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Billed  till  the  forest  echoed,  and  the  prowling  bear  fled  for  very  fear,  and 
the  bowl  was  passed.  *Tis  called  the  cursed  bowl,  I  cried,  but  they 
speak  false  who  say  there  is  poison  in  it,  who  say  it  makes  me  mad  ; 
'tis  the  joy  of  life ;  it  makes  me  strong.  I  drank  and  dashed  the  wrest- 
lers breathless  upon  the  ground. 

"  The  night  become  the  morning  of  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  and  I 
wandered  along  the  gentle  stream,  whose  banks  I  trod  in  childhood's 
happy  days  ;  the  little  mounds  of  sand  which  I  raised  in  sport  and 
gazed  upon  with  so  tearful  eyes,  on  the  day  we  left  forever  our  home 
to  seek  another  in  the  noble  forests,  were  standing  still ;  the  flowers  all 
bkx>ming  just  the  same,  bent  in  waves  to  the  gentle  breeze ;  the 
birds  sung  as  sweetly,  and  flew  with  glossy  wings  from  tree  to  tree, 
firom  bank  to  bank  in  joyous  mirth. 

*^  But  once  more,  and  I  stood  among  the  tall  forests  that  shade  my 
kmnble  home.  'Twas  a  day  of  feasting ;  friends,  neighbors,  relations, 
an  pressed  around  the  board,  and  filling  high,  pledged  me  many  a 
welcoooe  home.  But  dearest  among  all  to  me,  were  my  dark-eyed  girl 
iod  her  ruddy  son — my  wife  and  child.  But  my  wife  and  child !"  re- 
peated the  recovered  madman,  gazing  searchingly  around,  as  the 
thought  of  them  recalled  him  from  the  mazes  of  his  dream,  ^^  where 
are  they  ?  Where  are  they  ?"  None  dared  answer,  nor  need  they,  for 
kis  eyes  following  the  gaze  of  his  sad  friends  fell  upon  their  mangled 
forms.  They  had  been  the  spectres  of  his  madness  I  With  a  shriek 
that  froze  the  heart-throbs  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  was  the  expiring 
knell  of  his  reason's  flickering  torch,  he  rushed  with  a  velocity  none 
ooold  foUoWy  and  was  forever  lost  in  the  dense  and  trackless  forest. 


THE  SENTIMENTAL.     j{  < vi.  i.v  tu  ^x A  , 


"  What  a  title  I"  methinks  I  hear  some  unfortunate  reader  ex- 
elaim,  as  he  takes  up  the  new  Indicator,  with  a  determination  to  read 
it  through,  ^  two  naps  in  reading  the  first  page,  and  a  sound  sleep  before 
jSaw  is  reached."     (Here  he  is  seen  to  turn  and  look  after  '^  finis.") 

But  Uunk  not,  dear  reader,  thou^  we  have  chosen  such  a  title,  we 
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intend  to  give  jou  any  specimens ;  indeed  we  confess,  in  our  case,  it 
were  impossible.  We  merely  wish  to  give  a  history  of  sentimental- 
ism  as  it  has  been,  or  is  being  developed  ;  perhaps  in  year  ease,  reader, 
from  the  time  you  commenced  your  first  composition  with,  "  How- 
beau  tiful  is  Spring,"  until  you  learned  to  murmur  sweet  things  in  the 
ear  of  the  Moon,  or 

"— -  pierced  with  love's  delightfal  pangs, 
You  to  the  stream,  that  down  the  distant  rocks 

Hoarse  murmuring  fell 

Of *8  crueltj  complained.** 

Nor  are  you  alone  in  the  indulgence  of  this  feeling ;  the  popalar 
literature  of  the  world  has  itself  passed  through  the  incipient  stages 
of  the  same  course,  commencing  with  the  time  when  bards  first  learn- 
ed to  pour 

^  The  unpremeditated  lay ; 

when  the  poet  of  to-day  was  the  Warrior  of  to-morrow,  who  was 
ready  to  make  good  his  superiority  in  song  or  arms  with  any  com- 
petitor, whose  compositions,  like  the  school  boy's,  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  whose  sentimentalisms  too,  like  his,  were  of  that  mild* 
er  kind  which  can  describe  beauty  without  sublimity,  love  withont 
passion. 

But,  at  length  sublimity  and  passion  became  more  necessary  ingre- 
dients in  song,  as  in  real  life.  The  poet  tells  no  longer  of  brutal  wars, 
carried  on  by  half  savage  men,  whose  only  pleasure  was  in  their  sav- 
ageness,  but  rather  of  Knights  who  fight  for  holy  purposes,  who  delight 
in  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  who  are  in  hono]:  bound  to  risk  their 
all  for  the  protection  of  innocence  and  virtue.  Under  his  hand  the 
horseman's  lance  is  converted  into  a  Cupid's  dart,  and  the  Knight  who 
fights  without  a  lady  were  as  great  an  anomaly  as  he  who  loves  with- 
out one.  He  sings  of  lovers  ever  ready  to  shed  their  heart's  best 
blood  for  the  honor  or  even  the  pleasure  of  the  loved ;  while  the 
loved  are  described  as  the  personification  of  every  human  virtue,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  as  possessed  of  attributes  which  trespass  even  on 
the  divine. 

While  the  school-boy  arrived  at  this  stage,  is  one  who  has  got  some 
idea  of  what  love  is,  and  who  chooses  him  out,  from  among  his  mates, 
a  girl  to  whom  he  devotes  himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  full-grown 
lovefi  helping  her  in  and  out  of  aU  her  little  quarrels  and  difficulties. 
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and  standing  ever  readj  to  fight  if  necessary  for  the  privilege.  Now 
he  is  foand  swearing  eternal  fealtj  to  her,  and  that  not  I'fe  nor  death 
should  part  them,  and  now,  in  a  manner  no  less  chivalrous,  flogging 
an  envious  schoolmate.  Is  she  rehuked,  he  shares  it.  Has  he  an 
i4>ple,  she  eats  it.  His  sentimentalisms  are  of  a  kind,  which  might  he 
called  tra^e*  He  longs  to  die  for  her,  that  she  may  he  convinced  of 
his  devotion. 

But  the  modem  lover^  how  different  is  he !  True  earnest  passion, 
the  really  suhlime,  are  known  to  him  only  from  hooks.  He  is  one 
that  is  truly 

**  at  home  on  &  caipet, 
Atad  mightily  likes  his  ease/* 

though,  could  you  believe  his  own  protestations,  never  was  there  an 
asrm  more  ready  to  help,  never  a  heart  more  ready  to  feel.  His  her- 
oism is  of  that  kind,  which  vents  itself  in  loud  descriptions  of  deeds 
to  come,  but  in  the  hour  of  danger,  cools  itself  down  into  a  "  would 
rather  be  excused."  His  sentimentalisms  too  are  of  the  very  kind 
which  for  form's  sake  he  pretends  to  despise ;  now  exhibiting  itself  in 
meaningless  descriptions  of  the  would-be  beautiful,  and  now  in  the 
claiming  of  feelings  which  are  a<<  far  from  being  his,  as  he  is  from  be- 
ing a  man  ;  or  perhaps  he  would  be  melancholy,  and  stmts  around 
with  folded  arms,  talking  poetry,  and  even,  it  may  be,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration mentioning  suicide. 

The  literature  which  should  truly  represent  him,  cannot  be  devel- 
oped until  every  spark  of  true  heroism  is  extinguished ;  when  the 
principal  character  in  every  plot  must  either  be  in  love  or  expecting 
soon  to  be,  and  when  every  incident  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  ster- 
eotype folio  of  sentimentalisms.  But  though  such  a  literature  would 
well  represent  him,  still  it  is  not  a  literature  which  he  would  choose 
to  read,  for  mankind  dearly  love  their  opposites.  He  prefers  to  read 
of  •*  rare  adventures"  and  "  hair  breadth  escapes,"  of  real  heroic 
courage  that  will  brave  any  danger,  and  surmount  every  obstacle  to 
gain  a  desired  end ;  while  that  literature  to  which  he  corresponds  is 
sought  after  by  those  whose  life  is  one  of  constant  exertion,  who  stand 
ever  ready  to  face  death  in  any  form,  and  who  would  even  go  out  of 
their  way  to  meet  it 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  better  instance  of  such  men,  certainly 
never  of  such  a  literature,  than  was  furnished  by  the  Italians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when,  in  active  life,  quarrels  between  the  noblea 
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and  people,  or  between  the  people  themselves  were  never  ceasing, 
when  every  ^  honest  man"  was  a  noble,  and  he  who  would  live  hj 
husbandry  had  better  not  live  at  all,  while  their  literature  abounded 
with  sentimentalisms  of  a  nature  so  purely  silly,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  modem  to  withstand. 

Since  then,  literature  has  been  advancing  from  a  sentimental  to- 
wards a  heroic  cast ;  while  men  have  been  advancing  the  other  way, 
from  a  state  heroic  to  a  state  sentimental ;  which  ^  advances  back- 
wards" may  be  disputed.  Modem  literature,  however,  is  not  yet  of  a 
purely  heroic  cast,  nor  are  modems  all  sentimentalists ;  both  appear 
to  be  in  a  kind  of  mongrel  state,  neither  heroic  nor  sentimental,  but 
possessing  some  characteristics  of  each. 

And  here  a  question  may  arise,  whether  or  not  popular  literature 
will  continue  to  advance,  until  it  becomes  purely  heroic ;  and  whether 
men  are  all  fated  to  become  sentimentalists.  We  think  not;  but  rather 
that  they  will  continue  to  oscillate  from  one  to  the  other,  i^yproaching 
either  extreme  with  less  momentum  at  each  succeeding  oscillation,  until, 
at  last,  literature  will  be  satisfied  with  describing  what  is,  and  not  what 
might  be ;  while  men,  if  they  still  love  their  opposites,  will  find  enough 
to  satisfy  them  in  scenes  drawn  from  real  life.  The  man  of  business 
will  read  about  the  man  of  ease,  and  the  man  of  ease  about  the  man 
of  business :  the  villain  will  seek  for  descriptions  of  an  honest  man, 
while  the  houest  man  will  tremble  over  accounts  <^  the  villain.  None 
will  be  forced  to  rack  their  brains  or  to  torture  common  sense,  in  the 
pursuit  of  either  the  heroic  or  sentimental. 


3^^^ 


•/^^<A^^»AAA««/WMW«««^W 


THE  CAPTIVE  CfflEF. 


He  stood  amid  the  crowd, 

An  old  man  grey  with  years, 
His  giant  form  was  still  unbowed, 
And  his  eagle  glance  shone  fierce  and  proadr 

From  an  eye  nndimmed  with  tears  ; 
Unmoved  amid  the  throng  he  stood, 
As  'mid  his  native  solitude. 
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n 

He  heeded  not  the  taunt, 

The  laagh,  or  the  wanton  tone, 
Bat  with  his  cahn  nndannted  front, 
He  hoie  him  proudly  as  his  wont, 

Ona  soil  he  claimed  his  own ; 
As  if  he  scarce  could  deign  to  scorn. 
The  cnnrd  that  gazed  upon  his  fomi. 


m 

He  heeded  not  the  chain. 

That  boond  him  where  lie  stood. 
And  his  eye  grew  bright,  but  not  with  pain, 
For  he  saw  his  own  home  back  again. 

In  the  shade  of  the  maple  wood ; 
He  saw  his  wife— his  child — ^his  ail- 
That  held  his  spirit  in  its  thralL 


IV 

He  knew  that  he  must  die. 

Yet  a  dream  came  o'er  his  soul, 
Not  of  grim  spectres  flitting  by, 
Or  the  isles  of  his  sires  that  brightly  lie, 

In  the  sunset's  borning  goal ; 
Bat  a  dream  of  his  home,  like  a  bird  at  rest, 
Had  folded  its  wings  in  his  throbbing  breast 


He  saw  the  placid  lake, 

With  its  calm  and  azure  sheen, 
He  heard  its  marmnred  ripples  break. 
And  traced  the  wild  deer  come  to  slake 

His  thirst  from  the  pastures  green ; 
He  heard  the  tiill  of  the  water-bird, 
In  his  reedy  nest  by  the  wild  wind  stirred. 


VI 

He  saw  the  snn«brighi  hill. 

Where  his  forest  home  was  made. 
The  song  of  his  young  Bride  s^med  to  fill 
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The  noontide  lull,  and  he  felt  the  thrill 

Of  a  jonng  voice  in  the  glade  ; 
And  with  a  groan  of  hitter  pain 
He  shook  the  shackles  of  his  chuin. 


vn 

Dark  grew  his  brow  and  stern, 

But  a  moment — and  'twas  o'c 
No  longer  may  his  spirit  jeam 
For  the  blessed  days  that  will  ne'er  retnm, 

For  the  cherished  ones  of  yom ; 
And  with  his  features  fixed  and  grare, 
He  sung  the  death  song  of  the  Brave. 


^  No  more  npon  my  native  hills,  no  more  upon  the  plain, 
Or  by  its  thousand  teeming  rills,  shall  my  feet  go  forth  again, 
Unharmed  the  timid  herd  shall  feed  beside  my  wigwam  door, 
And  the  heavy  woods  shall  sleep  again  in  silence  evermore. 


<*  The  wild  sweet  bird  shall  sing  its  song  with  careless  trill  and  gay, 
And  peck  the  red-rose  by  my  lodge  thro*  the  long  summer  day. 
No  hand  shall  pluck  the  purple  grape  that  clusters  by  my  door, 
For  the  voices  of  my  wife  and  child  shall  echo  there  no  more. 


3 

"  Within  upon  the  sandy  ground  the  sleepy  sunbeams  creep, 

With  no  glad  young  heart  to  greet  their  rays,  no  other  heart  to  weep  ; 

To  watch  thro'  long  long  days  of  pain  and  bitter  nights  of  fear, 

For  the  step  she  ne'er  shall  meet  again— for  the  voice  she  ne'er  shall  hear. 


**  Go  back — oh  weary  heart— go  back  and  look  upon  the  Past, 
'Tis  the  last  vision  of  thy  soul— the  saddest  and  the  last — 
Yd  us  a  kindly  messenger  from  out  thespirit  land, 
It  leads  thee  from  life's  weariness,  Mid  beckons  widi  its  hand. 
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**  No  more  lor  me  the  sammcr  wood  shall  wave  acroM  my  path, 
No  more  the  wintry  tempest  beat  to  nerve  me  with  its  wrath, 
No  more  upon  my  wi{pram  floor  tlie  exening  fire  shall  bum. 
No  more  the  roice  of  wife  and  child  shall  welcome  my  retam. 


"  Then  wherefore  shonld  my  sool  delay — it  longeth  to  be  free, 

I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life  as  some  lone  blighted  tree — 

Oh  happiness  forerer  gone — ^how  blessed  Death  appears, 

When  memories  fall  like  withered  leaves  upon  the  grave  of  years." 


VIIL 

Thns  sang  the  Captive  Chief, 

In  his  low-breafhcd  Indian  tongue, 
Gently  the  tones  of  his  lonely  grief 
BroDght  to  his  bnrsting  heart  relief, 

Tho*  no  martial  ardor  rung ; 
For  he  felt  that  love  in  his  high  soul  gave 
The  proadest  dirge  tor  an  Indian  Brave. 

Cnjufl  ! 


THOUGHTS  OF  SUNSET. 


As  slowly  fades  the  parting  ray  '■ 

Of  daylight  in  the  glowing  west, 

And  as  with  lingering  fond  delay  j 

The  eve  puts  on  her  sombre  vest,  : 

So  visions  once  as  bright  and  gay  i 

Fade  slowly  in  the  clouded  breast  j 


But  'mid  the  shadows  of  the  night, . 

Bright  gleams  of  other  worlds  arise, 
And  myriad  orbs  of  burning  light 

Shine  sweetly  as  from  angels*  eyes, 
So  hopes  of  heaven  gleam  soft  and  bright. 

Amid  earth's  darkest  mysteries. 
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A  VISION,    7(a.v,<jU^irO>. 


AND     A     CERTAIN     CONVERSATION     HELD    THEREIN,   CONCERNING 
NOVEL  READING. 

I  had  spent  ft  pleasant  evening  with  the  last  new  novel.  Fascina- 
ted hj  the  interest  of  the  storj,  mj  morning  lesson  was  forgotten :  and 
before  I  closed  the  book,  it  was  the  witching  hour, 

'*  When  churcfajards  yawn,  and  graycs  give  np  their  dead." 

A  dreaminess  came  over  me :  and  the  highly  colored  figures  of  the 
novel  flitted  mistily  before  my  eyes.  "  What  thanks'*  I  murmured 
"  are  due  to  him,  who  first  learned  to  wile  away  our  cares  by  the  en- 
chantments of  fiction  !"  As  I  uttered  these  words,  a  form  stood  be-* 
fore  my  couch :  yet  I  saw  not  its  approach,  neither  heard  footfall : 
and  so  I  knew  it  was  a  spirit.  At  first  I  trembled,  but  the  benignity 
of  the  stranger's  face  reassured  me.  He  was  of  low  stature :  his 
robe,  of  the  coarsest  material,  was  fashioned  like  those  the  ancient 
sages  wore.  His  features  were  plain,  and  showed  the  traces  of  strong 
passion ;  but  over  them  reigned  a  calm  repose,  that  spoke  a  well  or- 
dered soul.  Above  the  expansive  brow  were  scattered  a  few  thin 
locks ;  beneath  it,  the  eyes,  though  deep-sunk,  gleamed  brightly  from 
their  sockets.     A  fiowing  beard  added  dignity  to  the  whole. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  accost  him :  in  a  mild  voice  he  replied :  "  I 
am  one  of  those,  who,  having  while  on  earth  labored  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow  men,  are  sometimes  permitted  now  to  return,  and  con- 
verse with  mortals.  I  am  he  that  in  ancient  Athens  drank  the  hem- 
lock, because  I  sought  to  make  men  in  all  things  more  earnest  for  the 
truth."  Instinctively,  as  he  said  this,  I  hid  my  novel  beneath  the 
cushions:  but  the  spirit  saw  it,  and  with  a  smile  he  thus  resumed: 
'^  Tell  me,  good  youth,"  said  he, ''  which  do  you  count  the  best,  that 
which  is  true,  or  falsehood  ?' 

'^  Truth,  most  certainly,''  I  replied,  ^or  the  false  cannot  but  lead  us 
astray." 
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«  What  then  is  it  yoa  call  truth  ?" 

I  hesitated :  and  he  continned :  ^  Is  it  not  the  reality  of  things,  such 
as  oar  bodily  and  menta]  perceptions  show  them  to  us  f ' 

"  It  is." 

^  And  falsehood, — does  not  that  consist  in  unreal  representations  of 
the  same  ?" 

"  Very  true :  for  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?" 

^  And  is  falsehood  less  pernicious  because  it  is  clad  in  a  plausi- 
ble and  agreeable  form  ?" 

"  Nay,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  even  the  contrary." 

"  Again,"  said  he,  ^  if  one  wished  to  learn  the  proportions  of  some 
one's  face,  would  he  gaze  on  a  picture  described  by  some  artist  from 
fancy  ?'  or  would  he  study  his  lineaments  from  life,  or  as  copied  by 
some  faithful  painter  ?" 

**  The  latter,  most  surely,"  I  said. 

**Well  then,"  said  Socrates,  "is  he  not  plainly  foolish,  who  pre- 
pares for  the  duties  of  life,  being  earnest  and  very  toilsome  as  they 
are,  by  spending  his  time  over  mere  fiction  :  choosing  that  which  is 
fieLlse,  rather  than  that  which  is  true  ?" 

*'  But  yet,"  I  replied,  "  we  may  often  find  in  these  excellent  repre- 
sentations of  the  reality,  and  the  most  vivid  delineations  of  human 
diaracter." 

**  No  doubt  yoQ  are  right,"  said  he,  **  but  let  us  examine  this  point 
a  little.  After  all,  can  the  copy  be  equal  to  the  original?  Who 
would  rest  content  with  the  shadow,  when  it  is  permitted  him  to  en- 
joy the  substance  ?  Have  you  not  human  life,  and  human  nature,  in 
all  its  shapes  about  yon,  offering  Itself  in  a  thousand  lights  to  your 
study  ?  Have  you  not  from  the  pens  of  wise  men  the  careful  record 
of  what  has  been  done  in  all  ages  ?  The  lessons  that  we  learn  from 
observation  and  history  may  be  relied  on :  for  man's  nature  does  not 
change,  and  doubtless  he  wUl  ever  continue  to  act  as  he  ever  has  act* 
ed,  and  is  acting  now.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  lessons  we  are  to 
draw  from  fiction,  we  are  dependent  on  the  whims  of  some  one  man ; 
not  always  better  qualified  to  judge  than  ourselves,  and  too  often  mis- 
led by  prejudice,  or  by  some  unworthy  motive." 

**Be  assured,  O  Socrates,"  I  replied,  "that  I  no  longer  insist  up- 
on fiction  as  useful :  but  surely  the  excitement  that  it  creates  in  us  is 
pleasant** 

"  Tell  me,"  he  rejoined,  ^  some  things  that  you  deem  essential  to 
man's  highest  happiness." 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  we  may  justly  reckon  as  such  viitue,  and 
health,  both  of  body  acid  mind  :  but  I  see  not  why  you  ask." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  he,  "  can  this  health  exist  without  temper- 
ance ?" 

i*  By  no  means." 

"  And  is  not  temperance  the  abstaining  from  all  that  excites  the 
soul,  and  throws  it  out  of  its  proper  habit  ?" 

"  That  cannot  be  gainsaid." 

"  Then  would  not  that  be  justly  called  anything  rather  than  pleas- 
ure, which  interferes  with  the  very  basis  of  happiness,  namely,  fake 
excitement?*' 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  for  I  felt  the  Spirit  was  right,  and  yet 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  how  many  precious  hours  had  been  wasted 
on  what  was  of  no  use,  and  even  of  no  real  pleasure. 

"  Probably,"  said  I  at  last,  "  all  you  have  said  is  very  true,  good 
Socrates,  and  I  for  my  part  am  convinced  of  it.  Indeed  I  have  never 
been  so  culpable  as  you  seem  to  suppose :  for  I  have  only  spent  in 
such  reading  some  leisure  moments  for  which  I  had  no  other  use." 
"  Truly,"  replied  the  spirit, "  that  makes  a  difference  :  for  many  things 
are  permissible  to  one  at  leisure,  that  would  be  improper  if  they  in- 
terfered with  more  serious  matters.  I  am  rejoiced  too,"  he  continued, 
''to  find  one  so  young  already  at  leisure  :  for  your  time  must  indeed 
have  been  well  spent,  if  you  can  afford  to  be  idle  so  soon.  Doubtless 
you  have  mastered  all  the  modern  sciences,  and  can  give  me  what 
information  I  desire  respecting  them.  First  then,  since  I  find  you  un- 
der teachers  so  deservedly  distinguished  in  the  department  of  Geolo- 
gy, will  you  explain  to  me  these  wonderful  new  theories  upon  that 
subject  ?" 

I  confessed  my  inability. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  many  philosophers  of  my  own  day  neg- 
lected that  science  as  unworthy  their  attention  :  will  you  then  tell  me, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  what  those  famous  Principia  of  Newton  are, 
of  which  you  moderns  boast  so  much  ?"  I  called  to  mind  the  horror 
with  which  the  crabbed  Latin  and  uncouth  diagrams  of  that  book  had 
filled  me,  when  I  peeped  into  it  one  day,  as  I  was  ransacking  the  li- 
braries to  find  some  novel  I  had  not  yet  read  :  and  with  a  little  con- 
fusion, I  acknowledged  my  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  sage,  "  I  should  have  remembered  thai 
many  learned  men  consider  the  natural  sciences,  even  now,  as  of  no 
use ;  and  doubtless  you  are  of  that  number.  Inform  me  then  in  what 
manner  your  vaunted  Bacon  overthrew  the  logic  of  the  Stagyrite." 
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I  could  not  utter  a  word :  and  methouglit  I  detected  an  ironical 
smile  upon  his  face.  ^  But  even  though  jou  despise  all  other  learn- 
ing," said  he,  "  there  is  one  thing  surely  of  which  you  cannot  dare  to 
be  ignorant.  TeU  me  then  what  methods  hare  been  used  by  your 
greatest  dirines  in  solving  the  difficulties  and  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  your  holy  religion  :  or  at  least,  if  you  please,  upon  what  you 
rest  your  own  hopes  of  heaven  ?" 

Determined  not  to  be  put  down  here^  I  boldly  told  him  that  I  looked 
upon  Christianity  as  all  humbug :  a  superstition  fit  only  for  the  dark 
ages.  "  So  much  the  better,"  quietly  replied  the  pertinacious  spirit : 
**  since  you  dare  deny  what  must  affect  so  powerfully  your  happiness, 
no  doubt  you  have  ezamiaed  the  evidences  of  its  truth  to  the  very  bot- 
tom, and  detected  their  fallacies ;  will  you  then  explain  these  to 
me?^ 

I  was  silent :  the  ironical  smile  grew  deeper,  till  his  face  wore  the 
expression  of  contempt.  "  So  then,"  said  he,  "  you,  who  are  yet  pre- 
paring for  the  duties  of  life, — ^you,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
laws  that  govern  the  world  you  live  in, — ^you,  who  have  not  even 
learned  the  art  of  detecting  error  and  discovering  truth, — you  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  very  faith  you  dare  to  deny,  and  that  too  when 
you  know  that  a  misstep  there  will  plunge  you  into  eternal  perdition,— 
you  have  idle  time  to  read  novels  !" 

I  hung  my  head  in  confusion :  and  when  I  looked  up  again,  the 
spirit  was  gone. 

A  LEGEND.  Ai^-^.-m^  i^L^\\  . 

The  North  American  Indians  were  uncultivated  in  mind,  unpol- 
ished in  manners  :  but  yet  there  are  traditions  and  legends  connected 
with  their  history,  which  for  beauty  and  grandeur  are  scarce  sur- 
passed by  the  myths  of  Grecian  lore. 

On  one  of  the  many  bays  which  indent  our  coast,  is  a  rock  whose 
sides  have  been  washed  by  the  waves  and  tides,  whose  moss  covered 
brow  has  been  beat  upon  by  the  storms  of  sixty  centuries.  There  is 
an  incident  connected  with  this  rock  which  invests  it  with  singular  sig- 
nificance. The  Indians  call  it  "  the  chieftain's  rock.''  As  they  gather 
around,  they  look  upon  it  with  awe  and  superstitious  reverence ;  and 
even  the  white  man  deigns  to  give  it  a  passing  notice,  as  he  journeys  by« 

The  top  of  it  bears  the  clear,  distinct  impress  of  a  man's  foot.     Tho 
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delineation  is  so  complete,  that  the  heel,  the  hollow,  and  toes  of  the 
foot  are  in  perfect  symmetry  ;  and  one  as  he  gazes  at  it,  cannot  but 
ask  within  himself,  how  came  it  there,  by  what  mysterious  agency  the 
solid  i^ock  yielded  to  the  foot  of  man. 

A  little  stream  also,  pure  and  transparent,  babbles  up  from  its  side 
and  gently  flows  into  the  bay. 

The  Indian  account  of  it  is  as  follows :  Many  centuries  ago,  on  a 
bright  June  morning,  Wynandance,  the  chief  of  the  Montauks,  left 
his  wigwam  for  the  fishing  ground  in  the  bay.  As  he  passed  from  its 
straw  thatched  walls,  his  daughter,  an  only  one,  met  him  and  entreat- 
ed him  not  to  go.  She  told  him  the  evil  spirit  Manitou  had  appear- 
ed to  her  in  her  sleep,  and  his  presence  was  ominous  of  ill.  She 
embraced  him  with  fUial  affection,  and  besought  him  not  to  leave  her, 
for  the  vision  of  her  dream  clung  to  her  in  its  reality,  and  could  not 
be  shaken  off.  But  the  old  chieftain  had  oRen  sat  in  the  council  of 
the  six  nations,  where  his  opinions  were  listened  to  in  silence,  and 
embraced  with  eagerness.  He  had  led  the  brave  of  his  own  tribe  into 
the  bloody  strife,  where  victory  almost  always  awaited  him.  He  was 
a  stranger  to  fear,  no  entreaty  or  persuasion  could  change  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  departed,  to  fulfil  his  self  appointed  task.  The  will  of 
an  Indian  is  as  inflexible  as  his  revenge  is  releirtless.  He  can  look 
death  in  the  face  with  sullen  indifierence,  and  scorn  the  hand  that 
would  bear  him  mercy.  So  it  was  v  ith  the  old  chieftain ;  the  pres- 
ages of  a  spirit  foreboding  evil,  and  the  passionate  supplication  of  her,in 
whose  veins  alone  coursed  his  blood,  moved  him  no  more  than  the  tempest 
in  its  fiercest  outbreaks  moves  the  solid  rock.  The  old  Montauk  pad- 
dled his  canoe  into  the  bay  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  having 
anchored  it,  commenced  fishing.  What  his  success  was,  we  are  not 
told.  It  matters  not.  He  had  not  been  there  long,  however,  before 
he  was  espied  by  his  ancient,  uncompromising  enemies,  the  Narragan- 
setts,  who  by  using  the  artifices  an  Indian  knowj  so  well  how  to  use, 
contrived  to  approach  near  to  him  before  he  discovered  them.  The 
odds  against  him  were  too  great  to  allow  his  cnga^ng  in  a  combat 
where  he  then  was.  His  opponents  were  five  in  number,  and  with  no 
advantages  of  place  or  weapons,  he  could  not  hope  for  success.  His 
purpose  was  soon  formed.  Casting  a  look  of  defiance  at  his  pursuers, 
he  paddled  his  canoe  for  the  shore  as  steadily  and  composedly  as  he 
would  have  done  had  there  been  no  one  to  disturb  him.  As  his  canoe 
touched  the  bank,  he  sprang  with  a  tiger's  leap  to  the  summit  of  a 
rock.     To  flee,  would  brand  him  with  a  disgrace  no  future  act  of 
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braverj  could  wipe  awaj,— it  would  be  a  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
his  former  valor,  and  a  dishonor  to  the  long  race  of  chieftains,  of  which 
he  was  now  the  sole  representative.  No,  he  scorned  to  flj.  On  his 
own  domain  he  would  rather  pour  out  his  royal  blood,  than  see  it  defiled 
bj  a  Narragansetf  s  foot.  Boldly  facing  his  inveterate  enemy,  he  sound- 
ed the  Indian  war-whoop  and  essayed  the  fight.  Arrow  afler  arrow 
pierced  his  heart  and  sides.  The  blood  flowed  from  them  in  streams. 
But  wounds  and  blood  were  alike  disregarded  by  him,  in  executing 
the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  invaders  of  his  realm.  And  as  one 
after  another  of  them  fell  beneath  his  almost  giant  efforts,  so  often 
would  the  shores  of  the  bay  echo  to  his  war-song  and  yell»  of  defi- 
ance. But  his  quiver  was  now  empty,  his  step  faltered,  the  brillian- 
cy of  his  eye  was  gone,  and  a  single  Narragansett  was  yet  alive. 
Nerving  himself  to  one  more  effort,  he  hurled  his  tomahawk  into  the 
breast  of  his  enemy,  and  with  a  shout  of  victory  on  his  lips,  sank  to 
the  rock-  He  was  buried  in  pomp  by  side  of  the  rock  wliere  he  fell. 
The  five  scalps  of  his  enemy,  their  weapons,  all  the  trophies  of  his 
victory,  were  placed  with  him  in  his  grave.  Every  day  the  Indian 
girl,  his  daughter,  would  sit  by  its  side  and  chaunt  her  solemn  hymn 
for  her  father  in  the  spirit  land.  Every  day  the  spirit  of  sadness  was 
more  deeply  settled  on  her  brow,  and  the  calmness  of  death  more 
closely  enshrouded  her  form.  One  morning  her  voice  was  not  heard. 
A  sad  stillness  was  on  the  place,  broken  only  by  the  autumn  wind 
sorrowing  for  the  summer  which  was  passed  forever.  The  Indians 
drew  near  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  found  the  maiden,  the  last 
of  the  Wynandanks,  cold  in  death  on  her  father's  grave.  They  buried 
her  there  by  his  side,  with  all  the  mysterious  rites  of  an  Indian  burial, 
and  tell  us  even  now,  in  all  sincerity,  though  ages  have  since  sped 
their  flight,  that  the  little  transparent  brook  which  bubbles  up  from 
the  side  of  the  rock  and  falls  peacefully  into  the  bay,  is  composed  of 
the  tears  of  the  Indian  maiden  mourning  for  her  fi^ther,  and  that  the 
foot-track  in  the  rock  was  made  by  their  greatest  of  chieftains,  Wy- 
nandance,  as  he  sprang  from  the  canoe  to  its  summit. 

A  remnant  of  this  noble  and  extensive  tribe  still  survive.  They  as- 
semble annually  at  the  old  rock,  and  clean  carefully  this  foot  print  of 
their  Leonidas,  drink  from  the  limpid  water  of  the  brook,  and  then 
separate  until  the  year  again  comes  round.  They  firmly  believe  in 
this  legend,  (for  no  one  is  sacrilegious  enough  to  break  its  spell,)  which 
with  so  much  beauty  and  pathos  pictures  the  bravery,  the  affection, 
and  fixedness  of  purpose,  there  is  in  an  Indian's  nature. 

Hampton. 
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RATTER    VAN. 


A  BALLAD. 


3/V4^^- 


Jn  those  ages  quaint  and  olden, 
That  grey  legends  downward  bring, 

In  those  ages  quaint  and  golden, 
V?%ereof  Minstrel-Poets  sing; 

n 

Stood  a  Castle  on  the  Rhine-bank, 
(Rnined  Castle  old  and  dank, 

Where  the  eddying  waters  circling 
Wave  the  rushes  tall  and  rank- 

III 

Wave  the  rushes,  streaming  inwards, 
Creeping  upwards  still  and  slow, 

Falling  with  dim  dripping  droplets 
In  the  drcaiy  vaults  below.) 

IV 

In  that  Castle  on  the  Rhine-bank-^ 
(Rnined  Castle  now  and  weak, 

How  the  winds  at  midnight  whistle 
And  the  Ivj-branches  creak ; 


How  the  owlets,  faint  and  drowsy, 
Tlain  amid  the  moaning  blast, 

Dreaming  o'er  some  misty  legend 
Of  the  days  and  times  long-past.) 

VI 

Well-a-day— I  do  remember, 
And  I  n^yer  shall  foiget, 

Once  I  wandered  'mid  those  ruins 
As  the  golden  sunlight  set. 
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vn 

And  the  stars  came  npward  trooping, 
Like  glad  children  after  rest, 

Then  the  river  still  and  sire-like 
Kissed  and  canght  them  to  his  breast. 

vm 

And  the  Fire-flies  fitful  flashing 
As  with  mockery  lit  the  pile, 

While  I,  wandering  without  purpose, 
Trod  the  Chapels'  lonely  aisle. 

IX 

Suddenly  beside  a  grave-stone — 
(I  shall  ne'er  forget — I  know,) 

Kose  a  figure,  tall  and  wavering 
In  the  twilight's  dusky  glow. 


And  he  beckoned  coldly,  ghost-like, 
Ere  I  turned  and  fled  away, 

And  I  felt,  as  ia  some  night-dream, 
That  I  could  not  help  but  stay. 

XI 

Soon  I  saw  as  he^drew  nearer, 
'Twas  a  Hermit,  poor  and  old — 

Then  I  angered  in  my  spirit, 
And  I  chid  him  loud  and  bold-" 

xn 

Oh  weak  nature  I— But  I  tarry— 
With  his  finger  long  and  chiU 

Barred  he  then  my  burning  forehead  ,- 
Thus  he  bowed  me  to  his  will. 

xm 

Barred  he— for  his  icy  finger 

Seemed  to  bind  my  burning  brain 

like  a  band  of  Iroeted  iron, 
With  an  inward  numbing  pain. 
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XIV 

Then  I  sat  submissive,  child-like, 

Waiting  for  his  lips  to  speak. 
For  I  fdt  a  spell  was  on  me 

I  might  vainly  strive  to  break. 

XV 

Long  he  pondered — ^while  I  shuddering 

Felt  his  spirit  read  mj  soul, 
And  my  startled  heart  seemed  open 

To  this  vague  yet  deep  control. 

XVI 

Seeming,  ere  he  ope'd  his  purpos<^, 

Like  to  quaint  ordeals  old, 
As  he*d  try  with  burning  glances, 

If  the  steel  be  true  and  bold. 

XVII 

Then  he  bent  until  his  breathings 

Beat  upon  my  pulseless  cheek. 
And  I  felt  by  inward  shrinking 

That  those  lips  began  to  speak. 

xvni 

Then  he  whispered,  and  his  whispers 

Like  some  lone  and  moumfcd  gale, 
Breathing  from  damp  chamel  chambers, 

Told  this  wild  and  weirdsome  talo. 

XIX 

**  Years  agone  in  times  now  olden^ 

When  proud  Barons  ruled  the  land, 
With  a  mighty  sway  of  iron, 

And  a  haxd  and  heavy  hand : 

XX 

*  Stood  this  castle  in  Us  gnuidear, 

With  its  tunreta  proud  and  strong, 
Echoing  with  the  midnight  wassail, 

And  the  goodly  bunt  of  song. 
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XXI 

'*  Stern  and  calm  and  all  unheeding, 
Stood  it  'mid  the  summer's  glow, 

'Mid  the  autumn's  garnered  fullness ; 
And  the  winter's  hlast  and  snow. 

xxn 

**  Stem  and  calm  and  all  unheeding, 

As  within  it  there  did  chime 
Some  great  conscious  heart  foreboding 

Of  the  coming  stain  of  Time. 

xxin 

^  It  was  autumn  in  the  Rhine  land. 
Autumn  with  its  glowing  sky — 

With  its  wild  Yoluptnous  madness 
And  strange  heart-felt  ecstacj. 

XXIV 

**  Cornfields  gleamed  upon  the  uplands, 

And  along  the  riser's  side, 
Where  the  air  seemed  moist  and  drunken 

Hung  the  grapes  in  purple  pride. 

XXV 

'*  Autumn  like  a  beauteous  woman, 
Stooping  o'er  a  stream  to  lare, 

With  ripe  cheeks  and  glowing  bosom  ^ 
Mirror'd  in  the  passing  wave. 

XXVI 

"  Softly  docs  the^blessed  moonlight 

Fall  upon  that  favored  land. 
Thro'  those  Saint-like  eves — ere  Autumn 

Taketh  Winter  by  the  hand. 

xxvn 

At  his  loaded  board  the  Baron 
Feasted  with  his  vassals  'round, 

And  the  castle-hall  was  ringing 
With  the  revel's  jocund  sound. 
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XX  vm 

"  Far  within  the  moonlight  holy 
Feal'd  the  wassail's  noisy  cheer, 

Till  the  castle  clock  slow  striking, 
Told  the  midnight  hour  was  near. 

XXIX 

**  Hark !  It  is  the  peal  of  trmnpct, 
And  the  draw  bridge  slowly  falls  t 

Who  at  snch  a  fearftil  honr 
Seeks  the  Baron's  mthless  Halls  ? 

"  Suddenly  the  gates  flew  open 
With  a^harsh  and  grating  soand, 

Hashed  the  revelers  grew  with  wonder, 
Mute  as  if  in  terror  bound. 

XXXI 

"  As  in  winter  ihro'  some  storm-cloud 

In  a  dark  and  dismal  day, 
Suddenly  with  magic  splendor 

Bursts  some  bright  and  sunny  ray. 

XXXIl 

<'  Thus  thro'  that  dark  yawning  portal, 
Stole  a  vision  bright  and  warm, 

Thro'  the  cloud-land  of  tliHt  revel. 
As  a  sunbeam  thro'  the  storm. 

xxxm 

'Twas  a  rare  and  beauteous  woman — 
For  a  moment  paused  she  then — 

And  with  quick  and  rapid  glances 
Scanned  the  group  of  armed  men. 

XXXIV 

"  Onward  with  a  quickened  foootstep^ 
And  a  heart  whose  angry  beat 

Seemed  to  crush  hor  heaving  bosom^ 
Pressed  she  to  the  Baron's  feet 
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YXXV 

"  Stem,  yet  beaateons  u  an  angel, 

Stood  she  by  the  Baron  there, 
With  the  lamplight  richly  gloatinff 

In  her  bright  and  golden  hair< 


XXXVI 

*  With  her  bln«  eyes  wildly  flashings 

And  her  fhll  lips  firmly  pressed, 
And  her  white  hands  clenched  and  clasping 

On  her  proudly  heaying  breast  Ca^o#< 

[2b  be  etmtinmi,] 


*^>^^>^^>^t^i^>^^^^^>^y^^^^^ 


« THE  OAK  OPENINGS."        ^  ^^^'^ "* ^'^^ 


It  is  with  mucli  interest  that  we  have  perased  this  latest  production 
lif  Mr  Cooper*s  fertile  pen.  Indeed  our  feelings  of  gratitude  towards 
the  yeteran  novelist,  are  so  strong  that  we  coold  almost  tolerate  a  de- 
cidedly tame  book  from  Ai«  pen.  We  remember  the  time  ^^  long  long 
agOy"  while  we  were  still  under  the  paternal  roof,  when  the  kind  old 
gentleman  that  was  so  indtilgent  to  all  our  boyish  follies,  and  in  his 
fond  partiality  for  his  only  son,  came  well  nigh  spoiling  the  youth, 
brought  home  one  day  a  couple  of  well  thumbed  volumes  for  us  to 
read.  In  oar  quiet  little  village,  a  novel  was  a  perfect  godsend,  and 
when  one  chanced  to  find  its  way  there,  it  was  not  suffered  to  rest 
opon  the  shelf  till  it  had  been  the  rounds.  We  well  recollect  the  ab- 
lorbing  interest  with  which  we  have  hung  over  the  thrilling  pages  of 
the  "  The  Spy,'*  and  how  the  long  winter  evenings  were  beguiled  by 
the  fasdnating  story. 

Then  "The  Pilot"  and  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  came  under 
oorpemsal,  and  we  were  almost  ready  to  worship  the  author  of  such 
delectable  books.  The  announcement  of  a  new  work  by  "  The  authoi' 
of  *  The  Spy,'  *  Pilot'  &c,  &c.."  always  brings  up  to  our  minds  recol- 
lections of  the  most  pleasing  character,  and  it  really  costs  us  some  ef- 
fort to  forget  them  and  to  judge  fairly  of  the  book.  We  regard  "  The 
Oak  Openings"  as  the  most  successful  of  the  author's  later  perform- 
looes.    In  the  plot  and  characters  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
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**  Leather  Stocking"  novels.  The  time  of  the  incidents  narrated,  is 
the  year  1812,  just  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  irith  England. 
The  scene  is  laid  iu  the  then  unpeopled  forests  of  Michigan,  and  the 
characters  are  just  those  in  which  Mr.  Cooper's  forte  lies,  the  native 
Indian  and  the  rough  and  hardy  backwoodsman. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  pourtrayal  of  individual  character,  that  Mr.  Cooper  chiefly  excels* 
This  highest  of  excellences  in  a  novelist,  he  is  wanting  in.  Search 
through  his  works,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  you  will  not  find  a  sin- 
gle personage  drawn  with  a  tithe  of  the  distinctness  which  marks 
such  creations  as  Bulwer's  "  Arbaces"  or  Scott's  "  Rebecca."  But  if 
Cooper  lacks  this  excellence,  he  is  at  least  free  from  that  common 
fault  among  writers  of  fiction,  of  drawing  characters  at  once  mon- 
strous and  impossible. 

His  men  and  women,  if  they  do  want  some  of  the  stronger  and 
more  distinctive  traits  of  humanity,  are  yet  men  and  women  and  not 
monsters.  Human  nature  is  bad  enough  of  itself  without  caricature. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  mankind  have  in  general  a  smart 
sprinkling  of  mischief  in  their  composition,  but  we  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  admit  that  they  are  all  angels  of  light. 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels,  we  conceive  to  be  this. — 
They  present  to  us  correct  pictures  of  peculiar  habits  and  customs, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  serve  to  illustrate  important  passages  in 
history. 

We  have  abeady  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  "  Oak  Openings** 
is  the  most  successful  of  the  author's  later  productions.  We  think  so 
because  we  recognize  in  it  some  of  those  features  which  have  render- 
ed several  of  his  other  works  so  deservedly  popular.  We  have  here 
the  fascinating  details  of  forest  life  and  the  thrilling  incidents  of  bor- 
der warfare.  We  have  the  reserved  and  crafty  savage,  and  the  bold, 
sagacious  woodsman.  We  have  perilous  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  we  have  as  the  ground-work  of  the  whole,  the  substan- 
tial events  of  History.  The  story  opens  boldly  and  we  are  introduced 
without  delay  to  matters  of  exciting  interest  This  to  our  taste  is  a 
great  desideratum  in  such  a  work.  Instead  of  dealing  in  long  intro- 
ductions and  tedious  explanations,  let  the  author  plunge  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  things,  and  when  he  has  awakened  an  interest  in  the 
tale,  he  can  then  introduce  his  explanations  incidentally,  without  dan- 
ger of  wearying  his  reader's  patience. 

Ben  Boden,  the  ^  Bee  hunter,"  is  presented  to  us  in  the  exercise  o£ 
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his  pecaliar  craft.  The  description  which  follows,  of  the  method 
practised  bj  the  hunters  of  the  wild  bee,  is  exceedingly  graphic  and 
entertaining. 

Ben,  or  as  he  is  more  commonly  called  le  Bourdon,  is  a  very  good 
representative  of  that  peculiar  class  of  men,  the  western  hunters. — 
He  is  active  and  adventurous,  hardy  and  quick  witted,  uniting  the 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  and  the  white  settler.  But  he  lacks  in- 
dividuality. Ben  Boden  the  bee  hunter,  Ben  Boden  the  wary  fores- 
ter, in  short,  Ben  Boden  as  the  type  of  his  class  we  admire ;  but  Ben 
Boden  the  man  is  a  very  tame  Ben  Boden  indeed. 

To  be  sure  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  pretty  Margery  Waring 
at  first  Bight,  but  the  dullest  of  us  do  such  things,  and  indeed  situated 
as  he  was,  it  would  have  been  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  if  he 
bad  not  done  so. 

He  indeed  displayed  considerable  adroitness  in  deceiving  the  Indi- 
ans into  a  belief  in  his  supernatural  character  as  the  finder  of  whiskey 
springs,  and  the  holder  of  magic  converse  with  the  bees,  and  he  also 
showed  much  skill  in  conducting  the  little  party  through  all  their  dan- 
gers to  a  place  of  safety,  and  yet  we  see  nothing  in  all  this  that  al- 
most any  one  of  ordinary  capacity,  trained  to  the  habits  of  inter- 
course with  the  savages,  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,  and  moreover 
placed  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  might  not  have  done.  Still 
we  like  him.  He  is  a  sincere,  good  hearted,  generous  fellow,  and  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  him  for  not  possessing  all  the  impossible  quali- 
ties of  a  "  Bodolphe"  or  a  "  Herbert."  With  the  character  of  Parson 
Amen  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  puzzled.  How  a  pious  and 
well-meaning,  but  ignorant  missionary,  should  get  the  crotchet  into 
his  head  that  the  North  American  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  especially  why  he  should  be  so  unac^ 
countably  and  madly  bent  on  persuading  the  natives  to  embrace  this 
one  idea  of  his,  to  the  neglect  and  almost  exclusion  of  other  and 
weightier  matters,  we  are  not  able  to  see. 

Perhaps  we  are  mistaken,  but  we  cannot  help  tliinking  the  charac- 
ter of  the  worthy  parson  a  little  overdrawn.  It  seems  hardly  natural 
or  probable  that  a  simple-hearted,  devoted  missionary  in  the  wilds  of 
NorUi  America,  should  at  that  day,  trouble  himself  about  a  question 
which  even  now  is  only  a  matter  of  vague  speculation  among  a  few 
curious  philologists  and  antiquarians. 

We  wish  this  unnecessary  trait  in  the  good  priest  had  been  omitted, 
for  it  cannot  but  tend  to  diminish  the  respect  and  admiration  which  we 
feel  for  the  heroic  self-denying  missionary. 
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Corporal  Flint  is  every  inch  a  soldier  and  nothing  but  a  soldier.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  sticks  to  the  regular 
discipline,  and  system  of  tactics,  so  entirely  useless  in  Indian  warfare. 
Give  him  his  '<  baggonet"  and  let  him  charge  in  fair  stand-up  christian 
style,  and  the  worthy  corporal  is  gratified.  But  with  the  sneaking, 
uncivilized,  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  warfare  of  the  "  Injins"  he 
has  no  patience  whatever.  Surrounded  by  hundreds  of  Indians  with 
only  the  parson  for  his  ally,  he  makes  a  gallant  show  of  resistance, 
after  the  most  approved  fashion.  "  Steady  and  keep  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, Parson  Amen,  and  take  care  of  your  flank.  Our  movements 
must  be  by  the  lefl  flank,  and  every  thing  depends  upon  keeping  that 
clear."  We  do  not  believe  that  Moreau  when  conducting  his  masterly  re- 
treat in  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  ever  issued  his  commands  with 
greater  skill  and  precision  than  does  the  stout-hearted  corporal  Flint. 
But  decidedly  the  best  character  in  the  book  is  Peter  the  "  Tribe- 
less  chief."  He  stands  out,  painted  in  bold  and  distinct  outlines.  His 
characteristics  are  those  of  no  common  man.  To  all  that  is  chivalrous 
and  high-souled  in  the  Indian,  he  unites  many  of  those  finer  and  bet* 
ter  qualities,  which  belong  to  humanity  and  are  peculiar  to  no  people 
and  no  age.  We  not  merely  see  in  him  the  savage,  fierce  in  his  war- 
paint, and  exulting  in  scenes  of  midnight  murder,  or  on  the  other  hand^ 
holding  forth  in  council  and  grandly  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  but 
he  is  the  far  sighted  politician,  the  orator  of  commanding  eloquence, 
the  patriot,  and  finally  the  christian. 

He  rests  indeed  under  the  curse  of  ignorance,  but  his  better  traits 
appear  to  increased  advantage,  for  the  foil.  He  rises  above  the  spirit 
of  petty  hatred  and  rivalry,  so  common  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
endeavors  to  unite  them  for  the  common  purpose  of  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  whites.  To  the  accomplbhment  of  this  patriotic 
end  he  devotes  himself  with  all  his  might  At  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  call  of  stem  necessity,  he  represses  the  gentler  feelings  of  his 
hearty  and  dooms  all  of  the  hostile  race  within  reach  to  a  common 
destruction.  But  finally  he  yields.  What  the  life  of  the  good  mis- 
sionary oannot  do,  his  death  at  last  effects.  The  heart  of  the  stem 
old  chieftain,  which  never  knew  fear  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  never 
quailed  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  softens  and  relents  as  he  hears 
an  unarmed,  defenceless  missionary  in  the  hour  of  death,  forgetting 
himself  and  inyoking  pardon  from  Heaven  upon  his  murderers.  The 
painter  would  here  find  a  good  subject  for  his  skill.  The  missionary 
on  his  knees,  the  group  of  Indians  looking  on  with  curious  wonder, 
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the  remarkable  figure  of  the  *'  Tribeless  chief,"  whose  countenance 
betrajs  the  inward  struggles  of  his  mind,  and  around  all  the  grand  old 
forest,  would  form  a  striking  scene.  But  we  must  come  to  a  close. 
We  would  gladly  notice  other  excellences  and  some  faults  that  we 
find  in  the  hook,  but  we  cannot,  without  swelling  what  we  had  intended 
for  a  brief  notice  into  an  elaborate  review.  If  what  we  have  said 
shall  induce  any  of  our  readers  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  our 
object  w^ill  have  been  accomplished. 


EDITORS'  TABLE.  V  o'VU-v..^  - 


"  Do  not  the  histories  of  all  ages 

Relate  miraculous  presages, 

Of  strange  turns  in  the  world's  afTairs, 

Foreseen  by  Astrologers,  Sooth-Sayers, 

Chaldeans,  learned  Genethliacs, 

And  some  that  have  writ  editors*  tables.'* 

Gentle  reader  and  friend,  permit  us  to  assare  yon,  that  the  rather  tardy  appear- 
aace  of  the  Indicator  does  not  indicate  an  ebb  of  zeal  for  the  onward  march  of  onr 
periodical,  or  a  want  of  dne  regard  to  the.  punctuality  dae  to  our  subscribers  and 
t^ntribntors.  Did  we  not  deem  it  unnecessary,  wo  might  offer  excuses  not  a  few, 
of  prodigious  weight  Among  the  many,  as  timid  ladies  bay  when  asked  for 
inu^iCf  '^  we  have  a  cold  and  can't," — ^hem  !  we  had  nearly  said  sing,  but  mean 
scribble,  and  we  can't  see  but  that  the  excuse  is  as  pertinent  in  the  one  case  aa 
usually  in  the  other.  And  then  all  the  poeti-y  of  morning  snoozes  has  been  rude- 
\jy  jawn-producingly  snatched  away  by  the  ruthless  grasp  of  Butler  the  analo- 
gist.  Some  events  of  a  public  nature  also,  have  contributed  to  diminish  the  little 
leisare  studies  allow.  Patriotism  demands  that  when  the  politician  expounds  the 
Jaw  and  exhibits  schemes  of  natural  salvation,  on  the  highway  and  under  his  win- 
dow»f  that  one  should  drop  the  stubborn  pen,  and  be  enlightened. 

The  gratuitous  display  of  water- works  and  fire-works  got  up  by  the  Sophs  to 
amuse  the  Fresh,  have  sometimes  snatched  a  passing  moment.  It  is,  moreover, 
necessary  that  editors  should  visit  the  Fair, — that  is  the  Ladies'  fair, — oh  1  ah  1 
don't  misunderstand  and  suffuse  our  modest  cheeks  with  blushes,  what  we  mean  if 
the  appendant  exhibition  to  the  cattle  show .  The  force  of  those  weigh  ty  reasons  are 
appreciable,  to  say  nothing  of  a  college  bore,  whose  profession,  vocation  and  daily 
business,  is  to  trespass  npon  the  valuable  time  of  the  Editors.  Oh  how  we  execrate 
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"  id  OTnnc  genns/'  the  college  bore.  That  you.  maj  escape  them,  wa  will  digrc&s 
into  a  flight  description  of  the  t}'pe  of  this  species.  An  individua]  of  the  tribe  c/e- 
textilnliana^  whicli  neither  profej^sors  nor  lyceum  lecturers  have  particalarized  with 
definite  exactness,  and  yet  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  learned.  In  height 
variable  from  four  to  six  feet,  sometimes,  howeyer,  measuring  six  and  a  half  from 
feet  to  head  and  as  many  down  again.  His  color  is  most  commonly  green,  but 
sometimes  blue,  though  thiii  last  secondary  quality  of  matter,  the  blue  color,  may 
be  a  menial  attribute  of  the  beholder,  induced  from  the  first  impression  produced 
by  his  presence  to  the  senses.  His  whole  appearance  is  gentle,  smirking  and 
would -be -attractive.  He  never  comes  like  the  din-raising  lecture  bell  that  jerks 
yon  from  the  middle  of  a  siesta,  but  his  step  is  like  the  fall  of  the  melting  snow- 
flake.  His  habitat  can  never  be  discovered,  but  hii  usual  time  for  going  abroad,  is 
in  the  busiest  study  hours  of  the  morning,  or  just  as  yon  are  going  on  a  visit,  or 
have  composed  yourself  for  writing  in  the  evening.  At  such  times  it  is  safe  for 
tlie  curious  to  visit  him  at  a  distance.  But  if  he  comes  with  gentle  rap  and  mild 
voice  to  your  door,  and  you  mistake  the  sound,  give  the  word,  and  he  raises  the 
latch,  as  you  love  health  and  happiness,  evaporate.  Reader,  your  temporal  existence 
is  in  danger.  Do  not  consider  this  enthusiasm,  for  though  we  have  felt  ^  Oh  how 
deeply,  what  tongue  can  tell  T  you  may  presume,  our  description  has  been  confined 
strictly  to  technicalities.  If  you  don't  excuse  the  delay  for  these  reasons  we 
will  not  trouble  ourselves  to  find  more. 

Election  doings  have  gone  bravely :  we  are  happy  to  announce  to  each  of  our 
readers  individually,  that  his  candidate  has  been  elected  (or  beaten)  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  But  we  await  farther  official  returns,  before  proceeding  to  give 
the  figures.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  don't  take  the  magnetic  telegraph,  we 
had  proposed  giving  a  short  abstract  of  the  "foreign  news"  reported  by  the  latest 
arrival  just  pigeoned,thirteen  days,  eleven  hours,  sixty-nine  minntei  and  a  fewfrac* 
tions  of  a  second  off  Pelham  Harbor.  But  we  have  just  been  told  we  were  probably 
predestinated  to  hescrougedout,  not  by  the  printer's  devil,  for  we  won't  stand  that  any 
longer,  but  by  the  printer  himself  who  happens  to  be  a  much  bigger  man.  So  as  the 
dandy,  who  called  to  flog  an  editor  for  cutting  him  up,  and  saw  a  tall  ^  six  footer** 
elevate  his  huge  dimensions,  "  We  will  subscribe." 

But  the  saying  and  doings  of  the  Editors,  in  whose  welfare  we  are  sure  you  take 
a  warm  interest,  we  mutt  and  will  record,  even  at  the  expense  of  an  extra.  Fartic- 
nlarly  since  there  has  been  of  late  some  gratifying  reforms.  Quilp  indeed,  shows 
bnt  little  change  since  his  first  introduction  to  the  reader.  A  little  more  meta- 
physical expression  of  phiz  and  that  quiet  composure  so  seldom  found  but  in  thos« 
who  possess  domestic  happiness,  or  whose  prospects  on  that  score  are  **atf  fait  J* 
Sampson  has  ceased  to  sport  a  switch,  or  give  impromptu  concerts  on  the  whistling 
machine,  judging  no  doubt  from  the  calathumpian  serenades,  that  indeed,  **  music 
hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast,"  but  that  at  present,  the  faculties  of  his 
mighty  being  may  be  well  employed  in  labors  of  love. 

On  Nestor,  the  tracks  of  time's  flight  have  made  no  distinct  impression.  The 
imperturbable  Ichabodhas  become  oblivious  to  the  interesting  work  on  mathemat- 
ics commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Euclid.  Whilst  the  "  last  bnt  not  least** 
has  once  been  seen  running  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell— /or  breakfast^  and  has 
strolled  into  prayers  before  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  on  several  occasions ;  which  itm 
horrible,  jadging  from  the  looks  of  surprise  at  the  accident. 
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But  reader  if  these  iniproyements  gratify  you,  call  in  imagination  at  our 
sanctum  on  that  cold  morning  succeeding  the  elegant  little  fair  of  the  Busy  Boo 
Society.  Call  immediately  after  prayers,  as  this  is  a  morning  free  from  hard 
queries  about  rocks  no  haider,  a  weekly  holiday  of  an  hour,  g^ranted  no  doubt — 
in  this  age 

**  When  maa*s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn" — 

By  the  Faculty's  kind  feeling,  to  show 

Some  sympathy  is  left  for  Senior  woe. 

Hokey !  what  a  digression  poetical  inspiration  has  Idd  us  int  o, (half  die  aboTo 
rhymes  being  ours)  just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  requesting  yon  to  lay  asido 
your  things,  and  seat  yourself, — that  is  your  imagination, — in  the  comer  chair. 
Be  quiet  and  behold  what  passes  before  you.  The  reformation  has  not  been  com- 
plete. Some  things  are  as  in  auld  lang  syne— but  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
expect  to  find  anyone  smoking,  or  sleeping,  or  seeking  the  mysteries  of  angular 
relations,  and  also,  if  you  prepare  your  verse  for  the  closing  scene :  that  game  is 
blocked. 

But  behold !  Four  sit  merrily  chatting  by  a  blazing  fire,  the  fifth  apart  in  sullen 
majesty,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  roll  of  papers,  whilst  his  right  nervously  drives 
a  pencil  over  a  foolscap  page.  If  you  are  a  native,  you  will  guess  he  is  trj'ing  to 
bock  ideas  for  the  next  Editors*  Table.  You  may  look  without  being  considered 
impolite,  over  his  shoulder,  at  what  he  has  taken. 

"Editobs'  Table." 

Editors  all  talk  at  once.  Inference  is  they  have  all  something  to  say,  unless 
they  are  of  those, 

''Among  the  thinking  few. 

Who  never  think,  but  only  think  they  do. 

*'  The  pronen^s  of  some  to  converse  about  the  events  of  last  evening  very 

natural,  perhaps  **  victory  sat  perched y*  can't  remember ,  Ichabod  thinks 

Taylor's  chance  clouded, — others  mention  fine  news  from  New  York  and  East 

Street, to  all  ^f>pearances  made  a  decided  impression  last  night, — ^by  a 

small  majori^  indeed, will  go  for  Cass  who looked  magnifi- 
cently with  her  hair  falling  in  ringlets,  but  I  thought  by  the  lamp- light  her  eyes 
blue  as ^,Van  Buren,  the  great  whale,  whose  oil  will  light  the  lamp  of  free- 
dom over  the  universe, — ^her  beauty  no  doubt  makes  morning  recitations  less, — 
Cass  who  is,— -seems  smitten  with  each  of  the  three,— political  consistency, — 
Pshaw !  Pm  going  to  California  for  gold  in  fishing  here  for  anecdotes." 

"  Gentlemen  !  we  must  to  business,  we  have  much  of  vast  importance  before  us," 
bere  growls  ^e  exasperated  note  taker.  Quilp  snggesls  that  **  next  to  the  finan- 
cial, the  most  important  interest  of  the  Board  is  under  consideration — the  matrimo- 
nial. But  what  pieces  have  been  presented?  Here  is "move  we  toss  pen- 
nies which  shall  be  rejected,  and"— "  Silence,"  thunders  theweuld-be  dignified 
chatrman.    *"  Here  is  "  The; Stranger,"  '*  Mystery"  "  Sentimentalism,"  "  Oak  Open- 
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ings  " *'  move  we  take  a  stare  at  the  Stranger,"  says    Nestor.    Here  follows 

the  reading  of  a  description  of  a  June  evening,  protestations  against  being  thought 
sentimental,  assurances  that  this  is  a  true  story,  &c.  &c  "  Move  this  be  put  under 
the  table  for  a  bore,"  says  the  chairman.  "  Move  the  chairman  accompany  it  for  a 
like  reason,"  says  Samson.  *'  It  should  be  condemned  for  being  such  a  scrawl," 
growls  the  laboring  reader.  **  It  will  be  condemned,  if  it  don't  improve,  for  the 
lew  fault  of  being  nothing  whatever,"  says  another.  "  Don't  you  think  there  is 
evidence  of  the  author's  bemg  smitten,"  says  Quilp.  By  common  consent  solemn 
reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Brass.  With  an  ejaculatory  "  Thunder,"  that  gentleman 
thinks  there  may  be  slight  indication  of  an  incipient  stage,  though  he  does  not  re- 
member much  about  that,  thinks  the  author  exhibits  good  genius  in  pushing  his 
hero  off  the  stage  early  in  life,  and  in  the  first  chapter,  and  that  the  only  decent 
act  of  the  hero's  life  is  his  death.  Here  the  breakfast  bell  relieves  you,  my  fatigued 
guest  Ichabod  then  proposes  we  each  read  the  beginning  of  a  piece  and  vote. 
Nestor  that  we  dispense  with  this  unnecessary  trouble,  and  accept  all,  **  nnsight 
unseen"  as  the  Wolverines  swap  ponies.  "  Hands  up,  'tis  a  vote,"  says  the  chair- 
man. {Exeunt  omttes^  to  emjiloyments  mare  suited  to  their  tastes^  if  brcakfcLSt  be  not 
coU.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  "  Death  of  Harrison,"  "  The  Early  Dead,"  and  the  «  Man  of  Uz,"  were  re- 
ceived too  late  and  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

"  New  A."  is  accepted,  but  has  been  crowded  out  ot  the  present  number. 

Though  hospitality  is  enjoined  by  holy  writ,  "  The  Stranger"  can't  come  in. 

The  review  of"  Campbell's  Rhetoric,"  by  some  vcrif  facetious  senior  will  be 
published,  if  the  writer  will  send  us  notes  and  annotations  explaining  his  jokca. 

The  author  of  "  Lines  Suggested  by  Ascending  Norwottuck,**  is  advised  to  ex- 
amine his  Pegasus  before  he  attempts  such  an  elevation  again :  we  think  bim 
lame. 

Some  other  rejected  pieces  would  be  noticed  here  but  for  private  notes  request- 
ing the  Editors  to  say  "  Jc  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  ^ 


The  tardiness  of  some  of  the  pieces  promised  for  this  number  has  caused  tie 
delay,  though  we  have  since  had  the  advantage  of  selection  from  a  considerable 
amount  of  matter  in  which  there  was  not  much  choice.  The  next  number  cannot 
be  published  before  the  close  of  the  term,  but  will  be  ready  on  the  beginning  of  ttie 
next.    Matter  intended  for  it  must  he  sent  in  immediately. 
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MERITS  OP  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY. 

When  we  look  back  trpon  the  pages  of  hisforj  two  thousand  years, 
tre  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  a  radical  chaCnge  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual circumstances  of  man :  a  change  for  which  we  cannot  ac- 
count bj  the  mere  progress  of  mind  or  the  discoyeries  of  wisdom.  It 
is  eyidenty  thatt  there  has  been  a  new  element  infused  into  mental 
science :  one  which  has  not  only  modified,  but  supplanted  the  ancient 
principles  of  divine  and  human  right  To  find  the  source  of  this,  is 
no  hard  task  :  for  history  points  it  out  in  the  stupendous  miracle  of 
Gk>d  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  and  no  consequences  are  too  immense  to 
flow  from  such  an  event,  followed  by  the  publishment  of  a  revelation 
to  all  mankind. 

But  the  question  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked,  whether  we  are 
not  too  often  led,  in  the  plenitude  of  revealed  light,  to  look  with  un- 
merited contempt  upon  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  and 
underrate  'the  amount  both  of  truth  and  genius  displayed  in  them. 
Ijetus  first  consider  some  of  the  causes  that  naturally  lead  to  this. 

When  Christianity  first  came  into  contact  with  these  efforts,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Grecian  schools  of  philosophy,  the  various  champions 
of  either  side  rushed  into  two  opposite,  but  equally  pernicious  errors. 
On  the  one  hand,  looking  upon  them  as  necessarily  hostile,  they  arm- 
ed themselves  for  a  conflict,  and  were  soon  involved  in  a  violent  war- 
fare. The  Pagan  saw  not  that  in  this  "  day-spring  from  on  high" 
had  come  the  light  for  which  his  masters  had  so  earnestly  prayed  and 
striven,  and  to  which  their  hard-wrought  systems  were  a  fitting  dawn, 
and  the  Christian  sought  to  destroy,  what,  if  rightly  used,  had  been 
the  most  effectual  preparation  for  the  gospeFs  spread, — the  majestic 
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porch  to  his  divinely  built  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  peaceful  supporters  worked  more  insidious  mischief.  Thej 
would  have  harmonized  the  two  systems,  without  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive merits,  and  distinguishing  features ;  and  effected  a  very  conven- 
ient compromise,  by  introducing  the  subtleties  of  the  schools  into  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  placing  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  side  of  the  Grecian  sage. 

Thus  was  philosophy  prevented  from  filling  its  appropriate  station 
as  the  handmaiden  and  faithful  forerunner  of  religion ;  and  forced  to 
meet  it  in  dangerous  enmity,  or  an  equally  dangerous  union.  As  a  foe, 
it  could  bide  but  for  a  short  time  the  unequal  contest :  and  in  union, 
the  evil  influence  that  it  exerted  on  its  ally,  recoiled,  fearfully  aug- 
mented, on  its  own  h^ad.  Hated  as  an  enemy,  or  mistrusted  as  a 
friend,  the  ruin  of  philosophy  was  complete;  and  they  who  accom- 
plished it,  laid  on  her  shoulders  the  mischief  that  their  own  folly  had 
wrought.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  among  the  Christian  fathers  there 
were  many  who  viewed  the  matter  in  a  truer  aspect,  and  were  indebt- 
ed to  the  mighty  men  of  old  for  much  of  the  power  that  stamps  im- 
mortality on  their  own  pages.  But  to  the  mass,  they  were  known 
only  as  the  upholders  of  a  defunct  superstition,  whose  contamination 
must  be  avoided  by  utter  rejection  of  all  that  human  wisdom  had  ac- 
complished. 

For  centuries,  the  whole  fabric  stood  like  a  deserted  temple,  unten- 
anted save  by  some  hermit,  who  sought  there  the  congenial  spirit  for 
which  he  looked  in  vain  to  an  age  of  darkness  and  violence.  Even 
when  the  revival  of  learning  rendered  their  stores  accessible  to  the 
world,  many  years  passed  before  men  could  get  beyond  the  rigid  logic, 
and  plain  matter  of  fact  of  Aristotle.  We  can  scarce  yet  explore  their 
treasures,  without  fear  of  heresy.  Still,  we  may  rejoice  that  the  illu- 
sion is  fast  dying  away ;  men  are  beginning  to  study  them,  not  as  the 
vagaries  of  sinful  fancy,  and  abominable  error,  but  as  the  heaven-seek- 
ing efforts  of  earnest  men.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  estimate  their 
true  value,  so  far  as  in  us  lies. 

To  do  this  fairly,  we  must  remove  from  about  us,  as  much  as  we 
can,  the  prejudices  of  our  age  and  situation.  We  cannot  judge  an- 
cient philosophy  aright,  until  we  lay  aside,  for  the  time,  our  divine 
revelation,  and  place  ourselves  in  tl^  same  situation  with  the  ancient 
philosophers  themselves  ;  deprived  of  light,  save  what  we  could  gather 
from  nature  and  our  own  souls  : — lost  wanderers  on  the  waste  of  life, 
ignorant  of  our  road,  and  our  v*ry  destination. 
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It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  at  the  present  day,  that  whatever 
good  is  to  be  found  in  their  systems,  was  derived  from  tradition  or 
revelation ;  while  all  the  error  was  the  result  of  their  own  labors* 
Tmly  a  most  kind  and  charitable  mode  of  settling  the  question !  We 
will  not  deny  that  they  availed  themselves  of  every  means  of  extern- 
al information  on  the  intensely  interesting  subjects  which  they  dis- 
cussed, for  they  were  men  in  earnest,  and  sought  the  troth  and  the 
tnoh  alone.  The  myths  of  Egypt,  the  fables  of  the  East,  and  the 
rode  traditions  of  their  own  land  were  alike  investigated.  Tet  this 
does  not  detract  from  their  claim  to  originality.  Without  entering 
into  details  for  which  we  have  here  no  room,  let  us  remember  that  the 
light  which  they  enjoyed,  was  no  greater  than  that  which  allowed  their 
contemporaries  to  rush  into  the  grossest  idolatry.  The  story  that  their 
wisdom  was  gained  from  the  Jewish  scriptures,  mere  fabrication  as  it 
as,  proves  that  their  enemies  felt  how  insufficient  all  external  means 
were  to  the  work  they  had  accomplished.  All  that  they  have  left  us 
bears  the  stamp  of  creative  minds  None  but  the  mightiest  genius 
could  have  shapen  a  pure  and  lofly  system,  from  such  a  mass  of  error 
and  folly. 

Again,  view  the  results  of  those  labors.  In  their  writings,  we  find 
the  loftiest  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  The  history  of  Greek  Philos- 
ophy begins  in  almost  total  darkness,  amid  the  gross  polytheism  of  the 
barbarous  ages.  Hence,  it  rises,  more  and  more  true  and  beautiful, 
till  amid  the  groves  of  Academia,  we  find  its  highest  development. 
In  no  part,  do  we  see  that  sudden  access  of  light  which  would  nat- 
nrally  follow  truth  imparted  from  revelation.  From  first  to  last,  we 
can  trace  its  progress,  as  step  by  step  the  most  important  truths  were 
sucessively  unfolded  by  their  own  earnest  efforts.  The  existence,  aJ- 
mightiness  and  omnipresence  of  one  just  and  holy  God:  the  defiling 
nature  of  sin  :  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments :  the 
incompetency  of  man  to  his  own  salvation  without  divine  aid : — all 
these,  the  fundamental  points  of  true  religion,  shine  in  their  writings 
with  a  clearness  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bible  alone-  If  they  were 
ignorant  of  that  one  great  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which  forms  the 
disdnguishing  feature  between  Christianity  and  Deism,  so  were  in  great 
loeasure  Grod's  own  chosen  people.  Both  alike,  sat  in  the  glimmer- 
ing twilight :  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness"  had  not  yet  arisen.  The 
Jew  performed  his  divinely  ordained  rite,  as  a  type  of  what  he  yet 
comprehended  not :  the  Greek,  unguided  by  revelation,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  aid  from  one  greater  than  himself,  and  even  by  his  unoer- 
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tain  superstitions, ''  sought,  if  haplj  he  might  find  him."  Jewish  truthy 
with  revelation  to  aid  it,  produced  the  Talmud  and  the  innumerable 
tomes  of  Rabbinical  wisdom :  Greek  error ^  the  bugbear  of  not  a  few- 
sincere  Christians  in  our  own  day,  produced  Plato. 

Finally,  we  may  ask  what  actual  good  it  has  done  ?  The  theme  is 
vast ;  but  a  few  words  will  speak  volumes  to  him  who  thinks  It  gave 
the  benighted  pagans  a  system  of  ethics  that  present  the  perfection  of 
heathen  morality ;  it  shed  over  art  and  science  the  most  benign  influ- 
ence, cherishing  their  feeble  infancy,  as  well  as  giving  birth  to  their 
most  brilliant  achievements  ;  it  wrought  out  for  its  own  age  that  com- 
bined beauty  and  might  of  intellect  that  place  it  so  preeminent  on  the 
rolls  of  history.  Even  to  this  day,  does  it  survive  in  eternal  freshness. 
Few  know  it  at  all ;  fewer  still  know  it  aright ;  yet  wherever  a  stu- 
dent of  man's  nature,  bends  over  the  midnight  page,  or  the  lover  of 
humanity  studies  its  brightest  developments,  his  toil  is  cheered  and 
his  soul  strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy . 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  NIGHT.  Hou^  im-a^. 


FROM    THE   GERMAN   OF   BICHTER. 

It  was  the  New  Year's  midnight.  An  old  man  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, and  gazed  with  a  look  of  deep  despair  upon  the  unshaken,  ever- 
glitUrlng  heaven,  and  then  upon  the  calm,  pure,  white  earth,  whereon 
Hyas  now  none  so  joyless  and  sleepless  as  he.  For  his  grave  stood 
dose  by  him ;  it  was  covered  only  by  the  snows  of  Age,  not  by  the 
green  mantle  of  Youth  :  and  he  brought,  from  a  long  and  abundant 
life,  nought  with  him  save  errings,  sins,  and  diseases,  a  withered  body, 
a  wasted  soul,  a  breast  full  of  poison,  and  an  old  age  full  of  remorse. 

The  bright  days  of  his  youth,  rose  up  before  him,  like  ghosts,  and 
bore  him  back  to  that  fair  morning,  when  his  father  first  placed  him 
where  the  road  ^f  life  divides ;  the  right  leading  by  the  sunny  path  of 
virtue,  to  a  broad  and  peaceful  land,  full  of  light,  and  harvest,  and  an- 
gelic beings  ;  the  left,  through  the  mole-track  of  vice,  to  a  dark  pit, 
full  of  dripping  poisons,  of  darting  serpents,  and  of  dismal  choking 
4amps.    Alas!  the^sn^kea  were  hanging  now  about  his  breast,  and 
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the  poison  drops  were  on  his  tongue,  and  he  knew  well  which  path  he 
had  chosen.  Almost  senseless  with  unspeakable  grief,  he  cried  to 
HeaTen,  ^  Give  me  back  my.  youth !  O  Father,  place  me  once  more 
upon  that  road,  that  I  may  choose  otherwise  !" 

Bat  his  father  and  his  youth  were  long  past  He  saw  the  swamp 
lights  dance  over  the  marshes,  and  die  upon  the  graye-yard,  and  he 
said :  ^  Such  have  been  my  foolish  days  !"  He  saw  a  star  fall  from 
heaven,  and  glitter  in  its  fall,  and  perish  upon  the  earth.  <<  Such  am 
I!"  said  his  bleeding  heart,  and  the  serpent  tooth  of  Remorse  gnawed 
deeper  into  its  wounds. 

His  glowing  fancy  pietnred  to  him  sleep-walkers  creeping  oyer  the 
itMifd  :  the  wind-mills  held  their  arms  aloft  as  if  to  crush  him :  an  aban- 
doned mask  in  the  empty  chamel-hoase  gradually  assumed  his  own 
features. 

Amid  the  strife,  there  came  on  a  sudden  from  the  tower  below,  as 
from  a  distant  choir,  the  music  for  the  New  Year.  His  spirits  grew 
calmer : — he  gazed  around  the  horizon,  and  oyer  the  broad  earth,  and 
he  thought  on  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who  now,  happier  and  better 
than  be,  were  become  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  the  fatherS|Of  happy 
children,  and  blessed  of  all  men  :  and  he  said :  ^  Ah,  I  too  might  haye 
slept  like  them  through  this  New  Year's  night  with  tearless  eyes,  had 
I  so  chosen :  alas,  dear  Parents,  happy  were  I,  had  I  followed  your 
New  Year's  prayers  and  teachings !" 

Amid  these  feyered  thoughts  of  his  youth,  the  mask  in  the  chamel- 
hooae  seemed  to  rise  up  before  his  eyes  :  and  that  superstition  which 
sees  upon  New  Year's  night  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  the  eyents  of 
the  future,  changed  it  to  a  liying  youth.  He  could  see  no  more :  he 
ooyered  his  eyes :  his  scalding  tears  streamed  down  upon  the  snow : 
hopeless  and  senseless,  he  could  only  moan  in  a  low  yoice,  '<  Ck>me 
hoi  beck,  my  youth,  come  back  I" 

And  it  came  back :  for  he  had  only  been  dreaming  so  fearfully,  that 
New  Year's  night, — ^he  was  yet  a  youth  ;  only  his  errings  had  been  no 
dream.  But  he  thanked  Grod,  that  while  still  young,  he  could  leaye 
the  oorrupt  road  of  yice,  and  return  to  the  sunny  path  which  leads 
into  the  pure  land  of  haryest. 

Betam  with  him,  young  Header,  if  like  him  thou  hast  wandered. 
Thu  fearful  dream,  will  one  day,  be  thy  judge:  but  when,  in  the  depth 
of  thy  woes,  thou  shalt  cry :  "  Come  back,  bright  Youth  I'*  it  will  not 
then  eome  back  I 

M.  B.  D. 
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MY  LEISURE  HOURS.     IH-O^i^tuyk^. 


I  am  apt  to  think  that  men's  characters  are  often  decided  bj  the 
leisure  hours  and  minutes  of  their  lives.  That  they  are  best  judged 
so  will  scarcely  be  denied.  In  their  most  constant  occupations,  a 
hundred  influences,  altogether  external  to  their  own  disposition  and 
tastes,  have  determined  them.  When  we  see  a  man  pursuing  dili- 
gently the  study  of  the  law,  or  devoting  many  hours  daily  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  some  abstruse  branch  of  science,  we  are  wrong  to 
think  that  we  can  trace  in  these  pursuits  his  ruling  passion  or  favor- 
ite habits  of  thought.  Ambition,  avarice,  ease,  early  prejudices,  the 
desires  of  friends,  in  short  any  .or  all  of  the  forms  of  self-love  have 
determined  his  choice,  and  worldly  prudence  prompts  the  constancy 
with  which  he  adheres  to  it.  But  in  the  lives  of  the  busiest  men 
there  are  always  hours,  or  at  least  minutes,  when  this  cool-headed 
monitor  relaxes  its  watch  and  permits  the  natural  genius  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  pursue  its  vagaries  undisturbed.  At  such  times,  the  man  is 
most  truly  himself.  He  is  no  longer  the  ambitious  lawyer,  student, 
or  divine :  he  forgets  for  a  time  the  grand  object  of  his  laboring  hours, 
and  with  it  the  external  motives  that  chose  it  for  him,  and  in  what  he 
regards  as  idle  hours,  really  lives  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  world 
around  him. 

But  in  neglecting  these  idle  hours,  he  not  only  overlooks  their  im- 
portance as  indices  of  his  true  character,  but  one  far  higher  in  form- 
ing it  Very  few,  I  think,  know  the  full  extent  of  this.  An  hour  of 
complete  leisure,  so  spent,  that  we  seem  to  retain  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  in  our  lives,  and  really  do  not  in  our  memories,  has  yet 
more  power  to  strengthen  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  good  or  bad, 
than  days  of  predetermined  and  conscious  mental  effort.  The  fact  is 
a  simple  one,  and  easily  referable  to  the  same  principle  as  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  then  that  we  are  acting  out  ourselves,  and  fostering  those 
germs  of  character  which  lie  in  our  own  bosoms:  at  other  times,  we 
are  but  running  over  beaten  paths,  between  fences  that  ^  the  world" 
lias  set  up.    The  farmer  spends  his  days  in  carting  home  hewn  logs 
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from  forests  that  other  hands  have  planted,  and  only  amuses  an  idle 
hour  in  watering  the  young  sapling  that  has  sprung  up  by  his  very 
door :  but  that  sapling  shall  become  a  mighty  tree,  and  shelter  his 
old  age  with  its  branches,  while  his  logs  remain  mere  lifeless  timber. 

If  these  thoughts  be  true,  we  should  heed  our  ^Meisure  hours  and 
odd  minutes"  more  than  is  our  wont  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
reduce  them  to  formal  rules,  or  be  forever  anxious  to  spend  them  tnoH 
prudently.  The  delicious  freedom  that  forms  their  chief  charm,  need 
not  be  in  the  least  diminished,  while  yet  we  may  gamer  up  many 
choice  experiences,  true  thoughts,  valuable  lessons,  that  drop  from  their 
fleeting  wings.  Above  all,  we  may  learn  from  them  so  to  mould  our 
own  character  in  conformity  to  its  native  traits,  that  in  future  leisure 
hours,  we  can  safely  dismiss  mere  worldly  reason  from  its  post,  and 
give  nature  the  reins,  convinced  that  no  grovelling  tastes,  long  cherish- 
ed, will  lead  her  to  regions  where  we  may  afterward  blush  to  have 
been. 


To  no  sort  of  life  perhaps,  do  these  remarks  apply  so  forcibly,  as  to 
that  of  the  collegian.  College  is  indeed  at  all  hours  a  most  especial 
**  character-shop,"  where  a  large  and  various  assortment  of  that  com- 
modity is  constantly  on  exhibition,  as  well  as  constantly  forming. 
But  the  hours  devoted  to  the  studies  of  the  college, — which,  Procrus- 
tes-like, cuts  down  the  big  men  and  pulls  out  the  little  ones  to  suit  its 
own  standard, ^lo  not  bring  out  this  diversity ;  nor  do  even  those  of 
miscellaneous  study  and  reading,  which  all  save  the  most  hopelessly 
idle  add  to  that  course,  so  much  as  the  half-hours,  five  minutes  even, 
thrown  in  between  two  lectures,  or  gained  from  a  short  recitation. 
Some  have  learned  to  devote  even  these  to  consecutive  studies,  aware 
that  the  longest  life  is  too  short  for  the  ambitious,  and  that  five  min- 
utes will  suffice  to  dig  one  more  Greek  root,  or  catch  an  additional 
bug.  Among  the  rest,  there  are  almost  as  many  modes  as  men :  some 
read, — some  smoke, — some  talk,'wand  a  few  think.  Many  do  all 
these  at  different  times  as  the  fit  seizes  them :  but  scarce  one  can  give 
at  a  week's  end,  the  slightest  account  of  the  many  hours,  it  may  be, 
that  have  been  spent  in  *^odd  minutes."  Thus  the  golden  sands  of 
life  pass  unheeded,  and  the  student  registers  only  his  lumps  of  lead. 
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I  do  not  like  to  hear  it  said,  *^  Such  a  one  has  genius,  but  not  appli- 
cation." To  my  mind,  application  is  one  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  genius.  What  is  this  last,  fairly  considered  ?  Intellectual 
preeminence.  What  constitutes  intellectual  preeminence  ?  A  thorough 
mastery  of  what  men  have  already  achieved,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  a  power  of  carrying  the  work  forward.  If  genius  were  given  us 
by  direct  inspiration,  it  would  do  to  talk  of  it  as  independent  of  dose 
study ;  but  not  while  it  is  a  fruit  of  one's  own  mind.  It  is  foolish  to 
talk  of  great  men  who  have  become  such  by  mere  force  of  genius. 
Grenius,  like  steam,  must  be  confined  and  directed,  before  its  expan- 
sive energies  can  have  any  real  power,  or  effect  anything  more  than  a 
great  sweU.  Even  of  poets,  who  need  less  book-learning  than  any 
other  class  of  writers,  this  is  true.  Not  to  speak  of  such  men  as  Mil- 
ton, whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  study,  let  us  take  even  Byron  for 
proof.  He  has  often  been  held  up  as  a  great  example  of  this  native 
genius.  But  with  all  his  dissipation,  we  opine  few  members  of  col- 
lege now  have  performed  the  mental  labor  that  he  had  at  their  age- 
Take  the  testimony  of  his  own  letters  and  jounials,  my  young  college 
genius,  and  see  whether  your  application  comes  any  nearer  his,  than 
your  poetry  does  to  Childe  Harold :  which  is  usually  far  enough. 
Heaven  knows !  and  so  do  your  luckless  hearers ! 

Another  form  of  the  same  error.  A.  learns  in  three  hours  what 
will  take  B.  six,  to  loam  no  better.  Ergo,  A.  is  twice  the  greater 
genius,  and  has  the  power  of  doing  twice  as  much  in  life.  We  do  not 
reflect,  that  in  most  cases  A's.  mental  faculties  arc  as  much  exhaust- 
ed, for  the  day,  by  his  three  hours'  labor,  as  B's.  by  six.  Consequent- 
ly in  the  course  of  life,  one  can  effect  no  more  upon  a  given  object, 
than  the  other :  and  call  the  fact  lack  of  application  or  what  you  will, 
it  is  still  a  deficiency  of  mental  power :  and  mental  power  is  the  only 
true  genius. 

To  my  mind,  this  "  want  of  application,"  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
two  things :  either  a  real  lack  of  the  supposed  talent,  or  a  childish 
ignorance  of  one's  true  good,  which  gives  little  promise  of  a  manly 
and  symmetrical  character. 

Ailer  all,  every  one  must  learn  these  things  for  himself,  for  none 
will  take  them  on  the  word  of  another.  The  glitter  of '^  genius  without 
study,"  has  the  same'effect  upon  us  at  one  age,  that  a  red  sash  and 
penny  whistle  have  at  another  upon  our  dreams  of  martial  glory : 
and  it  is  only  the  hopelessly  weak-minded,  who  never  outgrow 
either. 
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The  boorish  manners  of  literary  men,  have  become  a  hackneyed 
theme  of  complaint  Bat  we  can  only  wonder  that  the  fault  is  not 
more  miiversal,  when  we  consider  the  manners,  or  rather  want  of 
manners,  prevalent  in  college  life.  "  Boys  will  be  boys'*  indeed,  but 
they  need  not  hejnffs,  for  all  that.  We  are  no  sticklers  for  old-fash- 
ioned etiquette^  with  all  its  formal  rules  and  "  nice  observances :"  it 
it  has  gone  to  its  grave,  with  the  bag-wigs  and  knee-breeches  of  its 
own  time,  and  there  let  it  rest  in  peace.  But  we  do  wish  that  we  had 
MomeUdng  in  its  place.  At  present,  beware  how  you  admit  your  most 
esteemed  friend  to  terms  of  "no  ceremony.*' 

Still  there  are  many  exceptions.  Ned  Rogers  taps  quietly  at  my 
door,  enters  with  a  genial  smile,  and  a  pleasant  ^^  Good-day,"  takes  a 
seat  like  an  ordinary  Christian,  and  in  short,  if  you  did  not  know  him 
to  be  a  stadent,  you  would  take  him  for  a  gentleman.  (No  insinuation 
intended.)  Nevertheless,  many  long  and  merry  chats  I  have  had 
with  Ned,  many  uproarious  peals  of  laughter,  many  right  hearty  frol- 
ics, scarce  to  be  dreamed  of  in  dignified  collegians.  Still  he  does  not 
think  fit  to  make  these  a  ground  for  such  disregard  of  all  courtesy  as 
we  too  often  reserve  for  our  "  particular  friends." 

Bat  bang !  comes  a  well  shod  foot  against  my  door,  and  before  I 
have  time  to  express  my  approbation  or  dislike  of  a  summons  so  per- 
emptory, in  comes  the  unkempt  head  of  my  friend  Dick  Dexter. 
*  Did  you  say  come  in  ?"  Three  capacious  strides,  and  he  hath  depos- 
ited himself  in  the  snuggest  comer  by  the  fire  ;  his  wet  cap  or  um- 
brella is  deposited  upon  the  pages  of  a  new  poem,  and  the  stump  of 
hb  cigar  in  my  shaving-dish.  Lo,  he  hath  elevated  his  muddy  boots 
upon  my  table-cloth,  and  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  Mss.  that  he  has 
found  thereupon ;  perhaps  with  some  prefatory  apology  like  unto 
this:— 

**  Bin,  it*s  a  terribly  stupid  day,  and  I  feel  accordin' :  so  I  thought 
I'd  oome  over  and  bore  you  a  while,  as  I've  nothing  better  to  do." 

**  Thank  you,"  rather  frigidly. 

"You  see  I  make  myself  at  home,  old  boss,  because  you  told  me  to 
Biake  "  no  ceremony"  you  know." 

"  Oh  yes — certainly — only  I  wish — that  is  I  mean — of  course  Tm 
^ad  to  see  you." 

**  Bill,  what'll  you  bet  I  can't  throw  this  inkstand  within  an  inch  of 
your  clock  there,  and  not  hit  it  ?" 

22 
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And  without  a  word  farther,  away  goes  the  luckless  inkstand,  point- 
blank  at  the  most  vital  region  of  mj  new  alarm. 


Speaking  of  alarm-clocks ; — reader,  are  jou  possessed  of  such  a 
delectable  article  of  furniture  ?  If  not,  we  advise  you  to  eschew  them 
forever,  as  unmitigated  bores.  Above  all,  don't  get  one  of  Clark's  r 
for  a  more  relentless,  ear-splitting,  dream-chasing  foe  to  all  the  poetr  j 
of  repose,  it  passcth  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  invent.  When  the  term 
commenced,  chum  and  I  were  inveigled  unto  the  purchase  of  one^ 
and  hung  it  up,  as  fate  and  my  craHy  chum  would  have  it,  not  far 
from  my  own  bed  head.  Not  many  mornings  since,  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  beatific  dream.  I  thought  my  adored  Cherubina  and 
myself  were  cosily  discussing  love  and  a  plump  Thanksgiving  turkey  : 
when  a  terrific  sound,  that  at  first  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  decapi- 
tated gobbler,  gradually  resolved  itself  into  the  tintinnabulations  of 
that  infernal  alarm. 

"  Chum,"  I  roared,  "  wake  thee  from  thy  sleep,  0  sinner,  'tis  your 
morning  to  make  the  fire  " 

"  Yar-a-as,  p-presently,"  from  under  three  blankets,  in  the  farthest 
bed-room. 

'<  I  say,  chum,  if  you  don't  get  up  suddeuy  I'll  let  the  alarm  run  till 
you  do." 

"  L-l-let  it  run ;  it'll  hurt  you  m-m-more'n  'twill  «w,  a  d-d-damed. 
sight  I" 


Have  we  such  deep-read  scholars  now  as  abounded  in  Europe  two 
or  three  centuries  ago  ?  I  think  not.  Even  with  aU  the  aid  of  im- 
proved common  place  books,  our  most  indefatigable  students  ooold 
scarcely  pour  forth  such  a  mass  of  learning  as  fills  the  folios  of  Rho- 
diginus  and  his  fellow-compilers.  Even  Burton,  though  his  is  not 
merely  a  compilation,  would  out-task  us.  Something  of  this  is  due  to 
their  habits ;  celibacy,  monastic  or  coUe^ate  life, ''  sequestered  fo>m 
the  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  tanqtiam  in  specula  positus ;  no 
wife  nor  children,  good  or  bad,  to  provide  for,  meer  spectators  of 
other  men's  fortunes,  and  how  they  act  their  parts."  But  if  this  were 
all,  we  should  have  such  students  now.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are 
various   phases  in  the  world's  mental  advancement,  which  succeed 
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one  another  as  regularly  as  in  the  life  of  an  indiyidoaL  At  the  revi- 
val of  letters,  men  found  themselves  destitute  of  information :  their 
books  and  brains  alike  were  filled  with  the  wordy  nothings  of  schol- 
astic divinity.  The  first  step  was  to  supply  that  want,  either  from 
actual  observation,  or  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  The  former  source 
produced  those  huge  tomes  of  travels,  like  ^  Purchas'  his  Filgrimes" 
^Hakluyt's  Voyages,"  etc.*'  which  look  as  stupendous  beside  the 
"  Sketches,''  "  Scenes,"  and  "  Pencillings"  of  the  day,  as  their  folio% 
classics  do  beside  our  school,  pocket  and  diamond  editions.  The  in- 
formation thus  acquired,  however  marvellous  and  incorrect,  was  ea- 
gerly seized  upon,  and  works  on  every  subject  crammed  with  multi- 
fiunous  and  ill-digested  quotations. 

Upon  this  mass  of  raw  material  moved  at  last  the  spirit  of  order : 
and  guided  by  the  Inductive  philosophy,  which,  though  a  part  of  the 
human  mind,  was  then  for  the  first  time  fully  understood  and  develop- 
ed, commenced  the  grand  march  from  facts  to  principles.  At  the 
present  day,  this  has  got  so  far,  that  facts  begin  to  be  lost  out  of  sight ; 
our  authors  generalize,  and  shun  quotations  like  literary  plague  spots. 
£ven  Southey,  who  attempted  to  imitate  the  ancient  style  in  his 
^  Doctor,  &c ,"  only  produced  a  farrago  of  useless  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing strained  wit,  and  affected  oddness.  His  book  is  quaint  and  pre- 
tensive  enough,  but  it  is  no  more  likeits  models,  than  a  galvanized 
corpse  like  life. 


Contrast,  if  you  please,  the  ^'  Doctor,"  with  Burton,  and  you  will 
see  how  the  laureate  falls  below  the  old  Oxonian  alike  in  learning  and 
in  genius.  Burton,  by  the  way,  is  a  book  too  much  neglected  of  late. 
It  is  the  fashion,  indeed,  to  cry  up  the  ^  Anatomy  ^of  Melancholy  :" 
but  we  fear  that  after  all,  it  is  one  of  those  books  which  as  the  French 
critic  said  of  Paradise  Lost,  ^  every  body  praises,  and  nobody  reads." 
Yet,that  quaint  old  book  contains  a  richer  combination  of  curious  learn- 
ing, grotesque  humor,  practical  wisdom,  and  shrewd  remarks  on  the 
world,  than  any  other  in  the  English  language.  Taken  even  as  a 
representation  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  its  age,  it  must  be  a  book 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  student.  If  I  were  to  spend  a  life  in 
the  study  of  that  subject,  to  embody  the  information  thus  acquired,  I 
would  choose  the  form  of  a  commentary  to  Burton.  What  student 
would  not  be  interested  to  know  more  of  ^'^that  omniscious,  only  wise 
fraternity  of  the  Bosie  Cross,"  as  well  as  <'  Elias  Artifex,  their  The- 
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ophrastian  master ;  whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and  carp 
at,  yet,  some  will  have  to  be  the  renewer  of  all  arts  and  8ciencej9,  re- 
former of  the  world,  and  now  living) _for  so' Johannes  Montanas  Stri- 
goniensis  contends,  and  certainly  avers  a  most  divine  man,  and  the 
quintessence  of  wisdom,  wheresoever  hejs:  for  ^he,  his  fraternity^ 
friends,  etc.  are  all  betrothed  to  wisdom,  if  we  may  believe  their  dis- 
ciples and  followers." 
^  How  entirely  does  a  passage  like  this  seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
infancy  of  science;  "Copernicus,  Atlas  his  'successor,  is  of  opinion 
the  earth  is  a  planet,  moves  and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to 
us.  Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus,  Origanus  and  others  defend  this  hy- 
pothesis of  his,  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  inhabited.  If 
it  be  so,  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  we  are  also  giddy,  vertiginous 
and  lunatic,  within  this  sublunary ^maze !" 

Finally,  for  a  specimen  of  his  observations  on  men  and  manners, 
take  a  single  sentence,  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  pertinent  yet  "  If 
Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  our 
age,  our  religious  madness,  as  Meteran  calls  it, — so  many  professed 
Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ,  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  litUe  conscience,  so  much  knowledge,  so  many 
preachers,  so  little  practice — ^such  vanity  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold 
of  all  sides,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies, — 
what^would  he  say  f     Ccelum  ipsumpetitur  stuUitia*^ 


But  these  Jong  quotations  make  me  think  of  plagiarism :  and  pla- 
giarism of  a  beautiful  little  German  fable  of  Lessing's.  So  with  a 
free  translation  of  this,  I  will  close  this  long  and  rambling  medley. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  beautiful  bronze  statue  was  melted  by  a  great 
conflagration  into  a  shapeless  mass.  This  afterward  came  into  the 
hands  of  another  artist,  who  again  made  of  it  a  statue,  equal  to  the 
former  in  beauty,  though  altogether  different  in  design. 

His  rivals  looked  on  in  despair,  till  envy  whispered :  "  What  praise 
does  the  fellow  deserve  for  this  ?  Is  he  not  entirely  indebted  to  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  workman  ? 

Are  the  charges  of  plagiarism  and  imitation  often  better  founded  ? 
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THE  STUDENT'S  HOMES. 


Par  above  die  city's  rattle,  and  the  lamp-lights  mddy  glow, 
Where  the  light  and  darkness  battle,  bnms  a  taper  faint  and  low. 
Nightly  burns  that  glimmering  taper,  till  with  dawn  the  East  is  red, 
Over  many  a  blotted  paper,  o'er  a  worn  and  aching  head. 


In  that  chamber  high  and  lonely,  sits  a  student  weak  and  pale, 
Resting  from  his  labors  only,  when  his  jaded  powers  fail ; 
Eren  then  in  dreants  fantastic,  chasing  still  the  long-sought  prize, 
Shaped  by  fancy's  power  plastic,  flitting  e'er  before  his  eyes. 


In  a  distant  cottage  lowly,  by  a  candle's  flickering  flame, 
Beverent  o'er  the  rolnme  holy,  sits  an  old  and  feeble  dame ; 
Midnight  bells  sound  in  the  distance,  yet  her  labor  scarce  is  done. 
Toiling  for  a  scant  subsistence,  for  her  gifted,  darling  son. 


Long  and  silent  sits  she  musing,  wiUi  her  head  upon  her  breast. 
Recking  not  though  she  be  losing  precious  hours  of  needed  rest : 
Rren  'mid  her  thoughts  of  heayen,  steal  fond  dreams  of  mother's  love- 
When  she  kneels  to  be  forgiven,  prayers  for  him  ascend  above. 


Dancing  o'er  the  distant  marshes,  flit  the  ghostly  lights  to  die 
By  the  chapel's  moss-grown  arches,  where  the  bmied  corpses  lie : 
There,  in  yonder  humble  comer,  lowly  lies  the  sire's  head. 
Planted  by  that  widowed  mourner,  flowers  deck  his  narrow  bed. 


But  the  months  away  are  streaming,-— soon  no  more  is  seen  the  light 
fh>m  the  student's  window  beaming,  through  the  long  and  weary  night : 
Never  more  for  glory  weeps  he,  resting  in  the  burial  ground. 
With  his  mother  peacefol  sleeps  he^  dose  beside  that  narrow  mound. 
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ALLEGORY. 

THE  TWO  MONUMENTS. 

One  pleasant  morning  as  I  was  strolling  along  the  walks  of  a  lux- 
uriant garden  attached  to  an  Eastern  palace,  hj  chance  I  overheard 
two  young  princes  engaged  in  earnest  yet  kind  discussion.  Drawing 
near,  I  learned  from  the  conversation  that  their  royal  sire  had  granted 
each  of  them  permission  to  rear  for  himself  a  monument  which  should 
be  an  index  of  his  character  to  the  present,  and  a  remembrance  of  hia 
fame  to  future  generations. 

"  Thus  will  I  build  my  monument,"  ardently  cried  the  elder  of  the 
youthful  princes.  '*  I  will  seek  the  loftiest  and  most  commandmg  hill 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  morning  sun-light  earliest  kisses  the 
earth,and  where  the  eye  of  admiration  would  earliest  fix  its  gaze.  On 
the  summit  of  this  hill,  T  will  begin  to  build.  My  monument  shall 
rise  a  smooth  and  polished  shaft  of  equal  dimensions  even  to  the  top. 
The  graceful  Palmyra  tree  is  not  loflier  and  more  elegant  in  its  pro- 
portions than  shall  that  structure  be  which  is  to  perpetuate  my  fame. 
When  men  look  thereon,  they  shall  say,  '*  So  was  the  young  prince 
who  reared  it,  beautiful  and  graceful  as  his  monument,  bathing  ear- 
liest and  latest  in  the  sunshine  of  joy  and  gladness."  Such  shall  be 
my  monument." 

The  younger  prince  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied :  "  I 
will  build  my  monument  on  the  plain.  I  will  dig  a  deep  and  broad 
pit  in  which  to  lay  its  foundation.  On  this  solid  base  shall  rise,  clear- 
ly and  steadily,  a  massive  structure.  It  shall  gradually  become  small- 
er and  smaller  as  it  ascends,  till  at  the  top  it  shall  become  a  point* 
and  my  monument  shall  be  a  pyramid.  Though  the  winds  blow  hard, 
they  shall  not  overthrow  it ;  though  the  earthquakes  rock  it,  yet  shall 
it  stand.  Trees  will  I  plant  around  it,  and  though  it  be  not  so  lofty, 
yet  it  shall  be  a  pleasant  and  lasting  monument  of  my  name ;  and  I 
could  hope  that  when  men  look  upon  it,  they  might  say :  ''  So  was  the 
young  prince  who  reared  it,  pleasant,  steadfast,  and  complete.  He 
grew  up  like  the  pyramid,  around  whose  base  flourishes  perennial 
greenness,  and  about  whose  summit  memory  playeth  forever."  Such 
jshsM  be  my  monument" 

After  a  few  days,  I  walked  again ;  and  lo,  on  the  highest  hill  glitter- 
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ed  the  proud,  beautifal  column  which  was  to  transmit  the  fame  of  the 
elder  prince.  He  had  reared  it  speedily,  and  it  was  a  splendid  thing, 
flashing  back  the  sun-beam,  bathing  its  glorious  summit  in  a  silyery 
cloud,  sublime,  magnificent,  and  majestic.  At  a  little  distance  on  the 
plain  was  the  half  completed  pyramid  of  the.  other  prince.  The  work- 
men were*  still  at  their  labor,  removing  the  rubbish  which  they  had 
dog  through  to  lay  its  deep  foundations,  and  wearily  building  it  up  to 
its  altitude  and  perfection.  They  had  not  begun  to  polish  it,  and  it 
stood  there,  a  duU^  dark,  mishapen  mass,  attracting  the  notice  of  but 
few — ^winning  the  admiration  of  none.  The  royal  monarch  with  all 
the  splendor  of  an  eastern  court,  came  out*to  view  the  monuments. 
All  eyes  were  attracted  to  the  magnificent  shaft  which  stood  so  proud- 
ly on  the  hill.  Few  noticed  the  half-built  pyramid,  and  they  who  did 
seemed  conscious  that  it  was  a  failure.  I  then  observed  the  princes- 
The  youngest  was  sad  and  thoughtful ;  the  elder  was  proud  and  happy ; 
and  indeed,  I  could  but  bless  him  in  my  heart,  and  I  almost  praised 
his  wisdom  and  envied  him  his  fame. 

In  a  few  days,  I  walked  again.  The  pyramid  was  complete.  Its 
deep  foundations  were  sunk  low  in  the  ground.  Its  painted  apex 
pierced  the  sky  like  a  wedge.  Its  sides  were  smoothed  and  polished. 
The  rubbish  Was  all  removed,  and  green  trees  and  fragrant  gardens 
afforded  pleasant  shade  and  grateful  odors  round  it.  ^  What  a  para- 
gon oi  symmetry  is  that  monument!"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed; 
**  how  lovely  is  the  scenery  about  it ;  truly,  the  elder  has  not  much 
surpassed  the  younger  prince.''  But  there  was  less  proud  magnifi- 
eence  about  it,  than  in  the  other,  and  I  turned  to  draw  the  contrast. 
1±  was  gone !  The  splendid  and  graceful  column  lay  crushed  and 
broken  on  the  hill  side !  A  strong  wind  had  caused  it  to  quiver  on 
Its  slender  base,  and  at  last,  it  came  plunging  down  firom  the  clouds, 
with  all  its  pride  and  glory,  and  was  now  a  mass  of  shivered  ruins. 

I  found  the  elder  prince  sitting  on  a  broken  fragment  weeping. 
His  brother  knelt  by  his  side  and  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  he  repulsed 
consolation.  ^  I  have  played  the  fix)!,"  he  cried,  in  bitterness;  '^Ihave 
lost  my  fame;  this  heap  of  ruins  will  be  my  monument  of  shame  for- 
ever." 

I  turned  away  in  sadness,  for  I  remembered  how  many  minds  of 
promise,  like  this  foolish  prince,  haste  to  rear  for  themselyes  monu- 
ments of  splendor,  but  refuse  to  incur  the  delay  and  toil  of  laying  a 
sore  foundation  for  it  to  rest  on. 

Z.  A.  Z. 
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A  THUNDER  STORM  IN  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 

Speaking  of  Amherst  Scenery — ^the  Sunset,  as  Ralph  had  describ- 
ed it,  is  glorious.  The  ^<  fleecy  mist-wreath,  the  gorgeous  bow,  and 
dark  cloud,"  must  have  formed  a  contrast  like 

**  A  dream  of  poetrj  that  may  not  be 
Written  or  told— exceeding  beautiful. 

But  brought  up  from  childhood  within  hearing  of  the  Atlantic's  roar, 
nothing  so  much  delights  me  in  these  inland  towns,  as  the  dark  storm- 
cloud,  and  the  wind  which  drives  it  swiftly. 

I  have  seen  them  gather  slowly  in  the  distant  West  !Pirst,  a  white 
cloud  rises  up  and  sails  across  the  sky.  It  mounts  the  Zenith  like  a 
solitary  standard-bearer,  sent  out  to  call  the  forces  in.  Soon  the  con* 
tributions  of  the  South,  the  North  and  the  farther  West  come  pouring 
in  to  the  mustering  place  of  the  aerial  forces :  slowly  they  arrange 
themselves  with  rank  and  filej  vanguard  and  rear,  in  deep  and  mas- 
sive columns.  For  a  moment  the  huge  mass  pauses  before  its  awful 
charge.  Swifl  couriers  haste  from  post  to  post  along  the  lines.  Squad- 
rons of  lighter  clouds  break  from  the  grand  array,  and  dash  across  the 
sky  like  the  light  armed  archery  in  England's  border  warfare.  Now 
the  mighty  force  begins  its  motion.  Slow  and  stately  it  rises  over  the 
skyey  arch.  Its  masses  heave  up  one  above  another  with  a  stem  and 
soletnn  motion.  Now  its  ridgy  summits  roll  up  like  the  smoke  of  a 
burning  city, — and  now  they  settle  back  again  in  a  dark  strong  line — 
the  edge  of  the  advancing  cloud-army.  How  still  it  is !  Not  a  leaf 
is  swinging  on  its  little  st«m.  Nature  hushes  her  breath  in  awe  as 
that  silent  doud  comes  on.  But  lo,  it  deepens !  The  winds  are  be- 
gining  to  play  in  its  dark  bosom  and  drive  it  fiercely  onward.  Hith- 
erto, few  have  noticed  the  coming  tempest,  but  now  it  is 

'*  Like  the  sadden  flinging  forth  on  high 
Of  a  banner  that  starteth  snddenlj." 

Men  look  up  astonished,  and  then  flee  to  their  shelters.  The  rattliiig 
peal  of  the  first  bolt  which  bursts  through  that  mass  of  struggling  va- 
por, startles  many  a  busy  laborer  jfrom  his  field,  and  sends  him  hoi^ 
rying  homeward.      Swifter  now  and  grander  does  the  storm-anny 
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advance    amid  the   explosions   of   all   heaven's  artillery   and  the 
fierce  pas  du  charge  of  the  echoing  thunder. 

It  has  veiled  the  Sun  like  a  pall  of  Death.  It  rushes  on,  heaving, 
boiling,plunginglikea  vortex  of  fiercely  troubled  waters,  till  gashed  and 
pierced,  and  torn  asunder  by  the  bursting  bolts,  it  dashes  to  the  thirsty 
earth  torrents  of  rain, — ^then  rolls  mi^estically  away  like  a  bannered 
host  from  the  field  of  victory. 

Though  the  snn-iet  be  pleasant  and  loTely  to  see, 

GiTe  the  storm-doad,  the  stonn-wind,  the  storm-bolt  to  me  f 

Hal. 


"FORGET  AND  FORGIVE; 


PoBGBT  1  I  never  can  forget 

The  tmstins:  love  of  bj-gone  years, 
For  early  hopes  will  glimmer  yet, 

Like  lovers'  eyes,  throogh  lovers'  tears  : 
And  lovers'  tears  may  soon  be  dried, 

And  lovers'  eyes  shine  bright  again. 
And  hearts  by  sorrow  vivified. 

As  earth  by  swnmer's  rain. 


Forget  I  long  years  of  donbt  and  grief 

A  single  word  will  wipe  away, 
But  hoars  of  happy  love, — though  brief, 

Will  linger  to  life's  latest  day. 
Forgive !  e'en  'mid  this  world  of  pain 

There  is  one  moment  likest  heaven, 
When  hearts  that  onoe  have  loved,  again 

Forgive,  and  are  forgiven. 


^S 
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A  BALLAD. 
[Continued  from  page  153.] 

xxxvn 

**  From  his  hand  the  startled  Baron 
Bashed  his  wine-cap  on  the  ground. 

And  as  if  in  angrj  woiid'^r 
Gazed  upon  his  vassals  ronnd. 

xxxvni 

**  Then  out  spoke  the  Baron  haughty ; 

*  Never  since  my  race  began 
Has  so  fair  and  rare  a  Ladie 

Graced  the  halls  of  Ratter  Van. 

XXXIX 

***  And  the  silence  thon  awakenedst 
Was  but  proof  of  welcome  deep, 

Like  the  foirest  dreams  that  hover 
O'er  the  calmest  trance  of  sleep. 

XL 

"*  Or  like  that  sweet  hush  that  stealeth 
Thro*  (he  tranced  and  glowing  air, 

When  an  angel  floateth  downwards 
With  spread  pinions  bright  and  rare. 

XLI 

"*  Needless  is't  for  me  to  welcome 
One  bo  fair  and  bright  as  thou, 

*  Neath  whose  warm  and  radiant  glances 
Knighthood's  knee  fall  fain  would  bo  w 

XLH 

'*  Thus  the  Baron But  the  Ladie 

Read  aright  his  cold  grey  eye, 

And  with  quick  and  haughty  gesture 
To  the  Baron  made  reply. 
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XLTTI 

•*  *  I  am  Cliira  Von  Derrugen, 

Harold  is  my  Baton^s  name , 
Owner  of  broad  lands'and  castles, 

Not  unknown  to  knighUj  fiune. 

XLIV 

'^  *  Wen  thou  know'st,  most  noble  Baron, 

Both  his  lineage  and  degree. 
And  that  Pm  a  Viking's  daughter, 

Cradled  on  the  rocking  sea. 

XLV 

'^  *  And  the  spirit  of  my  Fathers 
Reigns  withhi  this  woman's  form, 

For  Pre  laughed  when  strong  men  trembled 
At  the  raging  of  the  storm. 

XLVI 

^  *  Thus  it  was  that  Haiold  wedded 
One  as  proud  and  brave  as  he» 

For  I  am  a  Viking's  daoghter— 
He  alordof  high  degree. 

XLVn 

"  *  Long  we  lived  together  happy, 
Blest  with  one  bright  little  child, 

For  he  had  his  mother's  fairness. 
And  hid  father's  spirit  wild.' 

XLvm 


"  Here  she  pansed— for  scalding  tear-dropt 
Told  the  tale  she  conld  not  speak ; 

While  a  flnsh  of  bnming  passion 
Flashed  along  the  Baron's  cheek. 

XTiTX 

**  *  Shame  upon  this  woman's  weaknesf , 
That  weak  tears  should  wet  mine  eyes, 

While  my  child,  my  murdered  Harold 
Ttom  his  graYo  for  Tengeaaoe  criea. 
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"  *For  wild  fiends  in  hnman  feataies, 
That  ahoald  wear  the  garb  of  Hell — 

Like  mean  cowards  bribed  my  warder, 
And  upon  my  Castle  feU. — • 

LI 

"  *  Early— when  the  winter  faltered, 
Harold  launched  upon  the  sea, 

Leaving  his  domain  in  qniet 
To  his  happy  babe  and  me. 

Ln 

"  *  Spring-time  passed  and  golden  summer, 
And  the  Automn  piled  its  hoard — 

Then  firom  off  my  Castle-turret 
Watched  I  for  mj  absent  Lord. 

Lin 

" '  Yesternight  the  sunlight  kissed  me 

At  my  daUy  yigils'  dose, 
And  the  moonlight  crossed  and  blessed  me 

As  I  sank  to  calm  repose. 

LIV 

••*  Calmly— with  my  babe  enfolded 
Closely  to  its  mother's  breast— 

'Tin  the  Larum  bell  loud-tolling 
Roused  me  from  my  startled  rest. 

LV 

**  *  Oh  my  God !    My  wild  brain  wanders- 
Harold — ^Harold — ^where  wertthou. 

When  they  hushed  my  shrieking  in&nt 
With  the  deafh-gash  on  his  brow! 

LVI 
"  *  Then  I  laughed-^f or  I  grew  phrensied— 

And  I  kissed  the  bubbling  wound — 
And  I  saw  wUd  fiendish  faces 

Glaring  from  th«  daxj^ess  'round. 
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Lvn 

" '  And  a  light  sepulchral,  ghastly, 

'Ronnd  a  horrid  pallor  gave, 
StrcaniiDg  from  the  hloody  socket 
Of  each  eye-balls'  hollow  cave. 

LVIil 

"  *  Wild  delirinm  filled  my  bosom, 
!  Qaick  I  seized  a  lighted  brand, 

I  And  with  shrieks  and  maniac  cries 

Burst  amid  that  anned  band. 

LIX. 

"  *  Onward  by  a  secret  passage 
Where  their  search  would  be  in  vain, 

Fled  I  to  the  arsenal  chamber — 
There  1  laid  the  fatal  train. 

LX 

**  Then  I  sped  me  Uiro'  the  midnight, 
And  the  Castle's  burning  pile — 

With  the  wan  stars  pale  and  flickering—- 
Lit  me  on  for  many  a  mile. 

LXI 

«  *  Now  Sir  Baron'— 'twas  fall  prondly 
That  tfaeLadie  Clara  said— 

'  Ladie  Clara  Yon  Dermgen 
Claims  thy  valor's  knightly  aid.' 

Lxn 

**  Thus  she  finished— but  her  accents 
In  the  hushed  air  seemed  to  dwell, 

Like  the  musical  vibrations 
Of  some  dear  and  silver  bell. 

TiXTTT 

"  Some  clear  bell  that  sweetly  slngeth, 
Chiming  o'er  the  stormy  main, 

That  the  sailor  home  returning, 
BlfiMes  aa  he  hears  again. 
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LXIV 

"  Waking  thoughts  of  purer  feeling 

In  each  rouBed  impetuous  breast, 
Truer  thoughts  of  future  purpose, 

'Mid  life's  turmoil  and  unrest. 

LXV 

"  So  the  voice  of  that  fair  woman 

Thrilled  thro'  each  wild  earnest  heart, 
While  each  glittering  sword  and  dagger 

From  their  sheaths  like  magic  start. 

LXVI 

"  But  no  warm  and  noble  feeling 

Tried  the  heart  of  Batter  Van, 
But  a  passion  wild  and  reckless 

Thro'  his  veins  like  madness  ran. 

Lxvn 

"  And  he  saw  that  noble  being 
Stand  a  suppliant  by  his  side, 

With  a  mother's  wannth  of  feelings- 
Yet  a  woman's  strength  of  pride. 

LXVin 

*^  But  a  dark  delirious  passion 

Filled  his  heart  with  phrens j  wild ; 
Yet  his  brow  was  calm  and  nerveless 

As  he  welcomed,  cheered  and  smiled . 

LXIX 

"  Yet  each  moment  in  his  spirit, 

As  he  gazed,  he  blessed  the  hour, 
Blessed  the  deep  and  fearfol  anguish, 

That  had  given  her  to  his  power. 

r.Tnc 

Blessed  herjhome— her  ruined  Castlo— 

Blessed  her  loved  and  murdered  child, 
And  he  longed  to  clasp  her  beauty 

To  his  breast  in  transports  wild.  Curos. 

[To  b$  amUnued.] 
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HERO  WORSHIP. 

"  And  this  man  if  now  become  a  god !" 

Shakespeare^  JuLins  Cesar. 

Hero  worship  did  not  die  with  the  classic  mythology.  Carlyle 
seems  at  present  to  be  the  great  high-priest  of  its  pompous  service, 
but  he  is  not  alone.  We  question  whether  the  disposition  to  exalt 
great  men, — and  little  men  too,  for  that  matter,  if  only  dead, — ^far 
above  all  measure  of  humanity,  was  ever  stronger  than  at  present. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  countless  poets,  statesmen,  patriots,  and  saints, 
both  infant  and  adult,  daily  ushered  into  immortality  by  the  Harpers, 
or  the  American  Tract  Society ;  to  forget — thank  Heaven  that  for 
once  we  can  forget ! — ^the  thousand  and  one  heroes  of  the  Mexican 
war,  we  yet  find  indications  of  the  same  taste  in  books  that  have  gain- 
ed, for  the  time  at  least,  a  far  wider  acceptance.  It  is  odd  to  see  the 
variety  of  characters  to  whom  this  pen-and-ink  apotheosis  has  been 
granted.  A  quondam  minister  of  Christ  has  described  with  exceed- 
ing gusto  the  warlike  exploits  of  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals :  and  the 
quaint  pen  of  infidel  Carlyle  himself  has  been  employed  to  vindicate 
the  stem  old  fanatic  Cromwell,  and  his  Marshals.  Some  German 
Headley  will  give  us  in  the  same  style  before  long,  <^  Christ  and  his 
apostles ;"  though  we  doubt  much  whether  the  hero  would  be  painted 
so  tnkumaufy  great  as  Napoleon,  or  altogether  so  sincere  as  the  Pur- 
itan. 

Now  this  tendency  to  deify  all  notable  men  is  bad :  but  the  princi- 
ple in  human  nature  from  which  it  springs  is  good,  and  ennobling. 
It  is  that  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  search  of  ideal  excellence,  to 
which  we  owe  every  step  of  progress  that  mankind  has  made.  This 
may  seem  a  bold  assumption  to  those  who  regard  imagination  as  a  dan- 
gerous, will-o'-the-wisp  faculty,  predominant  only  in  Byronic  youths 
and  love-lorn  maidens.  But  it  is  not  so :  it  is  in  fact  the  grand  guiding 
power  of  the  universe.  Reason  may  hold  the  helm,  but  it  is  Imagi- 
natiaD  that  peers  forward  into  the  dark  night  before  us,  conjures  up 
with  almost  prophetie  eye  whatever  awaits  us  there,  descries  the  first 
dim  outlines  of  the  coming  danger,  catches  the  first  beam  of  the  dis- 
tant beacon,  and  abandons  not  its  post  till  the  haven  is  gained.  Still 
its  apfpropriate  task  is  in  the  future  only :  with  the  present  and  thf^ 
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past  it  can  meddle  onlj  to  injure.  Woe  be  to  the  bark  whose  pilot 
loses  himself  in  dreams  of  the  wonders  past,  or  in  shaping  the  fea- 
tures of  his  beloved  from  the  dashing  foam  alongside. 

When  the  Imagination  enters  the  domains  of  the  Present,  to  de- 
throne their  legitimate  monarch,  Common  Sense,  its  effects  justify  all 
the  epithets  that  the  wisest  and  dullest  of  men  have  heaped  upon  it. 
Yet  the  influence  it  has  gained  even  here  we  may  see  in  a  thousand 
forms.  What  is  the  theatre,  but  a  place  for  its  temporary  indulgence ; 
a  compromise,  as  it  were,  with  this  most  seductive  foe  ?  What  are 
state  processions  and  ceremonies,  but  the  theatre  carried  into  real  life, 
to  deck  the  common-places  of  reality  ?  What  are  all  religious  fonns 
and  rites,  but  an  effort  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  good,  this  ruling  pas- 
sion ?  To  all  these  developements  of  its  power  an  eminent  French 
writer  has  applied  the  title  of  '^  inclination  theatraW :  and  shocked  as 
many  good  people  will  be  to  have  their  innocent  love  for  forms  and 
display  stigmatized  with  such  a  title,  is  Yinet  far  wrong  in  deeming 
the  principle  alike  throughout  ? 

Hero-worship  again  is  the  result  of  an  undue  intrusion  of  Imagi- 
nation into  the  Past.  ''  History  and  romance,"  it  has  been  finely  said, 
"  are  too  near  akin  ever  to  be  lawfully  united" :  or  to  change  the  fig- 
ure, we  may  say  with  Charles  Lamb  that  their  mixture  ''is  like  bran- 
dy-and-water ; — two  good  things  spoiled !"  True  history  is  not  made 
up  of  striking  scenes,  and  heroic  deeds,  and  great  battles.  These  are 
but  the  foam  that  plays  upon  the  surface,  while  the  dark  fiood  of  time 
rolls  unseen  below.  The  secret  springs  of  action  do  not  lie  so  often 
in  the  throne-room  or  the  cabinet,  as  in  the  back-stairs,  and  blind  al- 
leys of  the  palace.  Not  one  of  the  Cesars  did'  so  much  toward  the 
downfall  of  Rome  as  a  few  sweetmeats  and  dainties  from  the  East. 
Mirabeau  and  Hobespierre  might  have  been  petty  lawyers,  and  Na- 
poleon little  more  than  a  ^'  little  corporal"  to  his  dying  day,  had  the 
French  government  been  less  in  debt,  or  had  a  weak  and  wicked  wo- 
man meddled  less  with  her  husband's  ministers.  All  the  British  con- 
querors from  Henry  V.  to  the  present  day  have  not  done  so  much  to 
make  England  powerful,  as  her  sheep,  and  spinning-wheels,  and  mer- 
chant-ships. The  destinies  of  our  own  nation  depend  more  on  the 
factories  and  free-schools  of  New  England,  than  upon  Daniel  Webster, 
or  Zachary  Taylor.  The  infinences  we  have  enumerated  are  very 
slow  of  operation,  and  scarcely  perceptible  at  any  time,  while  men's 
eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  halo  of  glory  around  some  conqueror's  head. 
But  the  hero  shines,  and  goes  out :  the  dead  lion  is  left  to  decay  and 
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oblivion,  while  the  sheep  multiply,  and  the  looms  cease  not  their  busy 
rattle,  and  forth  from  these  village  schools  come  millions  of  voters,  to 
shape  a  history  wherein  their  own  names  shall  not  be  heard. 

Thus  those  who  see  nothing  in  history  but  a  few  great  names  and 
important  crises  neglect  entirely  the  reality,  to  indulge  their  glowing 
imagination  with  a  few  theatrical  scenes.  The  steady  sunshine  of 
troth  is  exchanged  for  the  fitful  glare  of  the  foot-lights,  or  the  lurid 
flash  of  battle.  The  world's  annals  are  broken  up  into  tableaux,  dis- 
posed like  a  tragedy  group  when  the  curtain  falls,  the  chief  hero  in 
the  middle,  with  the  dead  symmetrically  ranged  about  him.  The  real 
progress  of  our  race  in  civilization  and  the  arts — the  history  of  the 
homan  mind — the  deep  feelings  that  pervade  the  masses  of  men,  un- 
heard, unthonght  of,  for  years  before  they  are  written  out  in  history 
with  the  sword's  point — above  all  the  unromantic  but  most  i>owerful 
interests  that  pierce  the  most  invulnerable  breast  through  that  Achil- 
les'heel  of  the  pocket. — all  these  are  charmed  out  of  sight  by  some 
half-dozen  wonderibl  names.  Alexander,  Cesar,  Napoleon, — what  a 
disproportionate  space  do  the  drunkard,  the  profligate,  and  the  egotist 
fill  in  history  !  We  scarcely  speak  of  the  English  Rebellion  apart 
from  Cromwell,  or  think  of  our  own  without  Washington ;  and  yet, 
great  as  these  men  really  were,  how  little  hand  they  had  in  creating 
those  political  tornadoes,  and  how  utterly  powerless  would  their  eflbrts 
have  been  to  withstand  them !  Both  were  the  outbreaks  of  a  storm 
that  bad  been  gathering  for  generations  among  the  vapors  and  fermen- 
tations of  society ;  and  over  them  these  lofty  names  had  no  more  pow- 
er than  the  flag  which  streams  highest  from  the  mast-head  has  to 
stay  the  huge  ship  that  bears  it  on. 

Still,  much  might  be  said  in  defence  of  this  mode  of  writing  history, 
if  it  even  gave  us  faithful  pictures  of  its  few  favorite  heroes.  So  sim- 
ple are  the  general  principles  which  pervade  all  the  countless  varie- 
ties of  human  character,  that  the  irue  history  of  a  few  well-chosen  in- 
dividuals would  nearly  compensate  us  for  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest, 
in  one  at  least  of  the  great  ends  of  history,  the  practical  lesson  we 
may  derive  from  its  pages  for  our  own  conduct.  But  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  we  have  been  discussing  is  as  pernicious  here  as  in  the  oth- 
er case.  Even  its  favorite  heroes  are  no  more  like  reality  than  the 
fimcifiil  conception  of  the  novelist.  A  few  prominent  qualities  ard 
broaght  out  in  strong  light ;  a  few  memorable  scenes  ambitiously  des- 
cribed ;  a  brilliantly  inconsistent  character  detailed  in  antitheses  :  but 
the  real  qualities  and  real  life  so  completely  distorted,  that  we  would 
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undertake  to  find  a  dozen  individuals  to  whom  one  of  Thackeray's  fic- 
titious personages  would  apply  more  closely  than  do  the  written  to  the 
true  characters  of  those  who  play  "  the  heroic  in  history."  One  un- 
familiar with  the  process  of  hero-making,  would  be  surprised  to  fol- 
low a  great  man  through  the  hand  of  two  or  three  of  these  worshipers, 
and  see  how  different  a  being  he  becomes  before  leaving  them.  The 
savage's  clay  idol  could  scarcely  be  more  chsinged  by  its  metamor- 
phosis from  a  clod  of  mother  earth  to  "  the  image  of  nothing  in  heaven 
above,  earth  below,  or  the  waters  under  the  eautV'  ''^ith  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  Deity 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  no  real  greatness  in  human 
character,  or  that  all  the  gi-eat  men  of  the  earth  owe  their  celebrity 
entirely  to  the  good  offices  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  Umg  quill.     But 
we  do  think  that  the  greatest  of  these  have  on  the  whole  excelled 
their  fellow-men  by  less  than  is  commonly  imagined.    There  is  a  law 
of  compensation  almost  universally  prevalent  in  the  moral  world, 
which  provides  that  an  excess  in  one  direction  of  a  person's  character, 
must  be  supplied  by  a  deficiency  in  another :  or,  more  correctly,  the 
same  marked  trait  which  in  one  respect  forms  his  chief  merit,  is  in 
other  relations  a  great  defect.     Thus  the  firmness  of  purpose  which 
always  raises  men  of  even  moderate  abilities  above  the  heads  of  the 
less  resolute  though  more  gifted,  is  a  chief  element  in  a  prominent 
class  of  historical  demigods ;  and  yet, — though  the  worshipers  leave  out 
this  part  of  it, — the  same  trait  invariably  shows  itself  at  times  in  a  self- 
sufficient  obstinacy,  void  of  sense,  and  deaf  to  reason,  which  in  any  man, 
not  a  hero,  would  be  expressively  termed  "  pig-headedness."     If  any 
private  individual  in  the  management  of  his  person  or  property  should 
act  on  the  same  principles  that  Leonidas  did  at  Thermopyle,  he  would 
be  called  a  fool ;  but  Leonidas  played  the  fool,  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
is  worshiped  as  a  hero.    The  late  Pi'esident  Jackson  may  be  cited  too 
as  a  good  illustration  of  the  preceding  remark.    It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  same  firmness  of  will  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  American  politics,  led  him  into  errors  that  an  inferior 
man  would  have  avoided :  we  may  add,  that  lie  could  not  have  avoidod 
without  being  an  inferior  man.     So  again  the  sensitiveness  to  all  the 
beauties  of  nattu^  or  the  passions  of  humanity  which  forms  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  poet,  serves  equally  as  a  basis  for  morbid  vanity, 
and  a  fickle  and  reckless  impuldveness,  which  is  too  apt  to  tenninate 
either  in  the  madness  of  Cowper  or  the  dissipation  of  Byron.     In« 
d^ed,  these  two  authors,  with  Pope,  may  be  taken  as  striking 
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pies  of  this  truth.  Pope  could  not  have  been  less  vain  and  jealous, 
or  Bjron  less  reckless,  without  losing  a  portion  of  their  power ;  for 
with  these  faults,  the  former  would  have  lost  his  keen  observation  of 
men  and  manners,  and  the  latter  that  native  enthusiasm  which  made 
him  a  worthy  listener,  when 

'*  Jura  answered  through  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud." 

That  dissipation  makes  poets,  we  by  no  means  aver:  else  we 
should  have  Bjrons  launched  upon  the  world  at  every  Commence- 
ment, as  plentifully  as  we  now  have  aspirant  Edwardses  and  Rob- 
ert Halls.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  temperament 
which  makes  the  poet,  is  precisely  the  one  most  obnoxious  to  the 
temptations  of  gay  life  and  least  able  to  bear  up  against  them. 
The  same  stimulants  that  destroy  the  man,  inspire  the  bard :  and 
the  strains  that  were  once  looked  upon  as  almost  a  special  whis- 
per of  heaven,  are  now  seen  to  be  too  often  the  work  of  no  other  spir- 
its than  the  ardent.  Richtcr,  in  a  most  unpoetical  estimate  of  the  first 
cost  of  a  contemplated  work,  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  important 
itemis,  wine  to  supply  the  necessary  inspiration :  and  if  we  deduct  from 
that  portion  of  literature  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  es- 
pecially the  works  of  (jeniiis,  all  that  owes  its  existence  to  wine,  bran- 
dy, opium,  or  some  such  artificial  stimulus, — if  only  green  tea, — the 
remainder  will  be  as  insipid  as  milk-punch,  minus  the  like  ingredient. 

It  would  be  a  task  more  easy  than  agreeable  to  go  on  in  illustration 
of  this  doctrine  from  the  lives  of  eminent  authors :  which  do  indeed 
form  "  next  to  the  Kewgate  Calendar,  the  most  sickening  chapter  in 
the  history  of  man."  Or  if  our  limits  would  permit,  it  might  not  be 
uninteresting  to  take  some  of  the  world's  heroes  in  other  fields,  and 
try  to  see  how  much  of  their  greatness  was  real,  and  how  much  facti- 
tious ; — due  to  some  disproportion  in  their  own  character,  whose  cor- 
responding defect  was  unprobedor  has  been  glossed  over,  or  depend- 
ing entirely  on  a  chain  of  lucky  circumstances.  Traces  of  such  de- 
fects, though  soon  lost  from  sight  in  the  system  of  indiscriminate  idol- 
atry, may  almost  always  be  found  in  contemporary  history,  which  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  facts,  apart  fix)m  the  plausible  glosses  with  which 
worshiping  historians  have  decked  them.  Indeed,  whatever  be  our 
opinion  of  the  real  greatness  of  heroes  in  history,  we  cannot  but  admit 
them  to  have  been  veiy  disagreeable  neighbors.  Of  the  fighting  hero 
this  can  hardly  be  doubted :  otherwise,  read  the  English  and  some 
American  papers  from  1800  to  1815,  and  see  what  they  say  of  Napo- 
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leon.  For  literary  heroes,  read  the  "  Quarrels  of  Authors" — or  the 
Iiistorj  of  almost  any  great  author  as  written  by  himself  in  his  letters. 
Dugald  Stewart  devotes  not  a  few  pages  to  a  disquisition  which  should 
he  entitled  "  Reasons  why  philosophers  are  universally  Bores."  He 
shows  conclusively,  not  the  fact, — for  that  we  may  assume  to  be  matter 
of  common  observation, — but  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  The  hab- 
its of  mind  which  favor  deep  research  and  close  reasoning  are  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  those  which  serve  for  the  entertainment,  or 
even  instruction,  of  the  passing  hour.  There  are  two  capital  comic 
illustrations  of  this  truth  in  a  little  book  lately  published.  In  the 
first,  Socrates,  in  the  precise  attitude  of  a  modern  street  politician,  is 
boring  the  yawning  Alcibiades  most  unmercilully  with  some  of  his 
almost  inspired  discourses  on  virtue :  in  the  other,  Cesar  is  doing  the 
same  for  Brutus  and  the  "  hungry  Cassius"  over  measureless  rolls  ot 
the  "  De  Bello  Gallico :"  a  scene  which  is  introduced,  by  the  way,  to 
account  for  the  conspiracy  that  these  two  worthies  set  on  foot  against  him ! 

These  then,  in  fine,  we  consider  to  be  the  two  great  evils  of  this 
tendency  to  worahip  heroes  made  after  our  own  ^image.  First,  that 
it  gives  false  views  of  history,  by  fixing  undue  attention  upon  the 
lives  of  a  few  prominent  men :  and  second,  that  it  does  not  even  pour- 
tray  these  few  favorites  correctly,  but  gives  to  them  exaggerated  char- 
acters, not  only  untrue  but  dangerous,  when  thus  held  up  as  models 
for  the  future. 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  subject,  without  recurring  to  what  we  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  article, — that  the  error  springs  from  a  good 
and  ennobling  source.  Were  it  not  for  the  imagination  that  enables  us 
to  form  these  ideals,  mankind  would  not  as  yet  have  taken  the  first 
step  beyond  the  savage  state.  It  is  only  when  they  wander  into  his- 
tory and  become  tacked  to  historical  names  that  they  do  harm.  He 
must  be  a  duU  or  low-minded  boy  who  has  never  sjient  many  an  idle 
hour  in  glorious  dreams  of  future  excellence,  unattainable  save  in  such 
revery :  he  must  be  unworthy  the  name  of  man,  to  whom  his  imagi- 
nation has  never  painted  an  ideal  happiness  or  goodness  to  be  sought 
after :  he  must  be  a  weak  Christian,  whose  thoughts  have  never  risen 
above  sense  9nd  reason,  to  contemplate  in  visions  of  faith  the  wonder- 
ful excellence  of  God,  or  the  unutterable  joys  of  heaven.  Leave 
History  then  unmolested  on  the  throne  of  the  Past,  let  Reason  scan 
with  cold  grey  eye  the  Present :  the  Future  alone,  but  all  the  vast, 
hopeful,  dream-peopled  To  Cpme,  is  the  gorgeous  kingdom  of  the 
Imagination. 
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"  The  J  unto  whom  we  shall  appear  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor  which  they  ore  not  willing  to  en- 
dure."   Hotter. 

"  Now  they  that  like  it  may :  the  rest  may  choose."     G.  Wither. 

Beloved  Readers,  wc  wish  yon  all  and  singulai'ly  a  happy  New  Year.  It  is 
rather  late,  we  know,  this  25th  of  January,  for  such  customary  wishes ;  but  there 
are  eleven  months  of  the  New  Year  still  left  for  our  prayers  to  take  effect  in  j  and 
if  you  are  happy  all  that  time,  it  will  be  longer,  we  dare  affirm,  than  ever  before  in 
your  life.  Therefore  may  all  who  read  the  Indicator  l)e  happy  "  for  the  year  en- 
suing." May  every  student  that  desires  it  take  the  Valedictory:  may  every  one 
whose  highest  ambition  lies  another  way,  be  a  rowdy  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction. 
May  every  maiden  uni\er  twenty- five,  have  an  opportunity  to  refuse  three  good 
oTcrs  :  may  those  over  that  age,  have  as  good  a  chance  to  accept  one.  In  fine, 
may  you  all  be  wi.ser,  happier,  and  better,  at  the  year's  end :  and  if  this  sin- 
cere prayer  be  accomplished,  may  all  live  to  see  not  a  "/cit;  more  of  the  same  sort 
left."     So  mote  it  be  ! 

It  is  always  pleasanter  at  a  season  like  this,  to  look  upon  the  future  than  the 
past.  In  the  former  wc  see  happiness  continue,  and  pain  vanish:  fair  hopes  float 
before  our  eyes,  and  good  resolutions  promise  to  make  those  bright  visions  real. 
But  when  we  review  the  year  that  is  gone,  we  see  that  it  is  happiness  which  van- 
ishes, while  pain  alone  clings  steadfastly  to  us   lirough  life :  at  our  very  birth, 

"  Ssevior  ndstat, 
Humansqne  comes  vitce  Dolor  excipit ;  ille 
Cunctantcm  frnstra,  et  tremulo  multa  ore  querentem 
Corripit  invadens,  fer risque  amplectitnr  ulnis." 

The  sylph-like  forms  of  Hope  have  perished  at  the  cold  breath  of  Disappoint- 
ment :  and  our  good  resolutions  have  long  gone  to  form  an  additional  crossings— 
perhaps  for  our  own  future  accomodation, — in  a  pluce  "  which  shall  be  nameless  in 
this  polite  assembly !" 

So  we  go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  the  delusions  of  hope  form  our  only  true 
happiness.  Fortunate  it  is  for  us  that  we  are  so  long  in  discovering  the  cheat : 
that  we  are  so  siow  to  learn. 

**  how  day  by  day 
All  thoughts  and  things  wax  older, 
How  the  laugh  of  Pleasure  grows  less  gay, 
And  the  voice  of  Friendship  colder." 

For  themselves,  the  Editors  have  litUc  to  say.  Since  our  last,  yacation  has 
come  and  gone.    Of  all  that  the  Five  did  in  those  six  long  weeks,  it  booteth  not 
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to  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  who  write  infested  Amherst  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks,  after  the  term  closed  :  (the  memory  of  many  will  recall,  we  doubt  not,  a 
seedy-looking  individnnl  that  lounged  all  day  up  and  down  Phenix  Row,  and  hung 
around  the  Printing  Office.)  and  to  this  heroic  self-sacrifice,  dear  Reader,  artthon 
indebted  for  tlie  timely  appearance  of  this  our  Indicator.  Finally  he  Tanished  : 
bat 

"  Whither  he  went,  or  how  he  fared, 
Nobody  knew,  and  nobody  cared.*' 

With  the  term's  con'.mcncement,  back  came  all  save  Ichabod,  who  shooteth 
3'onng  ideas  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Worcester  county.  But  owing  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  Editors'  meetings  have  been  few  and  far  between  :  and 
for  once  the  reader  must  forego  all  knowledge  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Editorial  corpse. 


OUR  BXCHAirOBS. 

We  owe  many  and  sincere  thanks  to  them  of  the  '*  Yale  Lit,"  for  the  pleasure 
their  numbers  have  afforded  us.  It  is  a  *'  white  chalk  day"  with  an  editor  of  the 
Indicator,  when  his  turn  at  the  "  very  last"  arrives.  Away  goes  Dugald  Stewart 
into  the  farthest  comer :  heavy  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  is  exchanged  for  the  **  light 
brown"'  of  Havana:  and  forgetful  of  all  his  "  naughty  woixis"  in  dispraise  of  Col- 
lege periodicals,  he  comrocnccth  with  the  Editor's  Table  and  advanceth  backward 
till  he  has  finished  the  beginning. 

Especial  gratitude  we  owe  you,  kind  friends,  for  the  cheering  words  with  which 
our  appearance  was  greeted,  and  for  the  cordial  grasp  of  sympathy  extended  to 
the  luckless  five  to  whose  inexperienced  hands  our  Amherst  bantling  has  been  en- 
trusted. To  these  we  would  reply  "as  strangers  yet  not  afraid:**  for  though  not 
personally  acquainted  with  a  single  member  of  your  glorious  Quintnmvirate,  we 
know  that  those  who  have  alike  gone  through  the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  College 
editorship, — ^heard  a  famishing  devil  cry  for  Cojoy, — listened  to  the  catting  criti- 
cism of  Sophomore  and  Freshman,— stood  by  when  one's  own  favorite  effort  was 
called  a  disgrace  to  the  magazine, — and  perhaps  seen  a  monthly  increasing  bal- 
lance  on  the  urrong  side  of  the  Publisher's  books, — men,  we  say,  who  have  alike 
learned  thus  "  to  suffer  and  be  noom  at^"  could  not  long  be  strangers  together. 
We  would,  therefore,  brethren,  that  we  might  welcome  you,  one  or  all,  in  our  hum- 
ble editorial  sanctnm,  and  see  tlio  five  pair  of  editorial  boots  beneath  our  (imita- 
tion) mahogany.  But  an  ye  come  not  suddenly,  ere  the  glorious  Plantations  with 
which  a  whole-souled  friend  and  whiloroe  denizen  of  New  Haven  hath  blessed  as 
be  vanished,  we  warn  you  to  forget  not  thoie  tribucos:  for  if  ever  there  were  a  place 
cut  off  from  benefit  of  tobacco,  and  condemned  to  oak-leares  and  skunk-cabhaga 
for  ever,  it  is  this  dear,  quiet,  extramoral,  intemperately  temperate  little  cabbage* 
garden  of  an  Amherst. 

Furthermore  be  not  angry  with  ns  if  we  follow  a  good  example  and  appropri- 
ate from  your  pages  what  has  cost  the  various  members  of  oar  editorial  force  but- 
toni  innninerable,  and  three  pairs  of  ^  gallowses." 
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"  THE  COLLEGE  BELL." 

Degiutibas  non  estdispntandam. — Hoiucb. 

TBB   PRESUMAN. 

It  ringeth,  it  ringeth — the  matin  bell — 
And  biddeth  iu  drink  from  the  crystal  well, 
From  the  crystal  well  and  the  sparkling  fount, 
That  glimmers  on  Leaming^s  rockbascd  mount, 
O'er  Talley  and  meadow  and  son- lit  dell 
It  ringeth,  it  ringeth,  the  madn-bell. 

TBB  SOPHOMORE. 

It  ringeth,  it  ringeth  1    Confound  the  bell, 
For  the  rooming  is  dark  as  a  hermit's  cell. 
And  Tators  alone  from  their  slnmbers  creep, 
Their  consciences  trouble  them  :  thfif  can*t  sleep. 
Tm  tired  and  weary — ^I  don't  feel  well, 
Tet  up  I  must  get.    O !  blast  that  bell  1 

The  author  of  this  delectable  morsel  winds  np  with  the  chant  of  a  Senior  to 
whom 

'*  Their  tones  have  lost  their  magical  spell  :'* 

but  to  us  luckless  Seniors  of  Amherst,  condemned  by  a  booky-hearted  Faculty  to 
morning  recitation?  on  Constitutional  Jurisprudcncd  (Caramba !  how  it  sets  our 
teeth  on  edge  to  think  of  it!)  such  strains  would  be  like  Yankee  Doodle  in  Dart- 
moor prison,  or  Crambambuli  to-  a  man  out  of  tin.  credit,  and — the  other.  Our 
feelings  are  more  truly  described  in  the  following  extract  from  an  atrocious  paro< 
dy,  which  bears  upon  its  very  face  the  marks  of  having  been  perpetrated  in  morn- 
ing prayers. 

"Not  with  coat,  nor  with  jacket  he  covered  his  breast, 

Nor  with  kerchief  nor  waistcoat  he  bound  him, 
But  came  like  a  Freshman  just  started  from  rest, 

With  his  old  plaid-cloak  around  him. 

Not  half  his  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  bell  began  to  peal  it, 
And  to  get  into  prayers  before  they  begun 

He  knew  that  he'd  have  to  heel  it  I 

Few  and  short  were  the  strokes  that  remained^— 

Ere  the  last  alarm  was  done, — 
He  swore  not  an  oath, — not  a  word  he  complained 

But  he  bitterly  thought  of  the  rvn. 

He  thought  how  the  monitoi'd  mark  him  down, 

And  liVofcssor  S.  upbraid  him, 
Bnt  little  he'd  cared,  hnd  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  bed  where  last  night  he  laid  him. 

Cmttra  dtmmt  et  non  demdenmhtr. 
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We  are  sincerely  obliged  alsu  to  the  Linniean  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College 
for  a  copy  of  their  ** Literary  Record  and  Journal"  We  have  perused  its  really 
valuable  articles  with  care,  and  though  disappointed  not  to  find  a  few  words  at 
least  dated  from  the  Editorial  Chair — to  us  the  most  interesting  portion  of  every 
College  ihagazine, — yet  we  derived  not  a  little  both  of  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion from  its  pages.    We  should  be  glad  t«  see  it  again. 

To  a  friend  wc  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine :  a 
beautiful  periodical  which  we  should  be  right  glad  to  place  upon  our  list  of  ex- 
changes. 

These  are  all  the  College  periodicals  of  whose  actual  existence  wc  are  aware  : 
but  wherever  there  are  others  conducted  by  students'  hands  and  speaking  stu- 
dents' feelings,  we  would  extend  them  a  most  hearty  invitation  to  the  acqueintance 
of  our  Indicator. 

To  the  editor  of  the  "  Literary  American,"  of  New  York  City,  also,  we  would 
express  our  obligation  for  his  kindnes.5  in  cxclmnging. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•  The  Death  of  Harrison**  is  a  theme  too  startiingly  novel  for  our  sober  pagc9. 
Oscar  had  better  keep  it  till  another  President  dies. 

'■  The  Man  of  Uz"  with  his 

"Respected  family  of  ancient  days,** 
is  not  the  man  for  us.    Job  was  rather  a  patientjoian  than  otherwise :  but  we  think 
he  ux>uld  have  swoni,  if  he  had  been  set  to  read  the  sixty-two  lines  of  the  blankest 
sort  of  verse,  in  which  L.  F.  sing^th  most  dolefully  hu  praises. 

We  will  not  injure  *  ♦  ♦  's  chance  for  the  hand  and  heart  of  "  C.  L  *'  by  in- 
serting the  doggrel  he  has  addressc-l  to  her,  save  the  first  verse,  which  is  unique  : 

"  Oh  tell  me  not  Cornelia  dear 
A  sadness  gathers  round  thy  heart, 
Aj  anxiously  mid  hope  and  fear 
Tou  tremble  lest  you  may  impart 
Some  bitter  cup  in  thoughtless  haste, 

To  him   whose  joy  and  life  are  past    (paste  would  be  better 
rhyme,  and  not  afiect  the  sense  materially.^ 
If  words  ail  cold  as  th*  icy  pole 
E'er  from  thy  lips  shall  strike  his  soul.** 

"  The  early  dead*'  are  buried.    Requicscant  in  pace. 

"Jottings  Down"  are  on  file  for  insertion. 

The  anonymous  gentleman  who  sent  us  a  polite  note  from  Prov.  R.  I^  in  ex- 
ecrable poetry,  complaining  that  he  had  not  received  the  three  last  numbers  of  the 
Indicator,  shall  have  them  if  he  will  send  his  name ;  we  cannot  "  guess*'  what  one 
of  our  subscribers  would  be  guilty  of  such  doggrel. 

"  Reminiscences  of  Quodville,  No.  Ill,**  came  too  late  for  the  present  number. 

"  Amherst  and  Amherst  people'*  belies  its  pretended  origin,  by  the  plain  marks 
of  Rfeminin*  hand.    **  6^-Ie,  quid  iosanis  ?'* 
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VINDICATION  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION.        K^^AA. . 


The  bright  and  fair  in  the  material  worid,  bring  gladness  to  the 
beliolder,  and  around  the  holj  and  pure  of  the  better  land  ding  the 
•ympathies  of  the  heart;  but  the  jubilee  of  Reason  is  in  the  investi^ 
gation  of  Law.  If  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  comprehending 
modes  of  existence  as  well  as  modes  of  operation ;  without  limiting 
tike  great  I  AM,  it  has  a  back  eternity  co-extensive  with  His.  And 
these  modes  of  operation  have  an  intrinsic  value,  apart  from  the  fact 
c{  their  being  the  media  through  which  infinite  power  operates. 
The«e  highways  of  the  Eternal  mind,  when  once  chosen  by  Him  who 
changes  not,  become  Eternal  as  their  author ;  and  on  each  of  them 
Omniscience  has  stamped  its  seal,  that  of  all  others,*^  this  is  the  way !" 
The  laws  of  Nature  are  means  worthy  of  Him  who  employs  them, 
and  of  His  great  designs ;  and  the  eye  that  cannot  gaze  upon  the 
dazsling  Sun  of  Troth,  may  learn  its  beauty  in  these,  its  bright  refiec- 
tions.  That  human  laws  have  a  coxmon  origin  and  are  members  of 
the  same  family  with  these,  their  imperfection  does  not  disprove. 
Though  born  on  the  one  side  of  the  mother  Earth,  they  have  on  the 
other,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  a  parentage  divine ;  and  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  based,  are  discovered  by  that  Reason,  which  is  the 
same  in  God,  in  angels  and  in  men.  If  man  lived  alone,  or  if  Earth 
were  one  vast  Eden  undefiled  by  sin,  the  law  of  Paradise  would  per- 
haps be  all  sufficient.  But  he  doa  live  among  his  kind ;  and  Para- 
dise ia  behind  and  beyond  life's  wilderness ;  and  it  is  to  this  social  and 
imperfect  state  that  hnnmn  law  is  adapted.  It  throws  its  protecting 
anas  nMiiid  os  in  our  infancy  and  respectfully  obeys  our  wishes  in  the 
29 
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last  farewell  to  Earth.  Gently,  but  firmly,  it  fastens  that '  silken  lie 
that  binds  two  willing  hearts/  and  then,  round  the  domestic  altar  and 
the  marriage  bed,  stands  a  bulwark  and  a  sentinel.  It  secures  to  us 
our  rights  ;  it  redresses  our  wrongs;  favoring  us  not  in  prosperity,  it 
despises  us  not  in  adversity ;  and  thus  is  indulgent  to  none,  yet  friend- 
ly to  all. 

To  claim  that  the  machinery  of  our  legal  system  is  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  its  design  and  exactly  correct  in  its  working  would  be  ascribing 
perfection  to  the  work  of  man ;  but  its  approach  towards  perfection 
will  be  admired  by  every  liberal  mind,  which  cjin  appreciate  the  diffi- 
cuties  in  its  progress.  That  common  Law  whose  free  spirit  breathes 
alike  in  the  relics  of  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  licviscd 
Statutes  of  our  own  states;  and  whose  gratitud:  to  the  freemen 
who  made  it,  is  shown  in  the  freemen  it  has  made,  is  but  composed  of 
'  statutes  worn  out  by  time,' — statutes  which,  though  desid  to  their  le- 
gal force,  yet  speak  with  great  moral  power  to  every  age ;  and  those 
statutes,  the  work  of  succ:ssive  generations  of  lawyeFs,  are  them- 
selves the  noblest  vindication  of  the  legal  profession.  If  the  English 
Barons  laid  the  foundations  of  liberty  and  law  in  Magna  Charta,  and 
from  age  to  age  the  English  Commons  have  battled  in  their  defence, 
yet  to  those  great  men,  who  have  silently  reared  the  superstructure, 
its  strength  and  symmetry  and  value  are  chiefly  due.  If,  in  our  own 
land,  a  willing  army  gathered  round  their  chief,  and  through  great 
disasters  marched  at  length  to  victory ;  yet  from  the  lawyers  of  the 
Itevolution  came  the  call  to  the  great  crusade ;  and  Anarchy  had 
taken  the  place  whence  Tyranny  had  just  been  driven,  but  for  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  Constitutional  Convention ;  the  Joshua,  that 
just  as  night  was  hurrying  on,  bade  the  sun  of  Freedom  ''stand  on  the 
mountains  of  Gibeon ;"  and  it  has  stood  ever  since,  and  will  stand, 
till  the  Tribes  of  Earth  shall  have  fought  the  great  battle,  and  with 
shouts  of  victory  entered  the  long  promised  land. 

To  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  legal  professicn,  their 
works  testify ;  and  in  the  mad  whirlwinds  of  so-called  Reform,  the 
sneers  of  sarcasm  and  the  chills  of  prejudice,  these  are  an  all-sufficient 
covert  from  the  storm.  We  propose  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
common  prejudices  against  the  Profession. 

That  the  great  principles  of  Legal  science  are  as  simple,  and  as  easy 
of  comprehension  as  those  of  any  other  science,  no  man  who  is  famil- 
iar with  them,  will  deny.  But  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  end- 
less variety  of  circumstance)  restrictions  and  exceptions  become  ne- 
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cessnry,  and  hence  the  complication,  the  contradiction  and  the  obscuri- 
ty which  have  been  a  butt  for  the  shafts  of  satire,  and  burden  of  the 
lament  of  [Heudo-philanthropists  and  overwise  world-changers.  We 
are  pointed  to  the  contrast  in  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  great  moral 
law,  which  in  ten  brief  commands,  provides  for  every  emergency  and 
is  equally  adapted  to  all  circumstances.  But  does  even  this  perfect 
rule  point  out  to  every  man,  in  every  position,  his  duty  ?  Has  Rea- 
■son  no  work  to  do,  in  order  to  determine  what  cases  lie  within  its  pro- 
visions ?  But  the  infinite  advantage  of  this  Law,  speaking  directly  to 
the  source  of  action  over  which  it  can  assume  no  such  authority,  is  at 
once  apparent.  As  the  latter  does  not  command,  simply,  what  is  right 
in  every  man's  eyes,  but  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  by  every  man 
as  a  member  of  society,  it  must  of  course  define  the  extent  of  its  re- 
qnii-ements  and  prohibitions ;  and  must  embrace  the  endless  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  provide  for  all  the  social  relations  of  life.  If 
we  consider,  also,  that  its  officers  are  not  omniscient,  and  must  decide 
upon  facts  from  the  testimony  of  erring,  and  too  oflen,  deceitful  men, 
we  see  from  whence  arises  the  necessity  of  a  legal  profession,  and 
may  learn  the  justness  of  that  oil  repeated  sentiment,  that  its  members 
are  a  necessaiy  evil.  The  evil  is  in  human  nature,  and  the  lawyer 
is  a  necessary  evil  just  as  the  preacher  is,  whose  business  is  with  a 
heart  corrupted,  and  as  the  physician  is,  who  has  to  do  with  a  diseas- 
ed body,  and  no  otherwise. 

It  would  be  stninge,  if,  in  the  determination  of  nice  questions,  dif- 
ferent minds  should  not  come  to  different  conclusions  ;  aud  thus  one 
set  of  men  sometimes  undo  the  work  of  another.  <<  To  err  is  human ;" 
and  the  Professors  of  this  science  claim  no  exemptioti  from  the  uni- 
versal law.  But,  perhaps  in  most,  if  not  all  the  diverse  decisions  up- 
on legal  points,  it  will  be  found  that  the  previous  opinions  of  the  bench 
or  bar  have  been  necessary  to  the  ultimate  discovery  of  the  truth. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  defeats  and 
disappointments  resulting  from  the  unsettled  state  of  some  legal  ques- 
tions bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  occasioned  by  false 
or  colored  statements  of  facts,  made  by  excited  clients.  And  this 
much  for  the  ^*  glorious  uncertainty"  of  the  Law,  and  the  discord  acd 
disagreement  of  the  Profession. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  the  Law,  which  comes  home  so  directly  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms,  should  sometimes  be  made  a  channel  for 
their  aDgi*y  passions  and  the  bar  become  an  arena,  where  hatred  and 
revenge  spar  on  the  champions.     But  the  business  of  the  advocate  is 
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to  obtain  justice  for  his  client,  and  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  foment- 
ing dispates,  if  the  means  to  this  end  happen  to  be  those  which  best 
serve  the  purposes  of  malignant  passions.  You  point  exultinglj  to 
some  peaceful  spot,  whose  harmonj  is  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of 
any  limb  of  the  law ;  but,  remember  that  this  harmony  is  the  result  of 
mutual  love.  Where  this  is  wanting,  disputes  need  no  nursing  for 
their  growth.  We  do  not  find,  in  communities  where  the  sword  and 
the  battle  mace  are  the  only  advocates,  that  these  have  any  lack  of 
employment  in  settling  differences  between  man  and  man. 

It  oflen  happens,  that,  in  cases  where  great  interests  are  at  stake, 
fees,  which  seem  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  labor  or  time  expended, 
are  received  by  advocates.  But  the  men  employed  in  cases,  are  gen- 
erally those,  whose  talents  or  acquisitions  entitle  them  to  such  re- 
wards, as  much  as  an  inheritance  of  lands  or  a  hard  earned  fortune 
give  right  to  their  fruits,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  But  in  the  every 
day  work  of  a  Profession  which  is  open  to  all,  there  will  ever  be 
enough  of  competition  to  make  the  fees  proportionate  to  the  just  due 
of  the  performer  of  the  labor  and  not  to  any  factitious  value  of  that 
labor ;  and  if  the  long  years  of  preparation  necessary  to  successful 
practice  be  taken  into  account,  this  proportion  will  be  found  no  more 
than  just. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  members  of  this  Profession  must  ever  be  re- 
sorted to,  when  interests,  too  precious  to  be  intrusted  to  unskilful 
hands,  are  at  stake;  and  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  Profession, 
a  complete  monopoly.  But  the  laws,  so  much  berated,  which  exclude 
from  the  bar,  the  unlicensed  crowd,  have  been  made,  not  so  much  for 
the  protection  of  the  bar,  as  to  save  the  time  and  patience  of  the  bench 
from  ^being  completely  exhausted,  by  the  intermeddling  of  some  bun- 
gler. 

We  have  hardly  time  to  notice  that  sweeping  charge,  that  the  heart 
of  the  Profession  is  steeled  against  pity,  and  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  unfortunate ; — that,  an  honest  lawyer,  is  a  contradiction ;  and  that 
the  life-springs  of  his  efforts  are  mercenary. 

There  is  a  set,  to  whom  the  charges  apply  most  truly.  They  would 
wring  from  the  widow  the  last  remnant  of  an  once  ample  possession ; 
and  coolly  smile  at  the  sorrows  of  one  whom  they  have  stripped  of 
his  patrimony,  and  turned  upon  a  heartless  world.  But  these  are  not 
lawyers;  they  are  not  men.  These  things  in  human  shape  are  found 
in  every  profession.  As  quacks,  they  deal  in  human  life,  and  grow 
rich  by  the  sale  of  their  slow  poisons.    £ven  in  the  pulpit,  they  are 
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sometimes  foanci,  laying  their  Iiarpj  clutch  on  the  consecrated  bread, 
and  breathing  a  moml  pestilence  over  fondly  credulous  fouIs.  But, 
nowhere  are  these  pettifoggers  more  heartily  detested,  than  in  the 
Profession  whose  livery  they  have  stolen.  How  it  does  one  good  to 
see  one  of  them  bloated  with  self-conceit,  caught  on  the  hip  in  a  full 
court  room,  and  lashed  with  the  sarcasm  of  some  justly  indignant  op- 
ponent. 

Bnrke  has  said,  <*  that  there  is  no  heart  so  hard  as  that  of  a  thor* 
oogh-bred  metaphysician.*'  If  this  be  so,  perhaps  one  cause  may  be, 
that  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  individuals  appear  small  in  the  compari- 
son to  him,  who  is  wrapt  in  tho  contemplation  of  great  principles, 
which  are  cither  abstractions,  or  such  as  effect  the  weal  or  wo  of  man- 
kind in  the  mass.  It  may  be,tliat  the  lawyer  finds  consolation  for  the 
tears  of  the  few  in  the  grand  design  of  a  system,  which  seeks  the 
greatest  good  of  tlie  greatest  number,  and  whose  chariot  wheels  must 
roll  on,  though  opposing  private  interest^!  are  crushed  beneath  them. 
Hb  is  not  a  woman's  heart,  so  finely  strung,  that  the  slightest  breath 
of  sorrow  wakes  tiie  mournful  strain,  and  the  strong  blast  of  aiBiction 
snaps  the  chords;— if  it  were,  he  could  not  peiform  his  duty;  but 
there  is  a  fountain  of  feeling  within,  which  can  be  stirred,  and  often 
the  gushing  stream  will  sweep  iury  and  bench  together  from  strong- 
holds of  prejudice,  and  carry  them  whither  it  will. 

The  dishonesty  of  the  Profession,  has  long  been  a  by-word.  We 
simply  ask,  Where  is  the  class  of  men  to  whom  their  fellows  commit, 
with  so  little  hesitation,  their  dearest  intere.'^ts  ?  To  the  hands  of  the 
lawyer,  are  intrusted  matters  involving  life  and  death,  the  saving  of 
years  of  toil,  or,  priceless  reputation,  dearer  than  either ;  all  commit- 
ted to  his  skill  and  integrity.  And  is  he  actuated  only  by  mercenary 
motives  ?  "  For  the  interests  of  his  client,"  says  one,  **  he  is  bound 
to  sacrifice,  even  his  own ;"  and  often  is  this  principle  carried  out, 
as  by  his  fearless  devotion  to  that  client,  he  makes  for  himself  power- 
ful enemies.  A  daysman  between  the  throne  of  Justice  and  the 
masses,  and  identified  with  that  glorious  system,  whose  object  is  tlie 
social  happiness  of  man,  the  true  lawyer  ever  magnifies  his  office,  and 
seeks  to  fulfil  his  high  mission. 

The  ambassador  of  heaven  leads  his  charge,  now  to  the  blazing 
Sinai,  the  funt  imagery  of  the  sanctions  of  the  Eternal  Law ;  now  he 
points  them  to  the  brighter,  milder  glories  of  Calvary  ;  and  now  from 
the  dark  mountains  of  death  directs  their  eye  to  the  heavenly  hills. 
The  Lawyer  in  his  capacity  of  Legislator  and  Judge  has  not  the  ar- 
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tillery  of  heaven  to  strike  a  terror  of  coming  vengeance  into  the  of- 
fender; but  the  weapons  which  lie  does  wieUl,  do  instant  execution, 
and  bring  up  the  crime  and  punishment  together  before  tlie  criminal. 
He  cannot  wipe  out  thu  stains  of  guilt,  or  quench  the  fire  of  remorse ; 
— but  as  an  advocate,  he  may  often  mitigate  the  sentence  of  erring 
weakness,  and  my  witli  hope  to  t)ie  youtliful  criminal ;  ''  Go  and  sin 
no  more."  It  is  not  his,  to  tell  the  weary  and  afflicted  of  rest  and  end- 
less joy ;  but  to  make  the  journey  througit  this  perilous  land,  safe, and 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  pleasant. 

And  in  those  happy  days,  fo  sweetly  sung  by  Israel's  poet- 
.seers,  when  Pence  among  the  tribes  of  £arth,  shall  be  as  a  river,  and 
Righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  se:i,  men  will  wander  among  the 
ruins  of  penal  statutes,  and  complicated  systems  of  real  and  personal 
property ;  and  while,  like  the  shepherds  of  north  England,  on  the  re- 
mains of  some  Roman  wall,  they  dejilore  the  violence  of  the  times 
that  made  the  defences  necessary,  they  will  yet  admire  the  massive 
structure,  and  count  the  builders,  friends  of  their  forefathers. 


FRAGMENTS. 

The  darkness  of  night  was  around  me.  Fields  had  lost  their  beau- 
ty and  woods  their  grandeur.  Flowers  were  beneath  my  feet,  but 
their  delightful  colors  had  fled :  streamlets  wound  through  the  mead- 
ow before  me,  but  their  sparkling  splendor  and  graceful  motion  were 
lost  in  the  gloomy  darkness.  No  sound  of  cheerfulness  arose,  for  the 
dreadful  gloom  had  hushed  the  voice  of  joy.  The  damp  night  wind 
alone  was  heard  sighing  mounfully  as  it  passed  ;  and  anon  the  cry  of 
some  savage  beast,  like  the  shrink  of  a  ghost,  was  borne  through  the 
darkness  to  my  ears.  The  air  wiis  chilling  and  damp,  and  seemed 
laden  with  pestilence  and  death. 

Ah  why !  I  cried  is  Nature's  beauteous  fa.  c  thus  hidden,  and  ter- 
rific gloom  left  to  reign  alone  ?  x 

But  while  I  complained,  the  morning  came.  Dewdrops  glistened 
in  the  sun,  and  birds  warbled  in  the  trees.  Nature  seemed  to  be  re- 
newed, and  to  smile  with  unwonted  loveliness.  Then  I  blessed  the 
night,  that  it  made  the  day  more  glorious. 
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*  *  A  fierce  tempest  wiis  raging.  Beasts  sought  shelter  from 
it3  furj,  and  birds,  mute  with  terror,  fled  to  the  deepest  thicket. 
Fields  of  grain,  the  husbandman's  dependence,  yielded  to  the  storm. 
Statelj  forest  trees,  that  had  been  strengthening  for  centuries,  were 
burled  to  the  ground,  or  blasted  and  riven  by  the  lightning's  stroke, 
while  the  whole  forest  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the  furious  blast. 

Alas!  I  exclaimed,  why  is  this  dreadful  ruin?  But  while  I  mur- 
mured, the  storm  cea  ed  ;  the  sun  shone  forth  with  incrciised  sj)len- 
dor,  the  grain  erected  itself  again,  the  fields  were  dressed  in  a  richer 
verdure,  the  forest  wore  a  more  beautiful  hue,  the  birds  renewed  their 
song^  with  sweeter  melody,  the  air  was  fresh  and  pure  and  all  Nature 
seemed  inspired  with  new  life.  Then  I  was  grateful  for  the  stoim 
because  it  made  the  sunshine  more  delightful. 

*  *  •  1  saw  a  pious  soul,  struggling  on  in  the  rough  path- 
way of  life.  Oft  wns  his  way  enveloped  in  darkness ;  oft  did  the 
storm  beat  fiercely  upon  his  liead.  Misfortune  after  misfortune  over- 
whelmed him  ;  hope  after  hope  fled.  The  world  beheld  him  with 
cruel  scorn  ;  and  all,  even  his  God,  seemed  to  forsake  him.  Bitter 
was  the  cup  of  his  affliction.  He  lingered  a  while  in  sadness,  then 
with  sighs  and  tears,  sunk  into  the  grave. 

Oh  why,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  righteous  forsaken,  and  left  to  perish  in 
sorrow  ? 

But  lo!  while  I  spoke,  that  sainted  spirit  had  lefl  the  scene  of  its 
affliction,  and  risen  to  the  realms  of  bliss :  and  met  bought,  as  it  enter- 
ed those  shining  portals,  those  very  tears  glistened  with  splendor  in 
the  sacred  light,  like  the  dewy  pearls  of  the  morning,  and  the  rain- 
drops after  the  storm.  I  saw  that  the  rude  biill'etings  of  life  had  only 
prepared  it  for  the  tranquillity  of  Heaven ;  "  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest."  I  murmured  no  more  at 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  because  they  work  out  for  them  an 

eternal  weight  of  glory. 

Oscar. 


A  VESPER. 


I  come  to  Thee,  whose  sovereign  vo'ce 

Spake,  nnd  young  Earth  from  chaos  sprung, 

And  o*ec  the  uncreated  void 

Ten  thousand  forms  of  beauty  flung; 
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To  Thee,  Creator  God,  whose  hand 

DiTided  darknese  from  the  dsj, 
Who  gave  the  ano  his  glorious  beam. 

And  lit  the  moon  with  milder  raj. 


'Tis  meet  that  I  shoald  come  to  Thee, 

Great  Architect  and  Sire  of  all  I 
Thy  praise  i«  tuned  by  angel  lips, 

Tet  Tlioa  dost  watch  the  sparrow's  fidl ; 
Thy  hand  hath  pencilled  eyery  flower, 

Tinted  with  gold  the  insect's  wings, 
Hath  framed  these  wondrous  minds  of  oun, 

And  fashioned  all  their  secret  springs. 


Tbou  akt  Supebhb!  Archangels  bow 

In  holy  reyerence  before  Thee  I 
Scrnphs  cast  (iovm  their  golden  cro^yns, 

And  on  celestial  chords  ndore  Thee  I 
Pnr»'  is  ili(»  offiTin«r  t/tfy  l»rinp, 

Bnt  when  I  bow  before  Thy  throne, 
The  taint  of  earth  is  on  my  lips, 

And  mingles  with  my  spirit's  tone. 


Father  I  Forgtyo  this  wandering  heart. 

Which  still  to  this  world  fondly  clings, 
Tom  prone  to  bow  at  other  shrines, 

Far  from  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings — 
Oh,  earth  hath  much  wherewith  to  tempt, 

To  lure  the  spirit  back  fVom  Thee, 
To  bind  the  soul  that  fain  wonld  soar— 

Forgive  this  yain  idolatry  1— 


Forgiye  the  gathering  mist  that  now, 

£yen  while  I  pray,  comes  stealing  o'er  me ! 
Forgiye  that  earthly  images 

Rise  with  bcgniling  charm  before  me  1 
Oh,  tnne  my  heart  for  purer  strains, 

To  join  the  anthem  of  that  throng, 
Whose  sonls  are  free  from  guilty  stains, 

Who  raise  in  hestyeii  a  holy  soQgl 
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MY  LEISURE  HOURS.    H-«-WA  U^l^u^^^  < 

n. 


To  go  through  life  with  crei  lit  and  comfort,  a  man  requires  a  deep 
conviction  of  two  facts  :  First,  \7hat  a  fool  he  himself  is  :  and  Second, 
that  other  people  are  as  great  fo^)ls  as  he  is.  The  former  he  needs,  to 
keep  him  from  vanity,  especially  if  he  has  talents  to  set  off  his  folly : 
which  talents  may  exist  either  in  his  own  brain,  or  as  full  often  is  the 
case,  in  the  imagination  of  fond  parents  and  friends.  Without  it,  he 
will  make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  eyes  of  others :  being  a  fool  j^er  se^ 
as  all  men  are  to  some  extent,  and  a  fool  also  for  not  knowing  it,  he 
will  be  twice  as  much  of  a  fool  as  if  he  had  discovered  his  original 
failing  and  made  the  most  of  it.  Tlie  effects  of  this  ignorance  are 
shown  mort  strikingly  in  young  poets,  maiden  ladies  above  thirty,  and 
anroetaphysical  Seniors :  for  it  is  a  fact  unaccountable  in  Psychology, 
that  while  he  vihofizzUs  on  anything  else  is  most  keenly  aware  there" 
of,  the  more  abstruse  the  point  of  mental  science  that  the  wretch  is 
mangling,  the  deeper  his  conviction  that  he  is  performing  a  perfect 
^  rui^h"  Experto  crede.  We  will  not  enlarge  on  a  point  so  universally 
admitted  as  our  first  rule :  every  body  will  assent  to  it  at  once,  and  give 
•  you  a  dozen  examples,  among  his  friends,  who  ought  to  profit  by  it. 

The  other  we  hold  to  be  equally  important,  and  for  our  comfort 
even  more  so.  A  man  who  is  not  deeply  impressed  with  it,  will  bor^ 
row  a  deal  of  needless  trouble  and  embarrassment.  He  sees  a  thous- 
and little  awkward  things  in  his  own  conduct  which  others  do  not,  and 
which  he  himself  does  not  observe  in  others,  though  as  really  ex-, 
isting  there.  He  is  even  more  likely  to  strain  above  his  natural  level 
than  the  vain  man  :  because  he  gives  others  credit  for  advantages  they 
do  not  possess,  and  strives  to  affect  the  same  himself.  He  is  constant- 
ly in  fear  that  somebody  is  laughing  at  his  follies,  without  knowing 
that  all  the  rest  have  as  many  of  their  own  to  take  care  of.  In  the 
smallest  details  of  society,  he  is  kept  always  uncomfortable  by  the 
constant  sense  that  he  is  the  onhf  one  embarrassed.  He  is  in  contin- 
ual dread  lest  his  hair  or  his  shirt  coll^jr  are  disordered,  though  he 
never  thinks  of  noticing  such  a  thing  io  his  neighbor.  Every  dread- 
fbl  pause  in  the  conversation  seems  to  liang  particularly  on  his  shoul- 
30 
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ders,  as  his  own  personal  responsibility.  If  he  has  to  cross  the  open 
floor,  he  feels  that  all  eyes  arc  upon  Iiim  :  let  ten  people  do  this  at  an 
ordinary  party,  and  at  least  nine  shall  severally  wish  that  they  could 
do  it  as  easily  as  the  rest.  It  anybody  attacks  him  with  raillery,  he 
torments  himself  with  the  idea  that  his  opponent  can  never  be  so  hard 
pushed  for  a  repartee  as  he  somelimes  fr,.  If  he  meets  a  man  distin- 
'  guished  by  station  or  talent,  he  can  harilly  move,  speak,  or  breathe  in  his 
presence,  never  dreaming  that  the  lion  \k  probably  wiitching  wiih  equal 
anxiety  to  see  whether  lie  sustains  \\\i\  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  thf^ 
stranger.  Two  people  of  this  self-di&trustfnl  sort,  especially  if  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  will  keep  each  other  in,  misery  a  whole  evening,  and 
that  repeatedly :  while  if  either  had  the  courage  to  dispatch  conven- 
tionalities, and  speak  out  him  or  herself,  even  on  casual  subjects,  in 
five  minutes  they  would  be  as  much  at  ease  as  old  acquaintances. 

Sometimes  the  evil  effects  of  such  feelings  upon  the  draracter  are 
much  more  serious.  Those  who  are  afllicted  with  these  in  an  extreme 
degree,  never  have  an  opinion  not  grounded  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of 
Somebody,  who  in  all  likelihood,  borrowed  or  stole  it  from  Somebody 
else.  So  they  hang  to  each  other's  heels,  like  the  Irishmen  in  the  old 
story :  and  like  them,  when  the  lop  one  lets  go,  "  to  s|)at  in  his  hands." 
down  comes  the  whole  chain.  In  fine,  were  I  seeking  a  rule  which 
should  insure  its  possessor  ease  in  society,  and  independence  in  senti- 
ment, I  would  choose  this :  Impress  yourself  deeply,  sincerely,  improv- 
ingly  with  the  conviction,  that  others  are  as  great  fools  as  yourself! 

I  remember  an  old  story,  not  inapplicable  here,  told  of  a  man  wlio 
with  few  early  advantages  became  Governor  of  a  New  England  Colo- 
ny, and  led  her  councils  with  success  during  all  the  stormy  times  that 
followed  the  fall  of  Andros  When  old  Governor  Bull  first  made  up 
his  mind  to  study  law,  he  feared  lest  his  courage  should  fail  him  when 
he  came  to  address  a  learned  court.  So  he  betook  himself  to  his  gar- 
den ;  and  placing  five  cabbage  heads  in  one  row  for  the  judges* 
twelve  in  another  for  the  jury,  he  proceeded  with  his  harangues  Af- 
ter some  practice  in  this  way,  he  summoned  resolution  enough  to  enter 
upon  his  profession  :  "and  I  soon  found"  said  he,  in  telling  the  story, 
''  the  same  cabbage-heads  in  court,  that  I  had  left  in  my  garden." 


Words  are  called*the  signs  of  thought :  too  often  they  are  only  the 
f ubstitates  for  it 
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Who  has  not  heard  of  the  good  old  Puritan  deacon  who  listened 
all  one  long  sLimii:^r*s  afternoon  to  the  wordy  nothings  of  anew  fledg- 
ed parson,  bot  who  could  not  refmin  at  the  close  from  <Mifling  up  his 
voice*'  in  this  wise :  '*  Peas  in  a  bladder,  brethren,  peas  in  a  bladder : 
no  food  for  my  soul  to-day  !*'  If  wc  always  spoke  our  true  sentiments, 
liow  often  would  vermon,  and  speech,  and  poem  be  followed  by  a  cho- 
rus of  "  neas  in  a  bladder,  brethren,  peas  in  a  bladder !" 

Wiih  this  story  for  a  text,  we  dreamed  once — either  asleep  or  awake 
—  a  most  singular  dream.  Apollo  had  enacted,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice aid  cj.isent  of  the  Muses,  that  henceforth  all  speeches  not  worth 
rememlering,  should  be  inaudible.  Ou  a  sudden  the  world  seemed  to 
be  struck  dumb.  Large  and  brilliant  parties  became  hushed  in  an  in- 
stant: convivial  gathernig:*,  composed  of  the  brightest  geniuses  of  the 
land,  that  were  but  now  re-echoing  with  jest  and  laughter,  grew  silent 
as  lije  grave,  but  for  the  clink  of  glasses,  or  the  merry  pop  of  the  cork. 
I  went  to  call  on  ciome  ladies,  di;>tinguished  for  sprightly  wit,  and  I 
mel  there  the  most  polished  and  entertaining  men  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety :  but  the  convcrsiition  was  carried  on  in  dumb  show.  I  went  to 
a  ladies'  benevolent  sewing-circle ;  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw 
tie  ladles  at  work,  and  sUeiU.  True,  their  tongues  ran  unceasingly, 
jrom  sheer  habit,  but  »ound  there  was  none.  I  went  to  hear  the  fa- 
mous new  American  tragedy  :  it  was  all  a  pantomime.  I  entered  a 
lieautiful  new  church,  the  most  admired  pattern  of  the  American  or- 
der of  architecture:  an  order,  which,  as  the  name  of  Composite  is  al- 
ready appropri:ited,  may  not  inaptly  be  styled  the  Conglomerate.  A 
papular  pre:i:;her  wai  in  the  desk  :  you  might  know  him  at  a  glance 
as  such,  ibr  his  hair  w:i.s  brushed  up  in  the  most  approved  style,  and 
his  coat  was  the  cAef  d*  ceuvre  of  a  iashonable  tailor :  the  hand  so  neg- 
ligently displayed,  was  elegantly  white,  and  faultless  in  form,  and  the 
liandkeri-hief  he  flourished,  was  of  the  finest  cambric.  In  a  voice  of 
exquisite  modulation  he  announced  his  text,  audibly ;  for  it  was  "a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation."  Thrice  he  smoothed 
his  sermon  leaves,  thrice  he  waved  his  handkerchief;  but  speechless 
he  stood,  and  speechless  he  remained.  You  could  see  the  sermon  pro- 
gress, by  the  judiciously  timed  enthusiasm  in  the  preacher's  action  ; 
but  as  for  words^  you  might  as  well  have  "sat  at  meeting"  with 
Friends.  I  went  to  a  great  mass  meeting :  a  distinguished  orator  was 
convincing  the  crowd  by  msst  cogent —gesticulations ;  at  last  a  single 
sentence  became  audible  ;  it  Wiis  a  quotation.  Finally  I  visited  Wash- 
ington.   Here,  the  change  was  indeed  marvellous.    The  new  Presi- 
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dent  informed  me  with  an  air  of  infinite  glee,  that  he  hoped  to  make 
his  cabinet  mind  their  own  business  now,  and  no  lon.ger  bother  him 
with  endless  palaver,  about  what  none  of  them  understc  od.  I  entered 
Congress.  Upon  the  floor  a  very  animated  discussion  was  going  on 
in  dumb  show.  I  could  not  help  manifesting  some  astonishment  at  a 
debate  in  which  neither  party  knew  what  the  other  was  talking  about ; 
but  I  was  assured  that  it  had  long  been  a  common  occuiTence,  even 
when  both  sides  were  perfectly  audible.  Most  of  the  busin  ess  was  car- 
ried on  in  writing,  and  this  seemed  conducive  to  dispatch,  for  the  mem- 
bers were  too  lazy  to  write  long  speeches,  and  wanted  the  paper  with 
which  they  had  furnished  themselves  at  public  expense,  to  write  elec- 
tioneering letters  home.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  all  his  argument  s  for  the 
Reason,  written  on  the  back  of  the  ace  of  hearts;  and  the  Hon.  mem- 
ber by  his  side,  had  compressed  a  speech  of  nine  hours'  lengthy  into 
two  syllables, — Buncombe  ! 


Lowell,  or  whoever  else  wrote  the  "  Fable  for  Critics,"  has  driven 
ns  two  most  felicitous  phrases  in 

"  Literature  suited  to  desolate  Islands," 
and 

"  Such  books  as  one's  wrecked  on  in  small  country  taverns." 

How  peculiarly  expressive  the  latter  is !  To  us  in  particular  it 
brings  up  one  gloomy  day  in  a  certain  village  not  a  hundred  mile. 9 
hence,  when  our  only  alternative  was  to  watch  the  pouring  rain,  or  to 
peruse  the  New  England  Gazeteer,  Walker's  Dictionary  or  Southey's 
Poems.  We  confess  that  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  author, 
as  well  as  of  James's  and  Miss  Bremer's  innumerable  novels,  and  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth's  nondescript  writings  was  gained  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  why  may  not  the  same  way  of  classifying  books  be  carried  a 
great  deal  further  ?  Some  are  to  be  read  of  a  summer's  afteraoon 
under  a  green  tree,  by  the  side  of  some  brook  that  may  muke 

**  sweet  music  to  oar  thinking  " 

Such  are  Proverbial  Philosophy,  and  Keats,  and  the  more  serious 
poems  of  Willis,  and  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby.  Others  are  for 
long  dark  days,  when  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the  attention :  at  such 
times  only  would  we  counsel  the  reader  to  undertake  any  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  Histories,  or  Whe  well's  worksy  or  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Excunioiu 
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Some,  like  Day's  Mathematics,  should  be  taken  in  small  closes,  before 
breakfast:  others  again— and  first  of  tiiese  Chikle  Harold — can  be 
read  aright  only  of  a  clear  Autumn  day,  upon  the  clitfs  of  the  sea- 
shore, or  among  mountains.  Longfellow's  Poems,  we  have  almost  by 
heart,  and  would  not  read  at  all :  they  were  meant  to  be  repeated  by 
friend  to  friend 

"£r?  the  cTftning  Inrnps  irc  lighted, 

When  liko  phanrom«  ffnm  and  tall 
Shallows  from  the  fitful  tire-light, 

Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall." 

The  theory  might  be  carried  still  farther.  We  may  be  whimsical  in 
this,  but  we  have  always  chenshed  a  lurking  belief  that  the  body  has 
•  more  share  than  we  usually  give  it  credit  for  in  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions. There  is  too,  a  sort  o^  fitness  linking  our  accustomed  authors 
with  particular  localities  or  even  postures.  We  would  no  more  think 
of  reading  Hyperion  in  the  same  position  that  we  do  Edwards  on  the 
Will,  than  we  would  of  entertaining  a  lady  acquaintance  with  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  last  named  work,  or  quoting  the  former  to  Prof. in 

the  recitation  room.  And,  speaking  of  recitation — why  might  not  this 
matter  be  reduced  to  a  science,  and  applied  to  pi*actical  purposes,  in 
facilitating  College  studies?  Were  we  to  commence  our  course  again 
we  would  certainly  try  the  experiment :  as  it  is,  we  throw  out  these 
hints  for  the  benefit  of  any  Freshman  that  chooses  to  apply  them. 

For  mathematical  studies  we  would  have  an  old-fashioned  chair, 
snch  as  are  rarely  seen  in  these  degenerate  days  of  lounges,  divans, 
and  Boston  Rockers.  Its  back  should  be  perpendicular,  and  every 
one  of  its  angles  a  right  angle.  The  more  it  resembled  a  pillory,  the 
better:  and  upon  reflection,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  could  recommend 
anything  more  appropriate  for  Euclid  and  Conic  Sections  than  a  bona 
fide  pillory,  with  a  supplement  to  keep  the  head  from  nodding,  (N  B 
NU  the  supplement  to  Euclid  by  any  means !)  Demosthenes  should 
be  read  standing:  we  would  as  lief  prose  over  Ambon's  Greek  Read- 
er, if  we  could  not  "  strike  an  attitude"  at  every  glonous  passage,  and 
fling  our  arms  abroad  in  gesticulation,  as  we  were  wont  in  our  Soph- 
omore days,  to  the  great  astonishment,  and  sometimes  personal  incon- 
venience of  our  peaceful  chum.  Horace  is  the  only  author  of  the  first 
two  years  whom  we  should  deem  it  advisable  to  read  in  an  easy  chair. 
But  for  /ctm,  throw  yourself  into  its  capacious  embrace 

"  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reponeni" 
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— stir  them  up  till  they  bhize  and  crackh^  like  ihc  h)gs  of  his 
own  Al;»i(his:  and  .^ince  in  these  days  ol' refonn  the  old  Falernian  or 
it!5  moleni  counterparts  would  scarce  he  aduiitU'd  as  a  part  of  college 
discipline,  supply  its  ])lace  by  fragrant  coffee:  then,  verily,  and  not 
till  then,  sliall  you  read  the  jovial  hard  aright  I/ivy  and  Tacitus, —and 
the  magnificent  periods  of  Gibbon,  too — we  would  fain  read  in  the 
Coliseum  itself, or  among  the  mouldering  arches  that  sup|>ort  the  Ap- 
pian  way:  but  since  that  is  imfiossihle,  imagination  must  supply  the 
scene.  How  different  will  Honum  History  Fcem  to  liim  who  merely 
yawns  over  the  half-translated  page,  and  to  him  who  bids  evpiy  gor- 
geous description  rise  up  before  his  mind's  eye  in  all  the  hues  of  reali- 
ty:  who  sees  the  legions  pass  by  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces, 
or  watches  the  Carthaginian  toiling  his  way  through  the  distant  Alps, 
or  gazes  upon 

•*  The  wheels  of  trinroph, 
Which  with  their  Innrclod  tniiii, 
Ditvc  r>lowly  U]i  the  shoniiiig  strsctd, 
To  Jovc'^  clcrnnl  fame." 

Every  lesson  in  the  Memorabilia  should  be  preceded  by  washing  your 
face  and  putting  on  a  clean  shirt;  there  is  an  air  of  moral  purity  in 
every  word  that  you  will  otherwise  fail  to  appreciate.  Plutarch 
should  be  read,  as  it  usually  is  read,  almost  any  way  you  can,  bar- 
ring a  popy  ;  but  we  are  not  ?ure  that  a  split  stick,  applied  to  the  end 
of  the  nose,  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mind  on  kindred 
subjects.  As  for  Homer,  he  who  learns  to  read  him  in  his  college 
course  will  achieve  a  great  work,  and  one  that  very  few  do  accom- 
plish. If  you  v.'ould  do  this,  dispense  as  soon  as  yoti  m:\y  with  Damm 
and  Liddell,  et  id  genus  o/hne,  and  go  forth  to  read  your  lesson  over 
and  over  again,  in  tlie  woods.  No  matter  if  it  be  winter.  The  state- 
ly march  of  I  he  Greek  Hexameter  will  accord  well  with  the  roaring  of 
the  winter  winds  among  the  naked  branches:  and  beneath  your  feet 
lie  heaped  *'  the  leaves  that  have  fallen  from  year  to  year,  as  fall  llie 
gpenerations  of  men." 

So  much  for  so  far :  on  Senior  studies  we  may  enlarge  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  We  will  only  add  r.ow,  that  if  your  college  course  includes 
an  Editorship  of  the  Indicator,  eschew  the  easy  chair,  and  everything 
else  that  is  easy,  and  supply  yourself,  by  way  of  seat,  with  a/orked 
stickf  well  sharpened. 
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THE  DEPARTED. 


TnKT  Iinrc  gone — they  hnvc  pfonc — Oh  tell  mo  wherCf 

Willi  the  gohlcn  {^Icain  of  their  wavy  hnir, 

AVitli  liic  »:tiniiy  Ftnilc  niiil  ihc  fluHhiiig  ere, 

Ami  lite  lttU}:li  iliat  f!o:itc(1  like  music  by, 

Aiiti  I  lie  i>outi(liii^  $tc)>  aiul  the  j^r.iccfiil  fonn, 

And  the  heart  that  ever  was  true  anil  warm. 


I  Jmvc  ^carehccl  hy  ihe  lone  descrrod  hcf  rth, 

Bnt  the  place  is  refi  of  tlicir  yonlhrul  mirth, 

I  have  rnlhil  in  ilie  woxl  and  sthady  ;;len, 

Ti!l  echo  ha^  liron;;ht  hack  ihj  ton;;  n^inn, 

I  hive  «ou;;ht  *mi  I  the  livinsj — tliey  arc  not  there— 

Tlicy  have  gone — they  have  gone — oh  tell  me  where  t 


I  have  looked  in  ihe  rcll  of  my  lonely  licnrf, 
And  have  8i*en  tlieni  one  l>y  one  depart. 
Ilm/ecUlcd  t'lcm  hi:;k  with  a  mnumrul  tone, 
lint  my  <onl  i*  sail — for  they  all  have  jrone — 
And  I  know  that  iheir  hri;^lit  and  yoniliful  hloom, 
li  withering  fcUt  in  the  mildewed  tom'j. 


They  hare  passed  away  from  the  lonely  earth, 
And  hiLshed  is  the  tone  of  their  Hi'.dhoodV  niirih, 
And  the  flowery  delU  ihat  their  foot  have  pressed, 
Arc  new  nnhrokc  ofthtir  silent  rest — 
The  wencs  they  have  left  have  ;»rown  lew  fair. 
They  have  gouc — ami  ye  may  not  tell  nm  where. 


SPIRIT  VOICES. 


Sptrit  Voice$!  Spirit  Voices! 

They  arc  singing  to  mc  now, 
An  1  my  wayward  tool  rejoices 

With  their  music  sad  and  low. 


V^^t--^^' 
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For  it  tclU  of  tho  departed, 

Like  sweet  echoes  of  a  chime, 
Whose  silTerj  bells  are  broken 

Bj  the  iron  hand  of  Time. 


But  the  Wow  of  the  destroyer, 
Thonj^h  it  shatters,  may  prolong 

The  notes  it  sends  nil  t|nivcring 
To  the  di-caiy  Land  of  Song. 


And  the  memory  of  lorcd  on©?. 
Will  swell  within  the  hetirt 

When  Life's  jjoldcn  Hope  is  broken 
And  its  harp-strings  torn  apart 


Spirit  Voin»sI  Spirit  Voices! 

They  will  ofren  sin;:  to  mc, 
When  the  drifting:  sun  is  sinking 

Like  a  golden  ship  at  sea. 


When  the  little  stars  ris6  upward. 
The  brond  cloud- we vcd  sky  to  derkr 

As  twinkling,  fonm  wreiitht-d  bubbles, 
Dunce  over  a  found 'ring  wreck. 


Spirit  Voices!  Spirit  Voices! 

When  Life's  fire  light  flickers  dim, 
They'll  be  chanting,  ever  chanting 

To  my  soul  a  Vesper  Hymn. 


Till  an  Angel  leads  it  slowly. 

Meekly  going  hand  in  hand 
To  the  portals  of  the  holy 

And  the  blesMd  t^irU  Land. 

SGOllf 
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JOTTINGS  DOWN. 


>tl.t  Vv/t. 


*'  Whinu,  fimcns,  aemi-iiitaitions*  embryi^coiiceptioiis.''— C1laju»s8  Ljkmb. 

IV. 

**  History/*  somebody  has  said,"ia  a  stupendous  lie."  We  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  whole  of  this  charge,  but  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son for  it,  nevertheless.  We  cannot  believe  that  all  which  history  re- 
lates is  false,  bat  we  are  equally  unable  to  entertain  the  conviction  that 
all  its  statements  are  true.  There  may  be,  and  there  doubtless  is 
much  truth  in  history,  but  just  as  truly  are  some  of  its  pages  only  re- 
cords of  lies.  The  historian  has  too  frequently  mistaken  the  true  ob- 
ject of  history,  and  has  palmed  off  upon  us  his  own  warped  and  one- 
sided views,  while  his  only  business  should  have  been  to  give  us  a  can- 
did statement  of  the  several  facts,  just  as  they  occurred.  Perfection, 
we  do  not  expect  to  tind  in  any  man,  and  we  ought  not  to  look  for  it  in 
the  historian, — ^but  we  do  expect,  and  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  that 
he  should  lay  aaide  his  prejudices  and  give  us  a  record  of  men  and 
things  as  they  are ; — ^that  he  should  give  things  their  right  names  and  ^ 
not  call  that  true  which  anything  but  the  mere  circumstances  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  placed,  would  show  him  to  be  false.  If  he  cannot  do 
this,  he  had  better  let  the  matter  alone  entirely.  We  had  rather  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  the  truth  than  to  know  only  what  is  false.  Jus- 
tice moreover  to  the  actors  in  the  scenes  of  which  he  treats  requires 
him  to  be  silent  concerning  them  or  else  give  us  only  the  true  part 
which  they  played.  This  may  be  a  hard  matter  and  it  is  rarely  done, 
but  it  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  eVery  one  who  under- 
takes to  chronicle  the  doings  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives*  The  histo- 
rian should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  the  men  whose  character! 
he  would  delineate,  and  must  try  to  think  as  they  thought  and  to  feel 
as  they  felt,  so  that  the  picture  which  he  holds  up  to  our  view  may  be 
a  living  scene  from  lifers  drama  where  the  real  actors  are  moving  and 
acting  out  their  parts  just  as  they  did  act  i/^hen  they  Hved  and  moved 
among  men. 
The  oversight  of  this  principle  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  Charies 

V.  and  more  particularly  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  tons 
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of  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  Protector.  Who  that  reads  the 
early  histories  of  Cromwell ; — that  sees  this  great  apostle  of  tolera- 
tion loaded  down  with  all  the  odium  which  narrow-minded  bigotry 
could  heap  upon  him, — that  beholds  age  After  age  reverencing  the 
tales  which  his  enemies  have  put  forth  in  their  bitter  malice  and  prej- 
udiccy  and  will  not  saj  that  history  with  all  her  sober  state- 
ments, may  yet  grossly  belie  the  characters  of  which  she  treats.  If 
history  has  not  held  out  to  our  ^icTv  a  false  character  of  Cromwell, 
then  we  know  not  what  a  false  char.'  ter  is.  Ilis  enemies  who  hated 
him,  simply  because  he  was  right  and  they  were  wrong ; — ^his  ene- 
mies who  unburied  his  bones  and  vented  their  rage  upon  his  senseless 
corpse  ; — his  enemies,  who  during  his  life,  had  trembled  at  the  bare 
mention  of  his  name — these  are  they  who  have  given  the  world  its 
histories  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

They  have  ventured  to  call  Oliver  Cromwell  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar  ^  * 
— they  have  branded  him  as  an  apostate  and  a  usurper, — they  have 
heaped  upon  him  all  the  odium  that  could  rest  upon  narrow  minded 
•  bigotry  and  low  ambition ;  while  some  have  dared  to  name  him  a  weak 
man,  raised  up  to  fill  an  important  place  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. These  are  the  Englishman's  histories  of  one  of  the  purest 
and  the  greatest  souls  that  ever  honored  England  as  its  birth  place. 
These  are  their  views  of  the  character  of  a  man,  who  two  hundred 
years  ago,  ran  a  conquering  career  almost  unsurpassed  in  history ; — 
of  a  man  from  whose  one  solitary  mind  Went  forth  a  power  which 
changed  the  destinies  of  England  and  brightened  the  history  of  the 
world ;  of  a  man  who  gave  an  onward  impulse  to  human  freedom  and 
sped  the  cause  of  toleration  more  than  all  the  hosts  that  had  lived 
and  died  before  him ; — of  a  man,  who,  when  England  was  tottering 
with  anarchy  and  confusion,  made  her  interests  the  object  of  his  un- 
tiring energy,  and  took  her  up  on  his  strong  arms  and  carried  her,  tiU 
he  placed  her  first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  Cromwell ; 
this  is  the  Puritan  Round-head,  who  has  been  reviled  and  ridiculed 
almost  without  exception,  by  historians  down  to  the  prei^ent  time.  But 
we  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  justify  the  Protector,  we  didnotihtend 
to  write  so  much  upon  the  subject  when  we  took  up  our  pen.  Crom- 
well needs  not  our  justification,  nor  that  of  any  one.  He  justifies 
himself.  His  letters  and  speeches  on  religious  subjects,  are  perfect 
jewels  in  their  way.  "  They  are''  says  Carlyle, "  coruscations  terri- 
ble as  lightning  and  beautifnl  as  lightning  from  the  innermost 
temple  of  the  human  soul,  intimations  still  credible  of  what  a  hu- 
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man  soul  does  mean  when  it  believes  in  the  Highest"  Thej  show 
a  genial  warmth  dwelling  ever  in  the  heart  of  the  stem  old  Pu- 
ritan, and  tell  us  that  though  he  was  at  times  terrible  as  the  lion,  he 
could  yet  be  meek  and  gentle  as  the  lamb.  They  are  like  a  gleam  of 
fiunshine,  resting  upon  the  bosom  of  the  thunder  doud,  lighting  up  the 
dark  birth-place  of  the  tempest  and  making  it  smile  with  its  own  hea- 
Ten  bom  radiance. 


Beader  have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  ?  Not  Adelaide,  nor 
Alice  Maud  Mary,  nor  any  of  those  in  whose  veins  the  blood  royal  is 
now  coursing,  do  we  mean ; — ^no,  but  Tennyson's  Princess, — his  story 
of  the  fair  Ida  who  lived  in  days  of  barbarism  years  ago,  when  it  was 
maintained, 

**  that,  with  equal  husbandry 

The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man.'' 

We  suppose  you  have  seen  it,  perchance  read  it,  if  so,  what  think 
you  of  it  ?  Metaphysical  young  ladies  have  pronounced  it  "  vewy 
nice  ;" — lisping  young  gentlemen  have  laid  down  the  book  and  ex- 
claimed "  thplendid," — the  "  nice  young  man"  who  waits  on  old  ladies 
to  "  lectures''  and  "  negr6  educational  meetings,"*  has  called  it  the  re- 
vival of  true  poetry ; — the  critics  have  chuckled  over  it  and  praised 
it  to  the  highest  heaven,  while  edition  after  edition  sold  off  in  rapid 
succession,  has  bid  fair  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  booksellers  by  its 
frequent  reprisals  upon  the  pockets  of  this  reading  age.  Every  body 
spoke  highly  of  it,  and  so  we  got  the  book.  Unlike  Sydney  Smith, 
we  read  it  before  we  once  thought  of  reviewing  it,  and  having  read  it, 
our  feelings  were  as  we  shut  up  its  pages — disappointment  unmitigated. 
At  first,  we  were  impatient  of  the  slow  work  which  the  ivoiy  made  in 
separating  the  leaves,  but  we  soon  felt  no  disposition  to  hurry  it.  As 
for  poetry,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  specimens  of  it  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  Princess.  It  professes  to  be  a  medley,  and  so  it  is,  but 
amedley  of  the  "  blankest  sort  of  verse"  with  the  tamest  kind  of  poetry. 
But  we  do  not  propose  to  review  the  book  in  these  "Jottings 
Down" — ^far  from  it.  It  has  been  reviewed  already  times  innumera- 
blcy  and  ire  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  add  to  the  number  of  useless 

♦Vide  Nat  Hist,  of  Borei. 
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words  upon  the  subject-  We  simply  beg  leaye  to  differ  from  almost 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  opinion  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  is  very  far  from  being  among  the  first  poets  in  our  Ian* 
guage,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  his  works  has  firmly  established  us  in 
this  opinion.  The  Princess,  which  has  been  lauded  as  the  best  of  his 
poems,  we  venture  to  say,  did  it  come  from  a  nameless  poet  in  our 
country,  would  never  be  republished  the  other  side  of  the  water.  If 
w^  may  say  it,  Tennyson  has  talent  as  a  poet,  but  we  cannot  see 
where  he  has  exhibited  much,  genius.  At  least  if  he  have  the  poetic 
spark,  the  divine  afflatus  has  never  yet  kindled  it  into  a  living  flame- 
He  has  fancy — all  his  poems  are  fanciful  enough,  but  a  rich,  glowing 
imagination,  a  power  to  soften  and  subdue  the  soul,  a  skill  to  move 
the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  hep't, — where  are  they  ?  Truly  we 
have  never  seen  them  in  Alfred  Tennyson's  poems.  We  are  not 
going  to  stop  now  to  inquire  into  the  secret  of  his  popularity,  but  to 
us  it's  the  easiest  thing  ii)  the  world.  His  poems,  so  to  speak,  ^^jibe 
in**  with  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  while  they  have  not 
originality  enough  to  strike  out  into  a  new  channel,  they  have  Kgktnest 
sufficient  to  keep  them  on  the  top  of  the  popular  current  There  is, 
moreover,  just  fog  enough  about  them  to  make  them  look  wOnderful 
to  the  multitude  and  so  the  gaping  crowd  gulp  them  down  and  with 
infinite  relish  swallow  the  '^  unbolted  grist,  husks  and  all."  It  is  an 
easy  thing,  O  unsuspicious  reader,  to  be  popular,  and  the  author  of  the 
Princess  has  shown  us  this.  That  dreamer  of  all  dreamers,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  most  gravely  asserts  in  a  review  of  Wordsworth, 
that  there  are  but  two  poems  of  the  present  century  which  will  sur- 
vive, and  Reader,  who  do  you  think  are  the  authors  of  these.  As  we 
live,  they  are  Leigh  Hunt  and  Alfred  Tennyson.     Whew-w-w.  1 

We  wish  that  we  could  follow  the  usual  custom  here,  and  as  we  of- 
fer our  belief,  say  "we  present  it  with  diffidence,**  but  of  this  useful 
commodity,  we  hav'ent  a  bit,  and  so  Reader  you  must  take  our  opinion 
of  Tennyson  just  as  it  is,  for  the  better  or  worse,  even  though  you 
should  find  it  as  the  Dutchman  did  his  wife — '<a//  towrst  and  no 
petter." 


VI 


A  student  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Brown,  once  asked  a  lady  what  she 
thought  of  his  master's  metaphysics*    ^  There  is  too  much  poetry  in 
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them,"  said  she  **to  suit  my  taste."  "  But  what  do  you  think  of  his 
poetry,'*  inqaired  the  student,  "Altogether  too  metaphysical  for 
me,"  was  the  reply. 

We  agree  with  the  lady — we  never  differ  fr^m  the  fair  sex — espec- 
ially in  her  second  answer.     Poetry  in  metaphysics  we  can  swallow 
with  tolerable  ease,  at  least  Dr.  Brown ^s  is  quite  passable,  but  meta- 
physics in  poetry  is  no  go.     The  transcendentalism  of  these  meta- 
physical times,  when  it  steps  its  foot  within  the  domain  of  poetry,  is 
profanity  treading  upon  sacred  ground.     Poetic  thought  is  a  lumina- 
ry, and  poetry  its  own  spontaneous  radiance,  which  is  only  obscured 
and  darkened  by  the  clouds  which  some  quasi  poets  throw  around  it. 
Poetry  in  its  native  state,  is  as  clear  as  the  light  and  as  beautiful  too. 
The  "  Emersonish,"  "  Tennysonish,"  "  Sophomorishj"  "  foggish,"  soi- 
dUani  poetry  is  not  poetry  in  anything  but  the  name.     Poetry  is  that 
which  speaks  to  the  inner  sense  of  the  human  soul  and  can  be  better 
felt  than  described.     When  we  see  it,  we  look  upon  the  smile  of  na- 
ture and  feel  that  it  is  bright  as  a  sunbeam ;  when  we  hear  it,  we  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  its  whisperings  are  melodious  as  a  strain 
of  music     Poetry  is,  in  fact,  in  most  of  its  effects,  like  music,  and  the 
true  poet  is  a  musician  who  soothes  or  excites  us,  lulls  us  to  repose, 
or  rouses  us  up  to  action  by  the  magic  strains  which  he  lets  fall  upon 
the  ear.     He  knows  how  to  bring  out  every  tone  which  the  "  harp  of 
a  thousand  strings"  can  sound,  and  as  he  sweeps  its  strange  cords,  at 
one  time,  we  stand  entranced  at  the  soil  breathings  of  the  most  be- 
witching harmony,  and  at  another,  start  back  and  close  our  ears 
almost  affrighted  at  the  strange  discord  that  sends  its  jarring  tones 
through  the  soul ; — ^now  the  notes  rise  and  fall  in  the  wildest,  thrilling 
sounds,  and  now  dying  away  in  the  most  delightful  melody,  they  come 
in  the  sweetest,  gentlest  tones  upon  the  ear ; — at  one  time,  they  are 
like  the  roar  of  the  tempest  as  it  sweeps  along  and  tears  up  every 
thing  that  may  oppose  its  way,  and  at  another  like  the  soft  breeze  as 
it  gently  whispers  through  the  leaves  of  the  forest  or  as  we  hear  it 
when  it  softly  kisses  the  violet  or  murmurs  its  tale  of  love  to  the  blush- 
ing rose. 

The  ancients  believed  there  was  a  spirit  that  dwelt  in  every  thing  that 
was  beautiful,  existing  in  every  bubbling  fountain,  and  rippling  brook, 
and  quiyering  leaf,  and  opening  flower ; — ^that  it  was  heard  in  the 
whispering  breeze,  and  seen  in  the  glittering  sunlight,  and  felt,  in  the 
OYerpowering  solitude ; — ^that  it  took  up  its  abode  wherever  there  was 
aoght  that  was  lovely  to  offer  it^an  habitation,  and  that  it  sent  out  its 
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influence  to  soften  and  subdue  the  heart  of  every  one  who  should  come 
within  the  circle  of  its  power  ?  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful,  said 
thej,  and  they  bowed  before  it  and  freely  offered  it  their  adorations. 
We  call  this  indeed  a  fable,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  poet  may  not 
find  it  almost  a  reality  to  hb  own  soul  ?  Who  shall  say  that  there  mAj 
not  be  hours  when  he  shall  bow  to  an  unseen  influence,  which  steals 
upon  his  soul  and  kindles  in  him  thoughts  which  he  shall  breathe  upon 
the  world  in  forms  of  poetry.  It  in  such  an  influence  that  awakes 
within  him — as  says  that  truest  poet,  Wordsworth — 

"  A  passion  that  disturbs  him  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thonghts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interposed 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sun, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky  and  on  the  mind  of  man.** 

.Cb 


RATTER    VAN.  JBh>^<3|>J- 


A  BALLAD. 
[Concluded.] 

cni 

— Twas  thus  upon  a  summer  evening 
'Mid  the  ruins  of  the  Rhine, 
That  I  listened  to  the  legend 
Of  the  weirdsome  olden  time. 

CIV 

And  the  twilight  slowly  deepening 
Quivered  with  a  thousand  stars, 

Throbbing  thro'  her  conscious  bosom, 
'Mid  the  long  clouds'  level  bars. 

CV 

And  a  silvice  chill  and  ghastly 
Crushed  my  heart  with  lonely  pain, 

While  the  Hermit  paused,  then  crossing, 
Took  his  weary  tale  again. 
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CVI 

"  Tears  passed  on— throngbont  the  Bhine-land 

Far  the  warlike  trumpet  pealed, 
Summoning  each  lord  and  vassal 

To  the  conflicts  glorious  field. 

CVII 

"  And  the  Baron  wan  and  haggard 
With  the  curse  upon  his  brain- 
Gasping  as  for  life  and  freedom- 
Sought  the  field  of  war  again. 

CVIH 

**  Deeming  'mid  the  maddening  tumult 

That  her  voice  would  be  unheard,  * 

Echoing  thro'  his  heart's  cold  chambers 

Of  each  wUdlj  pleading  word. 

CIX 

•*  Or  perchance  in  madder  moments 

When  remorse  grew  dead  in  fear, 
And  throughout  the  startled  midnight 

Moans  and  wailings  thrilled  his  ear. 

CX 

**  And  amid  the  dusk j  glimmerings 

Of  the  curtains'  heavy  fold, 
Saw  a  face  glare  out  upon  him 

With  its  blue  ejes  fixed  and  cold. 

CJXI 

•*  Then  he  prayed  that  Death  might  greet  him 

With  its  chill  impassive  hand. 
And  he  fled  for  peace  and  penance 

To  the  far  off  holy  land.^ 

cxn 

^  Vainly  'midst  the  wildest  onset 

Of  the  battle's  thickest  strife, 
Snshed  the  Baron  with  the  bunlea 

Of  his  lost  embittered  life. 

CXTTT 

"  CJraving  wildly  death  might  free  him 

From  the  ever  present  pain 
That  with  a^ony  unceasing 

Worked  like  madness  on  his  brain. 

CXIV 

"  Vainly— for  the  curse  that  bound  him 

With  its  dark  and  withering  spell, 
Throbbed  within  his  aching  bosom 

Like  the  tolling  of  a  bell; 
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CXV 

*'  Some  deep  bell  thftt  slowly  tolling 

Throws  a  stillness  on  the  air, 
Telling  with  its  dnll  ribrations 

01  lost  hope  and  wild  despair. 

CXVI 

**  At  length — at  length  one  blessed  evening 

When  the  Battle's  strife  was  o'er, 
And  the  Baron's  heart  beat  llghtlj 

'Neath  the  sacred  wonnds  he  bore; 

CXVII 

**  Wandering  o'er  the  field  of  battle 
»  *Mid  the  wounded  and  the  slain, 

Winning  hopes  of  holy  pardon 
By  the  sweet  relief  of  pain. 

CXVIII 

"  Suddenly  a  low  deep  wailing 

Broke  upon  his  listening  var, 
One  deep  voice  of  passionate  fondness 

Mixed  with  broken  sobs  of  fear. 

CXIX 

**  And  he  saw  a  fair  young  beinc 

Kneeling  o'er  a  Moslem  chiet— 
With  her  arms  clasped  closely  -round  him 

In  the  madness  of  her  grief. 

cxx 

"  Wild  sweet  words  in  foreign  accents 

Strangly  thrilled  his  eager  ear, 
While  within  his  scorched  eyeballs 

Sprang  the  first  warm  grateful  tear 

CXXI 

'*  And  his  inward  spirit  melted^ 

As  before  the  Yii^n  mild 
With  clasped  hands  and  earnest  wonder 

Bows  the  spirit  of  a  child. 

cxsn 

**  All  to  him  unknown,  unquestioned 

Was  that  strange  yet  sweet  relief— 
And  with  eyes  of  love  and  pity 

Knelt  beside  the  dying  chief. 

cxxm 

**  Gently  from  her  arms  he  took  him 

Bst  he  saw  'twas  all  in  rain 
And  with  woman's  tender  instinct 

Gtere  him  to  hav  cUsp  again. 
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CXXIV 

"  One  mote  look  the  chieftain  gaye  him 

Then  it  turned  on  her— and  died — 
And  he  clasped  her  slight  form  trembling 

By  her  slaaghtered  father^s  side. 

CXXY 

**  And  her  pleading  eyes  bcsoiiglit  him 

With  their  warm  and  tearful  glance* 
And  he  felt  as  if  his  spirit 

Slumbered  in  some  blissfol  trance. 

cxxn 

"  And  from  then  the  Tnrkish  maiden 

Never  left  the  Baron's  side, 
Till  the  glad  Knigljt  bore  her  proudly 

To  the  Rhine-land  as  his  bride. 

cxxvn 

"  These  old  walls  so  weak  and  broken 

Echoed  with  the  revel's  shout, 
And  the  air  seemed  gay  with  laughter 

As  the  merry  peal  rahg  out. 

cxxvin 

**  Noble  youths  and  gentle  maidens 

Thronged  the  Baron's  festal  board, 
With  light  hearts  and  eyes  Uiat  sparkled 

As  the  flashing  wine  was  poured. 

CXXIX 

"  A"^  *!!®  J^^^S  tride  with  her  dark  eye# 

And  her  brow  so  purely  fair, 
And  the  pale  Syringa  blossom 

Wreathed  amid  her  raven  hair ; 

cxxx 

"And  the  passion  soft  and  tender 

Beaming  in  those  downcast  eyes,  ^ 

^;_^«r  young  heart  seemed  to  tremble 

With  love's  tearful  mysteries. 

CXXXl 

"  Bat  those  eyes  so  soft  and  tearful 

Beamed  on  eyes  that  beamed  agaid , 
Flashing  Wildest  l(jtea«dpiwsiaii 

For  a  youD^  page  *inid  her  traJfl. 

CXXXII 

"  And  the  night  grew  faint  with  watchintf 

As  the  revel  lasted  long— 
But  the  Baron  stout  and  stalwart 

Quaffed  the  latect  of  the  throng, 
o2 
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CXXXIll 

<*  Br  thehearth-ttone's  flickering  embers. 

Sat  the  Baron,  while  his  glance 
Seemed  to  pictnre  all  his  fntore 

With  ^a  gentle  si»eet  romance, 

CXXXIV 

'^Snddenlj  a  low  dnll  wailing, 

Then  a  quick  and  hollow  gnst 
Battled  the  stiff  plates  of  armor 

Motionless  with  years  and  rost. 

cxxxv 

**  Then  the  chamber  shook  with  shnddeif , 

And  the  lights  bnmt  blue  and  wan, 
And  there  fell  a  strange  misgiving 

On  the  heart  of  Batter  Van. 

CXXXVI 

*^  Shadows  'gotten  of  the  fire-light 

Danced  alon^  the  chamber  wall. 
Each  one  polnung  with  its  finger, 

From  the  the  (uapery  of  its  paU. 

cxxxvn 

**  And  the  Baron's  heart  sank  fainting^ 

While  npon  his  lips  the  name 
Of  the  lost  and  murdered  Clara 

Hovered  like  a  burning  flame. 

cxxxvm 

"  Then  the  misty  shadows  gathering 

Changed  and  melted,  while  the  cloud 
Seemed  to  bind  a  corpse-like  figure 

With  a  ghastly  wavering  shroud. 

CXXXIX 

• 

**  Thro'  the  tresses  of  the  fair  hair 
Shone  those  blue  eyes'  chilly  light, 
^  Like  the  stars  that  sparkle  coldly 

Thro'  the  wave-clouds  of  the  night. 

CXL 

*'  On  its  motionless  still  bosom 

Lay  a  blue  and  purple  wound, 
White  the  dizzy  air  seemed  dandng 

With  a  thonsand  gore-spots  'round* 

CXLI 

"  And  the  shrunk  lips  pale  and  parted 

Seemed  to  motion  in  the  air — 
'Twas  a  dream  of  murdered  Clarar— 

And  that  motbned  word—*  Despair'! 
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CXLII 

— *'  And  that  night  in  haste  and  madneia 

Steeds  were  monnted  in  the  stall, 
And  the  Baron*s  wild  retainers 

Poured  out  from  the  Castle  wall. 

cxun 

**  For  a  mmor  spread  like  terror, 

That  the  faithless  bride  had  fled, 
With  a  fair  young  page  who  bore  her 

From  the  Baron's  nuptial  bed. 

CXLIV 

*  Orer  hill  and  oyer  yallej, 

Swept  that  wild  and  hurrying  train- 
He  must  be  a  goodly  rider 

Who  can  win  her  back  again. 

CXLVj 

**  Thro'  the  midnight  fled  the  lovers 

Till  the  country  side  was  won, 
And  their  trembling  hearts  were  plighted 

!E  re  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

CXLVI 

— *^  Tears  passed  on — ^the  weary  pilgrun 

Besting  'mid  these  ruins  hoar, 
Ofken  met  an  old  man  wandering 

With  his  long  beard  silvered  o*er. 

CXLVn 

"  Muttering  to  himself  and  stopping, 

Then  with  wild  and  frenzied  cry. 
Starting  as  his  glaring  eye-balls 

Saw  somepluintom  passing  by. 

cxLvm 

"  And  the  legend  ?ayeth  ever 

Mid  the  dark  and  stormy  night, 
That  an  old  man  shrieks  and  kneeleth  • 

To  a  spectral  form  of  white. 

CXLIX 

*"  Thus  the  legend  of  the  Caaae, 

Old  and  worn  and  sad  and  grey'' — 
And  I  answered— but  the  Hermit 

Like  the  dream  had  passed  away. 

CL 

And  I  sat  and  sadly  pondered 

O'er  the  pride  and  grief  of  man — 
While  I  treasured  up  this  ballad 

Of  the  Baron  Batter  Van.  Cuoe. 
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Nes;ob  (n.n.337.) 
Solomon f  cum  var.  Uc, 


"I  said  of  mirth:  Who  doethitV* 

"  He  crieth,  Ha,  h»." 

Jbb, 
"  I  woDld  that  I  were  Bleeping.** 

Motherwell^p,  127. 
Eds.  Ind.  pasaim. 

Among  all  the  "  lost  arts"  of  our  forefathers,  we  regret  none  so  much  as  we  do 
the  employment  of  fairies.  The  "  little  people"  were  the/actotums  of  former  ages, 
and  all  oor  machinery  will  not  supply  their  place.  These  it  was  that  watched 
over  the  gentle  maiden,  helping  her  into  and  outof  loVe  scrapes  innumerable, which 
in  these  degenerate  days  the  darlings  have  to  manage  themselves ;  these  it  was 
that  assisted  the  chivalrous  knight  through  adventures  incredible,  even  unto  the 
4aily  conquering  of  four  and  twenty  giants,  not  one  of  whom  but  could  have  served 
the  «knight  without  this  supernatural  assistance,  very  much  as  their  brother  in 
Rabelais  was  wont  to  do ; — puc  them  in  a  hollow  tooth  until  dinner  time :  these 
doubtless,  Qhe  fairies,  we  mean,  and  not  the  giants,)  had  Editors'  Tables  been  car- 
rent  in  those  days,  would  have  been  called  on,  in  cases  of  special  emergency,  to 
write  them. 

Or  if  fairies  be  really  and  forever  an  "  obsolete  idea,"  what  a  priceless  treasare 
would  be  a  bottle  of  Sam  Weller's  **  self  acting  ink !"  This,  at  least,  may  be 
considered  as  in  keeping  with  that  most  ardent  of  all  spirits,  just  now,  the  "  spirit 
of  the  age:"  and  as  likely  to  be  realized  as  the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion,  the 
predictions  of  our  country's  future  greatness  in  Fourth  of  July  orations,  or  the  es- 
tebliAhment  of  a  true  system  of  Metaphysics  and  Theology  on  the  basis  of  Phre- 
nology and  Mesmerism.  With  such  a  friend  as  this,  the  lifu  of  an  editor  would 
be  comparative  Elysiuni^ ;  leaving  others  to  toil  on,racking  their  brains  and  black- 
ing their  fingers  as  we  do  now,  we  would  rush  into  our  biggest  easy  chair,  put  our 
Editorial  boots  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  watch  with  supreme  inditference  or 
lazy  curiosity  the  embodiment  of  brilliant  ideas,  soon  to  be  recognized  as  our  own, 
and  to  astonish  our  friends  with  the  display  of  all  the  talent  that  we  have  hitherto 
been  so  successful  in  concealing.  But  unfortunately  such  ink  is  as  far  from. 
Actual  existence  as  the  other  "  chateaux  en Espagw?^  above  said:  and  pleasant  as 
it  may  he  to  indulge  in  such  visions  for  the  while,  it  is  *' rather  the  other  of  the 
two"  to  awake  and  find  the  Table  still  unwritten,  the  end  of  the  month  approach* 
ing,  and  the  *'  devil"  not  exactly  to  /)ay,  but  to  choke,  or  in  some  other  way  to 
pacify.  Of  all  such  day*dreams,  we  may  say,  as  did  he  who  fell  from  the  top  of  a 
steeple  :  "  The  comin'  down  was'nt  so  perticlerly  onpleasant,  but  thefetehin*  tq> 

VKUP* 

For  some  reason  or  other,  all  the  aids  or  substitutes  for  writing  that  we  ever 
lieud  or  dreamed  of  bare  flitted  before  our  eyes  for  this  last  half  hour,  while  ve 
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■•t  biting  oar  nails,  ond  wondering  "  what  on  earth  to  say."  Dean  Swift  we  think  • 
it  is  who  tells  of  a  notable  project  by  which  words  uttered  through  a  trumpet  were 
to  record  ihemseives.  Ah,  if  this  were  but  so,  dear  Header,  what  a  nice  cosy  chat 
wonld  we  have  of  it :  for  we  feel  just  in  the  mood  for  talking,  and  could  hold  forth 
vnlimitedly.  "  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  these  bright  Spring  days  aro 
a  time  for  social  intercourse,  and  not  for  solitary  study.  In  the  short  days  and 
long  evenings  of  winter,  is  the  time  to  read,  and  meditale,  and  write;  even  Edi* 
tors*  Tables  may  be  concocted  then  with  comparative  Comfort,  if  you  have  bat« 
bright  fire  and  a  tea-kettle,  that  sings,  (like  some  of  the  College  Choir,)  through 
its  nose,  and  last  and  least,  in  point  of  importance,  brains.  But  now,  when  all 
aboat  you  is  bright  and  beautiful ; — ^when  all  Nature  seems  waking  from  her  long 
slumber,  and  even  the  woodchucks  come  forth  from  their  winter  retirement ; — in 
these  pleasant  Spring  days,  as  we  said  before,  we  too  cannot  help  feeling  gregari- 
ous ;  we  would  fain  throw  aside  the  book  and  the  pen,  and  roam  through  ihegrecu 
pastnres  and  by  the  still  waters  of  Freshman  River,  or  sitting  with  some  friend  at 
oar  window,  sweetly  enjoy  alike  his  confidence  and  his  maple  sugar. 

But  here  we  must  ceaso  our  Jeremiad  to  hear  with  all  deference  the  criticisms 
of  many  a  Junior,  Sophomore  or  Freshman  critic,  that  tlirowd  down  his  book  at 
the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  with  "  This  man  is  a  bore !  Why  don^t  he  write  an 
easy,  off-iiand  chat,  just  as  one  would  speak,  and  not  take  all  this  trouble  that  he 
complains  of?  If  I  were  but  Editor  now'' Softly,  my  dear  young  friend,  soft- 
ly! If  yon  veere  Editor  we  don't  doubt  that  yon  would  do  infinitely  better  than 
anyof  thoje  who  occupy  now  that  post:  but  whether  yon  would  do  all  that  you 
now  imagine,  is  a  question  *'  not  sufficiently  ascertained."  Never  was  there  a 
greater  misconception  than  exists  as  to  the  ease  of  this  so  called  "  off-hand"  writ- 
ing :  never  was  a  truer  thing  said  than  that  in  general  *'  easy  writing  is  confound- 
ed hard  reading,*'  and  t.  v.  It's  very  easy  to  soy,  "  write  as  you  would  talk :"  but 
to  c2o  it  ?  The  stream  of  ideas  that  flows  so  freely  in  a  friend's  presence,  becomu 
stationary  in  more  senses  than  one,  when  committed  to  pen,  ink,^and  paper.  One 
feels  sensitive  about  saying  funny  things  when  he  knows  they  will  be  read  by 
those  over  whose  feeling  at  the  time  he  has  no  such  control  as  a  tete-a-Ute  most 
always  give,  and  who  may  consequently  condemn  all  becanse  they  themselves  are 
blue,  or  cross,  or  hungry  at  the  time.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  the  <rue  reason  why 
the  Editors  of  the  Indicator  are  so  much  less  witty  than  they  easily  might  be 
They  know  that  a  man  who  has  flunked,  because  too  much  of  a  gsnius  to  get  hii 
lesson,— or  who  has  a  week's  headache  in  memory  of  a  **  glorious  evening," — is 
not  in  a  state  to  appreciate  joking,  however  well  intentioned — end  so  like  Dr. 
Holmes,  tfaey 

— "  never  dare  to  be 
So  funny  as  they  can!") 

Does  not  the  best  conversationist  niter  a  score  of  platitudes,  and  eyen  failnre8,in  an 
faonr,  which  wonld  be  perfectly  nnendnrable  in  print  ?  To  write  just  as  we  speak, 
wonld  make  no  flattering  display  of  most  of  ns :  a  great  deal  that  passes  for  most 
excellent  wit  in  the  warmth  of  a  gay  chat,  wonld  become  when  colder,  on  paper,  as 
heavy  and  ontasteful  as  cold  potatoes.  Not  a  little  of  the  art  of  making  people 
laugh,  too,  consists  in  judidonsly  setting  them  the  example :  we  have  thought 
aometimee  that  it  were  a  better  acoomplishment  to  start  with  tact  a  lavgh  at  your 
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oirn  second-hand  jokes,  than  to  lack  this  facnltj,  though  jou  ean  utter  first-rate 
ones. 

All  this  is  said,  as  oar  readers  may  bjr  this  time  need  to  be  informed,  in  the  way 
of  a  demi-semi-apology  to  those  critics  vrho  are  forerer  talking  about  **  ease,"^and 
"  off-hand  style.**  Wait  a  while,  my  dear  young  friends,  and  try  for  yourselTes: 
and  then  if  yon  do  not  agree  with  us,  you  may  write  as  off-hand  as  you  please, 
and  as  much  and  as  long  as  your  readers*  patience  will  endure.  When  you  are 
Editors, — if  that  honor  really  be  in  store  for  you, — you  will  be  wiser,  as  well  as 
sadder  men.  **  Yen  you're  a.  married  man,  (or  Editor^)  SamiTel,  youll  under- 
stand a  good  many  things  as  you  don't  understand  now ;  but  yether  it's  worth 
while  going  through  so  much,  to  learn  so  little,  as  the  charity-boy  said  yen  he  got 
to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  matter  o'  taste,    /rayther  think  it  isnV* 


Some  wag  has  sent  us,  perhaps  for  reyiew,  "  The  Harp  of  Genius.  Sacred  to 
the  Cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness.  Entirely  OriginaL  Written  by  Miss  B. 
Parker* — pp.  23.  Had  we  the  pleasui^e  of  Miss  P's  acquaintance,  we  should  en- 
deayor  to  assure  her  that  the  careful  assertion  of  her  harp's  entire  originality  was 
needless :  they  certainly  are  not  imitations  of  any  of  our  great  poets,  nor  will 
any  other,  we  opine,  ever  be  ungallant  enough  to  despoil  her  of  any  part  of  her 
laurels.  Seriously,  the  little  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  "  Cariosities  of  literar 
tore"  we  haye  seen.  It  contains  some  thirty  pieces — we  had  almost  said  of  verse: 
but  yerse  it  cannot  be  which  has  neither  rhyme  nor  measure,  though  broken  into 
somewhat  irregular  lines. — Commencing  with  an  "  Ode  to  the  Harp  of  Genius," 
which  is  thus  lucidly  addressed  as 

"  Ye  savoring  harp— heaven's  form 
With  strings  thoasand  unbroken !" 
we  have  ^^Tha  fledged  songsters  reproof  to  man,"  "  The  fallacious  hope  of  delu- 
sive deception,"  "  Efforts  substantiate  possibility,"  and  other  kindred  themes  dis- 
cussed in  the  manner  we  would  expect  from  such  a.  "  savoring  harp."  Much  ae 
we  are  tempted  to  adorn  our  pages  with  copius  selections,  we  must  refrain  from 
giving  more  than  one ; — an  extract  from  the  "  Utility  of  Education."  This  is  a 
subject  in  which  the  Editors  of  a  College  periodical  may  be  supposed  to  feel  es- 
pecial interest :  and  the  piece  has  moreover  tliis'  advantage,  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  of  all  which  ever  pretends  to  rhyme,  and  is,  in  fact,  decidedly  a  fawrabU 
specimen  of  the  work — 

"  Education — honored  title  I 

Bespeaking  excellence  and  worth ! 
Is  there  science  to  define  thee 

And  compute  thy  value  o'er  the  earth  ? 
'*  Tliy  intdligence  associates 

Language  that  is  most  refined 
With  sacred  views  correct,  explicit 
To  devote  the  immortal  mind  I 
Before  we  take  leave  of  Miss  P.  wo  wish  it  distinctly  undentood  that  our  disi^. 
probation  is  by  no  means  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  her  verses  is  in 
general  vague,  not  to  say  incomprehensible.     Such  a  |^le,  carried  out,  would  de. 
prive  us  of  a  great  deal  of  our  most  popular  poetry,  and  makeflMifU  ioxoadf  upon 
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Philosophy  and  Theology  itself!  We  have  read  somewhere,  (was  it  not  in  an 
old  Yale  Literary?)  an  article  "  On  the  use  of  the  Unintelligible  in  composition," 
the  motto  of  which  was  from  Homer,and  most  appropriate :  "  ov^avo&iv  o^o)^«i  »vS." 

The  author  of  &is  should  by  all  means  re- write  it  in  a  stout  octavo,  with  copious 
illuMtrations  of  his  own  doctrines :  and  thus  go  down  to  immortality  in  company 
with  Drs.  Campbell  and  Whately,  and  the  author  of"  The  Art  of  sinking  in  Poe- 
try.'* That  it  is  high  time  this  matter  were  reduced  to  a  science  is  but  too  plain : 
witness  the  following  extract  from  a  very  profound  work  just  published.  We  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  at  the  fiftieth  perusal  we  began  to  entertain  a  dim  idea  that  there 
mi^i  possibly  be  a  meaning  intended  in  it :  but  it  may  bother  some  of  our  readers, 
for  the  first  forty-jiine  times,  as  much  as  it  did  us. 

"  And  here,  if  we  will  take  the  conception  of  this  verified  objective  space-filling 
and  time-enduring  substance,  and  analyze  it  as  connective  notion  for  qualities  in 
one  space  and  events  in  one  time,  and  thus  standing  as  the  substantial  essence  and 
thing  in  itself  of  material  nature,  and  of  which  all  perceived  phenomena  of  quality 
and  event  are  but  the  modes  of  its  manifestation  through  the  different  organs  of 
the  sense ;  we  shall  in  such  analysis  be  able  to  find  many  apriori  principles  of  na- 
ture, as  the  analytical  elements  and  conditions  without  which  a  nature  of  things 
as  given  to  an  experience  determined  in  space  and  time  cannot  be.*' 

Clear,  isn't  it  ?  We  don't  see  how  a  person  could  comprehend  this,  and  enter- 
tain a  doubt  as  to  any  subject  whatever :  even  upon  the  famous  question  "  whether 
beside  the  real  being  of  actual  being  there  be  any  other  being  necessary,  to  cause  a 
thing  to  be !"  Without  accusing  the  learned  author  of  plagiarism,  we  must  confess 
that  we  trace  a  great  resemblance  to  a  fine  passage  in  a  Cherokee  work  on  the 
same  subject. 

"■  Raubeawyngloomibally,  looloo  i  bal  fiddle  deebumy?  Noudoant!  Lammking 
slibberkin  allyhoo  to  hummehugge  magcmensa  yt  zook  sedes  I" 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  in  the  original  for  the  express  benefit  of  our  lady 
readers:  bearing  in  mind  the  case  of  the  bookseller  Curll,  who  .as  Swift  most 
Tcraciously  rclateth, " was  argued  with  in  Hebrew:  which  language  he  not 
understanding,  it  was  observed  to  have  great  weight  with  him."  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  expect  that  the  coincidence  will  be  so  striking  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  both  languages :  but  to  our  own  mind  the  resemblance  is  almost 
perfect,  except  that  we  think  the  Cherokee  has  decidedly  the  advantage  in  point  of 
deamess. 

We  have  just  heard  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  work  from  which  the  above 
extract,  {thejirst  one,)  is  taken,  that  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  is  the  production  of 
an  eminent  divine,  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries :  but  on  its 
fint  appearance,  not  long  ago,  all  the  good  country  people  round,  who  of  course 

look  upon  Dr. as  a  second  Paul,  bought  it  up  with  avidity,  under  the 

impression  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  volume  of  Sennons,  and  would  make 
capital  Sunday  reading.  Now  there  is  scarcely  a  more  refinedly  metaphysical 
treatise  in  the  language :  and  we  cannot  help  imagining  with  some  glee  the  first 
"  Sunday  reading**  of  some  good  old  couple  therein.  There  they  sit,  Darby  and 
Joan  like,  on  each  side  of  the  huge  fire-place,  in  large  rocking  chairs  and  a  devout 
frame  of  mmd.  Darby  closes  the  ponderous  Bible;  perhaps, — ^if  it  be  evening— 
snnfis  with  bis  mighty  fingers  the  tallow  candles  of  his  gndewife's  own  dipping, 
and  opena  with  great  expectation  the  fair-printed  pages  of  "  BationalPsjehology." 
For  a  pag«  or  two  all  goes  well  enough,  with « little  aid  from  a  well  thumbed 
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Walker :  but  presently  Darby  comes  to  such  a  sentence  as  we  have  qnoted, — reads 
it  two  or  three  timc^  over,  wipes  his  specs,  looks  at  the  "  old  'ooman :" — Joan  re- 
turns his  glance  of  utter  despair,  and  the  profound  work  is  laid  aside  with  great 
respect  for  the  author,  but  precious  little  edification  ! 


Ichabod  has  been  making  a  most  insufferable  display  among  us  lately,  of  his 
new  gold  pencil :  to  the  especial  agony  of  his  brother  monitors,  whose  classes  hav- 
ing less  generosity  or  less  /in,  have  declined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  il- 
Instrious  predecessors.  We  wish  wa  could  immortalize  the  scene  of  presentation 
by  handing  it  down  to  posterity,  with  a  verbatim  report  of  the  two  speeches,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Indicator.  But  having  been  unable  to  obtain  copies  of  them,  and 
having  slept  over  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremony,  we  can  only  present  our  idea  of 
what  they  were,  or  uhdoubtcdly  should  have  been. 

The  Great  Unknown  having  taken  thcchcir,  and  the  class  being  supposed,  by  a 
pleasant  fiction,  to  have  come  to  order,  the  Committee  and  Ichabod  arose  in  their 
seats,  and  the  latter  thus  begun : 

"Dear  Ich.  The  Senior  class,  in  testimony  of  their  regard  for  your  deserts,  and 
your  c^tsregard  for  their  desertions,  have  subscribed  tlie  amount  of  in  - 

sums  varying  from  twenty-live  cents  to  ninepence  each,  and  appropriated  the 
same  to  the  purchase  of  the  gold  pencil  I  now  present  you.  It  was  the  beautiful 
inscription  of  an  ancient  dial,  -'Imark  only  the  hours  that  shine."  May  this  pen- 
cil, in  like  manner,  O  most  reverend  monitor,  mark  only  sunshiny  mornings !" 

To  which  the  blushing  Ichabod  thus  replied  v  "  Class-mates,  The  beautiful  pen- 
cil, of  the  value  of  (including  tlie  inscription,  which  cost,  as  I 
am  informed  cents,)  is  to  me  a  testimony  of  esteem  and  generosity 
^  from  yon,  as  grateful  and  as  unexpected  as  the  first  violet  that  peeps  from  the 
frozen  soil  of  heavy  winter.  In  regard  to  the  delicate  allusion  to  my  official  ca- 
pacity," (here  Ichabod  bluslied  still  more  deeply,)  "  I  can  only  say  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  that  I  hope  to  use  it  but  little  during 
the  short  remainder  of  my  term  of  office.  And  in  conclusion,  I  can  only  say,  that 
the  ancient  and  barbarous  custom  of  forcing  a  monitor  to  sleep  over,  himself,  by 
tying  him  in,  seems  to  have  gone  completely  but  of  ose  in  this  Institution :  inas- 
much I  have  not  been  so  ill-treated  once  during  my  n^onitorship,  although  my 
door  is  especially  adapted  to  such  a  process,and  I  have  often  been  unguarded  enough 
to  leave  an  old  bed-cord  outside !" 

With  blushes  of  shame  we  record  the  dereliction  of  one  of  our  number  on  thia 
important  occasion.  Nestor  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  poem,  but  most  inglori- 
onsly  flunked.  That  it  was  not  entirely  from  want  of  will,  inay  be  gathered  trom 
thb  fragment,  found  among  his  notes  on  Prof. 's  lectures — 

"  *  A  monitor  needeth  a  pencil,  'tis  true, 
But  surely  the  rubber  is  more  than  his  due.* 
Not  so,  my  good  friend ;  for  the  wise  Seniors  know 
That  the  rubber^s  for  use,  and  thepcnctV  for  show.** 


Dear  JBds.  Yale  Lit.    Wkll  we  «?o  J 
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FATALISM.        "P  ^  Pcv.4.'> 


So  far  as  profane  History  teaches,  there  have  always  been  fatalists*^ 
Far  back  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  world  was  young,  this  doctrine 
of  Fatalism  found  a  sympathising  chord  in  many  a  rude  barbarian's 
heart,  and  struck  off  strange  rude  music  from  untuned  strings.  When 
Poetry  came,  (if  indeed  it  did  not  come  in  the  first  human  heart,)  it 
fell  in  with  this  popular  notion,  and  Jove,  ^^  Greatest  and  Best,"  bows 
to  the  deci'ees  of  Fate.  He  can  prolong  the  Trojan  war  and  avert 
for  a  time  the  Grecian  Wrath  from  IHum,  biU  Trcfy  must  fall-^it  it 
Destiny. 

Then  came  the  philosophic  schools,  and  Fate  was  enshrined  above 
all  power  in  the  teachings  of  most  of  the  Grecian  masters.  Opinions 
on  this  subject  were  indeed  various  and  modified,  yet  all  seem  to 
have  had  some  general  idea  of  a  controlling  power  to  which  men  and 
gods  must  bow  in  equal  submission. 

Doubtless  the  origin  of  this  belief  lies  deep  in  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  Evidently,  at  first,  it  was  &feU  truth  rather  than  a  demonstrch 
ted  one.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  its  existance  can  be  traced 
back  long  anterior  to  the  great  systems  of  Philosophy  which  Greece 
gave  the  world.  As  something  felt  then,  we  have  to  deal  with  it,, 
though  we  may  hereailer  inquire  how  it  might  have  been  demonstra-- 
ted  or  defended  by  the  subtle  logicians  of  the  schools.  But  the  ques- 
tion still  returns,  Why  did  the  Greek  feel  that  there  was  a  Destiny  ? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  peculiar  features  of  purely  natural  religion,  combine  with  them 
certain  irreaistable  convictions  of  the  human  mind,  and  then  carry  out 
the  just  dedactions  which  follow. 
38 
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Beligion  is  based  on  necessity.  Man  must  worship.  This  trath  is 
mirrored  in  our  own  hearts,  and  the  history  of  eyery  tribe  of  men 
proves  it  beyond  dispute.  Apart  then  from  Revelation,  which  had 
but  faintly,  if  at  all,  shed  its  light  upon  Greece,  what  was  the  religion 
which  the  human  heart  must  form  for  itself — what  the  Deity  which 
the  untaught  soul  must  worship  ?  External  nature  and  his  own  rude 
heart  were  the  only  sources  whence  he  could  have  derived  his  idea  of 
Diety.  The  former  taught  him  at  first  mere  power,  and  that  not  om- 
nipotent. The  power  of  the  Grecian  Deity  was  merely  a  controll- 
ing, not  a  creating  one.  He  was  too  firm  a  believer  in  that  boasted 
motto,  *'  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,"  and  the  power,  which  only  governed  na- 
ture, though  it  was  embodied  in  beings  vast  and  terrible,  had  not  the 
semblance  of  omnipotence.  Indeed,  when  this  attribute  is  ascribed  to 
Jupiter,  it  is  in  a  subordinate  sense  as  the  mightiest  of  the  gods.  To  this 
idea  of  power  man  gave  intelligence  and  personality.  There  was 
enough  constancy  in  nature  to  indicate  a  plan,  yet  enough  of  change, 
•— enou^  of  storms  and  tempests  to  indicate  caprice  and  frailty. 
Just  such  a  being  as  himself  then  was  his  Deity ;  powerful,  intelligent, 
designing,  yet  fickle  and  inconstant;  conferring 'blessings  in  the  sun- 
shine and  the  shower,  but  executing  wrath  in  the  thunderbolt  and  tor- 
nado. These  irregularities  do  not  disclose  to  us  inconstancy  in  their 
author ;  but  the  Greek  knew  not  that  he  was  a  faUen  creature — ^knew 
not  that  there  was  a  curse  on  the  earth — knew  not  the  true  end  and 
adaptedness  of  the  whole  plan  of  nature.  Groping  his  way  therefore 
along  his  dark  path,  the  only  God  he  could  find  was  a  fickle  one. 
Such  was  the  Deity  which  he  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world. 

Having  no  Revelation  to  guide  him,  the  moral  attributes  of  his 
Divinity  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  his  own  moral  nature.  The 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain,  and  of  course  the  gods  of 
man's  own  invention  cannot  be  better  than  the  source  of  all  his  moral 
ideas-«  the  human  heart.  There  was  no  perfect  model  of  manhood  and 
virtue  before  the  Grecian  mind  whose  attributes  he  could  transfer  to 
Deity.  He  looked  around  him  for  the  most  virtuous,  and  he  was 
the  most  warlike  and  brave.  Grecian  virtue  was  vahr.  He  sought 
for  the  noblest  and  most  honored,  and  he  was  the  strongest.  It  was 
emphatically  a  physical  age.  The  Greek  had  not  an  idea  of  moral 
perfection.  Hence,  when  war  burst  forth,  they  called  it  the  sport  of  a 
god,  and  named  him  Mars.  Love  touched  their  rude  hearts,  and 
Venus,  fidr  as  the  sofl  searfoam  from  which  she  arose,  was  the  inspir- 
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lug  goddess.  When  we  behold  the  rains  of  some  magnificent  edifice, 
its  walls  of  masslTe  masoniy  crashed  together  as  bj  a  convulsion,  its 
stately  columns  prostrate  and  broken,  its  sculptured  pedhnent  defaced 
by  yiolence  and  time,  we  may  indeed  restore  in  imagination  the  wreck 
of  greatness,  and  feel  how  splendid  must  have  been  that  perfection  of 
pit  whose  ruins  are  so  magnificently  grand.  But  when  we  contem- 
plate the  wreck  of  the  human  soul,  we  cannot  thus  restore  the  moral 
perfection  which  man  has  lost  forever.  Having  lost  this  moral  per- 
fection himself,  and  having  no  model  of  excellence  before  him,  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  to  attain,  even  in  idea,  to  any  higher  morality  than 
he  feels  in  himself  or  discovers  in  others.  From  this  view,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Grecian's  best  god  could  have  been  nothing  more  than 
an  exaltation  of  the  Grecian's  best  hero.  There  was  an  impossibOity 
in  men,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  forming  over 
them  gods  better  than  themselves,  till  there  came  to  us  an  embodiment 
of  moral  perfection  in  Him  who  lived  as  never  man  lived — who  died 
as  only  God  can  die !  Thus  we  see  the  limit  beyond  which  man 
could  not  go.  His  gods  were  mighty,  but  not  omnipotent;  they 
could  control,  but  not  create ;  and  in  the  most  charitable  view  of  their 
morality,  they  were  but  monstrous  impersonations  of  the  combined 
power  and  depravity  of  the  human  heart. 

Let  us  look  at  another  thing  which  was  irresistably  forced  upon  the 
reflective  mind,  and  by  combining  this  with  our  previous  conclusion, 
deduce  the  origin  of  Fatalism.  On  an  examination  of  his  constitution 
and  relations,  man  was  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  a  conviction 
of  Necessity.  He  felt  an  indefinable,  yet  no  less  real  constraint  rest- 
ing upon  him.  Such  a  feeling  often  rises  unbidden  o'er  the  soul,  and 
we  are  conscious  of  a  dictation,  perhaps  hidden  from  common  appre- 
hension, yet  which  we  cannot  fail  to  obey.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the 
Greek,  when  such  thoughts  came  over  him,  fell  back  and  called  it 
Fate.  But  a  more  obvious  source  of  this  belief  is  found  in  his  reason- 
ings about  exteraal  nature.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  already  arrived,  that  his  gods  were  necessarily  imper- 
fect and  like  himself.  Creative  energy  was  not  an  attribute  of  his 
Deity,  and  as  he  looked  around  him,  the  question  came  down  upon 
bis  soul,  Why  does  matter  exist?  The  impossibility  of  inferring 
or  even  conceiving  the  creation  of  something  out  of  nothing,  except 
as  taught  by  Revelation,  drove  him  to  an  eternity  of  matter;  and 
when  he  asked  himself  why  it  existed  at  all,  he  could  only  answeri 
th€r$  wa$  a  necessity.    Matter  exists ;  his  Deity  could  not  have  crea- 
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ted  it ;  the  next  step  led  him  to  Fatalism.  Thus  his  own  feelings,  and 
his  highest  deductions  from  nature,  forced  the  Grecian  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  was  an  infinite  Necessity  which  controlled  all  things. 

In  this  manner  were  mankind,  under  the  hllnd  guidance  of  Reason, 
driven  to  Fatality.  We  can  readily  conceive  however  of  various 
other  ways  in  which  the  belief  may  have  been  advocated  and  confirm- 
ed. Thus,  every  conceivable  event  will  certainly  happen  or  it  will 
not;  if  it  wiU  happen,  there  is  no  contingency  and  no  possibility  of  its 
failing  to  happen  ;  if  it  will  not  happen,  there  is  likewise  no  contin- 
gency and  no  possibility  that  it  shall  happen  ;  a  Necessity  then  con- 
trols every  event.  Again,  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  are 
felt  to  be  unconditional  and  necessary.  Every  effect  not  only  does, 
but  must  have  a  cause.  Every  cause  not  only  does,  but  must  produce 
an  effect.  This  necessity  is  beyond  human  control  or  the  agency  of 
the  gods,  and  is  felt  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things — it  is  Fate. 
The  indisputable  certainty  of  all  first  iruths,  and  the  equal  certainty 
of  the  demonstrable  truths  of  Mathematics  lead  to  the  same  result. 

A  belief  in  Fatality,  thus  impressed  on  the  mind,  received  many 
modifications  from  the  great  masters  of  Grecian  Philosophy.  Some 
regarded  it  as  a  blind,  indefinable,  inexorable  power  which  governed, 
it  knew  not  how — which  compelled,  it  knew  not  why.  Others  seem 
to  have  confounded  it  with  Jove  himself.  While  to  Zeno,  Fate  was 
that  necessity  by  which  "  God,  or  the  primitive  intelligent  fluid  can 
act  only  according  to  his  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  passive  princi- 
ple which  he  ensouls  :  and  souls  emanated  from  the  universal  soul,  are, 
for  the  same  reason,  subject  to  fatal  laws  in  their  sphere  of  action.* 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Greeks  were  practically  consistent 
with  their  Fatalism.  Zeno  indeed  attempted  it,  but  was  always  care- 
ful to  have  two  or  three  friends  with  him  whose  watchful  solicitude 
might  rescue  him  from  those  casualties  and  dangers  which  his  own 
pride  forbade  him  to  avoid.  In  later  times  however,  this  has  been 
acted  upon  as  well  as  believed.  Fatalism  was  a  leading  doctrine  in 
the  creed  of  Mohammed,  and  his  too  faithful  followers  acted  upon  it 
with  a  vengeance.  If  an  accident  happened  to  one,  he  consoled  him- 
self with  the  refleqtion  that  it  was  decreed  from  all  Eteriiity,  and 
could  not  have  been  avoided.  If  a  tottering  edifice  threatejied  to  fall 
and  crush  him,  the  haughty  Mussulman,  whose  very  name  signifies 
>^  resigned  lo  God,"  would  not  move  a  foot  to  escape  the  ruin — ^if  he  mm 

♦  Henry's  Hist,  of  Phil.  Vol.  I.  p  164. 
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fated  to  die  tken,  he  could  not  prolong  life,  and  if  he  was  destined  to 
live,  there  was  no  power  in  the  falling  timbers  to  harm  him.  But  it 
bad  a  more  important  bearing  on  the  Mohammedan  chai*acter.  It  was 
the  secret  of  that  reckless  daring  and  rash  bravery  which  so  eminent- 
ly characterized  "the  faithful."  It  gave  a  terror  to  the  Moslem's 
fierce  war-cry  "AUah,  Al  Allah  Achbar,*^  and  nerved  with  an  almost 
invincible  fearlessness  the  flashing  cimeters  which  struck  for  the  Cres- 
cent and  the  False  Prophet  ,  The  chivalry  of  the  crusaders  could  not 
cope  with  it.  and  the  standard  of  the  Red  Cross  went  down  in  the  bat- 
tle of  swords  where  the  Moslems  fought  under  the  shield  of  Des- 
tiny. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  Necessity  which  we  have  thus  far 
spoken  of  has  been  an  indefinable  and  blind  one.  In  later  times  it  has 
assumed  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  the  more  stately  garb  of  Philo- 
sophical Necessity.  Assuming  the  Will  to  be  determined  by  the 
strongest  motive,  and  that  these  motives  are  beyond  our  own  control, 
Hobbes,  and  after  him  a  host  of  others,  has  affirmed  the  unconditional 
necessity  of  every  act.  Pressing  it  home  fearlessly  to  its  conse- 
quences, on  the  one  hand.  Dr.  Priestley  builds  up  a  system  of  pure 
materialism,  and  on  the  other,  the  elder  Edwards  stands  forth  as  the 
champion  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  reduces  all  things  to  his  supreme 
pleasure  and  determination.  Another  class  of  men,  basing  them- 
selves on  the  consciousness  of  a  power  of  free  choice  in  every  man, 
have  utterly  denied  Necessity,  and  affirmed  the  unconditional  freedom, 
of  moral  agents.  For  the  last  two  centuries,  it  has  been  a  war  without 
quarter.  The  ablest  champions  have  entered  the  lists,  and  especial- 
ly in  our  own  country,  it  has  been  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  philo- 
sophical controversy.  Thfe  question  is  by  no  means  decided  now. 
We  have  "  Edwards  on  the  Will."  "  Review  of  Edwards,""  Review  of 
Edwards  reviewed,"  and  "  Examination  of  Review  of  Edwards  re- 
viewed." The  combatants,  both  friend  and  foe,  close  darkly  around 
this  mightiest  champion,  yet  are  ready  to  break  a  lance  with  any  philo- 
sophic knight  who  dares  enter  the  arena. 

In  our  own  humble  opinion  (and  indeed  it  should  be  humble  where 
the  best  minds  so  essentially  differ,)  the  position  of  each  party  is  equal- 
ly tenable.  Because  one  side  of  the  shield  is  gold,  it  does  not  prove 
bat  the  other  may  be  silver ;  because  there  is  a  necessity  in  all  hu- 
man actions,  it  does  not  disprove  the  freedom  of  moral  agents.  The 
question  in  our  view  discloses  these  two  great  truths,  paradoxical  only 
to  our  feeble  understanding,  unconditional  necemty  and  nwrgifnt- 
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dom.  Each  appeals  to  our  own  consciousness  as  the  nitimate  test  of 
its  trathfalness,  and  each  without  the  other  leads  into  inextricable 
difficultj. 

Without  attempting  any  labored  vindication  of  this  position,  it  maj 
be  well  to  notice  its  Barmony  with  another  Necessity  and  Freedom 
which  we  must  admit  beyond  controversy,  viz.  that  of  Theology.  If 
there  is  one  truth  taught  in  the  Bible,  it  is  God's  sovereignty  and  pre- 
destination. If  there  is  another  truth  as  clearly  taught,  it  is  man's  mor- 
al freedom  and  accountability.  They  stand  there,  not  as  antagonistic, 
but  as  constituting  the  key-stone  of  that  divinely  glorious  arch  which 
spans  the  rational  creation — Grod's  providence  and  grace.  Grant  that  * 
we  cannot  understand  them ;  shall  we  deny  the  truths  of  God  because 
of  our  feebleness  ?  So  it  is  with  Philosophical  Necessity  and  Freedom. 
Harmonize  them  if  you  can ;  if  you  cannot,  we  must  still  admit  both. 
In  this  view  of  things,  Reason  vindicates  Revelation,  and  Revelation 
comes  and  gives  its  awful  sanction  to  Philosophy.  They  are  both 
precious  truths  to  the  philosopher  and  the  christian.  Perhaps  much 
of  their  apparent  inconsistency  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  more 
correct  definitions — ^we  would  by  no  means  object  to  any  fair  attempt 
to  reconcile  them ;  but  to  establish  one  to  the  subversion  of  the  other 
is  more  than  man  can  do,  and  more  than  he  should  dare  attempt. 

We  should  indeed  be  happy  that  the  harsh  destiny  of  the  Stoic  has 
been  substituted  by  a  Necessity,  as  certain  indeed,  yet  consistent  with 
*  and  depending  on  human  freedom,  and  to  the  vindication  of  which 
Philosophy  and  Revelation  lend  their  highest  powers.  As  respects 
material  things,  the  Greek  was  driven  back  to  chaos.  There  begins 
his  Theogony : — ^^  Chaos  was  first,  then  came  into  being  broad-breast- 
ed Earth,  the  gloomy  Tartarus,  and  Love.">  But  the  philosopher  and 
christian  take  a  far  nobler  view  of  things  as  they  transpired  in  the 
past  eternity.  They  behold  Omnipotent  Power  creating  a  Universe 
out  of  nothing.  It  is  a  conception  grand  beyond  measure.  Longinus, 
the  great  critic  ot  Palmyra,  confessed  that  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  reach- 
ed the  very  hejght  of  sublimity,  when  he  affirmed  <<  God  said  let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light !" 

We  have  sketched  the  Fatalism  of  the  Grf  eks,  examined  hastily 
the  Fatalism  of  Philosophy,  and  bowed  to  the  Fatalism  of  the  Bible. 
If  the  views  are  not  correct,  we  alone  are  responsible. 

Ralph. 
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EXCERPTA. 


•p  ^  1  (^  *  ,_"? 


— **  Thing!  «re  not  what  the j  seem.** 

War  is  not  what  it  seems.  Rich  and  gorgeous  in  its  pageantry,  it 
is  erud  as  the  grant*  Oh  how  thej  strive  to  make  it  pleasant  1  The 
hrilliant  uaiform,  the  polished  armor,  the  proud  caparison  of  the  pranc- 
ing war-horse,  the  imposing  array  of  marshalled  hosts,  and  the  mus- 
ic which  leads  the  warrior  heart  a  captive  and  nerves  it  up  to  daring 
deeds — thej  have  flun^  overy  charm  around  it  to  hide  its  loathesome- 
ness  and  guilt.  The  poet  sings  of  nohle  warfare  and  the  strife  of 
heroes.  The  orator  catches  up  the  sound  and  echoes  hack  the  con- 
queror's fame.  The  christian  talks  shudderinglj  of  its  evils,  jet  alas, 
too  often  rejoices  over  glorious  victories. 

*' As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound  ; 
As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 
Were  gored  withoat  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch 
Who  fell  in  battle  doing  bloody  deeds, 
Passed  off  to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  kill*d ; 
As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 
No  God  to  judge  him  /" 


AsTBONOMT  is  the  pride  of  Mathematics  and  the  glory  of  all  sci- 
ence. There  is  a  charm  about  the  stars,  and  as  they  move  above  us 
in  :h»  ir  solemn  uid  mystic  dance,  no  wonder  the  ancients  thought 
them  harbingers  of  good  or  ill — ^no  wonder  they  sacredly  consulted 
them  to  learn  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations. 

"  The  world  in  its  boyhood  was  crednlotis,  and  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  stars.** 

Hipparchus  dared  to  number  the  stam.''  Such  is  the  record  of 
the  elder  Pliny;  and  we  may  well  smile  at  the  infancy  of  science,  and 
pity  the  credulity  which  could  characterise  as  an  act  of  historic  dar- 
ing that  first  and  simplest  step  in  Astronomy. 

Now  tliey  have  done  more  than  number  them/  The  astronomer 
has  begun  by  Measuring  a  base  line  on  the  earth ;  ftom  this  he  haB 
determined  the  height  of  a  mountain ;  the  height  of  a  aoantain  hat 
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constituted  the  basis  from  which^he  has  calculated  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  ;  the  earth's  diameter  has  enabled  him  to  measure  the  distance 
of  the  sun  ;  and  from  the  distance  of  the  sun  he  has  calculated  bow. 
far  are  those  ever  changeless  orbs  which  we  call  ^fixedJ^  Thus  sub- 
llmelj  has  he  arisen  from  a  single  longitudinal  line  which  he  can 
measure  with  a  chain  till  he  has  computed  the  distance  at  which  God 
made  the  stars  to  burn — at  which  he  placed  their  everlasting  habita- 
tions in  space  I 

He  has  weighed  each  planet  in  the  scales  of  his  science,  and  has 
found  out  the  times  in  which  they  describe  their  orbits  round  the  sun. 
Rising  above  planets  and  suns,  he  beholds  sjkem  after  system  of 
more  distant  orbs  gleaming  up  before  him  in  that  dark  space,  still  re- 
ceding one  beyond  another,  as  if  to  baffle  his  skill  and  mock  his  preten- 
sions forever!  And  as  he  has  watched  them  with  his  telescopes 
steadily  shining  in  their  mighty  grandeur,  and  has  pressed  after  them 
farther  and  farther  down  the  depths  of  immensity,  his  soul  has  shrunk 
shudderingly  back,  amazed,  lost,  confounded  with  infinity,  and  he  has 
cried  out  fearfully  in  his  weakness — "  God  is  Force !"  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  noble  in  science  than  another,  one  thing  which  more  hum- 
bles man  and  exalts  God,  it  is  the  contemplaion  of  those  broad  dark 
fields  of  night  where  the  stars  forever  burn — where  the  worlds  forever  ^ 
roll  sublimely  in  the  presence  of  Omnipotence ! 


The  Scholar  is  the  parent  of  Literature.  He  is  the  writer  of  His- 
tory, and  the  chronicler  of  men  and  nations.  From  the  earliest  age, 
the  stream  of  time  flows  down  to  the  present  day.  Its  dark  and  troub- 
led waters  give  token  of  many  a  black  and  angry  storm.  It  has 
swept  down  many  a  broken  fragment  of  things  beautiful  and  precious, 
with  many  a  piece  of  quaint  old  armor  and  many  a  rude  and  rusty 
implement  of  art,  while  here  and  there  some  palely  glittering  gem  tells 
of  a  bright  day  that  is  past.  It  has  been  tlie  scholar's  task  to  gather 
up  these  fragments,  to  examine  and  compare  them,  and  then  form  them 
into  history.  Vague  and  uncertain  may  be  our  ancient  annals,  but 
they  are  far  better  than  none,  and  the  scholar  has  arranged  them. 

He  that  has  ever  dreamed  a  dream  of  poetry,  must  love  the  schol- 
ar. He  has  created  those  burmng  thoughts  which  lift  the  sonl  above 
reality  and  let  it  in  to  revel  in  the  legiona  of  the  ideal  and  the  pexfect. 
M  u  ike  charm  of  Ufe-^thU  Poeiry/    It  refines  the  intellect  and 
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makes  it  soul.  It  softens  the  roughness  of  man  and  makes  him  more 
like  woman.  It  takes  woman  in  all  her  loveliness,  and  throws  a  sweet- 
er charm  around  her  tender  nature.  Ye  that  have  hearts  to  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful  in  Poetry,  wreathe  a  chapletfor  the  scholar's  brow  I 
Eloquence — how  shall  I  speak  of  eloquence?  They  only  have 
been  eloquent  who  have  been  scholars.  I  have  listened  to  the  stir- 
ing  words  of  the  orator.  I  have  felt  them  moving  in  my  heart  and 
awakening  every  deep  feeling  in  my  soul,  and  then  have  realized 
how,  like  a  little  child,  I  was  led  by  eloquence.  It  is  not  wonderful — 
all  men  have  been  so.  When  Demosthenes,  that  prince  of  ancient 
orators,  poured  forth  his  deep  and  passionate  appeal  ib  his  country- 
men, tearing  away  the  mask  of  intriguing  power,  and  scotching  Mac- 
edon  with  his.  fierce  invective,  and  when,  at  his  last  scathitig  word^ 
the  united  voice  of  the  men  of  Athens  rose  up — "  Lh  us  march  againgt 
Philip^'*  who  will  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  eloquence — t?ho  will 
say  that  it  Sas  fully  probed  the  deep  heart  of  man, — that  it  htfd 
yet  sounded  the  most  secret  fountain  of  his  feelings  ?  We  owe  Elo- 
quence to  the  true  scholar. 


The  scholar  has  laid  the  sun  undef  tribute  arid  robbed  it  of  its  un- 
erring pencil  to  paint  his  miniatures.  He  has  plundered  the  storm- 
cloud  of  its  red  lightning,  chained  it  to  his  telegraphic  wires,  and  used 
its  matchless  speed  to  transmit  intelligence.  In  the  fine  arts  too,  he 
has  nobly  triumphed.  He  has  wrought  the  marble  till  it  was  almost 
life,  and  his  skill  was  baffled  only  when  he  would  have  warmed^ it  anA 
made  it  breathe.  On  his  panoramic  canvass,  you  see  the  moving  tide 
of  life  in  some  densely  peopled  city,  or  the  stately  fiowings  of  some 
mighty  river  from  its  mountain  source  even  till  it  pours  its  flood  inta 
the  ocean.  And  when  he  wills  to  wake  the  chords  of  harmony,  and  bid 
the  strains  of  music  rise,  then  doth  the  spirit  bow  to  its  magic  spell,— 
then  doth  the  soul  thrill  to  its  strange  influence,  and  own  that  music 
hath  a  charm ! 


All  the  historic  proofs  of  Revelation,  the  circumstantial  and  some-' 
times  direct  testimony  of  heathen  authors,  and  the  obvious  fulfilments 
of  prophecy,  have  been  collected  and  transmitted  to  us  by  the  scholar^s* 
patient  toil.  The  exposition  and  defense  of  the  christian  faith ;  the 
illustrating  its  harmony  with  our  own  consciousness  and  with  the  sw 
84 
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cessarj  dedacti5n3  from  external  nature ;  the  disooyery  of  a  Creator 
in  the  creatare ;  the  inference  of  a  great  Lawgiver  from  the  invariable 
and  unchanging  laws  of  science ;  the  reflection  of  a  perfect  Judge  in 
Ihe  conscience  which  judges  every  man ; — ^these  it  has  been  the  schol- 
ar's task  to  develop^-^these  the  scholar's  triumph  to  maintain. 


Where  now  is  the  art  which  piled  up  the  colossal  pyramids? 

which  tempered  the  ancient  graving  instruments  of  copper  ?  which 

taught  the  oracles  to  speak,  and  Memnon's  statue  to  utter  harp-like 

music  at  the  sun-rise  ?    Where  is  the  skill  that  embalmed  the  dead  of 

Egypt?    Lost,  lost  forever  amid  the  shadows  of  Antiquity.     We 

grope  our  way  darkly,  guided  by  the  dim  and  flickering  torch-light  of 

history,  but  we  find  there  only  the  ruins  of  greatness.   ^Forgetfukesa 

has  shrouded  all  the  rest ! 

Pd. 


THE  WILD  ROSE, 


JU'c^-^ 


A  wild  rose  bloom'd  in  a  shady  bower*, 
A  soft  warm  breeze  kissM  the  modest  flower ; 
The  dell  where  it  grew  was  to  all  unknown-^ 
Oh  I  sweetly  the  wild  rose  blnsh'd  there  alone! 


By  chance  I  stray'd  where  the  solemn  trees 
Wayed  their  long  strait  arms  at  the  passing  breeze, 
And  deep  were  the  thoughts  of  that  lonely  hour 
Which  the  son!  sent  forth  with  its  hidden  power. 


Bat  down  where  the  passion-feeling  grows 
Gash'd  a  fount  of  love  for  that  modest  rose  j 
And  I  thought,  as  I  placed  it  on  my  heart, 
Oh !  BCTer  will  I  and  that  wild  rose  part  1 
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THE  FIRE  SPIRITS. 

Thb  North  American  Indians  generallj  make  but  a  small  figure  in 
the  historj  of  magic.  In  the  rude  forms  in  which  the  art  has  been 
practiced  among  them,  few  expect  to  find  any  of  those  higher  develop- 
ments which  magic  has  ^hibited  in  the  history  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Yet  the  traditions  of  some  of  the  tribes 
teU  Qs  of  a  strange  power  which  was  formerly  exercised  among  them, 
and  which  indicated  a  knowledge  and  skill,  in  some  of  the  primeval 
tenants  of  this  soil,  of  which  the  magi  never  dreamed.  Especially  are 
such  traditions  current  among  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  powerful 
tribes  which  formerly  roamed  over  the  everglades  of  Florida.  The 
legend  which  I  have  to  relate,  will  partly  illustrate  this.  It  is  but  a 
type  of  many  which  are  strictly  regarded  as  truth  by  the  veracious 
chroniclers  of  Indian  story. 

It  was  many  years  before  the  settlement  of  this  country  by  the 
whites,  that  the  Mickasookies  were  led  by  a  chieflain  whose  warlike 
spirit  and  daring  valor,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  His  very  ifame,  Yaholuche  (great  cloud)  was  a  cause 
of  fear,  and  the  warriors  of  many  a  mighty  tribe,  quailed  before  him, 
as  though,  indeed  they  expected  to  see  the  lightnings  quiver  and  the 
thunderbolts  descend  upon  them  at  his  approach.  All  the  cunning 
and  the  dexterity  of  the  Indian,  were  employed  by  the  harrassed 
tribes  against  him,  but  in  vain.  Spies  were  set  upon  his  actions,  but 
they  were  invariably  detected  and  made  to  feel  the  effect  of  his  fierce 
wrath.  Ambuscades  were  laid  for  him,  but  he  passed  through  them 
unharmed ;  arrows  from  unseen  hands  were  showered  upon  him,  but  as 
though  ihey  had  struck  the  solid  rock  ihey  bounded  back,  leaving 
him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  unsuccessful  bowmen.  Sur- 
prises were  planned  against  him,  but  his  vigilance  defeated  every  ef- 
fort and  his  revenge  was  deadly  when  it  came  upon  the  tribes  which 
had  leagued  against  him.  None  knew  when  to  prepare  for  his  com- 
ing for  silently  and  unheralded  he  came  upon  his  victims,  revealing 
himself  to  their  view  by  the  light  of  their  burning  villages.  At  the 
head  of  his  tribe,  he  was  indeed  a  formidable  enemy.  Matchless  in 
size  and  strength ; — ^fleet  as  the  wind ;— ^with  a  courage  ever  undis- 
mayed, he  led  on  his  warriors  who  felt  as  they  followed  his  guidance! 
assured  of  victory. 
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But  his  powers  had  not  yet  been  tested  te  the  uttermost.  Far  to 
the  north,  lived  a  tribe,  'whose  chieftain  laughed  M'ith  ecom  at  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  "  great  cloud."  Fearless  of  his  wrath,  they  had 
trespassed  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Mickasookies ; — ^and  by 
several  barbarous  acts,  had  dared  the  warlike  Yaboluchc  to  revenge 
them.  It  needed  no  fan  to  inflame  that  passion  in  the  breast  of  the 
stem  warrior,  and  assembling  his  braves  around  him,  they  commenced 
their  stealthy  march  towards  the  village  of  the  enemy.  Proverbial 
as  is  the  stoicism  of  the  Indian,  yet  in  the  present  case,  an  observer 
could  not  have  failed  to  mark  the  expression  of  revengeful  desire 
which  scowled  from  the  faces  of  the  warriors  as  they  silently  proceeded 
on  their  destroying  mission.  To  this,  there  was  but  one  exception. 
Gamalee,  a  young  warrior,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  for 
bis  military  prowess — walked  with  the  rest  in  the  same  moody  silence, 
but  with  far  different  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind.  His  soul  re- 
volted from  the  expedition  ;  but  the  name  which  he  had  already  won, 
and  the  fire  which  sat  in  his  eagle  eye,  told  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  fear.  He 'had  looked  upon  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Ot- 
temattas,  and  his  daring  soul  leaped  within  him,  at  the  thought  of  her 
sharing  the  danger  which  now  threatened  her  tribe.  A  thousand 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  and  a  thousand  schemes  of  Indian 
cunning  were  devised  to  rescue  the  maiden  from  becoming  a  victim 
in  the  general  slaughter  of  her  tribe.  In  his  recent  visits  to  her,  he 
had  seen  the  strength  of  the  Ottematta.^,  and  knew  that  unwarned, 
they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  force  that  was  to  be  brought 
against  them.  Could  he  warn  Cheti  Haiola  (rising  star)  of  her  dan- 
ger, the  tribe  might  well  be  devoted  to  destruction;  but  this  could  not 
be  done  without  giving  the  whole  of  the  Ottemattas  notice  of  the  sur- 
prise that  was  planned  by  Yahokche. 

Two  days  had  passed,  and  they  were  yet  three  days'  journey  from 
the  Ottemattas'  village.  The  night  of  the  second  day,  the  warriors 
threw  themselves  around  the  watch-fires,  leaving  Gamalee  to  guard 
them  agsdnst  unseen  danger.  In  the  morning,  as  -they  rose  up,  he 
was  gone.  An  arrow  marked  with  blood,  was  the  only  trace  of  him 
they  could  find ;  and  with  muttered  execrations  against  the  foe  that 
had  robbed  their  number  of  so  brave  a  warrior  they  proceeded  cau- 
tiously on  their  march. 

The  tribe  of  the  Ottemattas  was  no  despicable  enemy.  Their  chief 
ifEchu  Matte,  or  water  serpent,)  was  renowned  for  his  ferocious  cour- 
f^  as  well  as  his  native  cunning  and  dexteritjr.    His  warriors  were 
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braves  whom  he  had  led  on  against  the  surrounding  tribes,  till  their 
ability  to  follow  their  chieflain  became  undoubted.  A  rising  emi- 
nence was  the  site  of  the  village  which  tkeir  eyes  had  never  yet  seen 
devastated  by  a  conqueror.  The  lodge  of  the  chief  was  hung  around 
with  such  trophies  of  his  valor,  as  made  the  young  braves  look  up  to 
him  almost  with  envy«  To  him  and  to  his  daughter,  the  bright-eyed 
Cheti  Halola,  was  given  the  homage  of  the  tribe.  Many  a  young 
warrior  had  offered  with  eagerness  to  weave  for  her  a  lodge  hung  with 
the  beautiful  silkweed ;  but  her  mind  ,was  roaming  away  amid  other 
scenes,  while  thoughts  of  the  young  Mickasookie  chief  gave  her  a 
hope  which  yet  she  knew,  rather  than  see  accomplished,  her  tribe  would 
doom  her  to  destruction.  A  day  had  passed,  and  she  sat  alone  in  her 
own  rude  apartment,  in  her  father's  lodge,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  as  though  with  the  sight  she  would  shut  out  the  consciousness  of 
surrounding  objects.  A  step  struck  lightly  on  the  floor,  and  the  voice 
of  the  warrior  of  whom  she  had  been  dreaming,  sounded  in  her  ears. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  with  all  the  her  native  spirit  roused,  listen- 
ed to  the  tale  which  the  young  Mickasookie  cautiously  whispered  to 
her : — "  Gamalee  is  a  brave  warrior, — ^his  eye  is  like  the  panther's 
when  he  bounds  upon  his  prey,  and  terrible  is  its  angry  glance.  His 
strength  bows  the  tall  sapling  to  the  ground,  and  his  step  is  steathly 
as  the  course  of  the  water  serpent..  A  hundred  hearts  beat  with  fear 
as  his  war-whoop  is  heard,  for  a  hundred  braves  have  fallen  by  the 
sped  of  his  arrow.  Yet  a  cloud  rests  upon  his  heart — darkness 
dwells  within  his  spirit.  He  remembers  the  council  fire  and  the  war 
dance  of  his  tribe.  He  thinks  of  the  war  path  which  they  took--of 
his  own  escape  from  the  warriors — of  the  arrow  which  he  left  stained 
in  his  own  blood.  He  sees  them  come  upon  the  surprised  village  of 
the  Ottematta  warriors — ^he  hears  the  sound  of  their  war-whoop  peal- 
ing in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  He  beholds  the  flames  of  the  burning 
village,  and  none  shall  escape  the  arrows  of  his  tribe.  Haintstohe 
(good) — ^the  rising  star  is  very  beautiful — will  she  stay  where  there 
is  so  much  danger  ?  Let  her  arise— ^let  her  come  to  a  lodge  that  was 
never  yet  burned  by  an  enemy — which  is  hung  around  with  the  scalps 
which  Gramalee  has  taken  in  battle.  He  will  guard  her  from  danger, 
and  she  will  lift  the  cloud  from  his  heart,  and  chase  the  darkness  from 
his  soul.    Will  Cheti  Haiola  answer  ?" 

»It  is  weU,'*  said  she,^<'but  shaU  the  daughter  of  an  Ottematta 
chieftain  fly  like  the  base  Saputka  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
leave  no  warning  ?    Let  Gramalee  go,  and  she  will  seek  her  &ther  by 
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the  oouncil  fire.  Let  him  stay  bj  the  Eagle's  Bodcy  and  she  will 
come  and  flj  with  him  from  the  place  that  has  become  wearisome  to 
her." 

The  young  warrior  beat  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  as  though  he 
would  keep  back  the  thoughts  of  the  design  of  his  tribe  being  frus- 
trated from  gaining  a  mastery  over  him,  and  then,  with  a  stealthy 
step,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Eagle's  Bock.  With  a  quick  step  the 
^aid  rushed  in  upon  the  council.  A  muttered  exclamation  of  surprise 
broke  from  the  stern  warriors,  and  her  father,  with  uplifted  toma- 
hawk, strode  forward,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  such  an  unheard-of 
intrusion. 

She  knelt  before  him.  <'  The  Great  Spirit,"  said  she,  ^has  whis- 
pered to  Cheti  Haiola  as  she  lay  upon  her  conch.  In  her  dreams 
she  saw  a  great  cloud;  it  came  from  the  south;  it  spread  over  the 
heavens.  Its  lightnings  scattered  devastation  around,  and  its  thun- 
ders shook  the  earth  to  its  very  center ;  the  light  fled,  and  darkness 
came  at  its  approach.  The  winds  surged  mightily  through  the  for- 
ests, hit  there  was  no  rain.'*  She  arose.  ^  The  Great  Spirit  speak- 
eth  well,"  said  the  chieftain.    *^  Ugh !  let  the  maiden  begone." 

She  hastened  to  the  side  of  Gramalee,  and  with  a  trusting  heart 
followed  him  on  their  long  journey.  It  would  take  .too  long  to  give 
an  account  of  the  battle  that  was  fought  when  the  Mickasookies  came 
near  the  scene  of  their  proposed  vengeance.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  were  led  into  an  ambuscade  by  their  cunning  enemies,  who 
poured  their  arrows  thickly  upon  them.  An  Indian  warfare  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  flight  of  Yaholuche  and  the  small  remnant  of  his 
warriors.     They  arrived  at  their  village  a  few  days  after. 

Gkunalee,  who  had  secreted  Cheti  Haiola  in  one  of  the  apartments 
of  a  cave  near  by,  met  the  chieftain  with  a  cunningly  devised  stoiy 
of  his  escape  ftrom  an  evil  spirit  that  had  borne  him  far  away  from 
his  tribe. 

After  a  day  had  been  spent  in  preparation,  Yaholuche  summcwed 
his  chief  wamors  to  assemble  on  a  certain  eminence,  to  inquire  of 
the  fire  spirits  for  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  Huge  fires  were  kindled 
npon  every  pinnacle,  and  the  red  glare  cast  over  the  village  and  upcm 
the  surrounding  forests,  with  the  dusky  forms  of  the  warriors  as  they 
stood  around,  preparing  to  confront  the  dread  spirits  of  the  fiery  ele- 
ment, made  the  scene  imposing,  if  not  terrific  Yaholuche  stood  in 
the  center  of  his  warriors,  and  repeated  over  and  over  his  incantap- 
Horn  to  At  spirits.    The  warriors  passed  slowly  around  him,  catching 
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fiom  hia  lips  the  chanty  repeating  it  in  the  same  monotonous  tone,  and 
casting  at  intervals  handfuls  of  the  powdered  Lawrus  miUUafolium 
above  and  around  them.  Suddenly  the  chief  bounded  from  them,  and 
catching  up  a  bail  of  flre,  he  flung  it  with  terrific  force  high  into  the  air. 
It  threw outathousandscintillations;  then  burst,  and  the  light  breeze 
wafl^  it  awaj.  A  sound  like  the  mighty  roar  of  the  whirlwind  then 
burst  upon  the  ear — ^the  flames  shot  up  with  a  terrific  glare,  high 
towards  the  heaven&— the  earth  shook  and  trembled  beneath  the  war- 
riorsy  and  then  the  flames  sunk  suddenly  away ;  but  the  spirit  came  not. 

The  fires  were  again  enkindled,  and  the  incantations  assumed  a 
different  form.  The  chief  sat  upon  the  ground,  while  his  warriors 
marched  around  him  throwing  about  copious  handfuls  of  the  powdered 
LanreL  Before  him,  on  a  pile  of  combustibles,  were  placed  his  bow, 
his  quiver,  his  scalping-knife  and  his  tomahawk.  Three  magical  cir- 
cles were  drawn  around  the  pile,  and  the  spirit  was  invoked  to  come 
and  receive  the  offering.  Fire  was  dien  applied,  but  instead  of  the 
azure  cirdet  of  flame  which  was  wont  to  herald  the  coming  of  their 
wishes,  a  black  cloud  of  smokd  hung  for  a  moment  over  the  pile,  and 
then  vanisJied  away,  leaving  it  still  unconsumed. 

The  spirit  of  the  fierce  Yaholuctfe  was  then  roused ;  he  sprang  to 
hia  i4eiy  and  his  voice  rang  clear  and  shrill  as  a  clarion  above  the 
roaring  flames  around  him — ^  Shall  the  fire  spirits  baffle  the  victor  of 
a  thousand  battles  ?  Shall  they  not  come  at  his  call,  and  bow  down 
and  tremble  before  him  ?  But  they  shall  not  elude  his  vigilance. 
He  will  rush  to  their  very  jaws  and  force  for  himself  an  answer/' 
He  then  rushed  forward,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fierce 
fires  that  had  been  built  around  them.  In  a  moment  he  came  forth 
unscathed,  and  scattering  the  fire-brands  into  the  midst  of  his  war- 
riors, he  cried — ^  Wagh  !  Yaholuche  is  a  great  doud.  A  glance  of 
hia  eye  mocks  the  angry  lightning,  and  his  voice  is  more  terrible  to 
hia  enemies  than  the  descending  thunderbolt  He  has  stood  by  the 
fiery  spirit  he  lias  mocked  at  their  furious  wrath,  and  by  his  own  arts 
forced  an  answer*    Shall  he  speak  ?" 

An  old  warrior  stepped  forth.'  <<  Erepah,"  said  he,  ^^  is  very  aged.** 
Hia  head  ia  white  like  the  proud  king  of  eagles,  yet  his  hand  is  as 
firm  aa  the  strongest  warrior,  and  his  footstep  is  very  sure  upon  the 
war-path  of  his  enemy.  His  eyes  are  fiill  of  light  when  they  look 
upon  Yalohuche,  for  they  never  beheld  bravery  like  hia  upon  the 
battle-field,  or  saw  the  like  of  his  wisdom  at  the  coundl-firea.  Let 
him  speak  and  declare  unto  us  the  message  of  the  hidden  spirits.'' 
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"  My  father  has  spoken  well/'  said  Yaholuche,  "  let  him  listen* 
There  has  been  treason  around  our  council  fires ;  it  has  crept  among 
our  brave  warriors ;  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  ears  of  our  enemies. 
Hulkwa!  and  the  traitor  has  lived  to  make  us  women.  He  has 
brought  for  a  wife  the  daughter  of  the  Ottematta  chieflain,  and  has 
hid  her  in  the  cave  below  us.  Wagh !  has  our  revenge  failed  and 
shall  he  ^ive?" 

"  Let  him  die,"  muttered  tl^  warriors. 

Gamalee  stood  calm  and  apparently  unconcerned  as  they  rushed 
towai*d  him.  They  seized  him,  and  a  number  guarded  him,  while 
others'descended  to  the  cave  in  search  of  Cheti  Haiola.  She  was  soon 
brought  forth,  and  the  two  were  bound  to  a  lofty  pine  tree  that  stood 
upon  the  summit  There  was  a  scornful  smile  on  the  features  of  Gam- 
alee  as  they  bound  him  by  the  side  of  her  whom  he  had  rescued,  and 
even  as  the  combustibles  were  heaped  around  them,  he  whispered 
to  her  words  of  hope  and  comfort  Yaholuche  held  a  fiaming  brand 
to  the  pile ;  but  a  wind  from  the  forest  hurled  it  back  against  himself, 
and  scattered  like  cl^afif  the  faggots  before  it. '  The  soul  of  the  savage 
chieflain  sunk  within  him  as  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  movings 
of  the  wind  spirit,  for* he  knew  that  then  his  hour  was  come.  He  fell 
upon  his  face  and  listened  as  the  spirit  came  on  with  a  rushing  might 
as  though  it  revelled  in  the  wild  excess  of  its  power.  The  giant  oaks 
of  the  forest,  whose  sturdy  arms  had  withstood  the  decays  of  centuries, 
bowed  down  to  the  very  ground  before  its  imperious  breath.  The 
mountains  were  levelled  like  the  dust  on  the  plain  and  the  hills  bowed 
in  silence  before  it  as  it  came  thundering  on.  The  clouds  dissolved 
as  it  drew  nigh,  and  a  figure  of  shapeless  dimensions  hovered  over  the 
rock  whereon  stood  the  astonished  warriors.  A  voice  was  heard, 
telling  Yaholuche  that  his  power  was  at  an  end.  A  mightier  one  than 
the  fire  spirits  had  been  invoked  by  Gamalee  and  its  destructive  pow- 
ers now  came  upon  the  tribe.  A  dense  cloud  hung  for  a  moment  over 
the  rock.  When  it  vanished,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  warriors  lay 
strewn  around.  But  one  had  escaped.  The  village  had  shared  in  the 
general  destruction  and  Gamalee  and  his  astonished  bride  were  alone, 
himself  the  last  living  representative  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Mickasookies.  From  him  arose  a  new  race,  which  became  in 
time,  numerous  and  mighty  as  the  warlike  one  from  which  he 
sprang. 
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FORGIVE  AND  FORGET.     -3  rv-^  ^  S 


"  There  is  one  moment  likest  hearen 

When  hearts  that  once  hare  lored  again 
Forgire  and  are  forgiven.** 

January  Ih.  oftht  IndieaUiT, 


There's  a  secret  in  living  if  folks  onlj  knew, 
An  Alchjrmy  precious  and  golden  and  tme, 
More  precious  than  '*gold  dust"  tho'  pure  and  refined, 
For  its  mint  is  the  heart  and  its  store-house  the  mind, 
Now  guess  what  I  mean— for  as  true  as  I  lire    « 
That  dear  little  secret's^' forget  and  forgive.' 


If  folks  did'nt  spat  so,  we'd  all  live  in  peace, 

As  nicely  gregarious  and  cosy  as  geese — 

No  great  Qoosej-Ghinder  would  stick  up  his  bill 

And  prove  by  his  bite  **  the  existence  of  will," 

And  weak  little  gooses  could  keep  their  tail-feathers 

If  they'd  follow  my  motto  thro'  all  sorts  of  weathers. 


How  ftinoy  it  is  too,  so  nuny  don't  know 
In  the  first  place  to  pull  the  right  string  to  the  bow. 
And  many  a  knot  that  their  patience  may  try. 
With  a  curb  to  their  temper  might  then  be  got  by— 
And  the  heart  and  the  brow  be  unruffled-^and  yet 
How  few  that  are  tried  can  forgive  and  foxgtt. 


When  hearts  that  have  loved  have  grown  cold  and  estranged, 
And  looks  that  beamed  fondness  are  donded  and  changed, 

And  words  hotly  spoken  and  grieved  fwr  wiUi  tears 
Have  broken  the  trust  and  the  firiendship  of  yean,-- 
Oh !  think  mid  thy  pride  and  thy  secret  regret, 
That  the  balm  of  the  wound  ia—fozgive  and  forget 
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Yet  1  look  in  thy  spirit— for  love  may  retam 
And  kindle  the  embers  that  still  feebly  barn, 
And  let  this  tr^e  whisper  breathe  high  in  thy  heart, 
"  'Tioen  better  to  love  than  thus  suffer  apaH''-^ 
Let  the  Past  teach  the  Future  more  wisely  than  yet— 
For  the  Friendship  that's  tme  can  forgive  and  forget 


And  now  an  adieu,— if  yon  list  to  my  lay, 
May  each  in  yonr  tho*ts  bear  my  motto  away. 
It*s  a  crude  simple  rhyme,  but  its  truth  may  impart 
A  joy  to  the  gentle  and  loving  of  heart ; 
And  an  end  too  I'd  claim  far  more  practical  yet- 
In  behalf  of  the  rhymet^-:/or^tve  tokd  forget  I ! 

CUJUS  XT  Cajobw 


.v^^'-^- 


REALITY,  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  IDEAL. 


"  'Twixt  Truth  and  Error,  there's  this  difference  known, 
Error  is  fruitful,  Trulh  is  only  one  " 


There  is  a  truth  in  all  things.  Hidden  beneath  the  rubbish  of  the 
Past,  or  concealed  within  the  folds  of  present  error,  it  still  lives  to 
task  the  intellect  of  man.  Ignorance  is  the  god  who  stretches  out 
over  the  world  his  iron  rod,  and  bids  men  be  content — but  he  is  grow- 
ing old.  A  giant  now  and  then  arises  and  almost  wrests  the  sceptre 
from  his  grasp ;  yet  who  is  wise  ?  A  mystery  gathers  around  life, 
and  man  would  solve  it.  He  feels  that  there  is  truth,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  power  to  find  it,  inwrought  into  the  very  texture  of 
his  being,  leads  on  to  effort.  He  forms  his  heau-ideal  of  a  Universe, 
and  would  see  if  God's  is  built  in  conformity  to  his  imaginary  modeL 
The  more  he  examines,  the  more  deeply  does  he  feel  there  is  a  grand 
perfection — ^a  sublime  reality,  bodied  forth  in  the  labors  of  the  Infi- 
nite. Himself  a  spark  of  Deity,  he  would  observe  the  movements  of 
the  vast  machine  of  which  he  is  an  atom  in  Infinitude,  and  g^ve  up 
effort  only  with  his  life.  Such  a  man  may,  like  Goethe,  come  to 
nothing  but  a  ^  dreamy  resignation''  in  his  toils,  but  this  were  better 
than  an  everlasting  doubt  The  crowd  do  indeed  move  on  in  one 
death-march  through  the  shadows  of  time,  till  they  stumble  on  the 
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substance  of  Eternity ;  but  the  true  man — the  hero  who  feek  adivini* 
ty  Btir  within  him — would  enter  the  labyrinth  of  being  and  of  thought^ 
and  come  forth  bearing  a  torch-light  to  guide  his  fellow  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  truth. 

Has  he  found  out  the  secret  ?  No,  he  has  had  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
region  of  Beality,  yet  this  must  answer  for  the  absence  of  the  noon- 
tide sun.  This  even  were  better  than  broad  darkness  for  it  says  to 
his  inquiring  spirit^  <<  Seek,  and  thou  shalt  find." 

We  would  notice  some  of  the  attempts  which  such  have  made,  and 
are  still  making  to  explain  what  from  the  very  nature  of  human  de- 
pendence, Deity  alone  can  know. 

Search  through  the  records  of  aU  the  giant  Past,  and  see  how  men 
have  endeavored  vainly  to  pry  into  the  wonders,  and  touch  the  secret- 
springs  of  Nature  and  of  Heason. 

The  Babelites  would  build  a  tower  whose  summit  should  pierce  the 
sky,  and  let  them  gaze  on  the  footsteps  of  angels,  or  mock  at  the 
plodding  world  below.  The  Sophists  could  deny  all  reality  and  pro- 
claim man's  existence — the  being  of  an  idle  dream !  Pythagoras 
would  explain  the  movements  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  yet  these  suns 
must  work  out  their  music  in  tones  of  richest  harmony,^  as  they  rolL 
He  would  unravel  the  mysteries  which  hang  around  the  humnn  spirit^ 
confident  that  there  is  in  all  things  a  certainty ;  but  rather  than  con- 
fess he  traveled  through  a  land  of  darkness  and  shadows,  he  chose  to 
tell  us  of  the  origin  of  life,  its  transmigrations  through  brute  and  angel, 
and  its  immortal  career  of  shame  and  glory  till  it  come  into  the  pres- 
ence of  infinite  majesty,  and  repose  on  the  bosom  of  Hope,  the  Com- 
forter. 

^  Roger  Bacon  proclaimed  to  the  scholastic  age  in  which  he  flour- 
ished that  he  had  discovered  that  alchemistic  power  which  should 
transmute  all  metals  into  gold ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
who  could  believe  in  honesty  of  heart  that  they  had  found  a  remedy 
for  all  **  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Gondorcet  maintamed  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  infinite  perfectibility,  and  with  all  the  gravity  and 
assurance  of  a  mock  philosopher  asserted  to  the  world,  that  light 
should  break  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  in  such  a  fiood,  that 
even  the  most  ignorant  would  be  able  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
of  human  life,  and  understand  all  the  mysterious  processes  of  Nature. 

What  stronger  proof  is  necessary  that  men  will  have  some  belief 
in  what  is  unrevealed  than  is  everywhere  seen  in  the  sacrifices  of 
blood,  or  broken  hearts ;   in  the  explanations  of  those  momentous 
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fftcU  we  see  in  nature,  which  though  they  live  but  through  one's  life- 
dme,  and  are  superseded  hj  other  theories  equally  absurd  or  fanciful, 
yet  serve  as  a  foundation  for  hope  of  good,  and  cheer  the  saddened 
heart  amid  its  toils  and  struggles  through  a  land  of  sorrows,  on  its 
journey  up  to  **  Grod — ^who  is  our  home.'*  The  gaping  crowd  look  up 
with  awe  and  reverence  to  him  who  shall  propound  to  them  any  neW 
system  of  morals  or  religion,  and  they  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their 
souls,  if  he  give  but  crumbs.  They  know  there  must  be  light  some- 
where'--a  reality  from  which  has  come  their  vague  idea  of  duty  and 
destiny. 

Some  tell  us  that  they  must  have  demonstrative  truth  ere  they  ad- 
mit the  proposition  we  lay  down,  forgetting  that  Truth  is  ''one,"  and 
that  Mi  is  the  standard  to  which  should  be  referred  all  inquiries  in 
whatever  field  we  search.    Whatever  opposes  any  declaration,  unless 
'itself  an  error,  proves  the  assertion  false.    A  fact  in  science  or  reli- 
gion is  a  fact  only  when  all  things,  accurately  understood,  conspire  to 
Bhow  it  true.    Herein  lies  the  test  we  may  apply  to  all  discoveries. 
**  Nulla  falsa  doctrina  est,  quae  non  aliquid  veri  permisceat."* 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  agencies,  must  hare 
a  foundation  in  truth,  or  it  could  never  have  been  believed  and  advo- 
cated.   There  must  be  8om«  reason  for  the  universal  belief  that  there 
are  unquiet  souls  which  rise  from  the  grave 

**  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal*d|— and  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  ware 
The  torch  of  hell  aronnd  the  mnrderer's  bed.*' 

If  Error  lives,  like  the  viper,  among  the  flowers  of  truth,  and  does  not 
show  its  hideous  deformity  by  an  independent  existence,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  semblance  of  truth,  if  not  Reality  itself,  is  the  basis  . 
of  all  systeaofl  of  philosophy  and  religion.  If  Plato's  doctrine  of  etern- 
al archetypes  uncreated  ideas,  and  Des  Cartes'  supposed  proof  of  his 
eadstOBce,  *^  Gogito,  ergo  sum,"  are  proved  to  be,  the  one  but  a  dream  of 
an  excited  imagination,  the  other  a  petitio  prtncipii ;  it  is  no  contra- 
diction to  the  assertion,  that  Truth  was  at  the  foundation  of  their 
upecolationB  t  or  in  other  words,  had  there  been  no  such  thing  as  Ideas 
at  Animal  existence,  external  to  themselves,  these  philosophers  would 
never  have  fabricated  their  systems  of  philosophy.  Confident  that  there 
is  a  cauie  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  they  started  with  this  as 
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an  nltimate,  and  hence,  incoiitix)rertible  truth,  and  if  in  their  inquiries, 
thej  transcended  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  built  up  structures  which 
shake  with  every  passing  breeze,  if  they  do  not  already  lie  in  ruins ; 
Reality  must  nevertheless  have  been  the  source  from  which  they  draw 
the  basis  of  their  ideal  theories. 

Even  Epictetus  found  out  that  God  sent  man  into  the  world  to  be  a 
spectator  of  his  works,  and  himself,  and  not  only  to  be  a  spectator,  but 
an  interpreter  and  announcer  of  the  wonders  he  beholds  and  adores.* 
Bacon  too,  had  a  right  view  when  he  called  man,  '*  Naturae  minister 
et  interpres."  Still  the  discoverer  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  knew 
well  that  there  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  beyond  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  fully  to  explore, — ^^  opus  quod  operatur  Dens  a  primor- 
dio  usque  ad  finem." 

"  Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  0  child  of  mortal  birth, 
And  impotent  ihj  tongue.    Ib  thy  short  span 
Capacious  of  this  uniTersal  frame  ? 
Thy  wisdom  all-sufficient?'' 

Here  on  a  terra  incognita  is  the  scene  of  human  speculation. 
While  some  require  full  demonstration  of  the  truth,  others  are  con- 
tent to  rest  on  what  seems  reality.  La  Place  could  demonstrate  that 
it  was  *^  infinity  to  one"  that  a  God  exists ;  yet  his  refusal  to  believe  and 
trust  him,  teaches  us  that  if  mathematics  be  the  science  of  absolute 
oertidnty  to  celestial  beings,  it  is  not  to  man.  Man's  faculties  are 
limited,  and  hence,  in  an  arithmetical  process,  errors  may  creep  in  im- 
perceptibly as  well  as  in  moral  reasonings. 

The  bright  rays  of  primitive  truth  come  to  us  often  through  such  re- 
fracting and  distorting  media  that  what  seems  a  fact,  may  more  clear- 
ly, when  no  clouds  or  darkness  obscure  the  radiant  sun,  be  seen  a 
stupendous  &lsehood.  Astronomy,  but  slightly  understood,  may  seem 
a  suUime  fiction  of  the  imagination ;  Craniology  may  climb  up  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  and  paint  upon  her  map  the  position  of  every  human 
faculty,  and  yet,  every  man  is  a  mystery  to  his  fellow  man — ^  every 
human  character  is  made  up  of  incongruities,"  and  till  some  one  appears 
who  knows  himself ,  we  shall  rest  in  darkness  as  to  what  man  really 
18.  Too  long  have  men  listened  to,  and  obeyed  the  ipse  dixit  of  some 
great  philosopher  while  they  forgot  that  it  is  for  every  one  to  exam- 
ine the  basis  of  his  belief.     Free,  independent  thought— this  it  is 
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which  brashes  aside  the  cobwebs  and  dust,  and  lets  us  in  to  gaze  up- 
on the  hidden  springs  of  Nature.  Thej  tell  us  all  the  solid  matter  in 
the  Universe  maj  be  squeezed  into  a  nut-shell.  The  sceptic  says 
that  because  one  animal  kills  and  feeds  upon  another,  Grod  is  a  being 
of  malevolence ; — that  the  human  soul  struggles  on  in  life  under  a 
thousand  ills,  and  hence,  its  failures  need  no  future  hell  to  pay  up 
Justice.  Such  are  some  of  the  shadows  men  seize  on,  and  though 
their  minds  are  still  unsatisfied,  declare  it  were  better  thus  to  do  than 
to  embrace  a  truth  folded  up  in  mystery. 

To  act  in  this  way — what  is  it  but  to  heap  insult  on  him, 

«*  Who  bailt  the  spacious  universe,  and  deck'd 
"^  Each  part  so  richly  with  whatever  pertains 

To  life,  to  health,  to  pleasure  t" 

O  man,  who  art  discouraged  by  seeming  contrarieties,  wake  up  and 
feel  there  is  a  truth  in  thee  /  Hidden  it  may  be — it  is  still  there  in 
thy  inmost  being.  There  is  then  a  real  amid  the  vast  imaginary  : 
seek  it,  and  thou  shalt  not  seek  in  vain.  . 

Not  every  mystery  shall  be  made  clear  by  man,  yet  something  may 
be  revealed  by  eflTort,  earnest  and  persevering,  after  truth.  The  ea- 
gle flight  of  the  human  mind  may  yet  solve  the  riddle  of  the  rolling 
stars.  In  every  trembling  insect— every  quivering  leaf — every  sun- 
beam, dwells  an  eternal  truth.  It  is  written,  if  not  in  characters  of 
gold^across  the  sky,  in  every  atom  of  a  universe.  It  may  not  live 
in  large  quartos  free  from  a  mixture  with  the  plainest  error,  but  yet 
glow  in  a  single  line.     Indeed,  it  is  not  man's 


-"  to  usurp  the  throne  of  God, 


Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod," 

and  try  to  penetrate  into  those  mysteries  of  freedom  and  destiny,  of 
life,  soul,  intellect,  farther  than  is  within  the  power  of  his  faculties ; 
but  it  is  for  him  to  construct  instruments  which  shall  unfold  what  may 
be  learnt ;  to  draw  out  plans  of  benevolence,  to  show  the  ignorant  du- 
ty, and  guide  all  to  the  altar  where  they  may  confess  the  littleness  of 
their  own  powers,  and  worship  Deity. 

The  bold  daring  of  his  enterprise  is  one  of  the  prime  glories  of 
man's  nature.  Still,  he  whose  soul  pants  for  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  true  and  real,  if  he  follow  Science,  may  well  remember  that 
he  goes  out  on  pathless  waters  with  no  sure  pole  star  to  guide  his  ves- 
sel—all is  a  boundless  sea  of  darkness,  and  it  is  for  him  to  set  up  a 
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beacon-llgbt  that  shall  shine  forever  on  the  generations  which  are  to 
come.  The  truths  of  science  are  not  learned  by  a  revelation  direct 
from  heaven ;  man  must  discover  all,  nor  yet  think  that  Boyle  or 
Newton  stands  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  Luke  or  John. 
Theorists  now  are  afloat  in  sufficient  numbers  on  the  stream  of  human 
life,  and  we  shall  do  no  one  hurt  to  survey  well  the  track  along  which 
we  are  moving, — to  gaze  well  on  that  bridge  which  we  see  they 
have  attempted  to  throw  across  the  vast  ocean  of  Gmmerian  dark- 
ness. They  have  set  up  a  pyramid  which  they  would  fain  believe 
throws  into  contempt  the  monuments  of  Egypt ;  but  it  stands  on  its 
apex,  and  every  blast  of  truth  threatens  to  bury  in  its  ruins  the  fear- 
less dreamers  or  enthusiasts  who  built  it.  Self-knowledge  is  a  lesson 
for  all  to  learn.  Without  it,  man  undertakes  what  cannot  be  known ; 
with  it  he  is  almost  omnipotent,  for  he  attempts  that  which  may  be 
achieved.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  a  creature  struggling  in  vain,  of  . 
whom  when  in  company  with  spiritual  existences,  the  poet  enraptured 
with  the  view  of  his  divine  attributes  exclaims, 

"  How  near  he  presses  on  the  angel's  wing  I 
Which  is  the  seraph  t   which  the  child  of  daj  1" 

Simplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  truly  great.  The  humble  inquirer 
after  truth  shall  not  toil  forever  in  a  world  of  thick  darkness  without 
catching  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  light.  Look  not  then,  thou  man, 
at  the  ^  firmament :  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire;'*  nor 
at  the  rolling  earth, — ^nor  yet  into  thine  own  being,  with  the  hope  that 
thou  shalt  find  no  mystery ;  nor  with  the  fear  .that  thou  shalt  discover 
no  reality.  The  Sun  of  Truth  has  appeared  in  the  Eastern  horizon,^ — 
it  is  ascending  the  heavens, — the  first  mists  of  the  dawning  are  dis- 
pelled ;  and  though  other  clouds  are  drawn  forth  from  the  teeming 
soil  by  the  warmth  of  its  penetrating  beams,  still  press  on  in  thy 
pathway,  and  it  shall  bring  thee  to  a  destiny  of  glory. 

*  •  Jb. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

We  each  have  a  Guardian  Angel, 
And  he  dwells  within  the  heart, 

Where  he  sitteth  ever  praying 
That  we  take  the  better  part 


^^rKK   Xc^  '^^'^' 
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That  in  all  oar  life's  great  warfare, 

We  may  battle  for  the  right, 
May  be  faithful  in  the  day-time 

And  be  watchful  in  the  night 

First  he  comes  to  us  in  childhood, 

When  the  conflict  is  begun ; 
Still  he  guides  us  and  he  guards  us 

'Till  the  field  of  Life  is  won. 

All  Life  long  he  bears  our  burdens, 

And  he  traces  on  the  sand, 
The  shore  of  Death's  dark  rirer 

That  there  is  a  better  land. 

Joj  for  those  who  heed  his  warning, 

Seek  and  find  the  golden  shore, 
Sorrow  for  the  heart  whose  coldness 

Stills  his  voice  forercrmore. 

EGO  I!!  J 


"1?vU»-^  ^  EDITORS'  TABLE. 

"  We  hare  had  pleasant  hours,  but  they  are  gone." 

Perdval. 

*'  Behold  this  dreamer  cometh." 

JoiepfCt  Brethrm. 

**  As  a  sybil's  dream  of  prophetic  thought" 

Mrs,  HemoMM, 

" So  ends  my  tale." 


Well,  we  must  part.  Reader,  we  shall  no  longer  serve  up  for  you  the  mingled 
**  grave"  and  " gay,"  the  *' lively"  and  *'  severe"  of  our  little  sheet.  Has  it  been 
a  welcome  visitant  ?  we  are  glad;  has  it  been  the  butt  of  ridicule  ?  we  don't 
care  a  straw.  We  will "  fold  us  in  our  virture,"  as  Flaccns  has  it,  and  rise  serenely 
above  the  petty  criticism  of  the  world.  Indicator  No.  9  we  now  present  to  yon. 
Bead  it  well,  for  it  contains  the  last  words  of  us  Jive ;  perhaps  yon  will  like  to  re- 
member them  when  we  meet  again 

«  On  the  world's  broad  field  of  batde." 
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Being  so  near  tbe  time  of  our  college  graduation,  (we  dont  any  of  as  expect  to 
be  "  ient  off,"]  and  having  already  airiyed  at  tlie  end  of  onr  editorial  jonmej,  we 
luiTe  felt  for  some  time  in  a  fitmood  for  moral  reflection ;  especially  so  since  the  gay 
Fatare  comes  ever  dancing  before  ns,  and  we  know  not  how  deeply  it  may  be 
colored  by  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  Past.  And  we  bad  thought  of  giving  you 
a  homily  opon  things  in  general,  and  life  in  particular ;  bat  fearing  lest  we  should 
become  *the  type  of  a  new  species  to  be  described  in  the  next  edition  of  "  Natoral 
History  of  Bores,**  we  will  spare  yon  the  terebration,  and  thus  avoid  such  an  un- 
enviable publicity. 

The  other  day  we  received  the  following  communication,  evidently  not  designed 
for  publication,  but  whose  ominous  contents  we  cannot  forbear  laying  before  the 
community : 

*' Dear  Editors: 

"  I  had  a  dream,  and  the  mysteries  of  future  years  were  re- 
vealed to  my  astonished  vision.  Pardon  me  for  disclosing  to  you  the  burden  of 
mjsoul. 

At  first,  I  thought  myself  in  a  spacious  hall  where  were  convened  a  great  many  peo* 
pie.  Por  a  time  it  was  dim  and  indistinct;  but  soon  the  vision  became  more 
clear,  and  I  wa4  conscious  of  all  that  transpired.  I  was  attending  the  sittings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  There  were  gathered  the  great  and  the 
noble,  the  learned  and  the  eloquent,  to  decide  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  was  ever  argued  before  that  grave  tribunal  j  a  question  which  was  fearfully 
agitating  the  popular  masses,  which  deeply  aifected  the  interests  of  fifty  millions 
of  American  freemen  and  threatened  to  shake  the  harmony  of  the  forty  states  of 
onr  Union.  Prom  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Cape  Cod  to 
the  Pacific  it  had  been  the  theme  of  intense  excitement  and  angry  discussion ;  now 
it  came  up  to  be  calmly  and  ultimately  decided  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in 
the  land.  It  was  a  scene  of  thrilling  interest  and  even  of  sublimity.  Not  even 
when  the  English  Commons  impeached  Wan*cn  Hastings  was  there  a  more  im- 
posing array  of  eloquence  and  learning  engaged  in  the  cause.  The  most  learned 
jurists  of  the  land  stood  up  and  argued ;  and  they  who  most  can  move  the  human 
heart  and  stir  the  fountain  of  its  feelings,  gave  forth  their  burning  eloquence  and 
sought  to  sway  that  judgement  which  was  to  be  final.  Upon  the  bench  were  seat- 
ed nine  noble  men  who  were  to  judge  the  cause  before  them.  The  lines  of  thought 
were  furrowed  on  their  brows,  the  silver  locks  of  age  gave  an  honor  to  their  man- 
hood, and  they  j»at  there  in  dignity  and  calmness,  the  arbiters  of  a  perplexed  yet 
all  important  question,  coolly  following  every  train  of  reasoning,  dispassionately 
weighing  every  legal  argument,  yet  doing  homage  to  commanding  eloquent 
The  advocates  completed  their  arguments,  and  the  presiiing  judge  rose  np  to 
pronounce  the  decision  of  the  court  In  the  midst  of  profound  silence  he  calmly 
reviewed  the  positions  taken  on  either  side,  brought  every  sophism  to  the  test  of  a 
precbe  logic,  exposed  every  fallacy,  rendered  every  dark  point  luminous  by  his 
profound  learning,  unravelled  the  subtle  thread  of  false  reasoning,  brought  order 
out  of  confusion,  and  with  the  clear  strong  mind  of  a  Marshall  resolved  the  whole 
matter  into  a  few  great  principles,  unfoldrd  these  in  their  various  bearings,  and 
then  based  on  the  most  solid  reasoning  pronounced  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  was  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  act.  He  spoke  the  words  which  wera 
36 
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to  be  oracles  to  the  nation.  As  he  seated  himself  I  watched  him  narrowly.  I  felt 
drawn  towards  that  man.  After  the  court  adjourned  I  approached  him ',  our  eyes 
met,-- 'twas  he,  I  knew  it  was,  Quilpo/  the  IndicaLor^  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  I 

In  mj  dream  I  had  been  traveling  for  manj  years  in  a  foreign  land,  and  had 
just  returned  to  my  native  home.  I  was  advised  to  seek  the  acquainunce  of  a 
very  notable  man  in  the  vicinity.  Quite  a  remarkable  man  he  was,  a  reaA  philos- 
opher. He  followed  no  profession ;  he  did  not  need  its  support.  But  he  was  a 
scholar,  for  he  loved  study.  Few  were  better  versed  than  he  in  any  science  or  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  He  lived  quietly  by  himself,  pursuing  his  own  business, 
now  gleaning  the  harvest  fields  of  classic  lore,  now  grasping  the  sublime  theorems 
of  Mathematics,  and  now  rambling  along  the  gayer  paths  of  literature ;  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  scholar,  whiling  away  the  intervals  between  the  severe 
studies  of  Philosophy  with  music  of  which  he  was  not  only  a '  distingue  amateur ^  but 
also  a  skilful  **  artiaieJ*  In  fine,  be  was  one  whom  men  respected  for  his  learning 
and  gentlemanly  character.  I  sent  him  my  card,  and  received  a  polite  invitation 
to  visit  him.  I  called  at  his  study :  he  rose  to  welcome  me — ^as  I  live,  Hwas  Sam" 
son  Brass  I  Our  hands  met  warmly,  and  we  spoke  to  each  other  of  the  Past.  I 
glanced  around  the  room ;  it  was  just  as  you  would  have  expected  ]  a  large  and 
choice  library  was  there  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  diverse  niches,  you  beheld  sever- 
al marble  statues  which  came  all  but  living  from  the  chisel  of  the  ablest  sculptors, 
and  the  walls  were  hung  about  with  the  canvass  of  the  greatest  artists ;  an  ingen- 
ious orrery  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  a  half  opened  door  revealed  in  an 
adjacent  apartment  a  laige  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus,  a  well  furnished 
laboratory,  and  a  cabinet  of  "  antiques'*  and  curiosities.  There  was  a  comfort  and 
luxury  about  every  thing.  Observing  an  old  book  on  his  table  which  he  had  just 
lud  down,  I  took  it  up.  It  was  the  hound  Nos.  of  the  Indicator  ! 
«  Again  a  change  came  upon  my  vision.  The  fame  of  a  great  philosopher 
reached  my  ears.  He  was  a  student  of  ancient  lore.  He  had  listened  to  the  divine 
teachings  of  Plato,  and  was  master  of  the  learning  of  the  Stagyrite.  He  followed 
the  path  of  philosophical  history  in  all  its  devious  windings  through  the  Dark 
Ages,  the  subtle  transcendentalism  of  Germany,  and  the  schools  of  Scotland,  even 
to  the  present  time,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  its  principles.  He  then  retired 
into  the  inner  chamber  of  his  own  heart  and  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  Being 
there.  The  reflections  of  his  colossal  mind,  he  embodied  in  a  new  system  of  men- 
tal philosophy,  which,  protected  by  his  powerful  reasoning,  and  enforced  by  his 
massive  eloquence,  gave  promise  of  creating  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mental 
science.  His  nan^e  was  on  the  lips  of  all  scholars,  and  his  principles  at  once  be- 
came the  subject  of  general  controversy.  I  felt  that  I  must  meet  this  great  philos- 
opher. I  half  guessed  in  my  mind  who  ho  was ;  and  when  we  met,  it  was  really 
he,  my  old  friend  Nestor  !  We  lingered  long  together ;  spoke  much  of  the  half-re- 
membered Past,  glanced  our  eyes  across  the  ever  bright  and  pleasant  Future,  and 
—-—my  dream  had  changed. 

**  In  the  bivouac  of  life,*'  I  met  Ichabod.  I  recognized  him  in  a  moment,  for 
there  was  no  mistaking  him.  He  knew  me  also  at  first  sight,  (for  Ichabod  never 
forgets  a  friend,)  and  in  a  moment  we  had  clasped  hands  and  leaped  backwards 
over  the  thirty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  we  had  left  college  walls  together. 
We  were  dass-mates  again,  and  hours  parsed  away  as  we  called  up  to  recollection 
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one  and  another  of  the  happy  scenes  that  we  had  preYiouslj  mingled  in,  and  lired 
orer  again  some  of  those  days  "  lang  <yn«"  which  we  had  once  sadly  thought  had 
passed  away  forever.  I  foand  Ichabod  living  for  some  end,  and  aocomplishing  it 
too.  He  was  a  student,  but  not  a  mere  student  He  loved  study  for  its  own  sake, 
hut  though  he  gave  his  heart  to  its  pursuits,  it  was  not  for  his  own  gratification. 
Ichabod  was  living  to  make  the  world  better,  and  he  did.  His  position  was  one  of 
usefnlness  as  well  as  respectahUity  and  happiness.  Few  had  a  wider  influence, — 
none  oould  exert  it  for  a  better  purpose.  •  He  had  made  the  sacred  desk  his  cal- 
ling, and  he  told  me  that  he  would  not  change  it  for  any  other  which  the  world 
oould  offer.    I  could  but  envy  him  as  I  shook  his  hand  and  went  my  way. 

Still  dreaming,  I  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  our  national  Congress.  It  had 
been  for  wedu  the  scene  of  stormy  eloquence  and  angry  debate.  The  interests  of 
two  great  sections  of  our  country  were  at  an  issue  and  threatened  to  shake  the^Be> 
public  to  its  centre.  The  fiery  orators  of  the  North  and  South  had  enconntered 
tfch  other  in  hot  debate,  and  the  Senate  Hall  had  echoed  to  their  fierce  contention. 
At  this  juncture,  the  Southern  Leader  rose  from  his  seat,  and  there  was  silence. 
With  calm,  yet  earnest  eloquence,  he  plead  with  those  angiy  men.  He  was  the 
representative  of  a  Section,  but  he  would  act  the  senator  of  the  land.  The  Con* 
stitution — ^he  would  defend  it  with  his  last  breath.  The  Union — ^it  was  sacred,  and 
he  would  ding  to  it  as  the  last  hope  of  the  nation.  He  demanded  that  the  North 
should  recognize  Southern  rights :  he  promised  that  the  South  would  respect  the 
rights  of  the  North.  His  withering  rebuke  fell  like  fire  on  those  hot  headed  ora* 
tors  who  but  sought  to  fan  the  fiame  of  discord,  and  they  shrank  away  from  the 
angry  flashing  of  his  eye.  He  ceased,  and  all  parties  yielded  to  the  conciliation  of 
of  the  great  Southron,  and  the  question  was  decided  by  compromise  and  hannony. 
But  the  orator  who  thus  swayed  the  stormy  Senate,  and  saved  the  Union  from  ruin 
—he  was  like  one  I  had  seen  before.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  was  indeed  the  Gnat 
IMknown  I  1  asked  him  of  his  welfare  and  how  he  had  thus  risen  to  his  high  sta* 
tion,  but  the  vision  fled  and  I  awoke.  And  I  had  been  dreaming,  and  what  I  had 
seen  was  only  a  night-vision. 

Most  truly,  Messrs.  Editors 

your  obt  servt, 

OKn  OF  THE  SbNIOXS.* 

Whew-w-w-w !  Je-u./n-ter/  /  Bless  us  1  what  a  drsahbs  our  class-mate  is ! 
He  must  be  one  of  the  **  sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'nights  ;*'  [some 
folks  dont,  for  studying  for  the  Valedictory.]  Such  strange  dreaming  com- 
pletely overpowered  us ;  we  never  blushed  so  much  in  all  our  lives  before.  But 
really,  we  have  not  an  idea  of  cutting  such  a  figure  in  the  world.  Wo— justices, 
pkUMophers,  Benaion,  Sec,  %  No,  no  1  could*nt  think  of  the  thing ;  **  one  of  the  Sen- 
iors** must  excuse  us.    We  bom  to  be  great  ? — We  protest  against  it 

The  editorial  corps  remain  "in  statu  quo"  with  but  few  exceptions.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  Qnilp  sports  a  dashing  red  tippet,  and  continues  to 
carry  his  head  under  that  shapeless  something  which  he  calls  a  cap,  but  we 
anything  else.  It  is  also  noticeable,  that  Samson  Brass  has  cut  off  those  huge 
whiskers  behind  which  he  was  wont  to  stalk  so  dimly,  **  like  the  darkened  half  of 
the  moon  behind  its  growing  light,*'  as  Ossian  says.  There's  nothing  new  aboat 
the  rest  of  as. 
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With  this  Nnmber  doses  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  Indicator,  as  well  aa  ihedntie* 
of  those  bj  whom  it  has  thus  far  been  conducted.  It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  thai 
we  take  vp,  for  the  last  time,  the  Editorial  peii|  to  say  good-bye  to  the  ladicator, 
and  to  all  who  may  have  honored  it  thos  far  with  a  perusal. 

Long  will  this  year  of  college  editorship  live  in  the  memory  of  every  member  of 
the  Board.  Though  not  devoid  of  care,  and  petty  vexations,  it  has  been  on  the 
whole,  a  right  pleasant  office :  and  our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  these  whose  par* 
tial  kindness  bestowed  it  upon  us,  if  only  for  the  many  merry  hoars  we  have  spent 
together  in  attempts  to  fulfil  oar  responsible  duties.  Our  only  regret  most  be 
that  we  have  not  been  better  able  to  justify  their  choice.  The  year  that  seemed 
so  long  and  so  prolific  in  anticipation,  is  short  and  meagre  enough  to  look  back  up- 
on: our  Editors' life  is  gone,  "  like  a  tale  that  is  told  r'^  and  of  the  many  sago  plana 
we  made  or  were  going  to  make,  for  the  edification  or  amusement  of  our  some- 
what limited  **  public,"  scarcely  the  tithe  has  been  realized.  But  while  we  have 
left  much  undone,  and  done  even  our  little  imperfectly,  we  hope  that  we  have  at 
least  avoided  what  wght  ntft  to  be  done.  Much  in  these  pages  will  offend  the 
eye  of  criticism :  nothing,  we  trost,  that  of  Morality,  or  true  Religion. 

To  say  that  we  have  not  satisfied  ourselves  would  be  only  to  repeat  once  more 
what  may  form  the  burden  of  every  closing  word  of  every  labor,  uri^nt  or  small, 
in  life.  We  cannot  even  hope  to  have  satisfied  others :  and  to  confess  this  is  only 
to  declare  fulfilled  the  prophecy  with  which  we  commenced.  But  we  can  say  with 
a  good  conscience,  in  these  our  last  words,  that  we  have  performed  the  only  promise 
made  in  our  first;  we  have  done  our  best,  and  done  it  right  willingly.  To  start  a 
periodical  of  this  nature,  lias  been  no  slight  task  for  ,bands  so  inexperienced  as 
ours ;  but  the  work  has  had  our  honest  endeavors,  and  such  as  it  is  we  commend 
it  to  the  good  will  of  those  for  whom  alone  it  was  intended— our  fellow  students. 

And  now,  with  many  a  heartfelt  wish  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  little  bark 
we  have  launched,  and  many  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  the  voyage  thus  fiu*,  and 
many  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  all  who  have  been  our  companionft 
thereon,  we  bid  you,  Readers  of  the  Indicator,  a  hearty  Fakbwbll. 

Wm.  O.  Hakmovd,  Jr., 
John  M.  Emxrson, 
JtxLiira  H.  SBBI.TE, 
Joseph  D.  Folakd» 
ovebtoh  y0uk0» 

Amherst  College,  April,  1849. 
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OF 


THE    INDICATOR: 

A  Literary  Periodical,   Conducted  hy  Students  of  Amherst  College. 


:il   111  iui>  111- 


The  want  of  a  periodical  like  this  has  been  strongly  fell  ^ 

stitution  ;  and  the  success  with  wliich  others  have  been  conducted  in 
sister  Institutions,  and  formerly  here  also,  has  inspired  the  hope,  _lhat 
in  our  present  prosperity,  ample  support  for  onr  ^^    "^^ 
in  a  literary  and  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

It  will  strive  to  be,'as  its -name  purports,  a  faithful  Lvdicatob  of 
the  literary  taste,  spirit,  and  acquirements,  of  the  vndergraduaies  of 
Amherst  boUege,  and  of  course  will  he  composed  principally  of  n: 

les  furnished  by  them.     At  the  same  time  we  shall  hold  o^ 
at  liberty  to  enrich  its  pages  with  the  productions  of  any  who  l.. 
former  times  been  connected  with  the  Institution,  and  whose  kind 
fers  enable  us  to  promise  a  magazine  worthy  of  Ami 
Alumni,  and  Students.     For  this  reason  we  are  eml 
mend  our  undertaking  to  all  in  any  way  interested  ifi  our  belo^ 
Alma  Mater,  confident  that  from  them  it  will   receive^  a  hear' 
generous  support,  so  long  as  it  may  continue  to  merit  it. 

Three  numbers  of  the   Indicator  will  be  issued  every  collegiate 
term,  containing  each  not  Jess  than  32  pages  8  vo.     Tlie  style  of  i^- 
pography  will  he  In   no  respect  inferior  to  other   periodicals   of  ■ 
game  natur 

Conditions.     ^^.M'O  per  annum  rn   adiuncc.     No 
will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  one  year. 

i^All  communications   or  subscriptions   to  be   address^, 
paid)  to  "  Editors  of  the  Indicator,"  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
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EDITORS'  PROLEGOMENA.     9  Th  L^  • 

A  year  has  gone  bj  since  this  unpretending  magazine  tras  first  aei 
adrift  upon  the  uncertain  waves  of  popular  favor ;  and  while  anxious 
friends  have  watched  its  track  with  trembling  interest,  it  has  outliv- 
ed tlie  storms  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  now  begins  to  ride  upon  the 
waters  like  a  thing  of  life.  The  ability  of  college  to  sustain  a  peri- 
odical of  this  character,  has  been  fully  tested ;  and  the  present  edi- 
tors enter  upon  their  laboi^,  confident  of  success,  if  their  fellow-stu-^ 
dents  will  but  seccmd  their  own  earnest  endeavors  to  give  it  an  hon-^ 
orable  support. 

The  class  who  originated  this  magazine,  have  become  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  labors  preparatory  to  their  graduation,  as  to  forbid  a 
more  protracted  tenure  of  the  editorial  office ;  hence,  thus  premature- 
ly, they  have  committed  to  our  inexperienced  hands,  the  child  of  their 
hopes,  trusting  to  our  native  sagacity  to  preserve  it  in  its  pristine  vig- 
or of  constitution. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  public  abroad,  that  the 
prime  object  of  this  college  magazine  is  our  own  literary  advance- 
ment.— ^We  write  not  for  the  eye  of  criticism — We  make  no  preten- 
si^ms  to  a  matured  and  finished  style  of  composition — ^Nay  we  expect 
rather  oflcR  to  offend  the  refined  taste  by  the  uncouth  phrase  and 
rudely  constructed  sentence ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  over-scrupulous 
-will  ofter  fancy  an  air  of  unseemly  confidence  and  youthful  inflation 
about  our  productions  somewhat  trying  to  their  nervous  sensibility. 
But  we  hope  to  improve ;  and  if  our  labors  result  thus  happily,  our 
object  will  be  accomplished.  Nevertheless  we  would  not  profess  our- 
selves indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  honor  our  produc- 
tions with  their  perusal.  If  they  are  disposed  to  lend  us  their  sympa-^ 
thy  m  oar  toils,  and  manifest  a  willingness  to  discover  our  merits,  uer 
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well  as  magnifj  oar  faults,  we  shall  reciprocate  their  kindness  with  a 
warm  heart,  and  feel  our  labors  amply  repaid  by  their  approval. 

It  will  be  our  adm  to  make  the  Indieaior^  as  the  title  would  signify, 
a  just  representative  of  the  literary  ability,  and  spirit  of  the  Institution. 
We  shall  seek  to  impress  it  as  much  as  possible  with  a  college  char- 
acter ;  hoping  thereby  it  may  prove  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  fellow- 
students,  breaking  in  upon  the  monotony  of  study,  with  a  pleasing  re- 
lief, and  knitting  us  together  in  a  stronger  social,  and  literary  bond. — 
Moreover,  we  hope  to  awaken  a  more  lively  interest  in  our  every  day 
life,  among  our  friends  at  home,  by  giving  them  from  time  to  time,  a 
transcript  of  college  thought  and  feeling ; — ^and  those  of  the  Alumni 
who  shall  favor  us  with  their  patronage,  we  trust  will  find  our  pages, 
occasionally,  waking  up  pleasing  associations  connected  with  their  own 
eoUege  days,  and  giving  them  a  fresh  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
9ttr  common  Alma  Mater. 

We  would  remind  our  fellow-students,  that,  although  their  par^ 
tiality  has  made  us  the  more  immediate  conductors  of  this  mi^a- 
zine,  they  are  by  no  means  released  from  responsibility,  in  its  literary 
support ;  and  if  the  editors  shall  be  lefl  mostly  to  fill  its  pages  by 
their  own  unaided  efibrts,  it  will  not  only  fail  of  its  great  end  as  s 
representative  of  college  talent,  but  must  necessarily,  if  it  live  at  all, 
linger  along  but  half  sustained,  a  burden  and  a  reproach.  We  trust 
our  correspondents  will  be  faithful  in  this  matter,  and  yield  us  a  hearty 
support 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  pieces  which  may  be  sent  us,  we 
shall  exercise  the  strictest  impartiality.  While  we  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  a  censorious  and  hypercritical  spirit,  justice  to  ourselves,  to  our 
readers,  and  even  to  the  author  of  the  piece,  demand  that  we  subject 
every  contribution  to  a  close  inspection,  and  decide  upon  its  claims  to 
admission,  according  to  its  just  merits. — We  lay  no  restrictiotrs  apoa 
our  correspondents  in  respect  to  topics — ^the  grave,  the  gay,  the  pa- 
thetic and  the  humorous,  will,  alike,  be  received,  if  suited  to  our  work, 
in  point  of  dignity  and  general  interest. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  our  prospects  for  the  coming  year,  are 
cheering  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  we  are  encour- 
aged to  believe,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  periodical,  worthy 
of  Amherst  college,  her  Alumni  and  Students.  To  ensure  a  "  consu- 
mation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,''  no  pains  will  be  spared  by 

Thb  Editor?. 
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RANK.       7^U^.%i 


AccoRDiNQ  to  an  Eastern  Apologue,  of  two  drops  of  descending 
vain,  one  was  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean ;  the  other,  caught  by  a 
shell-fish  was  transformed  into  a  pearL 

Beautiful  conception  of  the  Oriental  poet  1  And  yet,  in  the  fable 
IS  disclosed  a  truth  which  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider. 

Men  have  ever  been  at  issue  about  the  right  and  wrong,  the  good 
and  evil  of  Rank-  The  prince  deems  it  perfectly  right  and  produc- 
tive of  good.  Well  he  may,  for  it  has  seated  him  on  a  throne,  and 
set  upon  his  brow  the  diadem  of  royalty.  The  peasant  plow-boy,  and 
they  who  do  menial  service,  call  it  a  curse  frought  with  all  evil ;  plead 
stoutly  against  its  injustice ;  and  envy  those  whom  it  has  favored. 
With  good  reason,  it  hath  bound  them  to  the  grinding  wheel  of  pov- 
erty, and  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  cheerless  toil  and  hardship.  In 
short,  Eank  receives  different  characters  according  to  the  different 
media  through  which  we  view  it.  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  the  man  who 
thinks  he  ought  to  have  been  a  little  more  favored  by  Fortune,  but  it's 
all  well  enough  to  him  who  rolls  in  luxury  or  guides  the  car  of  power. 

And  what  is  this  great  shadow  which  comes  up  and  darkens  life, 
blighting  youth's  young  hopes  thai  would  dare  to  rise  above  its  station, 
wasting  the  vigor  and  crushing  down  the  pride  of  manhood,  and  set- 
tling down  upon  age  like  the  dark  pall  of  death  ?  is  it  right  that  men 
should  be  thus  sternly  doomed  to  differ  ? 

If  we  calmly  examine  into  the  elements  of  this  Rank  among  men, 
and  note  the  several  ways  in  which  it  is  developed,  much  that  is  harsh 
in  it  will  be  quickly  dissipated.  Rank  is  manifested  in  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  endowments  of  men,  and  in  the  stations  to  which 
t>irth  or  fortune  have  assigned  them*  And  for  what  is  life  worth  any- 
thing,but  for  usefulness  and  happiness  ?  and  who  can  safely  say  that  with 
any  different  endowments,  and  in  a  different  station,  he  would  possess 
in  a  higher  degree,  capacities  for  usefulness  and  happiness  ?  There  is 
always  a  presumption  that  the  infinite  Wisdom  which  made  us,  made 
us  in  the  best  manner ;  and  apart  from  this,  who  can  compare  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  endowments  together,  and  thence  determine  his 
own  rank  among  his  fellows  ?  Bearing  in  mind  the  great  end  of  life, 
who  shall  say  that  himself,  a^sickly  and  deformed  invalid  is  less  for- 
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lunate  tlian  another  of  priDcelj  beauty  and  manly  strength  ?  Or,  who 
will  claim  that  the  king  on  his  throne,  is  more  an  object  of  envy,  than 
the  slave  who  bows  at  bis  foot-stool^  Are  there  no  points  of  differ- 
imce  but  those  the  eye  can  see  P  Have  they  not  each  an  intellect 
which  transcends  the  frail  and  dying  body,  as  Immortality  transcends 
Death,  and  in  which  the  pale  invalid  or  the  humble  slave  may  surpass 
the  vigorous  youth  and  haughty  prince  ?  Have  they  not  each  more- 
over, a  moral  nature,  the  great  fountain  of  happiness  ?  and  is  it  clearly 
evident  that  youthful  strength  and  royal  dignities  can  confer  more 
jof  it  than  the  patient  sick  man  and  the  contented  servant  may  enjoy  ? 
Folly,  to  talk  about  the  hard  distinctions  of  life !  Presumption,  to  im- 
pugn the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  our  Maker  \  We  can  all  be 
happy  if  we  will-^"  the  mind  is  its  own  place ;"  we  can  all  be  useful 
if  we  will ;  and  what  has  life  for  us  to  do,  but  to  accomplish  these  two 
great  ends  ?    If  we  were  wise,  we  should  not  covet. 

But  the  Bank  which  station  affords,  is  often  more  bitterly  denounc- 
jed  than  the  differences  pf  natural  endowment.  Genius  is  bom  to 
drive  the  plow,  and  folly  to  wield  a  sceptre.  What  if  it  is  so  ?  Flow- 
ers sometimes  are  ^*  bom  to  blush  unseen  ;*'  and  genius,  ever  con- 
scious of  its  worth,  carries  with  it  all  that  makes  life  valuable,  facul- 
ties of  usefulness  and  capacities  of  happiness.  There  is  a  lofty  feel- 
ing in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  not  appreciated,  and  in  the  high 
faith  that  truth  will  yet  triumph ; 

"  For  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost, 
And  ever  is  justice  done." 

We  find  tben^  that  much  that  is  offensive  in  Rank,  is  removed  when 
we  bring  it  to  the  test  of  reason  and  compare  it  with  the  acknowledg- 
ed ends  of  life.  But  still,  as  one  star  differs  from  another  in  glorj, 
there  are  undoubted  differences  among  men  which  give  occasion  to 
much  discontent  and  murmuring.  These  differences  I  would  attempt 
to  justify,  first,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
secondly,  as  contributing  to  individual  happiness. 

Rank  may  be  justified  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  being  essential 
to  personal  identity*  It  is  the  differences  among  men  which  consti- 
tute Rank ;  hence,  the  slightest  differences  in  the  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  condition,  are  entitled  to  the  name.  But  such  differences  are 
essential,  in  orde^r  that  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  one  person  from 
another.  Whether  it  is  possible  that  two  beings  could  be  created  exactly 
alike^  and  yet  preserve  their  identity,  is  an  unsolved  problem ;  natoiCy 
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mi  least,  gives  us  no  anakgj  from  which  to  infer  its  possibility.  Of 
her  myriad  blades  of  grass,  so  far  as  observation  extends,  no  two  has 
ahe  formed  alike ;  the  different  species  may  have  a  single  generic  type, 
«iid  it  is  so  among  men,  but  the  individuals  of  the  species  differ  inter- 
minably. There  are  boundless  forests  on  the  earth's  broad  bosom,  yet 
there  is  not  a  leaf  in  the  countless  host,  which,  to  the  eye  of  man,  is 
not  different  from  every  other.  If  the  leaves  of  the  forest  are  not 
alike,  how  much  less  the  last  and  least  of  nature's  works — man !  If 
the  gems  that  glitter  on  the  dark  brow  of  night,  differ  in  their  burn- 
ing brightness,  how  much  more  immortal  spirits  ?  It  is  the  inference 
then  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  men  must  differ.  We  may  not 
fathom  the  deep  Law  of  Creation  fully  to  know  its  reason ;  the  veil 
which  keeps  Eternity  from  Time  may  conceal  it.  But  the  great  Law 
iudf  is  shadowed  forth  in  every  thing  which  is — especially  in  every 
thing  which  lives  and  moves  around  us. 

By  the  nature  of  things  then,  by  the  Law  of  Creation,  Rank  is  jus- 
tified. Is  it  not  so  moreover,  by  its  bearings  on  human  happiness  ? 
If  all  were  alike,  aU  would  have  the  same  aims,  objects,  and  desires 
and  of  course  the  individual  attainment  of  them  would  be  hopeless. 

We  should  all  then  be  striving  after  the  same  objects,  which  but  a 
predouB  few  perhaps,  in  the  desperate  struggle,  none  at  all,  could  ever 
obtain.  Would  the  change  to  such  a  state  be  a  happy  one  f  Consid- 
er, moreover,  how  society  must  necessarily  consist  of  different  grades, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  rulers  and  subjects  ?  Remember  how 
multiform  are  the  professions,  trades  and  businesses  of  life.  Reflect 
and  see  how  much  this  state  of  things  must  contribute  to  human  hap- 
piness and  to  the  highest  developement  of  the  human  powers,  and 
then  cease  to  complain  of  Rank.  If  men  were  equal  and  I  was  as 
high  as  the  highest,  there  would  be  nothing  for  me  to  aspire  after.  If 
men  were  equal,  and  there  were  none  lower  than  I,  I  should  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.  Hope  and  fear,  the  two  strongest  motives  that  can 
prompt  men  to  action  and  rouse  their  noblest  aspirations,  are  the  le- 
gitimate consequences  of  Rank. 

But  apart  from  external  things,  who  would  consent  to  give  up  the 
individuality  he  possesses,  and  be  like  every  body  else  ?  Who  would 
yield  up  all  those  glorious  thoughts  of  his  distinct  personality,  of  his 
isolation  in  some  things  from  all  other  created  intelligences,  which  tells 
him  that  he  exists  for  some  specific  end  for  which  God,  in  his  econo- 
my, expresdy  created  himj  and  which  gives  him  his  pecaliar  and  ina- 
liable  right  to  immortality?     Those  are  proud  and  loyal  feelings 
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which  sometimes  come  crowdiDg  up  from  the  soul.  There  is  that 
within  which  the  outward  act  does  not  emhody — man  cannot  read 
the  heart  There  is  a  space  between  what  we  think  and  what 
we  do,  as  wide  as  thai  which  separates  Possibilitj  from  Reality,  the 
Conditional  from  the  Absolute ;  and  no  arm  maj  stretch  across  that 
space  to  seize  the  soul  and  scan  its  purposes,  but  the  arm  which  form- 
ed its  secret  cells,  and  gave  it  its  power  and  its  mystery. 

Rejoice  then,  thou  who  boastest  of  a  soul,  that  there  is  an  existence 
within,  unprofaned  by  the  gaze  of  other  eyes,  a  *^  holy  of  holies," 
whither  thou  mayst  retire  in  awful  sanctity  and  plan  thy  earnest  pur- 
poses of  life! 

Rjllph. 


"OH  TALK  NOT  OF  DEATH.** 


**  Oh  talk  not  of  death !"  says  the  langhing  boy, 
And  away  he  bounds  with  a  gladsome  look ; 
Amid  childhood's  sports  and  the  gush  of  young  life, 
No  thought  of  the  grave — the  cold  graye  can  he  brook. 


**  Oh  talk  not  of  death !"  says  the  fiery  youth, 
And  he  glances  aloft  to  the  glittering  prize ; 
Amid  dreams  of  ambition  and  pan  tings  for  fame, 
No  thought  of  mortality  ever  can  rise. 


**  Oh  talk  not  of  death !"  says  man  in  his  itrengih, 
And  onward  he  moTes  with  a  king-like  air ; 
He  foists  the  old  tomb  where  his  forefathers  sleep, 
Foists  the  dark  comer  reserved  for  him  there. 


"  Oh  talk  not  of  death  !**  says  the  man  of  three  score, 
And  he  brushes  a  tear  from  his  Insterless  eye ; 
He  feels  the  cold  finger  of  death  at  his  heart, 
He  shudders,  he  falters-^he  knows  he  must  die ! 

Bs. 
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'   AN  ALLEGORY. 

I  liad  been  deeply  injured.  One  with  whom  I  had  for  years  enjoy- 
ed communion  of  soul,  in  whose  love  mj  happiness  was  found,  upon 
whom  I  had  poured  out  the  unreserved  wealth  of  my  heart's  affec- 
tions, whose  truth  I  had  never  dreamed  of  doubting,  had,  in  a  moment 
of  rash  anger,  renounced  my  long-treasured  friendship ;  had  contemn- 
ed me  to  my  face  and  traduced  me  to  the  world.  I  flew  to  other 
friends  for  sympathy.  But  so  prone  is  man  to  receive  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good  report  of  his  fellow-man, — all,  with  one  accord,  treated 
me  with  the  most  chilling  indifference.  As  I  passed  along  the  streets, 
Uiey  shunned  my  presence — even  those  who  had  been  proud  to  call 
me  friend,  now  stood  aloof,  when  I  most  needed  their  support.  Stung 
to  desperation  by  this  unmerited  desertion,  I  resolved  to  quit  the 
haunts  of  men — to  seek  the  silence  of  Nature's  most  hidden  retreats 
— never  more  to  enter  the  dwelling  of  man.  "  The  wild  beasts,"  said 
I  in  my  madness,  "  are  more  worthy  of  companionship,  for  they  are 
not  insensible  to  kindness  received." 

With  such  feelings,  raging  like  a  tempest  in  my  bosom,  I  rushed 
forth  from  my  dwelling,  not  caring  whither  my  footsteps  tended,  so 
that  I  might  be  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  humanity.  I  entered  a 
mighty  forest ;  and  such  was  my  anxiety  to  bury  myself  in  its  deepest 
recesses,  that  I  was  alike  unconscious  of  effort  or  fatigue  until  night 
overtook  me,  when  I  sank  down  exhausted  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  tree. 
Then  sleep,  in  spite  of  my  resistence,  overpowered  me,  and  for  many 
hours  checked  the  war  within.  When  I  awoke,  returning  conscious- 
ness brought  back  the  events  of  the  preceeding  day.  Bitter  were  my 
thoughts  as  I  resumed  my  wanderings.  The  forest  grew  denser  at 
every  step ;  tangled  underwood  constantly  impeded  my  progress ;  yet 
was  my  resolution  unshaken,  and  the  darker  and  gloomier  the  shades 
became,  the  more  I  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  complete  seclusion. 

But  as  I  pushed  on  through  brier  and  brake,  I  reached  a  more 
open  spot,  where  the  surpassing  loveliness  arrested  my  eager  foot- 
steps, and  chained  my  attention.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  his  bright  beams  glanced  joyously  through  the  forest  leaves,  while 
a  gentle  breeze  whispered  softly  among  the  branches.  Birds,  whose 
plomage  exceeded  in  its  colors  the  most  gorgeous  hues  I  had  ever  be- 
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held,  were  winging  their  way  from  bough  to  bongh,  and  the  melody  of 
their  various  notes  might  have  hushed  the  wildest  storm  of  human 
passion.  Beneath  my  feet,  were  spread  on  the  green  sward,  f  owers  of 
the  most  delicate  and  varied  tints,  whose  fragrance  prefumed  the 
whole  air,  while  the ''  crystal  bells"  of  the  brooklet  which  wound  its 
way  along,  fell  on  my  ear  like  richest  music.  I  could  not  resist  these 
soothing  influences  of  nature,  and  I  felt  that  much  of  my  bitterness 
of  feeling  was  passing  away.  i 

Just  then  a  deep,  majestic  sound  fell  on  uqr  ear,  by  which  I  knew 
that  I  was  near  some  large  river.  Once  more  did  I  toil  on,  and  soon 
stood  on  its  banks.  There  I  gazed  in  mute  astonishment ;  for  the  waters 
of  this  river,  though  rapid  in  its  course,  were  not  turbid.  On  the 
conti*ary,they  were  of  such  limped  pureness,  that  the  finest  pebbles  on 
the  bed  of  the  stream  were  visible  from  a  great  distance. 

I  could  not  account  for  this,  an^,  while  lost  in  conjecture,  I  heard  a 
voice  near  me.  "Drink  of  the  stream;  bo^  shalt  thou  be  blest.'* 
Amazed,  I  turned,  but  beheld  no  one.  The  sun  shone  as  brightly,/ 
the  birds  sang  as  sweetly,  the  leaves  danced  as  gaily,  but  nought  did 
I  see  that  could  have  uttered  that  voice.  Again  it  repeated  ^  Drink- 
of  the  stream.''  I  knelt  me  down;  laved  my  burning  brow;  then 
quaffed  a  long,  delicious  draught.  I  arose  an  altered  being ;  I  had 
indeed  received  peace  into  my  soul ;  for  everj  trace  of  anger,  misan« 
throphy  and  revenge  had  fled.  Would  yc  know  the  name  of  that 
wonderful  river  ?     Forgiveness. 

Basselas. 


SVvJ^ 


ANONTMI. 


The  task  of  writing  for  other  people  to  read,  is  at  least  a  difficult 
one.  It  may  be  quite  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  essays  whicii  are  not 
to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  other  eyes  than  the  anther's.  If  he 
be  permitted  to  read  or  recite  his  productions,  a  fine  voice,  earnest* 
ness,  grace  and  appropriateness  of  action,  may  gloss  over  many  awk- 
ward sentences  and  invest  stale  thoughts  with  an  appearance  of  novel- 
ty and  importance.  But  let  them  be  transferred  to><be  ^ prinledpagt^* 
-^let  their  real,  unglozed  characters  stand  forth  in'ttenest  ^  Maek  and 
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white,*  and  their  condition  is  materiallj  changed.  Here  everj  sen- 
tence and  tarn  of  expression  must  be  squared  hj  the  straight  rule  of 
rhetoric — 'the  words  must  be  neither  too  man^  nor  too  few ;  carefullj 
selected,  but  not  far*fetched.  The  style  must  not  be  ezactlj  dry,  nor 
what  would  be  termed  florid  ^  the  spirit  must  be  modest,  yet  bold  and 
independent ;  the  sentiments,  neither  conservative  nor  radical,  dis^ 
carding  the  cannonized  follies  of  the  past,  but  free  from  all  appear- 
ance of  innovation : — ^the  entire  production  must  be  a  kind  of  self-con- 
tradiction^— ^wise  nonsense,  beautiful  ugliness,  or  sublime  stupidity,  in 
short,  an  impossibiUiy.  1£  the  young  hopeful  be  not  competent  to 
this,  there  is  but  one  alternative  for  him,— either  to  bury  himself  in 
obscurity,  or  feel  the  smart  of  the  critic's  lash  and  the  more  terrible 
displeasure  of  the  learned  vut^us.  What  is  the  marvel  then  if  the 
Kterary  fledgeling  feels  slightly  giddy  and  reluctant,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  spreads  bis  untried  wings  to  emulate  the  flight  of  older 
and  more  experienced  fmols?  But  ambition  conquers  fear;  the 
sanguine  youth,  fondly  hoping  to  transmit  to  posterity  his  name  em-' 
balmed  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  ^<  screws  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,^  audaciously  seizes  the  "  gray  goose  quill" — that  most 
futhful  indicator  of  an  author's  genius — and  shaping  forth  the  concep- 
tions of  his  brain,  commends  them  to  the  tender  crueltiet  oUheEditon. 


Who  has  not  experienced  the  vexation  of  selecting  a  suitable  name 
for  the  productions  of  his  pen  ?  And  a  suitahU  name,  verily,  must  it 
be  ; — suitable  to  the  writer's  capacity,  suitable  to  his  subject ;  suitable 
to  the  notions  of  a  thousand  and  one  critics  of  literary  nomenclature. 
It  must  be  classic,  but  not  pedantic,  concealing  within  itself  some 
beautiful  and  striking  thought, — structura  praegnang,  the  Prof,  would 
say — but  yet  without  any  appearance  of  affectation.  He  has  no  idea 
of  anything  in  particular  about  which  he  designs  to  write,  but  a  certain 
Tague  notion  of  numberless  and  nameless,  alas  I  unnameable,  gener- 
alities, among  which  he  fancies  his  discursive  genius  will  find  ample 
space  for  its  peregrinations,  and  gather  for  him  a  pretty  fair  budget  of 
literary  distinction.  In  selecting  a  name,  it  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
vinced in  the  outset,  that  none  are  absolutely  faultless.  Just  to 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  best.  ^  Afy  Leisure  Sours"  looks  well,  and 
there  is  something  very  attractive  in  its  easy,  sociable  physiogno* 
my ;  but  then,  how  tantalising  to  a  student,  the  victim  of  greek 
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roots  and  mathematical  formulas  "  from  night  till  moni)  from  mom  till 
dewy  eve,"  to  have  before  him  a  picture  of  happiness  so  different  from 
his  slavish  mode  of  life !  '^  JoUings  Dovm^'  is  still  more  faulty.  First, 
if  the  action  be  suited  to  the  idea,  it  is  suggestive  of  any  but  a  literary 
production :  secondly,  when  pronounced,  it  has  a  sort  of  saltatory 
movement,— what  musicians  would  call  staccato— foTab\j  reminding 
one  of  the  times  when  he  used  to  ride  the  night-mare  down  his  grand-^ 
ma's  stairs ;  and  thirdly,  its  intimate  connection  with  the  Marking  ^S' 
tern  can  not  fail  to  call  up  associations  of  a  most  disagreeable  nature. 
Other  names  which  might  readily  occur  to  the  desultory  writer,  such 
as  "  Norueme,  to  be  continued,"  "  Original  Sjiggestions,  selected  from 
various  authors,"  "  GUanings  in  fairy  land,  by  a  pair  of  scissors"  &c.y 
might  be  subjected  to  similar  criticisms  ;  but  we  forbear.  The  only 
way  then  in  which  the  prospective  author  can  free  himself  from  all 
perplexity  of  this  kind  is  to  assume  an  unusual  quantity  of  brassy  bC" 
come  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  own  taste  is  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  other  people's,  and  then  proceed, — ^perhaps  with  a  sub- 
ject and  a  name  to  it,  or,  with  a  subject  without  a  name ;  or,  with  s 
name  without  a  subject ;  or,  as  more  usually  is  the  case, without  either^ 


It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  truly  great  mind  to  as- 
sign to  every  subject,  whether  it  belong  to  the  material  or  spiritual 
world,  the  exact  position  which  its  importance  demands.  Little 
minds,  on  the  contrary,  look  without  discrimination  upon  all  subjects  > 
confound  all  notions  of  great  and  small,  and  range  the  most  trivial- 
questions  of  every-day  life,  beside  those  on  which  rest  the  foundations 
of  truth  and  the  fate  of  humanity.  If  these  latter  are  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  some  fact  which  they  can  in  any  degree  appreci- 
ate, it  immediately  becomes  the  ^^  summum  bonunC*  of  human  exist- 
ence. It  hides  all  other  forms  of  truth — hides  them  as  a  mote  in 
the  eye  darkens  the  broad,  shining  disk  of  the  sun  I  Move  through 
the  dim  galleries  of  some  eccentric  antiquary's  library,  where  the  dust 
of  ages  has  gathered  itself,  and  no  sound  disturbs  the  deep  stillness, 
save  the  echo  which  the  tread  of  your  own  foot  calls  forth,  and  there 
will  you  discover  the  fruits  of  their  lives  in  a  few  dingy  and  worm- 
eaten  tomes — at  once  their  trophy  and  their  sepulchre !  Their  influ- 
ence was  but  brief  and  circumscribed ;  their  hearts  did  not  beat  in 
unison  with  the  great  heart  of  humanity ;  while  the  world  was  tumb* 
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ling  aboat  their  ears,  thej  were  weighing  grains  and  scruples  upon 
some  trifling  subject  about  which  no  one  else  was  concerned !  Per- 
chance thej  wrote  elaborate  and  imposing  volumes  on  the  force  of 
Greek  particles,  discussed  with  marvellous  acumen  the  nature  of  ne- 
cessity and  will,  but  th^  saw  truth  in  no  other  direction.  They  ex- 
alted these  favorite  themes  above  more  important  ones,  suffered  not 
their  theories  to  be  modified  and  corrected  bj  light  from  other  sources ; 
they  followed  the  pale,  flickering  torch  of  reason  far  away  from  the 
influence  of  objective  truth,  lived  the  blind  worshipers  of  one  idea ; 
and  their  works,  like  their  bodies,  have  gone  down  to  darkness  and 
the  worm ! 

Not  so  with  those  few  superior  minds  which  have  arisen  here  and  there 
along  the  track  of  time  to  shed  a  genial  influence  across  the  dark  and 
cheerless  wastes  of  humanity.  They  have  been  true  brothers  of 
men — bigots  to  no  theory  of  their  own  invention,  ever  willing  to  res- 
pect the  claims  of  other  departments  in  the  wide  domain  of  thought 
and  investigation.  They  are  men  whom  the  world  is  proud  to  call  its 
own,  whose  sentiments  are  inwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  society, 
and  whose  counsels  hush  the  noisy  tumult  of  human  passion — ^all  be- 
cause they  give  utterance  to  the  deep  and  silent  breathings  of  every 
human  heart !  They  live,  not  in  the  mouldering  rubbish  of  neglected 
libraries,  but  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  those  who  come  after  them. 

Bs. 


FRIENDSHIPS  TEST-  "^  ^  (  m  i^S  , 


Trae  friendship,  it  comes  to  the  humaa  heart 
Like  a  precious  thought  which  shall  ne*er  depart:; 
A  star  in  the  darkness,  a  life  boat  at  sea, 
A  hope  to  the  bondman,  a  joy  to  the  free. 
'Tis  faithful  when  suns  shine  bright  on  our  path, 
^Tis  faithful  when  stonns  sweep  down  in  their  wrath; 
Still  constant,  still  true,  it  'bideth  the  blast, 
It  fails  not,  distrasts  not,  but  clings  to  the  last 
There's  life  in  its  smile,  there-s  wealth  in  its  lore, 
Its  halo  shines  bright  like  the  halo  above. 
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^*"^^^^^— ■'^»^»^™^^—  ■  ■    ■  ' 

Bat  ah  I  thej  are  few  who  are  worthj  the  name, 
Few,  few  are  the  friends  that  are  eycr  the  same ; 
Wonld  yon  know  who  is  constant,  who  loveth  yon  best  ? 
I  once  made  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  test. 


One  came  and  soaght  me  every  day, 
,  His  face  was  smiles,  his  laugh  was  gay ; 
He  seemed  most  happy  at  my  side, 
Wonld  often  ask  me  to  a  ride ; 
Wonld  sometimes  flatter,  always  praise, 
And  viewed  my  talents  with  amaie  ] 
iSpoke  of  onr  lore,  and  hoped  its  flame 
Wonld  erer  brightly  bum  the  same. 
Indeed,  he  was  a  pleasant  youth — 
I  lored  him,  but  I  fear'd  his  truth  ; 
I  conld  not  take  him  to  my  breast, 
Ve  gare  me  not  ^me  /Kendship*s  test 


Another  seem'd  to  love  me  well, 

And  oft  his  gifts  that  lore  did  tell ; 

fie  pressed  them  with  such  modest  force 

I  never  conld  refuse,  of  course. 

I  took  his  gifts.    I  lored  him  much, 

And  wish'd  that  there  were  many  such 

As  generous,  as  nobly  Aree, 

As  faithful  and  as  kind  as  he. 

jBut  yet  I  dared  not  trust  my  heart 

To  one  whose  lore  might  soon  depart ; 

My  bosom  4id  not  feel  at  rest, 

He  gave  me  not  tme  friendship's  test 


There  was  a  third— he  did  not  smile, 
And  fiiwn,ttd  flatter,  «11  the  while; 
No  eoeUy  gifls  did  he  bestow. 
Of  outward  signs  he  made  no  show. 
It  grieved  me,  and  in  rashness  bold 
l4(a&d  his  heart  was  sere  and  cold. 
One  eve  my  footsteps  soaght  hb  door, 
The  day  was  done,  its  labors  o'er; 
I  heard  his  voice,  I  conld  but  stay, 
I  heard  him  in  his  closet  pray ; 
.My  name-*he  breath'd  it  in  his  prayeir, 
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My  happiness  was  all  his  care. 
I  hless'd  him,  in  my  heart  I  knew 
That  his  was  friendship  pure  and  true ; 
I  was  conrinced  Jte  loved  me  best, 
He  9am  me  tnieit/riendship*9  teet. 


There  are  friends  will  seek  yon  in  court  and  hall, 
There  are  those  will  give  you  their  earthly  all ; 
But  the  friend  that  prays  for  you,  loves  yon  best, 
He  gives  you  love's  truest  and  only  test 

lar. 


CHAPTER  ON  FOLLIES. 


uJ^^ 


**  With  the  strong  rein  of  commanding  words 
rd  manage,  gnide,  and  master  the  eminence 
Of  men's  affections. 

And  draw,  divert,  dispose  and  fashion  men 
Better  than  force  or  rigor  can  direct !" 

"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  Idols :  let  him  alone." 

So  many  at  the  present  day  stand  in  this  position,  and  so  great  is 
the  Tarietj  of  character  I  notice  as  I  look  around  me,  that  the  theory 
of  transmigration  of  souls  occurs  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  ready  to  ex- 
claim, Ephraim  lives  again  in  modem  Israel ! 

It  is  unimportant  to  what  particular  kind  of  idols  Ephraim  had 
joined  himself,  hut  we  would  rather  hring  to  your  notice  the  idea 
which  seems  to  be  inculcated  in  the  latter  clause  of  our  text — viz. : 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  some  circumstances,  is,  to  do 
nothing  at  alL 

This  is  an  idolatrous  age.  Not  that  we  behold  gods  of  wood  or 
tftone,  fashioned  in  the  similitude  of  a  man.  Nor  yet  do  we  mean 
that  a  golden  calf  has  been  in  reality  set  up,  that  all  may  see,  fall 
down  and  worship,  the  real  divinity,  at  whose  shrine  so  many  are  of- 
fering np  their  time  and  talents.  But  false  gods  are  dwelling  in  our 
hearts,  and  the  voice  of  Sinai  is  unheard,  while  Self  thunders  forth, 
''Thou  fihalthave  no  other  Grod  before  me!** 

In  one  of  the  most  lovely  valleys  of  Massachusetts,  situated  on  an 
eminencey  there  stands  a  venerable  church,  simply,  but  in  many  re- 
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spects  strangely  fashioned.  Thither  for  years  the  people  ^ent  up  and 
bowed  in  humble  prayer  together.  From  its  ^all  and  elaborately  con- 
structed tower,  the  silver  tones  of  the  old  church  bell  went  ringing 
forth,  year  after  year,  the  Sabbath  call ;  and  sweeping  through  the 
fields,  and  entering  every  dwelling,  the  voice  of  this  religious  monitor 
told  all,  that  neighbors  and  friends  were  hastening  with  quiet  feet  to 
the  old  church,  there  in  purity  of  soul  to  worship  the  only  living  and 
true  God. 

But  now  how  changed  is  everything  in  tliis  formerly  quiet  parish. 
There  are  indeed  the  same  sunny  slopes  and  shady  hollows.  There 
too  stands  the  old  church,  but  solitary  and  deserted,  a  mouldering 
wreck  on  the  mount  of  sacrifice  where  the  hands  of  a  departed  gen- 
eration placed  it.  Close  beside  it  is  the  place  "  where  the  vermin 
burrowed  that  gnawed  the  life  out  of  the  brave  old  oak  !" 

Li  an  evil  hour  a  temple  was  erected,  and  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Idol  Bacchus,  a  god  ministering  to  fleshy  appetites.  A  new 
generation  sprang  up  delighting  in  this  worship.  And  now  no  call  to 
prayer  issues  from  the  old  church.  No  music  is  heard  within  its 
walls,  save  the  wind  as  it  mourns  over  the  desolation  of  the  place 
seeming  hoarsely  to  howl  forth, — "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idol?  :  let 
him  alone." 

See  yonder  rich  man,  still  toiling  up  the  hill  of  worldly  gain.  He 
sustains  a  fair  reputation  among  men  for  he  has  committed  no  open 
act  of  wickedness.  But  he  is  an  idolater, — a  priest  in  the  temple  of 
mammon.  He  constantly  peruses  his  bible,  for  it  is  his  ledger.  He 
prays  daily,  for  petitions  for  monopolies  constitute  his  book  of  prayer. 

More  avaricious^  but  not  so  modest  as  Dives  of  scripture  memory  in 
spite  of  torments  ho  might  endure,  he  would  petition  Abraham  not  for 
a  drop  of  water  but  for  a  mill-site  on  the  gulf  stream  which  sep- 
erates  them.  Or  in  the  Stygian  glooms  he  would  insure  to  Mercury  a 
thriving  trade,  if  he  would  form  a  canoe  and  in  the  night-time  smug- 
gle into  Elysium  such  hell-doomed  miscreants  as  himself.  He  knows 
nothing  of  conscience ;  his  idol  is  the  almighty  dollar,  and  on  it  I 
would  engrave,  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idol :  let  him  alone  !" 

Appetite  is  the  god  of  Epicurus ;  his  bible  is  the  bill  of  faie  provid- 
ed by  his  caterer.  His  idea  of  happiness  in  heaven  is  graduated  by 
the  number  of  new  dishes  he  expects  to  find  there.  Hecatombs  of 
beeves,  crammed  in  his  gullet,  have  choked  his  soul ;  the  eye  of  the 
mind  has  long  since  become  obscured  and  left  only  the  hollow  socket 
of  sensuality. 
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"  He  seems  to  be  on  desperate  deeds  intent ! 
His  eye  I  saw  with  full  intention  fiercely  bent 
On  roasted  pnllets,  fricassees,  and  pie  \ 
And  other  condiments  that  in  yon  cellar  lie  1** 

His  brain  he  e'er  forgets,  which  is  the  nobler  part, 
He's  joined  nnto  his  idol :  we  in  dlsgnst  depart. 

Alpbonso,  the  son  of  industrious  and  thriving  parents,  was,  at  an 
early  age,  sent  to  one  of  the  excellent  academies  which  abound  in  New 
£iigland,to  prepare  for  college.     He  was  of  retiring  and  studious  habits, 

and  in  proper  time  was  admitted  a  member  of University.    An 

example  of  diligence  and  perseverance,  a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation, 
he  passed  three  years.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  he  seated  himself  with 
engaging  companions,  at  the  card  table.  The  wine  glass  is  handed 
around,  and  jokes  and  mirth  proclaim  the  festive  hour.  As  yet,  a 
noviciate  in  fashionable  folly,  the  next  morning  found  him  with  an 
aching  head  and  troubled  conscience. 

"  Not  poppy  nor  mandragora 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  east, 
Can  ever  med'cine  to  him  that  sweet  sleep 
He  had  ere  yesternight* 

We  bade  him  banish  forever  the  poison  he  had  tasted,  and  exhibit  an 
example  of  that  energy  of  character  which  can  frown  absurdity  and 
vice  into  obscurity. 

One  year  passed,  and  those  abilities  which  were  fitted  for  adorning 
the  highest  station,  were  all  sacrificed  at  a  false  shrine ;  and  he  who 
was  formed  for  running  the  fair  career  of  life  in  the  midst  of  public 
esteem,  sunk  into  insignificance  and  contempt.  We  sighed  as  we  be- 
held the  morning  which  arose  so  bright,  o'ercast  with  such  untimely 
darkness.  The  sigh  swelled  spontaneous,  and  the  breeze  wafted  it 
on,bearing  the  words, — "^  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols  :  let  himaloue  !" 

1  met  Aberranus  the  other  day,  who  mistakes  eccentricity  for  ge- 
nius. His  hair  indeed  ''  streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air." 
His  sunken  eyes  seemed  to  retreat  from  nature  that  their  owner 
might  look  through  it,  the  more  distinctly  in  remote  perspective*  To 
differ  is  his  idol ;  and  the  unstudied  suggestions  of  his  wandering 
bnun,  he  sets  up  against  united  opinion.  Everything  to  which  other 
men  assent  because  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  alter,  he  opposes. 
^  The  little  courtesies  of  life,  those  social  qualities,  which  make  man 
mild  and  sociable  to  man" — he  holds  of  no  account.  His  mind  is  dis- 
torted ;  while  his  wits  are  in  the  tropic  of.  Capricon  and  seem  just 
veady  to  turn. 
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Philosophers  tell  us  that  all  objects  are  seen  inverted  by  the  eye^ 
but  oxxr  judgment  corrects  the  mistake.  Depriyed  of  that  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  mind,  all  things  appear  to  him  upside  down  and  a» 
such  he  treats  them.  We  leave  him  in  confusion,  groaning  out  '*  Eph- 
raim  is  joined  to  his  idols :  let  him  alone  !" 

The  ruling  passion  of  Blatero,  is  talking.  Incessantly  he  rattles 
on,  his  noise  like  a  waterfall,  diminishing  every  other  sound.  We 
are  not  with  him  long  before  his  Babel  confounds  us,  and  wishing' 
that  the  dew  may  drown  him,  or  the  moon-beam  scorch  him,  we  hur- 
ry away,  crying  loud  enough  if  possible  to  be  heard,  "  Ephraim  \b 
joined  to  idols :  let  him  alone  !" 

But  here  perhaps  the  reader  may  wish  to  interpose  a  check,  and 
asks,  if  I  have  no  idols?  While  I  leave  moralising,  you  shall  find 
my  reply  in  the  moral  of  a  fable,  given  by  the  Russian  poet  Soumor- 
okof. 

There  was  once  a  reformer  of  morals,  a  decided  admirer  of  great- 
ness in  sentiment  He  counselled  and  consoled,  the  afflicted.  All  his 
neighbors  listened  to  his  precepts  as  laws.  Had  any  one  sustained 
the  loss  of  a  child,  or  a  wife  ?  Was  innocence  attacked  and  borne 
down  by  oppression  ?     Believe  At/w,  and  these  were  not  evils. 

This  philosopher  had  a  young  wife.  She  was  beautiful.  In  his- 
eyes  she  was  a  goddess.  But  death  who  has  little  respect  for  youth 
or  love,  seized  the  wife  of  our  philosopher.  He  alas!  rends  his  hair^ 
and  cries  aloud  till  the  air  resounds  with  his  clamor.  His  neighbors 
assemble  and  surrounding  him,  ofi^er  consolation  by  telling  him  to  re^ 
member  what  he  had  said  to  them.  When  I  gave  you  lessons,  re- 
plied he,  when  I  offered  you  consolation,  it  was  you  who  had  lost 
wives.     Now,  alas  I  it  is  mine  who  is  dead. 

You  can  discover  in  this  fable  how  much  better  men  love  to  speak 
of  the  losses  and  faults  of  others,  than  their  own. 

I  might  multiply  cases.  Instances  could  be  found  among  students^ 
and  christians,  but  they  are  modems,  and  I  cannot  call  names.  So 
for  two  reasons  I  will  close.  One  is,  I  hear  a  sound,  and  you  remem- 
ber how  Byron  wrote  of 

"  That  sweet  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the  dinnef  bell.** 

And  moreover,  if  I  should  write  more  and  expect  to  be  read,  the 
hope  would  be  illusive,  and  the  last  smile  of  the  reader  would  be  at 
my  expense,  aa  he  exclaimed,  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind,  he  is  joined 
to  his  idols — united  and  loving  as  a  dipthong — ^I  will  snrelj  let  him 
alone.  Aben  7L 
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THE  SPANISH  GIRL'S  BURIAL. 


'TwaB  the  dreamy  hour  of  twilight 

The  San  had  snnk  to  rest, 
And  left  a  train  of  crimson  gold 

Still  homing  in  the  west, 
The  stars  came  faintly  tremhling  out 

To  gaie  npon  the  world 
And  night-flowers  filled  with  perfsme 

Their  petals  fair  nnftirled. 


An  sternly  grim  and  silent 

Stood  a  mansion  grey  and  old, 
With  many  an  antique  window 

And  many  a  bnttress  hold, 
And  the  swnmer  moonlight  qnietly 

Looked  down  firom  hearen  and  lay 
Like  a  silrer  flood  of  silence 

On  that  mansion  old  and  grey. 


Within  an  ancient  chamber 

Fell  the  sQent  step  of  Death, 
And  stnied  was  every  aching  sob, 

And  hashed  was  every  breath ; 
The  parting  prayer  had  jast  been  said. 

The  parting  blessiog  given, 
And  a  maiden  fall  of  yoathfal  bloom 

Was  going  up  to  Heaven. 


Then  came  a  dreary  silence 
When  the  last  Amen  was  said. 

When  with  iu  weight  of  heavy  grief 
The  heart  seems  chilled  and  dead, 
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Then  came  the  gosh  of  bitterness, 

The  low  and  stifled  moan, 
The  feeling  in  the  very  sonl 

That  it  is  left  alone. 


Thejlaid  her  in  the  gannents 

That  spoke  of  former  hoars, 
And  trembling  fingers  plaited  fasi 

A  wreath  of  Almond*  flowers ; 
All  night  with  sad  and  drooping  eyes 

They  watched  till  mom  should  oome^ 
So  with  its  young  and  gladsome  light 

To  bear  her  to  her  home. 


All  goi^geonsly  and  brightly 

The  snnrise  fell  aslant, 
All  monmfally  and  sadly 

Arose  the  funeral  chant; 
They  laid  her  where  the  flowers 

Were  blooming  fresh  and  fair, 
Away  from  life  and  joyousness,— 

Away  from  grief  and  care. 


They  buried  her  in  sadness 

Beneath  the  Lynden  shade, 
Where  the  stream  amid  the  pebble 

A  gentle  murmur  made ; 
With  her  hands  so  calmly  folded 

On  her  meek  and  quiet  breast. 
In  the  beauty  and  the  innocence 

Of  her  first  undreaming  rest 


-'Alas  !  that  grief  should  shadow 

The  light  of  early  d)tiys, 
That  the  morning  snn  when  risen 

Should  lose  its  joyous  rays — 
They  followed  her  in  longings 

To  the  Land  where  none  may  parV 
And  they  laid  her  in  the  quiet  grave 

But  shrined  her  in  each  heart. 

'i^Alm9nd>-4iope. 
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SCOTLAND  AND  THE  SCOTS.    ^Ck-^^^  LX.  . 

Each  man,  as  he  looks  forth  upon  the  world,  finds  his  attention  ar- 
rested bj  some  one  aspect  which  it  presents ;  and,  strange  to  saj,  this 
peculiar  aspect  is  determined  by  the  tastes  and  habits  of  his  own 
mind. 

One  man  is  a  historian,  or,  at  least,  has  a  strong  attachment  to  eye- 
rj  thing  like  history.  His  loves  are  far  back  in  the  past.  The  ''  Sci- 
ence of  Races,"  or  some  question  about  the  Pyramids,  or  a  huge  ruin 
has  for  him  attractions  second  to  none  other.  He  is  more  interested 
in  the  discoyery  of  some  relic  of  antiquity  than  in  any  inyention  of  the 
the  present,  or  prophecy  of  the  future. 

Another  looks  forth  upon  men  through  an  enturely  different  medi- 
mn.  He  is  a  religionist.  To  him  men  are  not  mere  creatures  divi- 
ded into  clans,  and  bounded  off  by  geographical  lines.  These  distinc- 
tions all  vanish  before  one  infinitely  greater.  Religion  is  the  only 
boundary  he  allows.  The  world  before  his  mind's  eye  is  a  mi^  of 
light  and  dark  shades ;  light,  where  Christianity  has  scattered  her 
beams  of  love ;  dark,  where  her  sun  has  not  risen. 

A  third  man  in  his  survey  overlooks  both  these  distinctions.  A  di- 
vision into  ancient  or  modern,  civilized  or  savage,  christian  or  anti- 
ehristian  is  a  mere  arrangement,  adopted  that  others  may  understand 
his  language :  while  to  himself  genius  and  intellect  constitute  nobility, 
and  their  absence  the  real  degradation. 

It  is  beside  the  man  of  this  latter  class  that  we  would  take  our  sta- 
tion :  with  him  would  we  look  abroad  upon  the  world,  and  strive  to 
recognize,  in  all  who  are  truly  great,  the  Likeness  of  the  brotherhood 
of  genius.  He  who  occupies  this  position,  will  indeed  be  compelled 
to  admit,  that  climate  and  habit,  that  war  and  peace,  that  refinement 
and  barbarism  have  each  exerted  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  even  the  most  powerful  minds.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
intellect  has  confirmed  Inspiration,  in  declaring  that  the  race  is  one  in 
its  origin ;  since  there  has  been  no  period  so  clouded  with  ignorance, 
and  no  nation  so  sunk  in  degradation  that  it  has  not  produced  its  men 
of  strength,  not  of  muscle,  but  of  mind.  Nor  can  any  one  fail  to  dis- 
eem,  that  situation  is  not  the  only  circumstance  which  affects  the 
character  of  genius.  France  and  England,  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
row strait,  present  a  singular  contrast.  No  two  modes  of  thought  and 
action  can  be  more  opposite ;  the  one,  grave,  argumentative  and  se- 
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^te ;  the  other,  light,  elegant  and  imaginative.  Ancestry  has  done 
much  for  each,  but  religion  more.  It  is  so  among  the  other  nations. 
Spain  cannot  be  much  other  than  the  land  of  passion  and  romance. 
Cervantes,  her  literary  glory,  could  not  have  written  Don  Quixote 
liad  he  been  an  Englishman,  and  lived  in  London.  Italy,  too,  if  she 
produces  a  Poet  of  eminence,  will  allow  him  to  copy  the  smiles  from 
her  landscape,  and  the  love  from  her  sky ;  or,  if  he  is  crossed  in  his 
affection,  and  the  deep  sullenness  of  despair  rests  upon  him,  he  will 
write  an  Inferno^  and  borrow  its  images  of  terror  from  the  fury  of  a 
volcano,  or  the  desolations  of  the  burning  lava^  If  he  be  a  Philoso- 
pher, or  a  Statesman  gifted  with  a  comprehensive  mind,  driven  mad 
liy  his  country's  misrule,  he  will  be  a  Machiavelli. 

To  search  for  a  nation  which  shall  combine  these  natural  advanta- 
ges, that  amid  them,  men  of  lofty  talent  might  be  reared,  were  a  ft-uit- 
less  task.  Yet  above  all  others,  in  advantage  of  a  genial  climate,  and 
41  diversified  soil ;  of  4>ld  thrilling  associations ;  of  a  history  rich  in  in- 
tcident,  and  a  religion  poetic  in  its  very  simplicity — ^in  advantage  of  all 
these,  we  say,  Scotland  is  preeminently  gifted.  As  a  parallel  fact, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  country  has  produced  more  truly  great 
jnen.    She  is  indeed  the 

"  Land  of  the  beaatifal  and  brave ; 
The  freeman's  home,  the  martyr^  grave ; 
The  nnneiy  of  giant  men, 
Whose  deeds  have  linked  wiUi  every  glen 
The  magic  of  a  warrior's  name." 

The  fame  of  her  poets  and  her  statesmen,  of  her  philosophers  and  her 
-theologians  has  filled  every  land. 

Bums  has  been  called  the  poet  of  nature ;  and  well  deserved  is  the 
title;  for  he  is  the  interpreter  of  nature  without  to  nature  within* 
There  are  emotions  of  the  individual  soul,  as  various  as  the  circum- 
stances which  excite  them.;  these  we  could  not,  if  we  would  express 
even  to  the  nearest  friend :  but  these  we  may  find  in  his  poems,  ar- 
rayed in  a  simple  and  unoslentatious  garb.  This  very  naturalness  it  is, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  constitutes  their  power.  To  some 
of  his  songs  objections  have  justly  been  raised ;  but  for  these  the  pro- 
duction of  the  '<  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and  the  *^  Prayer  in  the 
Prospect  of  I>eath,"  is  surely  an  ample  atonement. 

Nor  should  Bums  alone  be  mentioned ;  for  a  host  of  others  have 
followed  on,  and  have  consecrated  to  the  <<  wild  witchery  of  song^ 
Ihe 
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"  Land  of  the  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
I^nd  of  the  monntain  and  the  flood." 

She  has,  indeed,  produced  no  Milton.  Her  bards  have  contented 
themselves  with  an  humbler  strain.  Yet  the  splendid  fiction  of  Os* 
aian  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  mention ;  a  creation  which  the  crit- 
ical Blair  has  thought  not  unworthy  of  comparison,  in  some  of  its 
principal  features,  with  the  productions  of  Homer ;  and  that  too,  not 
at  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ScQtchman.  To  speak  of  all  who  have 
in  this  department  won  renown,  would  require  a  volume,  rather  than  a 
mere  sketch.  A  nation  which  has  originated  such  poets  as  Bums, 
PoUok,  Campbell  and  Scott  has  well  earned  the  gratitude  of  every 
lover  of  genius  and  song. 

Her  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  have  been  distinguished 
for  the  depth  of  their  investigations,  their  patient  industry,  and  the 
clearness  and  originality  of  their  conclusions.  The  very  name  of 
Edinburgh  has  a  literary  sound.  It  is  suggestive  of  weighty  thoughts ; 
of  calm  dispassionate  reflection  ;  of  views  extensive  and  profound ; 
and  of  a  thorough  conservatism,  holding  fast  to  the  old  land-marks,  and 
adding  to  that  already  possessed  with  certainty,  whatever  of  real  ad- 
yanoement  is  worth  retaining. 

What  nation  can  present  in  her  galaxy  of  genius,  names  more 
splendid  than  Hume,  Reid,  Brown  and  Stuart,  in  one  department ;  or 
Mackintosh,  Jeffrey  and  Brougham,  in  another.  Scotland  also  claims 
Oarlyle ;  that  strange,  but  gifled  being,  who  though  '^  imbued  with  the 
leligion  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  poetry  of  the  hills,  yet  has  wander- 
ed off  into  metaphysical  speculation,  where,  amid  dreams  of  gorgeous 
and  beautiful  enchantment,  he  is  ever  more  uttering  his  burning  ora- 
cnlar  words  of  half  pagan,  half  Christian,  wisdom." 

To  excel  in  a  variety  of  departments,  is  the  prerogative  of  but  a 
few.  If  ever  accomplished,  it  has  been  by  her  sons.  Chalmers  and 
Dick  have  combined  the  philosopher  with  the  theologian.  Scott  and 
Wilson  have  met  with  the  most  unbounded  success  in  whatever  they 
have  undertaken ;  they  have  breathed  a  holy  reverence  for  religion  into 
romance ;  they  have  exalted  criticism  to  a  science ;  and  they  have  given 
an  impulse  to  literature  of  every  kind,  which  exceeds  all  computation. 

Genius  everywhere  is  sacred.  Its  productions  can  never  perish. 
Time,  corroding  all  else,  leaves  these  untouched.  A  literature,  which 
has  upon  it  the  stamp  of  originality,  survives  the  present,  and  gaina 
new  honor  with  years.  L.  £• 
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DREAMS  OF  THE  BY-GONE  HOURS. 


Dreams  of  the  By-gone  boon  1 

When  the  low  and  gashing  chime 
Of  Bees  'mid  the  Summer  flowers, 

And  the  bonghs  of  the  drooping  Lime, 
Bang  out  in  the  noontide  Inll 

Of  that  garden  old  and  trim : 
Come  to  my  teeming  bndn 

Sweet  visions  fiunt  and  dim ! 


II 

Dreams  of  the  B j-gone  hoars, 

In  the  sonny  time  of  Tenth, 
When  the  fairy  tales  of  life 

Bore  the  sweet  impress  of  trnth, 
When  the  dreams  of  night  were  blest 

By  only  forms  of  joy-^ 
To  night,  oh !  let  me  rest 

As  when  I  was  a  boy. 


HI 

Let  me  dream  of  the  olden  time— 

Of  the  swing  amid  the  trees, 
With  its  wild  exciting  thrill 

At  the  rnshing  of  the  breeie, 
How  the  wind  swept  thro'  my  hair, 

With  its  cool  toach  on  my  brow ! 
Oh  for  that  thrill  of  ecstasy 

That  I  oonld  feel  it  now. 


IT 

In  that  qniet  brown  old  hoase. 
Where  the  moss  was  on  the  roof. 

That  thro*  the  spring-time  wore 
A  green  and  goldea  woof, 
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And  the  qviet  shaded  roomf , 

And  the  white  and  sanded  ioor, 
Oh  I  wherefore  when  my  heart  was  Ught 

Did  I  net  prise  ye  more* 


Bow  the  dear  old-fashioned  sunshine 

Ponn:d  a  warm  and  golden  light 
Tho'  the  yine-leares  at  the  window 

On  the  curtains'  spotless  white- 
Bow  the  Tery  birds  made  riot 

With  a  wild  and  checkless  glee^ 
As  they  sang  to  ns  little  children 

Under  the  old  lame  tree. 


TI 

Alas !  no  more  forever 

Shall  those  happy  days  come  back, 
And  mem'ry  only  visits 

Life's  vanished  snnny  track ; 
Then  come  to  my  teeming  brain, 

Come  to  my  aching  heart 
BrBams  of  the  By-gone  Hoitn, 

Dreanu  that  can  ne'er  depart 


^»S^('*rf%»'^^»*^.i/%^VV*^VSrfV>i«»'S*>i^V****^%^^^ 


STANZAS. 


Dieaming,— etill  dreaming,  our  life  is  a  dreaming : 
Dimly  we  float  down  the  corrent  of  Time ; 

Shades  of  the  evening,  with  golden  stars  gleaming, 
Waft  ns  a  thovght  of  the  heavenly  dime. 

Faint  in  the  West  the  red  lights  are  dying, 
The  silver  moon  sails  thro' the  fttiU  amre  sky. 
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Low  thro'  the  tree-to|>8  tbesoft  winds  are  sighing, 
Grim  'neath  their  bnmches  the  calm  shadows  lie. 


Fraying — soft  praying,  sweet  mnsie  is  stealing 

Dimly  and  dreaming  thro'  the  still  sonl ; 
Gashing  to  gladness,  the  fountains  of  feeling 

Swell  into  raptmre  no  pow'r  can  control  ; 
Under  the  starlight  how  purely  and  thrillingly 

Goes  up  the  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  Good  I 
How  oar  wild  spirits  like  children,  bow  willingly ; 

Thoaghts  of  the  dark  world  no  longer  intrade. 


Hope  to  the  weary  1 — Hearen  seemeth  no  longer 

A  for  distant  goal,  as  in  darkness  we  roam ; 
Fraying  in  porityj—Faith  groweth  stronger, 

Making  as  meet  for  oar  Heavenly  Home. 
Never  more  dreaming,  we  wake  to  the  Pre^ent^ 

Giving  God  thanks  with  the  pow'rs  He  has  given  ; 
Life  is  not  weariness  now,~it  is  pleasant ; 

A  temple  that  fits  as  to  worship  in  Heaven. 


*  'hjja  4 


RAPHAEL:       4e 


Ob  Pages  fbom  the  Book  of  Life  at  Twektt— ^  Alphotue 
JDe  Lamartine. 

Whatever  reaches  as  across  the  waters  from  the  peti  of  Lamar- 
tine, will  be  ensured  a  perusal; — if  not  from  its  own  attractioos, 
at  least,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  the  Poet,  the  Orator  and  the  States- 
man of  France.  The  little  book,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  was  we  believe,  his  first  effort  in  the  way  of  sa- 
thorship,  after  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  that  tumultuous  period, 
where  he  played  so  brilliant  a  part  as  Ruler  of  the  storm.  The  book 
professes  to  be  a  recital  of  the  principle^  incidents  of  an  interesting 
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Qmmur  in  the  life  of  a  sentimental  youth  by  the  name  of  ^  Baphael ;" 
bat  doubtless  is  nothing  else  than  the  autobiography  of  a  scene  in  the 
author's  own  life,  which,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  he  has  chosen  to  in- 
troduce to  public  notice  under  a  foreign  garb. 

Now  the  liking  or  disliking  of  this  book,  we  apprehend,  depends 
far  more  upon  the  reader,  than  its  own  merits.  The  crusty  '<  old 
bach"  will  not  deign  it  an  interview  beyond  the  preface. — The  maid- 
en lady  with  divers  exclamations  and  hysterical  symptoms,  may  possi- 
bly reach  the  end. — The  careful  mother  will  regard  it  quite  too  pas- 
sionate and  ethereal  for  practical  life — and  beyond  anything  in  her 
own  experience.  JBut  the  imaginative  and  langubhing  young  Mi$s^ 
will  dream  and  sigh  over  its  pages  with  rapturous  delight ;  Imd  the 
romantic  lover,  under  the  full  heat  of  his  "  first  love,"  may  gain  a  tol- 
erably clear  conception  of  the  hero's  position.  None  however  but 
the  most  poetic  and  spiritual,  the  most  amorous  and  impulsive,  can 
fully  enter  into  the  meaning,  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  book* 
We  confess  a  distrust  of  our  own  fitness  to  notice  understandingly  a 
work  of  this  character — ^having  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject generally,  and  bating  a  few  boyish  freaks  of  school-day  memory, 
being  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  '^  tender  passion.''  Nevertheless,  we 
hazard  a  hasty  glance  at  the  book,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters.  The  outlines  of  the  stoij 
run  thus: 

Raphael,  a  youth  of  poetic  fancy,  and  almost  morbid  sensibility, 
having  fallen  into  a  state  of  languor  and  melancholy,  had  betaken  him- 
€elf,  in  early  autumn,  to  a  small  town  lying  in  a  valley  of  the  Alps, 
where  away  from  noise  and  care,  he  hoped  to  regain  his  spirits  and 
vigor.  This  place  was  the  usual  resort  for  invalids  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer  and  autumn,  and,  by  chance,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  an  old  doctor,  in  whose  family  was  residing  a  young  lady  from 
Paris,  of  great  beauty,  but  in  a  weak  and  languid  state  of  health.  This 
young  lady,  whose  name  was  Julie,  had  early  lost  her  parents,  and  be- 
ing thrown  upon  the  world  without  friends  br  money,  had  excited  the 
compassion  of  a  benevolent  old  gentleman,  of  vast  wealth,  but  with- 
out heirs ;  and  who,  in  order  to  bequeath  her  his  property  had  indu- 
oed  her  to  become  his  wife.  In  this  relation  he  treated  her  rather  as 
daughter  than  wife,  and  left  her  heart  free  to  fasten  itself  upon  a  more 
youthful  companion,  whom  she  might  wed  on  the  event  of  his  own 
death,  which  he  regarded  dose  at  hand.  Her  health  declining,  he 
bad  seat  her  in  order  to  recruit,  to  the  place  above  mentioned — whene 
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Baphael  first  met  her.  An  attachment  60on  springs  up  between 
them,  the  progressive  steps  of  which,  are  minutely  detailed,  and  the 
emotions  incident  thereupon  are  most  graphically  described. 

Oar  limits  forbid  extended  extracts,  and  we  shall  have  room  but  for 
one  or  two,  as  illustrative  of  the  style  of  the  author,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hero's  passion.  The  following  passage  may  serve  to  en- 
lighten some  of  our  readers,  as  to  the  way  a  fellow  feels,  when  fair- 
ly *  smitten.* 

"  I  wcnt|  |i(id  came ;  sat  down,  and  got  up  again.  I  ran,  then  stopped,  and 
walked  OB  withoat  feeling  the  ground  beneath  my  feet,  like  those  phantoms  which 
glide  opon  eatth,  upheld  by  their  impalpable  etherial  natnre.-  I  extended  my  arms 
to  grasp  the  air,  the  light,  the  lake ;  I  wonld  have  clasped  all  Nature  in  one  vast 
embracei  in  thankfulness  that  she  had  become  incarnate,  for.  me,  in  a  being  that 
pnited  all  her  charms  and  splendor,  power,  and  delights.  I  knelt  on  the  stones 
and  briars  of  the  ruins  without  feeling  them,  and  on  the  brink  of  precipices  with- 
out perceiving  them  t  I  uttered  inarticulate  words,  \\hich  were  lost  in  the  sound 
of  the  noisy  waters  of  the  lake;  I  strove  to  pierce  the  vaults  of  heaven,  and  to 
carry  my  song  of  gratitnde,  and  .my  ecstasy  of  joy,  into  the  very  presence  of  God ! 
I  was  no  longer  a  man,  I  V^  >>  lining  hymn  of  praise,  prayer,  adoration,  worship 
of  overflowing,  speechless  thiinkfulness.  I  felt  an  intoxication  of  the  heart,  a 
madness  of  the  soul ;  my  body  had  lost  the  consciousness  of  its  materiality,  and  I 
no  longer  believed  in  time,  or  space,  or  death.  The  new  life  of  love  which  had 
g^hed  forth  in  my  heart,  gave  me  the  consciousness,  the  anticipated  enjoyment 
of  the  fullness  of  immortality^" 

But  this  season  of  delicious  intercourse  soon  passes  away,  and  Ju- 
lia is  obliged  to  return  to  Paris.  Raphael  returns  to  his  father's 
-house,  and  continues  to  hold  communication  with  the  object  of  his  af- 
fections, by  letter.  The  following  passage  sets  forth  the  difSiculties  he 
encountered  in  striving  to  give  utterance  to  his  passion,  by  the 
meagre  language  of  men. 

**  Unknown  to  myself,  I  struggled  desperately,  as  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel 
.against  the  poorness,  the  rigidity,  and  the  resistence  of  the  language  I  was  forced 
to  use,  as  I  knew  not  the  language  of  the  skies.  The  efforts  that  I  made  to  con- 
quer, b^nd,  smooth,  extend,  jipi^tualize,  color,  inflame,  or  moderate  expressions ; 
the  wish  to  render  by  words  the  nicest  shades  of  feeling,  the  most  etherial  aspira- 
tions of  thought,  the  most  irresistible  impulses,  the  most  chaste  reserve  of  passion ; 
to  express  looks,  attitudes,  vlghs,  silence,  and  even  the  annihilation  of  the  heart 
adoring  the  invisible  object  of  its  love :  all  these  efforts,  I  repeat,  which  seemed  to 
tbend  my  pen  beneath  my  fingers  like  a  rebellious  instrument,  made  me  sometimes 
find  the  very  word,  expression,  or  cry, that  I  required  to  give  a  voice  to  the  unut- 
terable. I  had  used  no  language ;  but  I  had  cried  forth  the  cry  of  my  soul ;  and  I 
was  heard.  When  I  rose  from  my  chair,  after  this  desperate  but  delightful  strug- 
gle against  words,  pen,  and  paper,  I  remember  that,  spite  of  the  winter  cold  in  my 
jnom,  the  perspiration  stood  upon  my  forehead,  and  I  used  to  open  the  window  to 
cool  my  fevered  brow/* 
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Raphael  again  meets  his  beloved  at  the  home  of  her  aged  husband 
in  Paris,  where  for  a  brief  period  he  is  once  more  permitted  to  enjoj 
her  delightful  presence.  But  his  stay  is  soon  ended,  and  the  first 
message  that  reaches  him,  after  his  departure,  announces  the  death 
of  Julia.     Thus  endeth  the  manuscript 

On  the  whole  we  regard  this  as  rather,  an  interesting  book.  The 
translation  into  English,  we  should  judge,  has  been  finely  and  faith- 
fully executed.  While  many  w^ould  fail  to  read  it  from  finding  in 
their  own  feelings  any  harmony  with  its  prevailing  spirit,  yet  all  will  be 
attracted  by  its  earnest  style,  its  beautiful  imagery,  and  the  occasional 
passages  of  sublime  thought,  which  are  the  inspiration  of  Grenius,  and 
not  of  Love.  In  fact,  the  book  is  but  one  continued  strain  of  the 
highest  poetry — the  intensest  utterance  of  a  true  Poet,  whose  genius 
has  been  set  on  fire  by  love. 

Lamartine  is  emphatically  a  poet  of  Nature.  He  invests  with  life 
whatever  object  he  touches.  All  those  more  delicate  tints,  and  scarce 
discernible  shades,  and  dim  outlines,  that  escape  the  common  eye, 
are,  by  him,  not  only  seen  but  felt'—he  does  not  stand  apart,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  object  he  depicts,  and  give  us  merely  the  sensations 
which  an  observer  of  his  picture  would  experience,  but  we  behold  the 
soul  itself  of  the  poet,  flooded  with  the  light  and  beauty  of  his  own 
creation.  Not  so  much  does  the  picture  enter  his  eye,  as  pours  itself 
in  through  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  system ;  and  he  seems  floating 
in  an  ocean  of  dreamy  delight. 

We  have  also,  in  the  character  of  Eaphael,  doubtless  a  pretty  cor- 
rect idea  of  Lamartine's  theological  cast.  The  mind  of  his  hero  is 
naturally  predisposed  toward  the  spiritual  and  religious.  He  is  a 
practical  believer  in  an  overruling  Providence.  He  worships,  as  an 
instinct  of  his  nature — but  the  God  he  worships  is  one  of  Beauty,  Ma- 
jesty and  Love — not  of  Holiness.  The  passion  he  cherishes  toward 
his  lady-love,  is  the  same  in  kind,  as  that  toward  his  Maker ;  and  he 
professes  through  her  as  a  representative,  to  worship  God. 

With  the  author's  views  of  Love,  as  exhibited  in  this  book,  we  have 
no  fault  to  find.  If  any  one  is  so  fortunate,  in  this  dark  and  lonesome 
world,  as  to  find  a  being  of  such  celestial  purity  and  superhuman  ex- 
cellence, upon  whom  he  c^n  pour  out  his  afiections,  and  find  them  re- 
ciprocated, in  such  boundless  measure — we  heartily  congratulate  him. 
We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  meddle  with  such  an  agreeable  state  of 
affairs.  But  it  may  be  we  have  something  new  to  learn  in  these  mat' 
ters,  and  for  the  present,  we  will  dismiss  the  subject  and  the  book. 
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EDITORS'  CORNER. 


SotD^ 


List  ye  now,  friend— let'«  hear  what  these  fellows  would  he  sajing; 

Farquluxr:. 

Whom  shall  I  harm  in  this  matter  ? — and  a  little  ill,  hreedeth  much  good ; 
My  thoaghts,  are  they  not  my  own  ? — and  they  leave  no  mark  behind  them. 

lupper, 

**  Now,  good  Sirs,  I  perceive  you  are  impatient ;  but  if  a  man  cannot  tell  h» 
tale  m  his  own  way,  how  have  yoa  warrant  that  he  can  tell  it  yours  V* 

Kenxlworth, 

And  now,  dear  Header,  our  turn  has  come  to  wield  the  Editorial  pen  of  this  re- 
spectable monthly ;  and  following  the  example  of  the  "  Illustrious  Five**  who  havo 
gone  before  us,  (with  whom,  by  the  way,  we  are  disposed  to  keep  upon  amicable 
terms  so  long  as  it  shall  suit  our  convenience]  we  have  reserved  for  ourselves  a  little 
space  in  this  retired  comer,  where  we  mean  from  time  to  time,  to  have  a  cozy 
ehatwith  oar  readers,  after  our  own  fashion.  If  we  have  rightly  judged  of  our 
quill-driving  fraternity,  we  are  all  somewhat  of  a  wayward  turn  of  mind,  and  shall 
not  attempt  to  mark  out  any  fixed  direction  in  which  we  promise  our  ideas  will 
shoot — sufiSce  it  to  say,  on  this  point,we  are  a  set  of  very  well  disposed  young  men, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  exclude  from  these  pages  everything  which  might  detract 
from  the  high  position  we  sustain  before  the  community.    Thus  much  for  preface. 

Vacation — that  glorious  time  for  aching  heads,  and  jaded  nerves,  has  come  and 
gone ; — ^but  its  joyous  hours  have  cast  a  hilarity  over  the  spirit,  we  fain  would  car- 
ry with  us  into  the  dull  routine  of  coming  duties.  O!  these  vacations  are  green 
spots  in  the  pathway  of  a  student's  life — when  he  escapes  for  a  season  the  cease- 
less whirl  of  college  care  and  toil,  and  roves  again  in  boyish  wildness  among  the 
scenes  of  his  childhoods — There  are  the  greetings  of  affection,  and  the  warm  grasp 
of  "  airid  acquaintance'' — the  tender  solicitude  of  loving  sisters  and  cousi'rs,  and 
the  kindly  nursing  of  maiden  aunts ; — there,  too,  is  the  free  and  merry  stroll  at 
eventide  by  the  old  brook — the  quiet  musing  at  noon -day  under  the  big  tree — the 
ramble  over  hill  and  grassy  dale,  to  snuff  the  fragrant  breeze  and  gather  the 
young  flowers. 

"  blushing  like  un whispered  love." 

Scenes  like  these  renew  the  strength,  and  cause  to  gush  afresh  the  deep  foun- 
tains of  sympathy,  and  nerve  the*  soul  for  new  trials  and  conflicts  in  climbing  the 
hill  of  Science. 

Vacation,  we  have  said,  has  come  and  gone',  but  we  should  do  violence  to  the  pic- 
ture of  our  literary  life,  did  we  leave  unnoticed  the  closing  scene  of  last  term — the 
Spring  Exhibition.  Know  ye  of  the  uninitiated^  that  the  occasion  whereof  we  speak 
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is  one  of  absorbing  interest  in  this  little  world  of  onrs — a  sort  of  intcUix-ttial  .focns 
whither  is  made  to  converge  many  a  scattered  ray  of  burning  thought — :i  day  preg- 
nant with  immortality  to  many  a  new-fledged  orator,  who  mounts  the  rostrum,  for 
the  first  time  perchance,  with  a  very  strong  expectation  of  producing  romething 
of  a  panic — It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  noticing  the  above-named  exhibiti  on,  to  do- 
spoil  any  one  of  the  laurels  ho  may  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  win  on  that  in- 
teresting occasion ; — nor  are  we  disposed  to  make  comparisons  between  the  dif- 
ferent speakers,  nor  contrast  the  day  with  former  ones,  lest  our  judgment  pass 
for  unwarrantable  intermeddling  ;  or  wc  unhappily  crush  in  some  embryo  orator, 
the  incipient  germ  of  eloquence,  which  may  yet  with  careful  culture,  unfold  into 
a  large  stalk.  We  would  say,  in  general,  that  there  were  some  creditable  perform- 
ances, and  about  the  usual  quantum  of  pathos  and  bombast  As  is  wont  on  like 
occasions,  the  Sophomore^  reeking  with  sapiency  and  his  virgin  honors,  mounU)d  the 
stage  with  a  weighty  tread  and  gave  vent  to  his  burdened  feelings. — ^Tbe  dignified 
Junior  appeared,  "large  as  life,"  and  made  a  most  desperate  assault  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  the  audience ; — And  the  grave  Senior^  with  lengthened  phiz,  once  more 
came  forth,  ere  he  shall  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth — at  Commencement — Then, 
too,  came  in  the  Latin  dialogue— (we  call  it  Lati\  but  we  opine  could  Cicero's 
shade  appear,  he  would  rebuke  our  courtesy) — with  all  its  accompaniment  of  jest  and 
drollery  ;  and  the  facetious  propensities  of  the  audience,long  held  in  painful  check, 
were  ready  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  might  be  offered.  Particularly  the  jaws 
of  the  yeomanrtf  were  extravagantly  distended ;  thinking  doubtless,  it  must  be  a 
wonderfully  curious  thing  to  those  who  conld  "  understand*^  it,  if  it  were  in  reality, 
a» funny  as  it  looked.  It  was  indeed,  at  times,  a  strange  jumble,  and  we  wore 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  lines  of  the  poet,  where  he  exclaims  in  the  height  of  his 
inspiration, 

•*  *Tis  wonderous  fine  I  calculate, 

To  sit  upon  an  oak  ; 

And  hear  ten  thousand  bull-frogs  join 

In  one  almighty  croak  /" 

Of  the  music  of  the  occasion,  we  are  slow  to  speak.  There  are  so  many  opin- 
ions and  tastes,  relative  to  the  kind  of  music  most  appropriate  for  our  literary  fes- 
tivals, that  we  despair  of  giving  any  decision  to  which  all  will  respond.  Several 
of  our  female  acquaintance,  who  are  themselves  quite  skillful  in  thrumming  the 
piano,  have  told  us  that  the  *  playing'  was  most  *  scientific'; — ^and  we  doubt  not  the 
amateurs  present  were  highly  gratified.  Butfer  onrself,  we  speak  for  no  other,  with 
our  uncultivated  ear,  we  have  a  strong  penchant  for  the  Martial  note ; — some  de- 
nounce it  as  too  obstreperous,  but  if  ever  there  be  a  time  when  something  is  need- 
ed to  wake  up  the  sensibilities  of  an  audience,  we  fancy  it  is,  when  for  throe  long 
hours,  they  have  been  jammed  together  at  a  college  exhibition. 

Reader,  we  have  not  yet  introduced  thee  to  our  Editorial  brotherhood.  Wouldst 
thon  see  us  as  we  sit  in  conclave,  and  take  a  passing  glance  at  oar  individnal 
phiz  ?  Enow  then  by  an  nnwonted  indulgence,  thou  art  suffered  to  invade  the 
sanctity  of  our  circle.  Come  with  us  as  we  cross  yon  mysterions  threshold,  where 
aro  gatherod,  in  their  official  capacity,  the  **  Five"  of  the  Indicator.  The  setting 
sun  is  jost  casting  his  long  shadows  over  the  earth,  and  a  few  straggling  rays  mod- 
estly peering  through  the  half  closed  shatters,  have  difftised  a  mbicnnd  hae  orer 
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the  apartment  peculiarly  soothing  to  the  agitated  hreast.  A  grare  discussion  i» 
in  progrcFf  on  the  merits  of  a  "  Freshman's  Trials,"  which,  if  it  please  thee,  rea- 
der, we  will  not  disturh,  but  take  a  quiet  sun'ej  of  the  actors. 

In  a  itjtired  section  of  the  premises,  is  seated,  or  rather  lodged,  the  Chairman  of 
the  corpf. — (whose  claim  to  that  title,  may  be  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact» 
that  in  Addition  to  the  bodily  support  of  a  big  arm  chair,  his  pedestal  extremity  is 
gently  rjoored  upon  th«  back  ofa  '*  flag-bottomed.") — There  is,  nevertheless,  a  kind 
of  pensive  dignity  brooding  over  the  man,  as  though  fully  conscious  of  the  high 
responubilities  of  the  hour.  His  personal  appearan'M)  is  rather  impressive.  In 
conjunction  with  an  ocular  sternness  and  excessive  nasal  development,  the  appa- 
rently unsettled  condition  of  his  crinose  attachments,  throw  a  sort  of  reckless  air 
over  his  whole  physiognomy.  His  corporeal  capacities  are  rather  longitudinal 
than  expansive ;  and  bis  locomotive  members  (of  which  Nature  has  been  wonder- 
ful lavish,)  enable  him  to  take  a  high  ttand  wherever  he  goes.  Some  regard  him 
ascetic  in  his  habits.  Others  believe  him  mischeivously  disposed  towards  the' 
frailties  of  his  fellows.  Our  own  opinion  is  dubious.  His  friends  have  stigma- 
tized him  with  the  classically  sounding  title  of  Winkle — ^if  it  please  thee  reader, 
we  will  call  him  thus. 

But  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  second  personage  in  this  remarkable  group.  He  has 
monopolized  the  rocking-chair,and  seems  endeavoring  to  bring  its  oscillations  into 
an  isochronous  movement  with  his  own  heaving  breast;  for  he  is  just  now  enforcing 
the  claims  of  the  above-mentioned  document,  by  a  recital  of  his  own  experience 
during  that  eventful  period  of  his  collegiate  course.  There  is  a  singular  blending 
in  the  countenance  of  Boniface,  (for  so  we  are  wont  to  address  him,)  of  personal 
importanoe,-  and  quiet  good-nature.  His  philosophy  never  forsakes  him,  even  in 
the  darkest  hour  \  but  the  same  mild  radiance  sits  upon  his  brow,  and  beams  from 
his  clear  blue  eye.  He  is  withal,  a  dear,  good  fellow,  and  passionately  fond  of  a 
high  dicky.  We  are  pained'  to  add,  In  this  connection,  that  Boniface  has  fkll- 
en  into  the  habit  of  saying  some  things  that  are  rather  nndignified,— not  to  say 
boyish,  and  which  we  would  under  no  consideration  allow  to  be  printed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Indicator.  He  did  us  good  service,  vacation,  for  which  we  are  duly 
grateful,  in  getting  subscribers  among  the  "gude  folk"  of  Amherst,  with  whom 
he  tarried. 

We  will  notice  next,  if  you  please,  reader,  the  CorponI;  who  is  pacing  the  rooni 
with  a  sort  of  semi-military  gait,  not  yet  having  wholly  lost  his  infantile  passion 
for  the  dih  and  drum.  He  told  us  once  in  a  confidential  mood  that  he  was  wont, 
when  a  small  boy,  to  cherish  the  belief,  that  he  combined  in  his  character  several 
qualities  of  mind,  admirably  adapted  to  the  field  of  blood.  He  is  a  living  cata- 
logue of  all  the  great  names  that  figured  in  the  wars  from  the  battle  of  Bunker- 
Hill,  downward.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  Corporal  borders  upon  the  im- 
posing. There  is  a  sort  of  universal  rotundity  about  his  visage  singularly  pleas- 
ing—the  effect  of  which  is  in  no  degree  impaired  by  the  symmetrical,  and  harmoni- 
ous/u/Zaess  of  his  bodily  contour.  A  gentle  curve  marks  the  region  of  the  **os 
cntn's,"  giving  an  elasticity  to  his  step  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  buoyancy 
of  his  spirits.  But  the  crowning  peculiarity  of  the  Corporal,  is  his  overfiowing 
humor.  His  sunny  laoe  is  ever  wreaditd  in  smiles,  and  chuckling,  jovial  good 
nature  sits  upon  every  lineament.  The  words  of  the  old  poet  are  the  very  max^ 
im  of  his  life, 

*'  luilti  8^  jfirti^  ^tfv  ^^9VTi:  Ti(  jftrrc^  t«  luf  Bat  y^ii,  indva," 
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We  shall  use  oar  efforts  to  induce  him,  one  of  these  days,  to  impart  some  of  his 
mirth  to  the  pages  of  the  Indicator,  which  we  do^nht  not  our  readers  would  highly 
relish. 

But  we  leave  the  Corporal,  and  give  our  attention  to  that— dimse  smoke,  issu- 
ing from  yonder  comer,  and  rising  up  in  such  fantastic  shape  and  thick  volume, 
that  one  would  fancy  the  crater  of  .£tna  itself  was  lurking  beneath.  By  degrees 
the  thick  clouds  clear  away  sufBciently  to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  fumigation,  iii 
the  shape  of  a  monstrous  tobacco  pipe. — Then  becomes  visibk  the  dark  outline 
of  an  incipient  mustache,  gracefully  encircling  the  aperture,  v/'herein  is  inserted 
the  aforesaid  article. — Next  appears  the  well  turned  figure  of  an  expansive  head, 
the  hair  of  which  has  naturally  somewhat  of  a  bristling  propensity,  but  season- 
ably shorn  of  its  native  waywardness. — And,  finally,  Uiere  comes  into  view,  a  coun- 
tenance of  such  philosophic  gravity,  and  calm  serenity,  and  f.  body  of  such  com- 
prehensive dimensions,  and  fair  proportion,  as  would  have  done  honor  to  the  re- 
nowned Wouter  Van  Twiller  himself.  By  virtue  of  these  remarkable  coincid- 
ences in  personal  characteristics,  he  is  known  among  us,  when  in  session^  as 
Mr.  Van  Twilier, 

Notwithstanding  the  usual  sedateness  of  this  member  of  cur  corps,  he  is  a  per- 
fect Demosthenes  in  the  way  of  speech- making.  He  had  told  us  many  a  long 
yam  of  his  "  brilliant  efforts^*  on  previous  vacations,  among  the  populace,  and  be- 
ing in  a  good  deal  of  a  strait  for  subscribers,  we  delegated  him  to  do  what  he 
could  during  the  last  vacation,  for  the  Indicator.  Acting  upon  our  suggestion,  he 
tells  us  he  made  a  little  **  effort*'  foi  us,  the  M.  S.  of  which  he  has  fortunately  pre- 
served.   It  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our  readers. 

{Scene  of  the  effort — a  brick  school-house — same  score  of  the  "  natives**  gathered  in 
breathless  expectation — Van  Twiller  behind  the  desk  (a  pine  table)  ready  for  action.) 

SFEECH. 

"  Fellow  Citizens :  It  were  a  vun  attempt,  fully  to  erxpress  the  deep  pathos 
that  stirs  my  breast  on  this  most  interesting  occasion.  I  rise,  fellow  citizens,  to 
eonunend  to  your  intelligent  notice,  the  fmits  of  the  immortal  mind.  Brass  and 
granite  will  crumble,  and  the  mountains  of  the  earth  will  melt  into  eternal  nihili- 
ty ;  bnt  the  Mind  of  man  is  forever  and  ever — ^yea,  its  deathless  voice  of  Wisdom 
and  Truth  will  speak  on,  when  the  artillery  of  heaven  is  hushed,  and  the  faUs  of 
Niagara  have  ceased  their  everlasting  roar. 

Fellow  citizens  :  cherish  the  undying— cultivate  the  unlimited— grasp  the  in- 
finite and  the  eternal.  Fellow  citizens :  this  a  great  country,  but  a  nation's  liter- 
ature is  its  only  enduring  monument  Thought  alono  is  undying.  Thought  is 
an  emanation  from  the  eternal  Mind  ;  and  when  the  isles  of  the  sea  have  fled,  and 
^e  continents  of  the  earth  have  gone  out  in  the  fires  of  the  last  day.  Thought  will 
yet  live,  undecaying  and  perpetual,  and  grow  green  in  eternal  rejuvenescence 
through  myriad  ages.  Considerations  like  these,  fellow  citizens,  inspire  us  with  a 
calm  sublimity,  even  amid  the  wrecks  of  dissolving  Nature  ;  and  when  the  waves 
of  mortality  shall  roll  over  the  Spirit  like  the  dark  surges  of  endless  night— then, 
the  great  Fact  of  Intellectual  Beiv o  will  stand  forth  like  the  sun  in  his 
glory,  and  its  transcendent  effulgence  will  illumine  the  inner  temple  of  the  heart 
with  the  unutterable  radiance  of  perpetual  mystery  1 

In  view  of  these  remarks,  fellow  citizens,  I  beg  loaire  to  commend  to  your  in- 
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telligent  patronagis  a  gem  of  periodical  thoaght,  issning  from  yonder  Temple  of 
I/eaming.  Immo/tal  Mind  is  there  waiting  to  pour  ont  its  monthly  oblation  upon 
the  altar  of  humnn  improvement, — but  its  hope  and  its  strength  is  in  an  enlighten- 
ed public.  Fellow  citizen?,  shall  the  sons  of  Genius  eat  the  bread  of  poverty  f 
Shall  they  toil  and  pine  in  the  garret  of  oblivion  'i  Shall  they  waste  and  die, 
while  a  luxurious  world  is  basking  in  the  lap  of  Plenty  ?  How  can  I  meet  my 
brother  Editors  >Tith  no  message  of  hope  ?  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought. 
Fellow  dtizenSi  I  a|n  about  to  sit  down.  The  great  decision  is  in  your  hands. 
May  an  enlightened  conscience  so  irradiate  the  sanctuary  of  your  understanding, 
that,  in  the  retrospect  of  this  hour,  no  twinge  of  remorse  shall  follow  you  in  after 
days,  but  your  sun  of  life  shall  set  in  peace,  and  coming  generations  shall  ap- 
prove the  wisdom  of  your  counsels,  and  the  magnanimity  of  your  deeds." 

We  blufth  for  hnmianity  when  we  write,  that  this  thrilling  appeal  produced  no 
visible  effect ;  but  Vein  Twiller  was  forced  to  leave  that  benighted  village,  without 
a  single  subscriber !  '^e  surely  must  absolve  him  from  any  charge  of  unfaith fulness, 
and  can  find  the  solution  of  so  strange  a  result,  only  in  the  universal  moral  turpi- 
tude of  the  human  ra^e. 

There  is  one  other,  Reader,  in  this  little  group,  to  whom  we  would  direct  thy  at- 
tention, and  then  retirb.  Obadiah\a  sitting  by  yonder  table,  casting  most  ominous 
glances  at  one  of  the*r  documents,*'  which,  having  brought  into  loving  proximity 
with  his  nasal  membev,  he  gives  it,  occasionally,  a  sort  of  oblique  wink,  peculiarly 
expressive.  There  is  some  kind  of  a  defect  in  the  visual  apparatus  of  Obadiah,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  We  have  never  been  able  to  determine.  Passing  this  slight 
fault,  he  is  an  honest  fcliow  and  full  of  poetry.  He  can  paint  a  gorgeous  sunset,  or 
a  full  moon,  with  the  pencil  of  a  master.  He  reads  a  moral  lesson  in  the  tiny  flower 
and  the  sparkling  dew  dr4>p— sees  poetry  in  the  fleecy  clouds  and  waving  forests, — 
and  gets  a  tolerably  dealr  idea  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Withal,  Obadiah  is  a 
man  of  humor. — ^Not  long  ago,  at  one  of  our  stalest  jokes,he  was  thrown  into  perfect 
convulsions ;  insomuch,  that  we  have  been  quite  cautious  of  his  nerves  ever  since. 

Thus,  reader,  thou  hkst  seen  our  Editorial  fraternity. — Dost  like  our  physi- 
ognomy 1  Then  give  us  the  hand  of  friendship—speak  the  cheering  word, — and 
we  shall  enter  upon  our  1  abors  with  a  firmer  step  and  a  lighter  heart. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Eureka**  is  under  con  sideration. 

"  The  Unjust  Judgnlei  »t"  is  in  our  "judgment"  hardly  up  to  the  mark. 

"  Seventy  two  years  ag  o,"  is  written  in  a  vigorous  style,  but  the  theme  is  too 
hacknied  for  general  inten  st. 

"Lines  to  Mary" are  de  cidedly yrcn«W.— The  author  is  evidently cmmmo/  with 
poetry,  and  to  ensure  pers<  Jnal  security,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the  expedi- 
ancy  of  a  8a fly  valve, 

"  An  Oriental  Sketch"  is    reserved  for  our  next. 

Contributors  will  confei  a  great  favor  by  writing  their  commanicatioas  in  a 
dear  and  legible  hand. 
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THE  DABK  AGES. 


>^^ft.vv.>, 


That  era  in  our  world's  history  which  men  have  agreed  in  calling 
the  Dark  Ages,  is  a  phenomenon  of  wonder  and  interest.  Scholars 
have  explored  its  turbid  stream  of  Philosophy  and  learning ;  histori- 
ans have  studied  and  recorded  its  annals ;  speculative  philosophers 
have  theori2ed  and  traced  back  its  effects  to  their  causes ;  and  relig- 
ionists have  discussed  its  bearings  on  Faith  and  its  relations  to  Proph- 
ecy. Nor  is  this  surprising.  No  wonder  men  look  with  a  kind  of 
peculiar  awe  on  what,  at  best,  is  an  anomaly  and  a  mystery.  A  few 
centuries  before  its  dawn,  the  purest  system  of  Faith  which  the  world 
had  ever  known,  was  given  to  it,  and  the  most  solemn  and  glorious 
fact  was  displayed  in  Judea — the  life  and  death  of  him  who  was  both  man 
and  Grod.  Why  did  not  that  pure  system  attract  men  more,  and  why 
did  not  that  astounding  fact  fasten  itself  in  men's  minds  and  become 
the  undianging  pole-star  of  their  destiny  and  the  intensest  principle 
of  their  actions  ?  After  four  thousand  years  of  flickering  twilight,  the 
world  was  lighted  up  by  the  heavenly  radience  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness. Who  would  have  dreamed  that  so  soon  she  would  have 
broken  away  and  plunged  down  again  into  her  original  darkness,  ren- 
dered yet  blacker  by  that  celestial  li^t  which  for  a  moment  had  burst 
upon  it. 

But  so  it  was,  and  poor  weak  man  may  neter  know  the  cause  of  it, 
may  never  say  it  was  to  reach  this  end — to  achieve  that  result. 
There  are  obvious  means  by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about, 
but  the  first  great  Why  that  thrilled  in  the  Eternal  Thought,  man  may 
never  tell  with  certainty.    It  may  have  been  to  grant  a  temporary 
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triumph  to  Ignorance  and  Sin,  and  thus  more  ckarlj  to  demonstrate 
the  crowning  power  of  Truth  and  Highteousness.  Or  as  the  husband- 
man's seed  must  lie  in  the  cold  damp  earth  ere  it  can  bud  and  bear 
fi^iit,  80  it  may  have  been  necessary  that  Truth  should  be  buried  for  a 
season  beneath  the  load  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which 
threatened  to  annihilate  it,  in  order  that  its'  germ  might  take  root 
in  darkness  ere  it  put  forth  boughs  and  blossoms  which  were  to 
abide  forever.  But  we  cannot  certainly  say  that  it  was  so.  Regard 
it  as  we  will,  it  yet  stands  forth  a  strange,  unprecedented  phenomenon 
— ^a  dark  heavy  cloud  that  slowly  rolled  up  across  the  sky,  and  for  a 
thousand  years  shut  out  the  beams  of  the  genial  sun. 

It  needs  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the  Dark  Ages,  to  detect  the  more 
prominent  immediate  causes  of  an  effect  so  vast,  and  (humanly  speak- 
ing) so  lamentable,  some  of  which  had  been  long  at  work  ere  the  j 
showed  themselves  in  their  important  results. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  Pliilosophy  had  been, 
developing  itself  in  divers  systems  and  mongrel  sects.  Each  present- 
ed itself  to  man,  and  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  would  lead  him  up  to 
the  chief  good.  The  legitimate  offspring  of  a  Greek  soil,  transplant- 
ed into  a  Boman  hot-bed,  they  seem  to  acquire  new  life  and  vigor,  and 
spread  out  their  wanton,  unchecked  branches  on  every  side.  The 
principles  of  the  mighty  masters— of  him  who  quaffed  the  hemlock 
and  died  a  christian  martyr  save  in  name,  gave  way  to  sophistry,  and 
Reason  had  no  better  representative  than  hollow  dialectics.  They 
scorned  the  humble  path  of  true  Philosophy,  and  rushed  foolishly 
into  the  absurdest  speculations.  Like  the  Ionian  School,  they  pretend- 
ed to  discover  the  first  element  of  all  things,  and  came  to  about  as 
ridiculous  conclusions.  Like  Pythagoras,  they  discoursed  mystically 
about  numbers,  harmony,  and  music.  And  vainly  endeavoring  to  im* 
itate  ".the  gorgeous  reveries  of  the  starry-dreaming  Plato,"  they  car- 
ried speculation  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  sense  as  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  limbo  of  absurdity.  A  Philosophy  like  this,  so  disas- 
trous to  all  sensible  and  liberal  truth,  so  inflated  and  yet  so  bigoted, 
could  not  but  have  very  unfavorably  affected  the  minds  of  men  and 
the  tolerant  spirit  of  society.  It  prepared  them  for  that  tenacity  with 
which  they  clung  to  their  preconceived  notions,  for  a  pious  horror  of 
every  innovation,  and  for  that  blind  illiberality  which  manifested  its 
silent  but  terrible  effects  in  their  haughty  contempt  of  a  Columbus, 
and  in  the  dungeon  to  which  they  doomed  a  Galileo.  No  wonder 
the  annals  of  Europe  were  dark  for  so  many  centuries !    True  earnest 
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men  oflen  kindled  a  ligbt  ior  them,  but  thejblew  it  out  in  their  fanat- 
icism !    No  wonder  we  call  ihose  the  Dark  Ages  ! 

And  if  Ignorance  and  Superstition  had  usurped  the  place  of  true  Phi- 
losophy, so  also  at  first  there  were  no  bold  spirits  to  bring  it  back 
and  place  it  on  its  throne — ^no  broad-li^reasted  Alcides  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  Stables.  No  censorious  Cato  ruled  the  Forum,  no  Tully 
guided  the  Senate,  no  Seneca  taught  in  the  Schools.  There  was  a 
fearful  paucity  of  the  great  and  good  in  those  early  days,  and  in 
place  of  the  patriot  Consul  and  honest  Tribune,  a  N^ro  or  a  Caligula 
too  often  governed  Home.  Fit  warders  they  to  ushet  in  that  dark 
era  of  which  we  speak ! 

But  not  long  were  these  influences  to  work  unassisted.  Hitherto 
in  the  annals  of  Europe,  Britain  alone  of  the  northern  tribes,  had  be- 
gun to  figure,  and  she  only  as  a  conquered  Roman  province.  But 
now  the  Arithmetic  of  nations  was  seized  by  a  stronger  though  un- 
practised hand.  The  Goth  dashed  dqwn  his  equation,  in  rude  haste 
ciphered  it  out,  solved  the  problem  of  European  destiny,  and  then 
came  bursting  down  upon  astonished  Rome  like  his  own  northern 
thunderbolt.  Not  once  nor  twice  did  those  fierce  warriors  knock  at 
the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City,  but  again  and  again,  like  the  ceaseless 
tide-wave  of  the  lunatic  ocean,  the  crested  surge  of  their  proud  war- 
fare swept  the  fair  plains  of  Italy  and  Southern  Europe.  The  crush- 
ed and  vanquished  Roman  forever  lost  his  manly  spirit,  for  the 
**  Scourge  of  God"  moved  through  the  land ;  and  the  hardy  conqueror 
bore  back  to  the  rude  clime  from  which  he  came,  the  luxuries  and 
vices  of  his  princely  foe.  Rome,  pagan  Rome  then  fell,  and  the  bards 
made  song  for  other  lands,  and  the  chilly  North  stretched  out  her  shiv- 
ering arm  and  thenceforth  guided  on  the  nations.  Darkness  rose  up 
and  did  strife  with  light,  and  extinguished  it  because  that  light  was 
not  pure. 

And  the  Faith  of  that  age  was  corrupt.  It  was  a  fearful  lesson  to 
the  christian,  and  it  took  him  centuries  to  learn  it,  that  he  must  not 
league  his  faith  with  princes — so  he  was  not  taught  by  his  master,  so 
experience  has  fearfully  warned  him.  Roman  Constantine  may  have 
been  honest,  but  he  erred  when  he  would  have  served  God  with  his 
sword,  and  it  has  required  the  flame  of  many  a  persecution  to  purge 
this  mistaken  idea  from  the  church.  Out  of  this  error  has  originated 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

It  grew  up,  the  offspring  of  a  strange  amalgamation,  the  unnatural 
ehild  of  God  and  CeBsar.     But  there  was  more  of  Caesar  there  than  of 
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God,  and  for  the  mild  charities  of  christiaaillr  were  substitated  the  fierce 
anathema-— the  cmel  persecotion.  It  professed  the  peace  and  lib- 
erty of  the  Gospel,  and  acted  with  tbe  haughtiest  pride  of  bigotry.  It 
invited  men  to  believe,  and  left  tbem  to  the  tender  mercies  of  biUer 
persecution  if  they  disbelieved-  It  endeavored  to  crowd  Christ  from 
his  mediatorial  throne  and  substitute  the  Virgin.  It  dignified  and 
worshipped  as  God's  V^cerojSy  priests  whose  souls  were  blackened 
with  debauchery,  mv^G^i  <^d  every  crime  which  can  drag  men 
down  to  perditioF>  Money  would  purchase  any  favor,  procure  any 
indulgence,  pix^on  every  sin.  This  was  the  Babylon  of  Bevelation— 
this  the  goi^^dy  7^^  ever  insatiate  monster  that  sucked  up  the  life- 
blood  r/ true  learning  and  piety.  No  wonder  those  were  dark  ages 
wh«<^  the  Papal  Church  ruled  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men — 
when  frail  mortality  shook  its  impious  arm  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and 
dared  to  grasp  the  scepter  of  Omnipotence,  and  claimed  to  hold  the 
keys  which  unlock  Paradise  and  the  prison-house  of  despair. 

It  would  be  well  to  notice  a  few  of  the  peculiar  features  of  that 
age.  We  have  time  but  for  one.  Dark  deeds  are  done  in  Dark 
Ages;  and  who  has  not  thrilled  at  the  tale-  of  the  first  crusaders? 
Who  has  not  seemed  to  hear  their  clarion's  peal,  and  mark  the  pride 
of  their  bannered  hosts  as  in  war's  array  they  swept  on  toward  Pal- 
estine ?  Peter  the  Hermit  roused  up  Europe  by  his  fanatic  eloquence, 
and  she  madly  sent  her  bravest  and  her  best  to  plant  the  red  cross 
where  the  crescent  floated — over  sad  Jerusalem.  Shall  the  insulting 
Turk  longer  bear  sway  over  the  grave  of  their  Faith's  great  Author? 
So  asked  the  monk  of  Amiens,  and  great  Chivalry  answered — ^No ! 
And  so  the  gallant  knights  are  on  their  way  to  ask  the  Saracen  why 
h$  rather  than  they  should  rule  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  sufficiently  earn- 
est  question,  and  the  ink  was  red  with  which  the  Turk  made  answer. 
Some  seek  the  cause  of  the  Crusades  in  the  efiervescence  of  thai 
chivalrous  spirit  which  then  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Europe ;  some 
in  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  Bomish  church,  and  the  fanaticism  of 
the  priests ;  and  others  still  in  the  policy  of  princes.  But  perhaps  by 
uniting  the  three  we  shall  obtain  a  more  accurate  result  The  mon* 
archs  of  Europe  may  have  desired  to  check  the  Moslem's  growing 
power,  but  they  knew  well  how  they  could  best  rouse  their  people  to 
the  encounter.  The  first  warning  voice  was  that  of  a  religions  fiuiatie^ 
but  it  touched  a  sympaihizmg  chord  in  a  thousand  hearts.  Hence 
princes  plotted,  religious  fanaticism  lent  her  aid,  and  chivalry  come 
sheathed  ia  annor  to  redeem  the  Hdy  Sepulchre  and  tozn  back  the 
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tide  which  threatened  to  desolate  Europe.  And  so  the  gallant  knight, 
**  with  spear  in  rest,"  pressed  on ;  and  the  prince  threw  down  his  scep- 
ter and  drew  his  sword;  and  the  maiden  bid  her  lover  speed,  and  in 
Eastern  wars  approve  his  prowess  and  his  love.  There  perished  the 
flower  of  chivalrous  knighthood ;  there  the  young  prince  lost  realm 
and  liberty ;  there  the  lover  won  trophies  of  his  prowess  and  his  love, 
bat  ne'er  returned  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  beauty !  There  flashed 
the  cimeter  and  crossed  the  sword.  There,  in  the  grim  death-wrestle, 
torbaned  and  helmed  heads  went  down  together.  There  the  Cross 
and  Crescent  waved  over 

**  Battle's  magnificently-stern  airay,'' 

and  sunk  alternately  in  the  conflict ;  while  Frank  and  Turk,  Chris- 
tian and  Infidel  fell  down  in  ghastly  death  together,  *^m  one  red  bu- 
rial blent." 

Drop  the  yell  that  we  may  look  no  more.     Call  it  a  Dark  Age! 

Ralph. 


OLD  BOOKS.        -Vc^  ^ 


Out  of  the  olde  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  ourn  fro  yere  to  yere ; 

And  ont  of  olde  bookes,  in  goode  faithe, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  science  the  men  lere. 

Chaucer. 

Wx  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  a  reverence  for  antiquity.  It  may 
be  wrong,  but  who  does  not  know  that  affections  and  passions  are  of- 
ten proof  against  reasonings.  We  love  quietly  to  sit  down  even  in 
the  venerable  presence  of  an  old  black-letter  volume  of  ours,  and  let 
the  thoughts  which  it  suggests,  flow  freely.  Its  binding  is  certainly 
a  rare  specimen :  it  is  done  up  in  hoardt  most  emphatically.  We 
will  just  glance  at  these  singular  indentures  in  its  cover,  and  its  five 
brass  ornaments,  not  unlike  buttons,  m  fandftillj  disposed  one  at  each 
comer  and  their  ^big  brother^  in  the  center.  Unlike  the  books  of 
tho  present  day  it  is  n$t  ^weak  about  the  yertebrae.''     Let  us 
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open  it  now,  after  having  examined  its  rusty  old  clasps,  and  look  at 
its  frontispiece*  It  would  bear  a  strange  comparison  with  our  mod- 
ern steel  cuts ;  and  then  those  countenances. — Wonder  if  "  the  suc- 
cession of  ages"  has  produced  any  "  new  formations"  in  physiognomies. 
Angels  must  have  been  plenty  then,  for  who  ever  saw  an  old  picture 
without  them  ?  Yet  now  their  visits  are  proverbially  "  few  and  far 
between."  But  that  lightning!  those  angles  beat  Euclid  and  Legen- 
dre.  We  have  heard  of  sharp  roofed  houses  called  lightning  catr 
ters,  and  surely  the  architect  must  have  stolen  the  pattern  from  one  of 
these  old  pictures. 

And  now  more  serious  thoughts  succeed  as  we  examine  closely  the 
volume-  The  mere  manual  labor  of  writing  such  a  work,  is  no  light 
task.  Oflen  did  the  hand  ache,  and  almost  refuse  to  transcribe  for 
the  brain  the  thoughts  it  had  originated.  But  the  physical  labor  of 
its  composition  could  have  borne  no  comparison  with  the  intellectuaL 
Its  antique  type  and  crowded  page  must  be  a  repository  of  thought ; 
for  in  olden  time  the  chemistry  of  literature  was  but  little  understood, 
whereby  a  few,  a  v^  few  thoughts  could  be  so  diluted  as  to  fill  a 
huge  folio.  Never  a  word  of  it  can  we  read ;  yet  it  must  be  that 
there  is  much  which  it  would  be  better  to  know  spread  abroad  upon 
those  closely  printed  leaves. 

It  may  be  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  history,  and  its  author  have  seen 
much  of  the  world.  He  may  have  mused  among  the  relics  of  old 
cities,  visited  places  consecrated  to  classic  story  and  classic  song.  He 
may  have  stood  amid  the  crumbling  arches  of  the  Ck)losseum  when 
the  full  Italian  moon  bathed  every  object  in  its  mellow,  mournful 
light,  or  have  seen  a  Qolumn,  worn  by  the  touch  of  time,  suddenly 
loose  itself  from  its  station,  and  fall  into  utter  ruins.  With  a  soul  in- 
spired by  recollections  of  the  past  would  he  seek  his  study,  and  trans- 
cribe to  his  volume  those  sentiments,  "  mournful  yet  pleasant  to  the 
soul." 

What  a  strange  compound  is  this  nature  of  ours  !  not  alone  do  the 
thoughts  of  others  influence  us ;  not  alone  does  the  fire,  which  bums 
on  the  heart  of  the  eloquent,  impart  its  genial  warmth  to  the  bear- 
er ;  but  the  beautiful  creations  of  art,  the  solemn  temple,  with  its  dim 
religious  light, — ^the  breathing  marble  fashioned  to  faultless  form,  the 
work  of  men  who  lived  long  years  ago,— each  tells  its  story  to  the 
listening  spirit ;  a  story  which  none  shall  heed  so  faithfully  as  the 
historian — that  dramatist  of  nations. 

But  we  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  book  be  a  treatise  on  some  dif- 
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ficult  point  in  theology.  Doubtless  it  was  the  work  of  a  monk;  at 
least  those  strange  pencilings  upon  the  margin  of  some  of  the  pages 
would  thus  indicate.  Never  mind  ;  it  is  still  a  work  of  thought ;  for 
theology  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  keenest 
thinkers.  The  author  was  not  afraid  to  read  whatever  had  been 
previously  written  upon  the  subject,  lest  he  should  not  be  an  original 
writer.  His  work  was  not  like  a  last  year's  almanac,  very  good  then, 
but  now  altogether  worthless.  Ever}'-  school  or  sect  of  both  Grecian 
and  Roman  philosophy  had  been  thoroughly  explored ;  every  beau- 
tiful dream  of  mythology  unravelled,  and  the  truths  it  had  taught  gath- 
ered into  a  halo  around  the  central  sun  of  Christianity.  To  wage 
the  war  of  opinion  sucessfuUy,  there  is  need  not  only  to  know  the 
truth,  but  its  antagonist  error.  There  is  a  warrior's  sword,  and  there 
is  also  a  warrior's  shield. 

Bat  if  it  was  the  work  of  a  monk,  must  there  not  be  many  things 
in  it  harmful  and  ascetic  ?  And  what  if  there  be  such  ?  hast  thou  no 
care  to  know  how  thy  fellow  men  thought  and  wrote?  Besides,  there 
can  not  but  be  many  a  rich  gem  in  so  rare  a  casket ;  for  it  was  not 
always,  as  now,  an  antique.  We  must  learn  to  soften  the  light  of  our 
meridian  sun  before  we  suffer  it  to  fall  upon  the  scanty  remains  of 
other  days.  It  may  be  that  if  any  production  of  the  present  age 
shall  escape  oblivion,  others  will  have  more  cause  to  smile,  than  now 
do  we  at  this  old  volume. 

But  the  book  has  been  well  used,  which  is  the  next  excellence  to 
being  well  written ;  well  used,  we  say — not  like  a  family  Bible,  care- 
fully covered  with  green  baize,  and  only  taken  down  on  a  Sunday ; — 
but  like  the  loved  testament  of  the  aged  Disciple  which  guided  his  devo- 
tions, inspired  faith,  and  was  the  soft  pillow  to  support  his  head  when 
he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  Yes!  that  old  volume  has  been  much 
studied.  In  the  time  when  books  were  few,  and  were  used  not  to 
think  for  the  reader,  but  to  incite  to  reflection,  doubtless  it  was  held 
as  a  great  treasure,  and  many  an  hour — ^midnight  hour  too — was  spent 
in  its  perusal. 

Our  book  has  made  us  tell  a  strange  tale.  We  had  only  intended 
to  make  the  associations  it  so  oflen  suggests,  the  introduction  to  another 
subject ;  but  we  cannot  enter  upon  that  now.  We  will  only  say  that 
we  have  a  few  volumes  of  the  "  Library  of  Old  English  Prose 
Writers,"  and  highly  do  we  prize  them.  One,  at  least,  bears  marks 
of  having  been  read  and  re-read  many  times.  It  is  the  ^'  Works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,"  a  splendid  collection  of  jewelled  thoughts,  beautifully 
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conceived,  and  beautifully  said.  The  form  ig  prose,  but  the  spirit  is 
pure  poetry.  It  is  not  distbguished  by  an  occasional  brilliancy  of 
expression,  or  unusual  collocation  of  words — ^the  only  excellence  of 
much  which  is  written.  It  is  the  work  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
make.  His  religion  had  taught  him  high  aspirations,  and  he  bad 
meditated  among  the  deep  things  of  Grod,  until  his  soul  had  been  wed- 
ded to  truth  and  love.  Kich  in  illustration,  fervent  and  apt  in  com- 
parison, he  wrote  for  the  heart.  A  religion  itself  poetry ,^a  genius  ex- 
alted in  its  every  conception,  and  an  enthusiasm  never  faulty  consti- 
tute what  we  had  ahnost  called  a  Trinity  in  the  mind  which  possesses 
them. 

One  passage  we  must  transcribe, — not  because  the  best, — ^but  be- 
cause in  the  days  of  our  earlier  boyhood,  we  expended  upon  it  many 
a  warm  gush  of  love.  He  is  speaking  of  sins  in  their  influence  upon 
the  good  man's  prayers. 

For  80  bare  I  seen  a  lark  risiag  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  donds ; 
but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  lond  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and 
his  motion  made  irre^ar  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of 
the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his 
wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over  ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if 
it  had  leamad  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  throng 
the  air  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man ;  when 
his  affairs  required  business,  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  hia  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  doud,  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them 
back  again  and  made  them  without  intention ;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  in- 
firmity, but  he  must  be  content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when 
his  anger  is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus, 
and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God." 

The  same  beauty  of  illustration  is  found  throughout  the  entire 
volume.  Such  a  style  could  have  been  formed  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  Grecian  models. 

Old  books  are  indeed  prizes ;  there  is  an  air  of  simplicity  and  yet 
grandeur  about  them.  A  book,  like  a  will,  is  all  the  better  afler  the 
author's  death ;  and  reading  such  an  one,  is  not  ^  idle  time  idly  spent.*^ 
There  are  a  few  other  vols,  of  the  old  authors  upon  our  table,  but  we 
must  leave  them,  fervently  thankful  that  they  have  come  down  to  us 
and  rejoicing  in  that  <'  strong  magic  which  giveth  us  a  life  in  all  past 
time."  E. 
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BRUCE'S   HEART. 


*p^-(cL>-v!^  , 


" '  Now  pass  thoa  forward  as  thon  wert  wont,  and  Douglass  will  follow  thee  or 
'die !'  With  these  words  Douglass  threw  from  him  the  heart  of  Bruce,  into  mid- 
iMittle  against  the  Moors  of  Spain." 


Now  pass  thon  on,  thon  dauntless  heart, 
As  thou  did'st  pass  of  yor^, 

To  the  field  of  strife  where  the  spirits  part, 

Where  the  helms  are  cleft  hy  the  stout  claymore, 
Where  the  doth-yanl  shafts  in  Tollies  pour, 
Where  the  warrior  dies  in  his  spouting  gore ! 
Pass  on,  thon  dauntless  heart. 


Pass  on.  thon  heart  of  the  royal  Bruce, 
Pass  on  to  thy  bloody  bath ; 

We  have  torn  and  flung  to  the  winds  our  truce, 
The  Gael  awakes  in  his  highland  wrath. 
The  Douglass  will  hew  him  a  crimson  path, 
Therell  be  mourning  this  eve  at  many  a  hearth ! 
Pass  on,  thou  heart  of  Bruce. 


Now  pass  thou  on  'gainst  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
Heart  that  did'st  beat  so  high ; 

Pass  on  at  the  head  of  thy  martial  train ; 
We  giye  thee  our  ancient  battle-cry, 
The  Douglass  will  follow  thy  path  or  die, 
The  Moslem  shall  quail  when  our  war  sweeps  by ! 
Pass  on  'gainst  the  Moors  of  Spain. 


Forward,  thoa  proud  and  kingly  heart, 

Where  the  war  plumes  wildly  dance ; 
Pass  on,  for  our  gauntlet  to-day  thou  art, 
For  thee  well  shiver  the  Moslem  lance, 
Well  quell  the  pride  of  their  lordly  glance, 
Through  their  shattered  ranks  shall  our  war  steeds  prance  1 
Pass  on,  ihon  kindly  heart 
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The  heart  passed  on,  and  tho  Poaglass  came 
With  the  might  and  wrath  of  a  bumtng  flame ; 
He  clear'd  him  in  battle  a  bloody  way, 
And  Afric  fled  ere  the  close  of  day. 

lar. 


ievi'V^^' 


THE  ORIGINALITY  OF  GENIUS. 


There  have  been  dreamers  in  all  ages,  and  there  are  dreamers 
still.  Life's  duties  are  pushed  aside,  and  the  enigmas  of  the  universe 
brought  forward  for  solution.  They  discover  that  life  is  a  mystery, 
and  death  a  dream-  And  yet  there  arc,  who  boldly  assert  that  even 
our  belief  in  God  will  soon  be  like  that  in  spectres, — that  we  shall  all 
ere  long  clearly  see  that  the  Universe  is  a  self-moving  machine ;  tlie 
-ZEther  a  Gas ;  Deity  a  Force,  and  the  Second  world— a  Coffin  !*  Of 
the  originality  of  such  men,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  we  do  not 
speak  with  a  curse ;  but  while  we  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
true  originality  of  Genius,  we  would  send  on  high  our  prayer  that  a 
Divine  power  may  brush  away  the  darkness  which  has  gathered  over 
their  vision  and  their  hopes.  Others  there  are  who  lift  the  veil  and 
send  forth  a  voice  prophetic  of  man's  nature,  relations,  destiny.  They 
call  him  a  young  angel ;  and  if  he  raise  his  head  wreathed  with  ^ 
garland  of  glory  won  in  some  field  of  Time,  somewhat  above  the  mul- 
titude, perchance  a  demi'-god.  A  few  proclaim  him  to  be  an  expand- 
ed monkey,  taught  to  play  his  pranks  awhile,  and  then  destined  to  sink 
into  nonentity.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  he  is  neither  a  god  nor  an 
ape.  A  genius  is  not  different  from  a  fully  unfolded  man.  There  is 
a  vast  range  of  intellect  in  the  collective  human  race ;  and  yet  the 
length  of  that  link  in  the  chain  of  animated  existence  that  would 
reach  from  man  to  the  brute,  which  some  style  his  pro-genitor,  is  not 
shorter  than  that  which  connects  him  with  the  spirit  that  harps  his 
ceaseless  music  before  the  throne  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  not  a  short 
stride  from  the  Hottentot  to  Newton.     There  are  constitutional  dififer- 

*  Bichtenberg  and  Jean  Paul 
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ences  of  tnindy  else  we  had  hardly  derived  the  idea  of  genius ;  but  it 
18  not  every  upstart  who  strides  out  before  us,  and  claims  the  title,  to 
whom  we  give  the  name.  A  man  must  have  stability  and  energy  of 
character  before  he  deserves  the  title — great*    Of  aU  it  may  be  said, 

"  There  is  a  Dirinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Boaghhew  them  how  we  will  f 

yet  the  true  man,  great  by  the  gift  of  Nature,  feels  that  he  is  himself  a 
spark  of  the  Divine,  and  goes  forth  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  of 
glory  or  of  shame.  Trace  out  the  history  of  that  mighty  soul  which 
lies  open  to  the  deep  significance  of  its  existence,  and  you  shall  find 
it  of  the  broadest  interest  to  living  men.  He  comes  into  life,  and  is 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  greatness,  like  a  mountain  piled  up  by 
the  working  of  internal  fires.  Flushed  with  an  angel's  glow,  and  red- 
olent of  flowers  that  bloom  in  a  far-off,  happy  land, — ^hope,  love  and 
innocence  may  justify  the  enthusiastic  exclamation  which  the  poet 
would  apply  to  all : 

■*  Heaven  is  aronnd  us  in  onr  infancy ; 
And  trailing  clouds  of  gloiy,  do  wo  come 
From  God — who  is  onr  Home." 

The  bud  of  a  genuine  life  is  opening,  and  soon  the  flower  appears. 
He  climbs  up  to  manhood  and  grows  still  more  conscious  of  a  princi- 
ple within  him  which  allies  his  nature  to  the  Divine.  We  see  him  a 
Schiller  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  stormy  face  of 
the  sky,  and  watching  the  flashes  as  they  spread  over  it  successively 
their  lurid  gloom,  and  pleading  in  extenuation  of  a  father's  repri- 
mands that  ^  the  Lightning  was  so  beautiful,  and  he  wanted  to  see 
where  it  was  coming  from."  Again,  he  is  a  Fichte  who  gives  birth  to 
a  philosophy,  which  like  the  lightning  dazzles  for  a  moment,  but 
which  kindles  a  fire  that  shall  bum  forever.  He  is  an  Adams, — his 
step  grows  feeble ;  his  voice  is  faint ;  his  soul  has  fled,  but  it  has 
touched  a  nation's  heart,  drawn  forth  a  nation's  tears,  and  has  left  be- 
hind the  fragrance  of  its  good  deeds  to  bless  the  stirring  world.  He 
has  gathered  for  himself  a  goodness — ^he  was  not  bom  to  die.  Tfiie  is 
the  **  highest  style  of  man,"  for  it  is  genius  displayed  in  efibrts  to  lift  up 
man  to  his  true  dignity — to  lead  him  to  put  on  the  richer  than  golden 
garments  of  humility,  and  in  awe  and  holy  reverence,  to  adore  the 
Maker  of  the  soul. 

But  what  is  the  OrigijiaUty  of  Genius  ? 

There  is  aa  originality  of  thought  as  expressed  by  the  lip  and  pen. 
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and  that  of  character  as  exhibited  in  action.  We  talk  of  sti^U^  and  it 
19-  well  to*  clothe  the  thought  in  ^  words  that  bum,"  bat  it  is  higher 
work  to*  fabricaite  a  new  idea.  Language  may  have  all  the  beauty  of 
the  flashing  coruscations  we  sometimes  see  in  the  cold  northern  skj, 
but  we  loye  to  gaze  upon  the  sun  which  has  a  divine  meaning  in  its 
radiance  of  warmth  and  loveliness. 

Originality  is  not  simply  independence  of  thought,  it  is  not  singular- 
ity ;  it  differs  from  extravagance  and  absurdity ; — ^it  is  rather  an  in- 
dependent, bold,  peculiar,  and  natural  mode  of  thought  or  action.  All 
the  processes  of  Nature  are  simple,  and  hence  the  original  thought 
has  the  high  attribute  of  simplicity ;  for  all  excellence,  especially  in 
art,  consists  in  conformity  to  nature.  In  the  world  of  matter,  man 
evidently  originates  nothing :  he  modifies,  but  does  not  create.  If 
our  definition  of  originality  be  true,  the  truest  genius  can  never  be 
found  fabricating  false  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion,  or  in  vain 
attempts  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of  spiritual  existences.  They  who 
are  gifted  with  the  divine  power  of  deep  and  comprehensive  thought, 
and  who  yet  are  struggling  amid  the  waves  of  error,  or  the  shadows 
of  substances  too  mysterious  for  man  to  fully  comprehend,  may  toil 
with  a  self-consciousness  that  theirs  is  a  strength  like  that  of  Herca* 
les ;  but  they  forget  that  the  work  at  which  they  direct  their  energies 
is  mightier  than  to  bring  upon  the  earth  a  Cerberus. 

The  widest  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  man's  original  power  of 
thought,  we  are  told,  is  fiction ;  yet  even  here,  if  in  planning  events, 
and  describing  characters,  one  is  not  the  copyist  of  nature,  he  is  not 
likely  to  live  immortal  in  the  memories  of  men.  All  maxims  get 
their  truthfulness  from  careful  observation.  Hence,  he  is  the  original 
thinker — ^he,  the  genius — who  is  the  keen  and  comprehensive  observ- 
er, and  who  readily  combines  the  materials,  which  nature  affords,  and 
with  her  own  accuracy,  into  a  new  creation. 

In  one  sense  aU  thought  is  original ; — ^it  is  the  product  of  power, 
and  power  resides  only  in  mind ;  but  on  this  no  light  can  be  throwm  by 
any  sun  or  star  which  has  yet  glittered  in  the  firmament  of  human 
thought.  Inscrutable  and  spontaneous  as  is  this  power,  all  thought  is 
subject  to  the  imperious  laws  of  association.  Like  the  ripples  of  the 
lake,  its  outward  circles  are  forced  on  by  those  within,  and  we  may 
trace  them  all  to  their  center  of  divergence  in  the  '^  first  mysterious 
wakings  of  consciousness  in  the  soul."  The  world  exhibits  an  infinite 
diversity  of  talent,  yet  there  is  room  in  the  vast  field  of  life  for  all  to 
toil,  and  approximate  to  greatness^a  region  of  error  from  which  may 
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be  dug  the  shining  gem  of  Troth.     He  is  the  true  genius — the  heroic 
maa — who  holds  up  to  the  world  the  secret,  hid  for  centuries,  and 
which,  when  revealed,  shall  affect  for  good  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race.     He  who  labors  to  polish  the  precious  gem  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
that  it  may  deck  out  the  coronet  of  the  Infinite,  is  toiling  at  a  work 
demanding  more  originality  of  thought  and  action,  than  he  who  un- 
bosoms to  us  the  gold-rocks  of  the  El-^onxdo  of  tlie  West.     He  is  the 
great  man  who  wisely  interrogates  nature.     Says  Bacon,  and  who 
wiser  and  greater,  if  he  was  ^  the  meanest  of  mankind ;"  a  prudent 
interrogation  is  half  a  knowledge.*    Accident  never  made  great  dis- 
eoTeries ;  else  we  often  worship  the  wrong  men.     These  happen,  like 
SQoeessful  throws  in  certain  games  of  skill,  to  those  who  play  welL 
Hence,  it  is,  we  do  not  reverence  the  slave  who  picks  up  the  largest 
pearl  from  the  ocean's  depths,  as  we  do  the  maa  who  opens  to  us  a 
general  principle,  or  works  out  a  new  invention.     We  do  not  adopt 
the  theory  that  objects  viewed  singly,  can  give  man  no  real  knowl- 
edge, singularivm  vUam  dari  scientiam:  for  it  seems  evident  to  our 
mind,  th$it  we  must  know  well  the  nature  of  the  individual  object  be« 
fore  we  can  discover  its  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  creation.     The 
great  purpose  of  philosophy  is  to  demonstrate  the  laws  which  govern  the 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.     It  is  not  for  the  untrained  intellect 
to  generalize  facts  and  deduce  from  them  omnipotent  and  universal 
laws«    The  very  senses  of  the  profanum  vulgus  had  long  recognized 
the  phenomena  which  yet  needed  for  their  full  elucidation  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observing  and  reasoning  intellect  of  England's  greatest 
philosopher.    It  is  the  characteristic  of  genius  that  it  seizes  on  strik- 
ing analogies  which  the  common  mind  would  never  discover.     It  class- 
ifies, and  shows  that  the  force  which  keeps  suns  and  planets  wheeling 
romid  the  throne  of  Grod,  without  a  jar  or  discord  in  the  ''  music  of 
the  spheres,"  is  the  same  power  which  pulls  the  tossed-up  pebbles  to 
tfie  earth. 

"  Oft  had  they  roll'd 
O'er  erring  nan  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  schools," 

till  Genius  took  the  thread,  and  wandering  through  the  labyrinth, 
came  forth  and  shone  itself  a  star  of  no  mean  magnitude  in  the  clear,blue 
firmament  of  science.     There  it  still  shines,  as  sun  or  star  will  forever 

*Pradens  iafcersogatio,  quasi  dimidium  scicnti». 
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sliine,  with  no  dim  radiance  on  the  dark  pathway  of  inqairing  man. 
Happy  be  whose  soul  is  lighted  by  its  beams,  and  feels  that  iti  exert- 
ed energies  will  dig  away  the  mountains  that  lift  themselves  to  oppose 
its  progress,  and  bring  it  up  to  a  glorious  destiny  ? 

Columbus  looked  ahead  into  the  views  of  Deity,  and  for  this  we 
hold  his  memory  as  a  rich  treasure  in  our  hearts.  Franklin  was  wiee 
enough  to  bottle  up  the  lightning,  and  hence  was  greater  than  the  un- 
tutored one  who  gazes  on  the  fitful  flashes  in  terror  and  dismay. 

Originality  of  character  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  thought;  for  man 
is  not  all  intellect.  Its  basis  lies  in  moral  courage.  To  determine 
this,  we  look  at  the  developments  of  action.  Bacon  was  an  original  writer 
— Washington  an  original  actor.  Thought  put  into  action — this  it  is 
which  stirs  the  sleepy  world !  It  is  the  office  of  such  a  man  as  he  whom 
we  call  the  real  genius  to  aim  at  the  consolidation  of  society  in  peace  and 
the  development  of  man's  nature  in  its  completeness  and  perfection, 
while  he  avoids  all  singularity,  and  runs  into  no  eccentricity  or  extrava- 
gance. We  love  to  gaze  upon  the  rocket  as  it  throws  its  long  line  of  light 
deep  into  the  heavens  ;  and  it  were  almost  worthy  of  onr  homage,  did  it 
not  shiver  into  ten  thousand  scintillations,  and  go  out  in  darkness. 
The  man  whom  we  describe  is  like  some  tall  marble  monument  which 
lifts  its  head  so  high  that  rays  of  glory  from  a  brighter  world  seem  play- 
ing round  its  awe-inspiring  summit  He  who  would  be  such  a  genius, 
track  out  the  foot- prints  of  a  genuine  life,  will  not  hesitate  to  learn 
from  all  who  have  gone  before  him.  That  mind  is  a  barren  soil  which 
is  not  enriched  by  foreign  matter, — it  brings  forth  not  half  a  crop ; 
much  less  does  it  produce  for  eternity.  He  who  ransacks  no  brain 
but  his  own,  will  soon  be  the  very  worst  of  imitators,  for  he  imitates 
himself.  The  man  to  whom  other  men's  thoughts  are  an  incum- 
brance instead  of  an  aid,  is  not  a  great  man — he  is  no  genius.  Rath- 
er is  A«  the  great  one  who  scours  the  globe,  and  stows  away  in  his  own 
'<  small  head"  the  knowledge  of  all  former  ages,  and  then  goes  forth 
to  make  a  world  wonder  at  his  discoveries.  If  a  writer,  he  may 
have  a  model,  but  it  shall  be  one  he  has  himself  fashioned  from  the 
excellencies  of  his  fathers  in  learning — ^thus  he  will  ever  be  imitating, 
yet  ever  be  original.  Milton  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  inventors ; 
still  he  was  a  universal  plunderer.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  the  labors  of  the  human  species  generally,  would  seem 
to  a  wise  man  like  an  ant-hill  viewed  through  a  microscope :  all  are 
tugging  away  at  their  corn-grains, — one  day  the  exact  copy  of  the 
preceding,  and  all  their  efforts  ending,  if  not  in  a  wonderous  nothing, 
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at  least,  in  eating,  playiog  and  sleeping.  It  is  not,  surely,  quite  a 
slander  to  say  that  we  are  like  apes  fixing  our  gaze  on  a  model,  and 
drawing  him  off  gesture  by  gesture;  we  are  play-actors,  mechanically 
dancing  on  the  great  stage  of  life  till  we  trip,  stumble,  and  vanish. 
We  follow  right  on  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers, — make  their  civil 
practices  our  own ;  and  it  were  little  beyond  truth  to  say  that  our 
very  religion  universally  is  what  we  have  been  brought  up  in,  Chris- 
tian, Catholic,  Mohammedan,  Pagan — wliatever  our  great-grandsires 
followed. 

The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thas  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 

Napoleon  may  make  every  throne  of  Europe  shake  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  deluge  a  continent  with  tears  and  blood  ;  but  in  all  this  he 
is  only  repeating  the  butcheries  which  have  before  made  the  hero ; 
all  is  but  a  laborious  repetition  of  scenes  of  carnage,  desolation  and 
woe ;  and  thus  it  is,  man  is  ever  engaged  in  a  great  and  toilsome  idle- 
ness. A  self-styled  genius  makes  what  seems  to  him,  an  original  ob- 
servation ;  bnt  analyze  it,  and  it  is  as  profound  as  though  he  had  told 
whether  it  were  day-light  or  darkness.  We  work  out  a  new  thought, 
and  call  it  great,  but  soon  find  it  to  our  sorrow^  in  some  old,  musty 
volume  stowed  away  in  a  corner,  and  bound  up  in  cobwebs.  The 
multitude  are  ever  groping  their  way  over  a  beaten  track,  and  from 
this  macadamized  road  but  few  try  to  escape,  and  fewer  still  dare  ven- 
ture boldly  out  into  the  dark  wilderness  of  thought.  They  who  do, 
mast  cat  away  many  a  brush-heap,  and  fill  up  many  a  swamp,  if  they 
keep  their  eye  on  the  gorgeous  temple  of  Truth  and  press  forward  for 
entrance,  though  they  are  men  of  genius :  life's  work  they  see  is  soon 
done  up,  and  hence  their  struggles  are  mighty.  Like  Aesop's  Moun- 
tain, 

"  Dire  is  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans,"* 

bat  birth  is  given  to  thoughts  which  breathe  of  human  greatness  and 
immortality.  If  the  life  of  man  is  thus  one  constant  scene  of  repeti- 
tion ;  if  it  is  an  ever-during  battle-fight  from  the  field  of  which  few 
rise  ap  immortal ;  if  it  is  noble  to  point  out  a  new  pathway  wherein 
the  human  soul  may  breathe  freer  as  it  moves  on ; — then,  surely  their 
calling  is  indeed  an  angePs,  for  it  is  one  of  love  and  mercy,  who  stand 
in  the  front  ranks  of  humanity,  and  beckon  on  to  enterprise, — then,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  divine  significance  in  originality.     We  admire  the 
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genius — such  we  call  him,  for  he  deserves  the  name — ^who,  with  a  will 
of  iron,  and  a  heart  of  fire,  steps  up  from  round  to  round  on  the  lad- 
der which  conducts  him  heaven- ward  till  he  tread  in  company  with 
angels  the  Infinitude  of  God-  Such  are  the  Fire-pillars  in  this  dark 
pilgrimage  of  man  ;  they  are  signs  from  heaven,  evidence  of  what  has 
been,  "  prophetic  tokens  of  what  may  still  be ;  the  revealed,  imbodied 
Possibilities  of  human  nature."  Man's  capacities  and  susceptibilities 
are  not  different  now  from  what  they  were  some  centuries  ago.  Hence 
it  is  useless  to  complain  that  there  is  no  field  on  which  the  heroic-  soul 
may  toil  in  these  latter  days  and  win  a  glorious  triumph.  Labor  is 
the  destiny  of  man  ;  and  genius  is  but  a  high  form  of  human  nature. 
O,  what  a  noble  thing  is  a  great  intellect  bowing  at  the  altar  of  Divin- 
ity !  Life  were  a  nobler  scene  did  the  real  nobles  of  earth  pour  out 
their  life-drops  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  happiness.  Come, 
then,  thou  who  feelest  thyself  to  be  something  like  divine ;  gird  on  thy 
armor  for  a  glorious  war. 

"  'Tis  infam  J  to  die,  and  not  be  missed.'* 

There  is  work  and  encouragement  enough.  The  marble  rock  stiU 
holds  the  breathing  statue  ;  it  waits  for  some  master's  arm  to  strike 
and  the  praises  of  the  artist  float  on  the  breath  of  a  world.  The 
workman  is  all  that  is  needed — ^let  him  come  forth  and  he  will  prove  no 
place  is  so  dark  that  his  eagle  eye  may  not  pierce  the  blackness,  and  his 
strong  arm  bring  out  to  life  and  light  the  beautiful  fabric  which  exists  as 
yet  but  in  ideal  perfection.  The  poet  may  yet  be  a  citizen  not  only  of 
his  country,  but  of  his  time.  He  must  glitter  with  no  lustre  but  his  own, 
and  then  his  light  is  a  light  from  heaven,  and  shall  illume  the  dark  des* 
tinies  of  man.  The  god  must  again  come  down  and  tingle  in  all  his 
veins,  as  in  the  days  of  nature's  true  poet-soul ;  then  shall  he  speak  * 
in  tones  of  majesty  almost  divine,  while  the  whole  world  gaze  on  him 
and  adore.  The  orator  is  still  to  live  who  is  not  a  mere  picture  of 
fire  which  warms  no  soul,  but  a  blazing  torch  that  shall  kindle  up  the 
dead  leaves  in  this  forest-world,  till  all  are  purified  and  blest.  As 
Carlyle  says  of  the  poet,  '^  Tears  lie  in  him,  and  consuming  fire ;  as 
lightning  lurks  in  the  drops  of  the  summer  cloud."  The  pkHanthro* 
pist  must  appear  who  sees  the  blind  struggle  of  souls  in  bondage,  "  that 
high,  sad,  longing  discontent,"  which  is  agitating  every  bosom ;  who 
feels  in  his  large,  susceptive  heart  more  keenly  than  the  gathering 
crowd  can  feel  for  human  degradation ;  and  goes  forth,  disrobing  pris- 
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ons  of  terrors,  binding  up  lacerated  hearts,  till  he  becomes,  if  not  the 
^  spokesman  of  his  generation,**  at  least  their  acknowledged  benefac- 
tor. Bat  it  is  for  the  man  of  science  to  discover  precious  gems  which 
can  be  found  bj  no  other.  Nature  will  long  continue  to  open  up  to 
him  her  store  house,  and  from  its  mysterious  chambers  he  may  draw 
forth  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  living  proofs  of  a  Divinity  who 
rules  in  time  as  well  as  governs  in  eternity.  The  mountuns  shall 
swell  their  everlasting  canticles  in  praise  of  him  who  deciphers  the 
hand-writing  of  Deity  in  their  granite  base ;  and  the  rivers  shall  for- 
ever murmur  forth  his  praise  who,  with  the  true  originality  of  genius 
reveals  to  us  the  wonders  of  a  past  creation^  stamped  with  a  divine  im- 
press on  their  beds  of  stone. 

Such  are  the  encouragements  which  may  lead  the  original  genius  to 
work  with  a  resolute  determination  in  the  farm-house  of  the  world. 
Around  him  lie  the  materials  which  he  may  form  into  a  new  creation. 
Here  is  a  field  forliuman  effort,  and  human  glory ;  here  where  Homer 
wrote,  Zeuxis  painted,  and  Luther  preached,  for  eternity.  He  who 
would  change  all  he  touches  into  ^d,  must  be  awake*  Has  he  laid 
the  foundations  and  modelled  out  the  edifice  he  resolves  to  build  ?  It 
were  no  child's  play  to  brace  it  so  together  that  it  shall  stand  the 
rough  blasts  of  Time.  A  new  thought !  It  is  a  new  world — it  is  im- 
pershable  as  the  soul  which  wrought  it.  He  who  gave  it  being  shall 
live  when  the  hero  of  his  hundred  battles  shall  have  vanished  from 
the  memory  of  man.  A  christian  genius  is  God's  nobleman.  His 
name  is  written  on  the  eternally  fresh  tablet  of  the  human  heart,  and 
heralded  in  heaven.  Oh,  who  would  pass  off  lif4B's  stage,  turn  back  to 
dust, 

**  And  leave  no  wUspering  of  a  name  on  earth  V^ 

*  *  Jr. 


*^  In  ancient  times,  &ere  stood  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  three  sta- 
tues of  Minerva.  The  first  was  of  olive-wood,  and  according  to  pop- 
ular tradition,  had  fallen  from  heaven-  The  second  was  of  bronze, 
commemorating  the  victory  of  Marathon;  and  the  third  of  gold  and 
ivory, — a  great  miracle  in  the  age  di  Pericles.  And  thus  in  the  citar 
del  of  Time,''sta&ds  Man  Imnself.  In  childhood,  shaped  of  soft  and 
delicate  wood,  just  fallen  firom  heaven ;  in  manhood,  a  statue  of  bronze^ 
commemorating  struggle  and  victory  \  and  lastly^  in  the  maturity  of 
age,  perfectly  shaped  in  gold  and  and  ivory^— a  miracle  of  art  !*' 
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POEM. 

DEUYMBED  AT  THB  VAMIKO  OF  MT.  MBTTAWOMPS,  JDKB  14TH,  1849. 


Id  the  firat  dawning  of  that  early  day, 

When  broke  the  light  npon  the  youthful  World, 
And  Earth  and  Air  in  the  first  qaiYering  ray 

Of  Life  and  Being,  with  fresh  tears  cmpearled 
Broke  into  sonny  smiles  and  silent  praise, 
Voiceless  bat  deep  as  an  Archangel*s  lays ; 
Then  o*er  the  waters  of  the  silent  Deep, 

O'er  the  green  fields  and  yalleys  prank'd  with  flow'rt» 
The  yoong  winds  toyed  with  Solitude  asleep. 

Marking  the  stillness  of  the  vacant  hours : 
All  Nature  was  at  rest— and  solitude 

Lay  like  a  warm  caress  upon  the  sod, 
And  like  a  timid  Bride  the  young  Earth  stood. 

Still  trembling  in  the  newness  of  her  God : 
Life— Light— and  Oneness  I— and  Creation  fiur 

Glowed  yet  incorporate  with  th*  Almighty  Mind, 
As  the  pure  dew-drop  glittering  thro*  the  air 

Glows  with  the  rainbow  that  she  left  behhid. 


—Thus  o*er  the  western  ware  where  golden  fled 

The  flooded  son  crimson  with  flaming  light, 
Lay  a  fiur  Land  of  Beauty  widely  sprttid 

With  sloping  TaUey  and  with  Mountain  height  i 
Far  to  the  West  and  South  the  hilly  plains 

Heaved  their  thick  yerdure  to  the  lummer  rays, 
While  to  the  East  the  solitary  Main 

Poured  in  its  waste  of  deep  and  silent  bays, 
Indented  with  full  many  a  barren  isle — 
The  Mountain  summits  that  around  ye  smile : 
Once  o*er  the  valley  of  this  lovely  Land, 

Where  Nature  smiles  in  her  most  fkvored  mood. 
Touching  the  Landscape  with  a  magic  wand, 

Boiled  the  vast  billows  of  the  Ocean  flood : 
Here  where  the  Springtime  clothes  the  budding  Earth 

With  myriad  beauties,  and  the  summer  sun 
Nurses  the  growing  com,  and  childrens'  mirth 

Bings  thro*  the  air  when  the  warm  day  is  done. 
Here  where  the  Farmer  with  delighted  looks 
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Stands  to  Ids  waist  amid  the  waving  grain, 
Watching  his  kine  in  the  cool  shaded  hrooks, 

And  marks  the  Inmhering  team  creep  o'er  the  plain ; 
And  here  where  Antnmn  her  most  golden  store 

Flings  with  Tolnptuoos  beauty  and  the  Earth 
Heaping  her  yearly  feast  can  hold  no  more, 

Making  the  air  we  breathe  a  joyoos  mirth — 
Here  ages — ages  past  the  desolate  waves  rolled  o'er. 

And  ThoQ,  Oh  Mettawompe  1  when  the  floods 

First  fell  and  left  thy  rocky  forehead  bare 
To.the  warm  sanlight  and  the  mist  that  broods 

O'er  the  young  germ  of  flow'rs  with  friendly  car»— 
T7p  from  thy  dark  sides  sprang  the  tender  shoots 

Of  trees  that  lived  and  died  long  ages  past, 
AndgiWog  with  their  wide  and  sinewy  roots 

A  wealth  ol  soU,  and  foliage  thick  and  vast; 

While  slowly  at  thy  feet  thro'  years  appeared 
The  valley-plain  with  barren  waste  o'er-spread, 

Tom  by  the  trampling  waves,  and  bleached  and  seared 
By  the  spent  fury  of  an  ocean-bed  ; 

And  ages  yet,  before  the  silent  flow 

Of  the  full  river  hastening  thro'  the  vale, 
Mirrored  the  freshness  of  the  Fine-tree  bough, 

Or  caught  the  scent  of  fragrance  on  the  gale— 
And  all  as  yet  was  silence — not  a  sound 

Of  beast,  or  cry  of  wild  bird  in  its  flight. 
Broke  with  its  utterance  the  still  profound 

That  brooded  'mid  the  clear  and  purple  light 
Of  the  long  day— like  a  calm  grief  that  weighs, 

But  not  obscures  the  clearness  of  the  mind, 
As  in  the  mistiness  of  Autumn  days 

We  sigh  but  not  regret  the  summer  left  behind. 


Then  came  the  day  of  gladness,  and  the  song 

Of  rapturous  birds  enflooded  all  the  air. 
And  the  wild  herd  sprang  boundingly  along, 

And  Nature  seemed  a  lovelier  dress  to  wear, 
The  trees  put  on  new  foliage,  apd  the  flow'rs 

With  brighter  lustre  raised  their  grateful  eyes 
At  the  light  sound  of  feet  thro'  forert  bowers, 

Or  the  wild  sweep  of  wings  thro'  dreamy  skies— 
And  Nature  were  at  rest  with  looks  most  fair. 
If  only  Man— the  Soul  of  God— were  there  1 


Come  to  the  Present— long  enough  we've  roved 
In  the  dark  ages  of  the  past  Forever, 
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Come  to  the  joyous  itoenesso  fondly  loyed, 
From  which,  alas  1  so  soon,  we  grieye  to  sever  1 


Oh  t  Mettswompe  I  many  a  cireUog  year 

Since  first  the  white  man's  axe  made  beanty  Vonnd, 
Since  fint  amid  thy  echoes  soft  and  clear 

Pealed  the  sweet  Sabbath  bell's  endearing  sound ; 
Fair  many  a  year  has  passed,— and  thon  hast  seen 

The  pride  and  strength  of  a  yonng  nation  wake, 
And  from  thy  snmmit  beautifal  and  green, 

Well  may  the  notes  of  triumph  proudly  break ; 
But  our*8  is  sadder  theme— of  ages  fled 

Eadi  leaves  its  trsoe  in  vestiges  of  beauty, 
iSo  we  when  numbered  with  the  years  long  sped, 

May  leave  our  foot-prints  in  the  path  of  duty — 
And  may  thit  one  among  diy  circling  years 

We've  lived  and  loved  so  near  thy  summit  hoary, 
Be  in  our  mem'ry  like  the  balmy  tears 

That  hallow  in  young  days  some  childish  story, 
And  in  thy  noble  beauty  may  we  find 
A  thought  ihat  nerves  the  Heart  and  elevates  the  Mind. 


SKETCHES  OF  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

When  about  to  leave  the  paternal  maiiBion, — ^when  College,  which 
t)efore  I  had  stronglj  suspected  was  composed  of  materials  as  un- 
substantial as  the  Temple  of  Fame  adorning  the  first  page  of  the 
Spelling  book,  began  to  assume  '^a  local  habitation," — in  that  sol- 
emn hour  I  was  reminded  of  certain  relatives  in  the  good  town  of 
Amherst,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  strictly  enjoined  to  cultivate. 
Easily  ascertaining  their  place  of  residence,  upon  the  first  Saturday 
afternoon  I  proceeded  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  my  honored  parents. 
After  a  pleasant  walk,  I  arrived  at  the  residence  of  my  friends,  and 
in  a  modest  and  yet  somewhat  impressive  manner,  introduced 
myself  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  old  lady  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and,  after  innumerable  inquiries  respecting  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  all  which  inquiries  were  answered  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  she  said  she  would  call  Solomon. 
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Accordingly  Solomon  was  called,  and  m  a  few  minutes  a  slow  and 
dignified  step  upon  the  stiurs  announced  his  approach.  Entering  the 
room,  he  stood  for  a  moment  very  deliberately  surveying  me,  while 
the  old  lady  explained  in  a  most  luminous  manner  the  relation  in 
which  we  stood  to  one  another.  As  the  light  broke  upon  his  mind  a 
placid  smile  came  over  his  features^  and  he  extended  his  hand  in  wel- 
come. 

He  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  form  so  pointed  and  angular  that  to 
look  upon  it  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  mathematician.  He  had 
small  grey  eyes,  pale  features,  sunken  cheeks,  and  a  high  intellectual 
forehead,  which  was  partially  concealed  by  a  mass  of  black  hair  pre- 
maturely tinged  with  grey.  His  head  was  supported  in  front  and  on 
the  flanks  by  a  neck-stock  of  immense  height  and  unyielding  firmness, 
and  in  the  rear  by  a  huge  collar,  to  which  was  attached  an  old  fash- 
ioned coat,  with  skirts  of  rery  limited  breadth  in  the  first  place,  and 
as  they  approached  his  heels  ^  growing  small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less."  I  made  these  observations  while  the  subject  of  them, 
after  going  through  several  preliminary  movements,  seated  himself  by 
my  side.  We  were  soon  engaged  in  conversation,  and  from  that  day 
have  been  bosom  companions.  Many  an  hour  hare  I  passed  he- 
neath  that  hospitable  roof,  where  the  Freshman  forgot  his  trials,-— 
where  the  Sophomore  laid  aside  his  dignity,  and  where  the  Junior  re- 
turned from  his  wanderings  among  the  stars. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  personal  appearance  of  my  friend.  To  de- 
scribe with  justice  his  mind  and  character,  would  be  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult task.  He  is  a  scholar.  Living  as  he  does  so  near,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  influences  from  this  Institution  had  failed  to  afect  him. 
Thirsting  for  fame  and  immortality,  he  has  not  spent  his  time  in  idle 
dreams,  without  making  an  efibrt  to  reach  the  desired  object  His 
greatest  fault  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  reach  the  object  in  too  many 
different  ways.  His  acquirements  are  in  fact  almost  universal.  The 
various  departments  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  have 
all  received  his  attention; 

Li  the  cause  of  Science  his  labors  have  been  unwearied,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  will  not  long  remain  unrewarded.  Much  of  his  time  for 
several  years  past  has  been  spent  in  preparing  a  work  upon  Guide- 
boards.  His  principal  object  is  to  account  for  certain  apparent  irreg- 
ularities of  these  articles.  For  instance,  he  found  that  there  were 
very  material  variations  in  giving  distances.  Often  a  guide-board 
standing  between  two  places  and  ctirecting  to  each,  would  make  the 
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whole  distance  fiflj,  while  another  would  make  the  same  distance  but 
forty-fire  miles,  and  others  would  vary  between  these  extremes. 
Having  taken  a  great  number  of  observations  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, he  hopes  to  discover  the  law  of  these  variations. 

He  has  permitted  me  to  peruse,  with  great  profit  to  myself,  a  work 
entitled  ^  Practical  Application  oi  Conic  Sections  to  Morality  and 
Rhetoric."  The  publication  of  this  work  has  been  delayed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  illustrations. 

He  has  also  in  manuscript  a  metaphysical  work  upon  "  The  Will  and 
the  Won't,"  in  which  work  the  subject  of  volitions  is  treated  in  a  most 
clear  and  to  my  mind  most  satisfactory  manner.  Poetry  he  formerly 
wrote,  but  was  compelled  by  the  command  of  the  physicians  to  aban- 
don the  practice. 

Exalted  as  is  my  opinion  of  these  works,  and  of  several  others  I 
have  been  permitted  to  peruse,  I  yet  doubt  very  much  whether  their 
publication  would  secure  to  the  author  the  reputation  he  so  ardently 
covets  and  so  richly  deserves.  The  age  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advan- 
ced to  appreciate  such  profound  works. 

I  have,  however,  in  my  possession,  a  number  of  Essays  which  I 
have  thought  would  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader^  Most  of 
these  Essays  are  historical,  and  I  regard  them  as  valuable,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  literary  merit  as  for  their  deamess  in  settling 
many  long  controverted  points,  for  their  historical  accuracy  and  fidel- 
ity, and  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
this  place.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  faults  of  these  writings^- 
faults  which  arise « partly  from  the  author's  habits  of  seclusion  and 
study — ^partly  from  a  sort  of  wiliul  obstinancy — ^partly  from  being 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  partly  from  various  other  causes. 
Without  further  preface  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  Essays  of 
Solomon  Fogg.  C. 


n4  ^"^^ 

y^j^^  i.^^^^  A  LIFE  SONG. 


A  babbling  stream  with  its  silvery  gleam, 
Gushed  np  from  a  monntain's  ciest, 

And  rippl«d  along  e*er  singing  a  eong 
To  its  goal  in  the  sanny  West. 
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Now  into  the  shade  where  the  sun  light  made, 
As  it  gleamed  throngh  the  forest  trees, 

A  warp  of  bright  gold,  it  danced  as  of  old 
To  the  mnsic  of  the  breeze. 


And  small  flowers  grew  where  the  sparkling  dew 

Had  been  kissing  the  verdant  sod, 
For  flowers  will  spring  like  a  holj  thing 
•  'Neath  the  tears  of  the  Midnight  Qod. 


Down  the  mountain  side  with  a  foamy  tide, 

It  leaped  in  a  cataract  white, 
As  a  flaming  star,  like  a  molten  bar 

Is  thrown  from  Day's  fomace  at  night. 


Bat  the  storm  came  np,  with  a  roar  and  whoop, 

It  was  riding  the  Northern  wind, 
And  the  lightning's  flash  *mid  the  thander  s  crash. 

Was  the  track  that  it  left  behinJ,— 


Till  a  rock  was  hnrled  like  a  falling  world 
From  the  bristling  mountain's  height, 

And  it  choked  the  stream  like  a  crashing  beam, 
Broke  off  from  the  Qates  of  Night. 


Then  the  waters  roared  and  the  dark  rain  poored, 

And  anon  as  a  funeral  shi'ond, 
The  snowy  mist-spray  swept  oyer  the  day. 

Like  smoke  from  a  battle  doad. 


*Tiras  solemn  and  dim  as  the  chant  of  a  hymn, 

Dying  away  on  the  ear. 
Bright !  Bright !  was  their  birth,  Dark !  Dark !  is  the  earth, 

Where  the  waters  disappe  ar 
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My  Lile  is  a  stream  witb  its  silr^rj  gleam 

In  ckildbood*s  blessed  boor, 
Joj-notes  are  its  song  as  it  gargles  along, 

Brigbt  bopes  its  snnbeam  sbower. 


Tbe  IFlowcrs  of  Tmtb  'neath  the  tears  of  oar  Yootb, 

Spring  np  by  tbe  Life-stream  side, 
'Till  they're  broken  away  at  tbe  close  of  the  day, 

To  drift  on  the  ebbing  tide. 


Bat  the  Sin  Blast  comes  ap  with  its  load  roar  and  whoop* 

It  is  riding  Death's  pallid  steed, 
And  its  skeleton  form  bnrls  down  the  dark  storm, 

As  casteth  a  sower  his  seed. 


Ob  I  little  Life  Stream !  with  a  siW'ry  gleam, 

Thy  mom  may  be  blashing  and  bright, 
Bat  the  great  world  is  cold,  Charity  growdh  oldy 

Thy  Bay  dream  may  perish  in  Night. 

BgoIIE 


%^ 


^«nMMMM«V«M 


KAVANAGH. 


It  was  a  pleasant  thought  of  the  poet-Professor,  to  giye  the  world 
this  little  book  just  at  the  advent  of  these  bright  -warm  Summer 
xnoDths.  It  came  fittingly  with  the  birds  and  flowers.  Its  simple  tale 
runs  on  with  a  cool  refreshing  murmur  that  reminds  one  of  a  bubbling 
brook  or  of  the  young  green  leaves, 

**  that  clap  their  litde  bands  in  glee 
With  one  oontinaoos  sonnd." 

Have  jou  never  in  some  long  afternoon  ride  or  reaible,  turned  fitx>m 
the  dusty  highway  into  a  quiet  little  village  streeli  where  the  green^ 
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grass  grows  to  the  very  ^eitf^^b  of  the  wheel  rats,  and  the  huge  elms 
form  a  nobler  than  cathedral  arch  above  ?  Do  you  not  remember  the 
moss-grown  houses,  and  their  old  fashioned  porches,  covered  with 
creeping  vines,  and  bearing  upon  their  worm-«aten  benches,  the  rude 
initials  of  half  a  dozen  generations?  Close  beside  these  stands  the 
village  church  with  its  wafer-bedecked  board  of  publishments,  and  its 
quaint  griffin  of  a  vane ;  and  further  on  is  the  store,  the  only  building 
in  all  the  street  that  has  not  its  pleasant  yard  in  front,  but  presents  in- 
stead of  lilac  and  hollyhock  a  knot  of  listless  loungers.  The  school 
house  is  there  too,  with  its  door  wide  ajar  at  all  hours,  and  its  weath- 
er beaten  shutters  each  hanging  by  a  single  hinge.  Tou  see  here  and 
there  a  girlish  form  flitting  by,  almost  like  a  fairy,  (if  fairies  wear 
gingham  frocks  and  sun  bonnets,)  or  meet  the  white  haired  old  minis- 
ter, with  his  ponderous  gold-headed  cane  and  roiind-eyed  spectacles. 
Then  yon  turn  the  comer  with  curious  glance  at  its  battered  fingered 
post,  and  in  a  trice  you  are  once  more  upon  the  great  road,  and  see, 
when  you  look  back,  only  the  village  spire,  and  a  few  white  spots  that 
gleam  among  the  mass  of  foliage.  But  many  a  time  the  thought  of 
that  quiet  scene  comes  up  before  you  in  the  hot  paths  of  life,  and  you 
treasure  it  as  a  pleasant  memory. 

Not  unlike  this  has  been  to  .us  the  perusal  of  Kavanagh.  We  re- 
tain from  it  no  deep  emotion,  no  great  truth :  we  met  in  its  pages  none 
of  those  marked  characters  which — whether  met  in  fiction,  in  history 
or  in  real  life — seem  to  incorporate  themselves  with  our  world.  But 
we  passed  some  pleasant  hours  in  that  quiet  little  village  of  Fair- 
meadow. 

Kavanagh  would  be  a  hard  book  to  criticise  in  legitimate  critical 
style.  It  is  not  "  a  work  of  thrilling  interest,'*  it  it  not  a  ^^finiihed 
production  of  the  author's  stored  and  elegant  mind :"  and  the  only 
**  great  moral  lesson"  it  teaches,  is  the  not  very  novel  one  that, "  Pro- 
crastination  is  the  thief  of  time."  Plot  it  has  none :  we  have  a  few 
pleasant  glimpses  into  the  every  day  life  of  a  country  schoolmaster 
whom  ^  the  gods  have  made  poetical ;"  we  see  an  old  clergyman  ride 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  with  "  an  apocalyptic  white  horse 
and  an  antediluvian  chaise,"  and  soon  after  his  successor  comes  quietly 
before  us, — and  even  he,  though  a  most  interesting  young  man,  and 
the  hero  to  boot,  does  very  little  except  fall  into  a  love  whose  course 
runs  most  unpoetically  smooth,  and  ends  with  a  very  natural  and  com- 
mon place  sort  of  a  wedding.  And  yet,  meagre  as  the  thread  of  inci- 
dent is,  few  will  complain,  we  think,  of  a  want  of  interest    So  vivid, 
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80  varied  and  bo  natural  are  the  sketches,  that  the  reader  is  unwilling 
to  lose  a  page.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  pronounce  the  hook  as 
much  of  a  novelty  in  its  waj  as  Evangeline.  The  reader's  interest 
in  the  fiction  depends  not  on  an  appeal  to  his  sympathy  for  the  indi- 
vidual character,  but  on  his  admiration  for  beauty,  as  embodied  in 
idealized  life.  The  former  is  felt  by  the  coarsest  reader  of  a  nine- 
penny  novel :  the  latter  partakes  of  that  high  taste  whieh  teaches  us 
to  recognize  the  most  refined  beauty,  whether  in  the  delineations  of 
the  poet  or  painter.  Indeed  the  two  may  be  not  inaptly  compared, 
one  to  the  love  of  the  most  tasteless  man  for  his  own  likeness  or  a 
firiend's,  however  coarsely  daubed,  the  other  to  the  exquisite  pleasure 
that  AUston  or  Cole  can  afford,  even  by  the  portrayal  of  beings  we 
never  saw  or  who  never  existed. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  book  itself.  To  sketch  its  contents  were  no 
easy  task :  nor  is  it  worth  our  while,  smce  all  doubtless  who  deign  to 
read  these  pages  will  have  already^  perused  the  original.  Even  the 
chief  characters  we  cannot  stop  to  sketch.  Mr.  Churchill  and  his 
wife,  and  son  Alfred,  and  baby,  and  pleasant  conversation,  and  great 
projected  Romance  must  be  passed  in  regretful  silence — and  so  the 
proudly  beautiful  Cecilia  Yaughan,  and  the  fair  Alice  Archer,  droop- 
ing with  untold  love — and  Mr.  Hiram  Adolphus  Hawkins,  and  the 
rest,  whom  to  enumerate  would  make  but  a  barren  list  of  names — 
and  yet  each  bringing  up  some  passage  of  beauty  or  of  humor,  that  we 
pass  with  an  involuntary  impulse  to 

**  convey,  the  wise  it  call." 

The  hero,  however,  possesses  some  characteristics  so  peculiar  that 
we  cannot  help  dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  them.  Descended  from 
an  old  Catholic  family — brought  up  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine — ed- 
ucated in  a  Jesuit  College — naturally  devout,  almost  to  the  borders  of 
mysticism,  and  taught  by  a  saint-like  mother  the  lives  of  the  Sunts — 
such  is  the  material  of  which  our  Harvard  Professor  has  made  a  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  !  Well,  heaven  forfend  us  from  dipping  into  the 
troubled  pool  of  theological  controversy:  but  we  do  not  wonder  that 
when  our  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  young  minister  is  sitting  alone  in 
his  tasteful  belfry  study  the  bell  should  ring  to  him  a  marrying  tune — 
nor  that  when  the  Judge's  fair  daughter  with  her  ample  dowry  is  won, 
he  should  hasten  from  the  dull  labors  of  a  New  England  parish,  to  the 
sunny  skies  of  Italy ! 

One  of  Mr.  Churchill's  experiences  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed :  for 
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it  tells  a  ^  laughiQg  truth/'  and  tells  it,  too,  so  admirably,  that  not  only 
is  the  truth  most  manifest  but  the  laughing  most  irresistible.  This  is 
his  conversation  with  Mr.  Hathaway,  who  proposes  to  establish  a 
great  American  magazine,  to  foster  and  patronize  our  ^  national  liter- 
ature." In  a  few  sentences  our  author  has  compressed  the  essence 
both  of  what  is,  and  of  what  ought  to  be  said  on  this  hackneyed 
theme. 

"  We  trant  a  national  epic,  Mr.  Churchill,  that  ehnll  correspond  to  the  size  of 
the  CQuntry  ;  that  shall  be  to  all  other  epics  what  Banvard's  Panorama  of  the 
Mississippi  is  to  all  other  paintings,— the  largest  in  the  world  !'* 

*'  Ah  r 

*^  We  want  a  national  drama  in  which  scope  enough  shall  be  given  to  our  gigan- 
tic ideas,  and  to  the  unparalleled  activity  and  progress  of  our  people!" 

"Of  course." 

**  In  a  word,  we  want  a  national  literature  altogether  shaggy  and  unshorn,  that 
ahall  shake  the  earth  like  a  herd  of  buffaloes  thundering  over  the  prairies  1" 

*•  Precisely !" 

Is  not  this  the  daily  song  of  every  literary  Bombastes  Furioso  in 
the  country  ?  Now  let  us  hear  what  such  men  as  Mr.  Churchill — 
rather,  what  such  men  as  Professor  Longfellow,  who  are  themselves 
creating  our  national  literature  say : 

'*  Nationality  is  a  good  thing  t»>a  certain  extent,  but^universality  is  better.  AU 
that  is  best  in  the  great  poets  of  all  countries  is  not  what  is  national  in  them,  but 
what  is  uniTersal.  Their  roots  are  in  their  natiTe  soil ;  bat  their  branches  wave 
in  the  unpatriotic  air,  that  speaks  the  same  language  unto  all  men,  flHd  their 
leaves  shine  with  the  illimitable  light  that  pervades  all  lands.'* 

**  A  national  literature  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day.  Centuries  must  contribute 
their  dew  and  sunshine  to  it.  Our  own  is  growing  slowly  but  surely,  striking  its 
roots  downward  and  its  branches  upward,  as  is  natural ;  and  I  do  not  wii»h,for  the 
sake  of  what  some  people  call  originality,  to  invert  it,  and  try  to  make  it  grow 
with  its  roots  in  the  air." 

We  must  close  here  this  brief— not  review,  hut  reminiseence  of  Kav- 
anagh.  If  ire  would  listen  to  the  cant  of  an  author's  always  **  writing 
up  to  himself,"  we  should  condemn  ours  most  severely  ;  for  this  little 
volume  is  most  assuredly  not  the  equal  of  Hyperion  or  Evangeline. 
But  from  such  a  pen  as  Professor  Longfellow^'s  we  would  accept  with 
thankfulness  all  we  can  get  We  have  half  suspected  that  Church- 
hilTs  interruptions  and  procrastinations  are  not  untypical  of  real  ex- 
perience in  a  higher  department  of  teaching :  however  this  may  be, 
our  author  is  one  of  the  few  from  whom  we  would  gladly  see  more ; 
and  we  lay  aside  Kavanagh  not  without  some  faint  hope  that  the  long 
projected  Romance  of  the  village  schoolmaster  will  jet  come  to  us 
from  the  shades  of  old  Harvard 
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EDITORS'  CORNER.  W^O^t^^' 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  second  seal  I  heard  the  second  beast  say,  com  e 
and  see." 

ApoeaJypae. 
•*  Here  are  wo,  five  merry,  merry  boys. 
Fire  merry  boys,  I  trow  are  we  ; 
And  mony  a  time  weVe  merry  been, 
And  mony  more  we  hope  to  be.** 

Bums. 
"  Caring  naaght  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  has  in  store, 
I^t  that  mob  be  the  npper  ten  thousand  or  lower." 

Fable/or  the  Critics, 

Reader,  wouldst  like  to  know  somewhat  of  Editorial  lifet  Fall  well  wo 
wot  thou  wouldst,  for  we  read  in  the  earnestness  of  thy  look  the  deep  workings 
of  curiosity  at  the  bare  mention  of  so  mysterious  a  subject.  Yet  know,  O  mani 
that  naught  of  "  flesh  and  blood,"  save  the  **  Illustrious  Five,"  is  ever  permitted  to 
breathe  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  our  little  sanctum.  But  though  absent  in 
body  thou  mayest  be  present  in  the  spirit ;  so  take  heed,  while  with  a  sparing 
hand  we  reveal  to  thee  a  few  of  our  arcana  sacra^  and  unfold  the  modus  operandi  of 
our  "  quill  driving  fraternity."  It  was  the  sultriest  hour  of  a  warm  Saturday's  af- 
ternoon, and  the  manifold  progeny  of  our  Alma  Mater,  from  obsequious  Fresh  to 
stately  Senior,  were  gone  their  several  ways  to  such  occupations  as  their  own  in- 
clination or  a  more  peremptory  master  had  prescribe^. 

We  of  the  Indicator,  too,  had  yielded  slightly  to  the  somniferous  influences  of 
that  melting  season.  Winkle  was  pacing  the  walk  (we  call  it  such)  in  front  of  the 
Chapel  with  his  usual  abstracted  air  occasionally  casting  a  furtive  glance  at  the  old 
College  clock,  which  told  him  unerringly  that  the  hour  for  Editors*  meeting  would 
soon  arrive ;  Van  Twiller  was  stretched  supinely  in  the  lee  of  old  Middle,  charm- 
ing sundry  Sophs  and  Freshmen  with  a  recital  of  stirring  vacation  adventures^  the 
Corporal  was  surfeiting  upon  a  huge  pile  of  exchanges;  Obadiah  was  no  doubt  be- 
nevolently employed  somewhere,  and  Boniface,  who  had  spent  the  omniona  space 
of  thirty  minutes  in  rioting  upon  his  dish  of  greens,  was  now  safely  brought  to 
anchor  in  his  &vorite  arm-chair,  pumping  away  quite  otioscly  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
last  Havana.  Pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  *^  Olden  time*'  wore  flitting  before  his 
tranquil  mind,  spiced  with  an  occasional  glance  into  the  glorious  future.  No 
thought  of  unwritten  Indicators  for  impatient  and  fastidious  readers  was  suffered 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  that  blissful  hour.  "  Sufiicicnt  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,"  said  he  to  himself;  and  the  meaning  of  that  passage  came  home  to  his 
heart  with  a  force  more  impressive  than  ever  before. 

*'  Oh  Boniface,  Boniface,  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight !" 

Here  loud  footsteps  were  heard  to  approach  the^door,  followed  by  a  still  louder 
rap.  "  Oh  thunder  I"  said  he  to  himself,  "  what  genius  of  terebration  is  now 
abroad  V*  Again  there  was  violent  knocking,  attended  by  a  sort  of  battering-ram 
effect,  proving  conclusively  that  the  visitor's  whoki  sole  was  bent  on  the  entrance. 
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It  was  no  use  to  desist,  and  so  he  drawled  oat  lazily,  "  C*o-m*e  in." — *''  How  are 
yon  Boniface  ?  Confound  it,  why  don't  you  let  a  feller  in  ?  Yoa  know  my  rap," 
said  a  lank-visaged  biped,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  door  a  Tiolent  swing  and 
hrandtriiing  an  indefinite  length  of  whale-bone,  with  a  sort  of  semi-ferocions  air. 
^Winkle 's  that  yoa  ?  Took  it  for  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  ;  glad  to  see  ron  ; 
take  a  seat"  Here  the  intruder  cast  a  most  **  soal-spending  glance"  around  the 
appaitment  graced  by  no  spar«  article  of  furniture  which  could  meet  the  exigen* 
deaofthe  occasion  save  a  wood-box  and  rather  capacious  spittoon,  until  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  happy  lump  of  mortality  before  him.,  whereupon  he  made  sundry 
profound  reflections  upon  the  nature  and  effects  of  laziness ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
acccmnt  for  this  rather  uncerimonious  manifestation  of  himself  He  hod  come  in  aii 
official  capacity  to  inform  Mr.  Boniface,  as  a  limb  of  the  Editorial  corpse^  that  thero 
would  be  a  temporary  resuscitation  of  that  body  at  his  f  Winkle's)  room  at  three 
o'clock  precisely ;  at  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  thereby  warned  to  be  present,  to  wit- 
ness, and  aid  in  the  operation  aforesaid,  whereof  he  (the  said  B.)  would  not  fail, 
on  pain  of  amputation,  (here  the  ghost  of  Whatcly  was  seen  to  move  slowly 
through  the  room)  also  to  be  mulcted  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  price  of  half  a 
dozen  of  **  Dr.  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla  put  up  in  quart  bottles  six  times  cheaper 
pleasanter  and  warranted  superior  to  any  sold ;  its  progress  to  fame  is  marked  by 
a  long  line  of  fiicts  and  cures  which  stand  out  as  beacons  snd  landmarks  pointing 
the  nay  to  heaven  and  health,  lassitude  want  of  ambition  and  premature  decay 
can  be  entirely  restored  by  this  pleasant  remedy ;  liberal  discount  made  to  travel- 
ing agents  and  literary  associa "    Hold  on  1  you  plugless  word-spout !"  to- 

ciferated  Boniface,  at  length  fully  aware  of  his  perilous  situation.  Quite  suffic- 
ient— understand  you  perfectly~'ll  be  on  hand — head  full  of  ideas — well  digest- 
ed— all  arranged— only  to  write  cm  out ;  Winkle,  call  again — glad  to  see  you 
any  time — ^in  something  of  a  hurry  just  now."  Winkle  bowei  very  politely,  as  he 
ia  wont  to  do  sometimes  accidentally,  revolved  suddenly  on  his  axis  and  went 
rvxrl  aoixag.  For  onco  in*  his  life  time  Boniface  considered  it  fortunate  to 
*'  misa  the^i^urs ;"  and  he  nestled  more  snugly  in  his  boundless  contiguity  of  cush- 
ions, fully  resolved  to  enjoy  another  half-hour's  tiesta.  Other  calls  of  the  same 
natore  and  effects  Winkle  doubtless  made,  sed  ah  uno  diace  omnes.  The  appointed 
hour  soon  arrived,  as  was  made  known  by  a  diabolical  screech  from  the  win- 
dow of  Winkle's  room ;  whereupon, 

* '  Such  a  getting  up  stairs  I  never  did  see." 

"  Gentleman  of  the  Indicator"  said  Winkle,  at  the  same  time  settling  himself 
into  the  embrace  of  a  rheumatic  old  cbair,  "  you  will  come  to  order.  Will  some 
one  state  the  object  of  the  meeting  ?"  This  interrogatory  was  succeeded  by  an 
awful  silence,  during  which  the  Corporal  exchanged  a  few  knowing  looks  with 
Obadiah,  and  Boniface  stared  quite  portentously  at  a  rather  suspicious  looking 
(umfls,  which  was  observed  to  be  slowly  making  its  debut  from  the  coat  pocket  of 
Winkle.  ^  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  the  Corporal,  "  X  move  we  hold  our  sitting  a- 
Mtanding,**  Obadiah  regarded  this  as  a  moral  impossibility,  whereupon  the  Cor- 
poral replied  that  he  had  made  the  motion  out  of  respect  to  Winkle's  room,  when 
the  latter  muttered  something  about  personal  insult,  at  which  Boniface  observed 
that  he  thought  they  had  better  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  ttand  to  the  mo- 
tion. _  Obadiah  moved  that  the  matter  be  indefinitely  postponed— carried  by  accUi* 
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mation.  Here  something  was  said  about  a  quorum,  at  which  Obadiah  remarked 
that  in  his  opinion  the  board  of  Editors  didn't  constitute  one,  whereapon  the 
Corporal  looked  sercral  bayonets  at  him,  and  Winkle  called  for  a  copj  of  the 
Thirtj  Nine  Articlesj  butOhadiah,  perceiving  by  this  time  that  his  obsenratioa  was 
rather  mnl  apfxtpos,  explained  by  saying  that  he  repelled  with  indignation  the  least 
allasion  to  plurality  in  our  fraternity ;  he  regarded  it  as  e  pluribus  unum— one,  and 
ne  more.  At  this  juncture  the  door  suddenly  opened.  Obidiah  threw  the  bvmdle 
iato  the  bed  room,  and  Boniface  entrenched  himself  behind  the  stove.  *^  It's  no- 
body but  Van  Twiller/'  roared  the  Corporal,  and  Winkle,  rising  above  the  confa- 
sion  of  the  moment  like  a  cork  stopple  thro*  a  mug  of  beer,  impiediately  restored 
order-.  Van  T wilier  apologized  for  this  rather  tardy  insertion  of  himself  into  the 
Editorial  presence--"  Arma  virumque cano"  shouted  Boni£M^e,  anxious  to  appear 
as  composed  as  possible.  "  Arms,  gome  rum  and  a  cane"  exegettcally  remaikcd  the 
Corporal,  at  the  same  time  giving  Van  Twiller  a  furtive  wink,  while  Obadiah  once 
more  deposited  the  subjects  on  the  dissecting  table.  "  Who  accuses  me  of  being 
a  rummy  i"  vo'^iferated  Van  Twiller,  advancing  into  the  room  with  an  "  I-tnm  the- 
crank-of-the-universe  air."  *  If  any,  speak !  for  him  have  I  offended.'  "  Boni- 
face felt  much  chagrined  at  the  Corporal's  wicked  perversion  of  his  compliment  to 
Van  Twiller,  and  stated  that  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  would  be, 
"an4irmifofmen,btf  Caiv."  With  this  tribute  to  his  personal  importance  Yaa 
Twiller  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  immediate- 
ly commenced  by  appointing  the  Corporal  reader  and  Winkle  auditor,  Boniface, 
Van  Twiller  and  Obadiah,  meanwhile  to  alternate  between  body  guard  and  cir- 
cumstances in  general.  The  first  communication  began  as  follows  : 
"  Messrs,  Editors  .— 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  gems  of  poetry,  (hope 
they  don't  need  cutting,  parenthetically  observed  Winkle)  which,  / think,  for  ac- 
curacy of  description,  elegance  of  expression  and  brilliancy  of  imagination  have 
seldom  been  equalled. 

It  Cometh,  it  cometh,  the  storm  passeth  by. 
The  mountains  are  rending,  the  tempest  is  nigh, 
The  winds  are  tumultuous,  the  sky  is  o'er-cast, 
And  the  King  of  the  storm  rideth  by  on  the  blast; 
The  thunders  of  heaven  do  loudly  proclaim. 
Death  to  the  gozlins,  and  fellows  keep  out  of  the  rain  1" 

The  effect  of  this  was  various.  Winkle  suggested  that  it  might  not  be  safe  to 
eriticise  thunder  storms  without  the  protection  of  a  lightning  rod.  Obadiah  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  Boniface  said  it  ought  to  bo  inserted — "  under  the  table,*'  append- 
ed Van  Twiller.  The  Corporal  regarded  it  as  pedentic ;  did'nt  like  to  see  foreign 
terms  substituted  for  the  vernacular,  an  instance  of  which  he  had' observed  in  the 
emphatic  word  of  the  last  lino.  Van  Twiller  thought  it  must  be  the  German  for 
critics,  inserted  by  way  of  compliment  to  our  learned  circle.  A  motion  that  it  be 
accepted  was  made,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  called  for,  but  all  declined  voting  on 
the  ground  of  conscientious  scruples,  whereupon  it  was  dismissed  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Choinnan,  and  the  Corporal  proceeded : 

"  The  Northern  blasts  have  rudely  blown. 

The  punkin  vines  have  ynllar  grown, 
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The  farmer  knocks  his  apples  down. 
And  digs  his  pertatocs  from  the  ground, 
And  the  boys  pick  'em  ap,  and  put  'em  in  baskets 
made  for  the  purpose. 

Ton  will  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  the  last  verse  of  the  above (the  word  was 

illegible)  is  rather  long-metred ;  but  I  never  allow  myself  to  sacrifice  a  beantifal 
thonght  to  the  rales  of  poetic  composition, — a  practice  which  yonr  own  good 
judgement  will,  I  tmst,  abundantly  sanction.  *'  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Van  Twill- 
er, "  I  regard  the  piece  as  highly  unseasonable ;  it  would  suit  the  Aatnmnal  por- 
tion of  the  year  mnch  better."  "  Ko  doubt  it  was  meant  for  a^o//,"  quoth  Boni- 
fikee,  whereupon  Obadiah  burst  into  a  most  undignified  roar  of  laughter.  The 
Corporal  thought  we  ought  not  to  pass  the  affair  by  hastily  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jection urged  by  Mr.  Van  T wilier.  **  Great  men,**  continued  he, "  are  always  some- 
what in  advance  of  their  age ;  we  must  have  respect  to  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
Mr.  Chairman.^  Further  sage  remarks  were  here  prevented  by  a  motion  that  the 
above  potatoes  small  as  they  were,  be  sent  to  the  devil  (the  printer^  of  course) 
for  his  Independence  dinner, — ^passed  unanimously.  Here  the  Corporal  gave 
indubitable  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  began  to  talk  quite  seriously  of  *  rotation 
in  oiBce,'  whereupon  Van  Twiller  passed  an  eulogium  upon  his  martial  valor, 
which  so  much  inspirited  him  that,  having  ^  lickered'  a  la  mUitaire^  he  made  another 
desparate  assault  on  the  enemies*  2tnes,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  fol- 
lowing ^eU  jnece. 

"  The  Bostic's  Sarah-nade,  translated  from  the  aboriginal  of  Montezuma  by  an 
amateur. 

Wake,  lady,  wake ;  the  sky  are  fair, 
Befineshin  is  the, the  breezes ; 
It  blows  my  nose  while  I  sits  here 
A  fiddlin  neath  the  treezea 

Wake,  lovely  one,  the  bull-frog*s  note 
Are  heard  in  yonder  rushes 
While  the  warblin  tree-toad  swells  his  throat 
8ingin  in  them  are  bushes. 

Softly  upon  the  grassy  lea, 
The  moon  her  beams  are  pourin 
The  stars  look  down  and  wink  at  me — 
I  snnm !  if  Sail  aint  snorin  1 

Wake !  Venus  mine,  and  look  on  me, 
Awake  I  you  know  you  orter ; 
If  youllhave  me  and  FU  have  you — 
Thunder  1  who  thrown  that  water ! 

«  Bather  a  cool  reception  that,"  quoth  Winkle.     "  A  decidedly  poetical  way  of 
taking  shower  baths,"  intercalated  Obadiah.  "Taken  for  a  baptism  of  the  muse  no 
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donbt/*  chimed  in  Boniface.  "  I  move  it  be  rejected;  translations  are  an  abomina^ 
tion  unto  roe,"  said  Van  Twiller  in  something  of  an  emphatic  tone.  *' Familiar- 
ity is  apt  to  breed  contempt,"  retorted  the  Corporal.  "  Order,  gentlemen :  what 
shall  be  done  witli  this  communication  1"  growled  Winkle.  "I  move  it  go  into 
the  Sinking  Fund,**  rejoined  the  Corporal.  "  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house,'' 
roared  Van  Twiller.    Mine  is  a  jnivUtged  question, "  bellowed  the  Corporal, 

"And  so  forth  and  so  forth  and  so  for^  and  so  on, 
With  this  kind  of  stuff  one  might  endlessly  go  on.** 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  revealed  to  the  public 
eye.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  scene  which  followed  was  of  a  very  exciting  charac- 
ter— a  queer  compound  of  tragic  and  comic,  spiced  also  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
the  me/Zou^dramatic.    We  drop  the  curtain.    Reader,  thou  hast  seeD,~h«t  not  aU  ! 

"  So  when  you  are  thinking  yourself  to  be  pitied, 

Just  conceive  bow  much  harder  your  teeth  you'd  have  gritted, 

And  'twere  not  for  the  dullness  we've  kindly  omitted." 

We  have  received  several  exchanges  this  month,  containing  their  usual  quan- 
tum of  humour  and  good  sense,  besides  a  few  rare  volumes  from  some  of  onr 
richest  authors,  into  all  of  which  we  had  intended  to  give  our  readers  a  peep,  but 
space  and  the  Fates  are  against  us. 


TO  CORRESI'ONDENTS. 


"  Woe  unto  you  scribes !" 

"  Tunctown"  is  under  consideration.  The  writer  displays  considerable  talent 
for  the  humorous,  but  his  story  seems  to  lack  somewhat  in  plot  and  design. 

"  Stultissimus"  has  expressed  our  sentiments  precisely  in  stigmatizing  himself 
as  the  biggest  fod  of  the  season. 

**  Gisela"  has  much  bad  grammer  and  worse  poetiy ;  in  one  particular  it 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  Byron's  "  Ocean,"  for  in  sooth  it  is  "  boundless,  endless 
and  sublime."  The  catastrophe  is  quite  pathetic— Kjaite ;  and  in  justice  to  the  au- 
thor, we  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  caused  us 

"  Before  our  face  our  handkerchief  to  spread, 
To  hide  the  tears  we  did— no*  shed." 

That**  Flower  for  L."  is  doubtless  a  Cabbage-head,  and  we  confess  that  the  au- 
thor took  a  very  ingenious  method  of  catching  his  lady's  eye.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  intentions,  one  thing  is  certain-<-tt»  never  publish  slanders  against  Ihe 
fair  readers  of  the  Indicator. 
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HISTOEY. 


History  in  very  early  limes  consisted  of  the  recital  of  events,  for 
the  parpose  of  affording  amasement*  Differing  from  the  wild  pic- 
tares  of  the  imagination,  only  in  possessing  for  its  foundation,  facts, 
History  j>re8ented  pleasing  scenes,  where  the  tme  and  the  false  were 
blended  in  beautiful  proportions.  Like  the  companions  of  our  child- 
hood, to  whose  words  we  listened  with  implicit  faith  and  with  beating 
hearts,  as  they  told  those  touching  stories,  in  which  truth  seemed  to 
take  the  bright  hues  of  fancy,  and  the  unreal  to  become  animate  with 
life  and  beauty,  the  historian  was  the  companion  of  the  world's  child- 
hood, and  the  world  listened  to  his  fanciful  stories,  without  <^  an  unbe- 
lieving doubt."  The  truth  was  arrayed  in  such  beautiful  robes,  and 
fSedsehood  was  so  like  the  truth — so  like  what  they  wished  was  truth— 
that  they  were  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  magic  tale. 

The  world  grew  older,  but  it  never  forgot  the  charms  that  had 
won  its  }>oyi%k  love,  and  the  imagination  will  doubtless  ever  act  an 
important  part  in  history.  But  men  began  to  seek  in  history  some- 
thing more  than  pictures  of  fancy — something  of  practical  use  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Some  of  those  who  have  valued  history  as  connected 
with  the  present  and  the  future,  have  sought  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
exigencies  of  life,  by  treasuring  up  the  history  of  the  varied  events  of 
the  past.  Nor  would  we  undervalue  history,  when  used  in  the  place, 
either  of  a  beautiful  picture,  or  of  an  instructive  lesson. 

The  scenes  of  days  long  past,  which  return  in  the  pages  of  the 
historian— the  pictures  of  more  than  life-like  beauty  on  which  we 
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dwell  with  delight — ^the  revered  forms  which  oome  back  to  earth  on 
Ahe  historic  page — these  are  treasures  richer  than  all 

**  The  wealth  of  Onuns  or  of  Ind." 

The  passer-bj  may  gaze  on  that  picture  and  foi^et  it,  but  if  his  be  ihe 
heart  of  a  true  man,  that  gaze  Ediall  never  be  in  vain.  Those  scenes 
with  which  all  history  is  crowded — the  struggles  of  oppressed  humani- 
ty— the  rising  of  a  down-trodden  people  for  the  overthrow  of  tyran- 
ny— the  patient  endurance  of  injured  innocence — truth  triumphing 
over  the  mjrriad  hosts  of  error — virtue  rising  unstained  above  the 
corruptions  of  a  licentious  age, — ^those  scenes  were  never  painted  in 
Tain.  In  the  fierce  and  maddening  strife,  when  the  heart  grows  faint 
and  weary,  when  around  us  and  before  us,  darkness  gathers  in  its 
thickness,  the  noble  impulses  te  which  the  heart  has  once  throbed  re- 
sponsive, shall  again  nerve  the  spirit  to  the  conflict  But,  though  pic- 
tures of  imagination  and  of  disconnected  events  may  serve  to  afford 
amusement  and  to  awaken  the  noblest  feelings,  every  one  feels  that 
history  ought  to  do  more  than  this.  He,  who  learns  from  history 
nothing  save  minute  accounts  of  battles  fought,  and  victories  won — 
who  treasures  up  the  record  of  events  with  the  expectation  that  just 
such  events  will  be  brought  about  in  his  own  time,  fails  to  learn  from 
History  its  most  instructive  lessons. 

It  seems  hardly  true,  when  applied  to  particular  events,  that  ^  the 
thing  that  hath  been  is  that  whidi  shall  be."  Every  event  is  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  a  multitude  of  causes,  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  same  causes  are  agiun  found  at  work,  each  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  stream  of  Time,  freighted  with  its  mighty  load  of 
human  destinies,  rolls  on  to  the  shoreless  ocean  of  Eternity.  Each 
successive  load  is  added  to  the  Eternities,  while  the  stream,  restless 
and  chafing  with  its  shores,  makes  for  itself  new  channels,  and  hur- 
ries on  in  an  ever  chanjging  course.  Embarked  on  such  a  voyage, 
we  must  seek  to  learn  from  the  charts  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  something  more  than  the  position  of  dangerous  rocks  which  the 
current  has  now  perhaps  left  far  distant.  "We  ought  tp  gather  gen- 
eral principles  "  which  shall  be  just,  even  in  the  ever  changing  current 
of  human  afiairs/' 

Very  naturally,  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  man,  ceasing  to  look  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  events,  began  to  refiect  upon  the  lessons  to 
be  di^wn  from  these  events,  lessons  which  should  have  a  practical 
bearing  upon  every  act  of  the  great  drama  of  life.    Then  the  Histo- 
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rian  aspired  to  be  the  Philosopher.  No  longer  seeking  to  relate 
facts  in  the  most  attractive  style,  the  historian  sought  to  find  the  lesson 
he  should  teach,  and  then  the  way  in  which  his  facts  would  teach  that 
lesson ;  and  too  often,  going  jet  farther,  the  historian  has  moulded  his 
facts  to  suit  his  previously  established  opinions^  It  is  history  such  as 
this,  that  has  claimed  the  title  of  ''Philosophy  teaching  by  example." 
If  it  really  has  any  just  claim  to  the  title  of  Philosophy,  it  is  a  Philoso- 
phy so  vague,  and  so  much  at  war  with  itself,  that  its  teachings  are 
of  little  value.  The  sermon  is  first  written  and  the  text  afterwards 
fitted  to  it  The  sentiments  to  be  taught,  the  doctrines  to  be  inculca- 
ted, the  favorite  hypotheses  to  be  maintained,  are  first  decided  upon  by 
the  historian,  and  then  it  is  his  business  to  make  whatever  facts  he  is 
dealing  with,  yield — nolens  volens — a  cheei*ful  support  to  his  opinions. 
Thus,  history  becomes  a  vast  armory,  furnishing  its  weapons  to  every 
contending  faction,-^a  hundred  headed  monster,  with  its  hundred 
mouths,  speaking  for  as  many  opposing  parties. 

It  was  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  the  statue  pf  Memnon  sent 
forth  its  notes  of  music,  but  at  the  glimmering  of  every  star,  at  the 
flickering  light  of  every  lamp,  history  has  been  made  to  send  forth 
its  approving  notes*  If  .this  system,  so  conflicting  and  uncertain,  be 
Philosophy,  it  is  Philosophy  in  its  infancy ;  in  the  state  in  which 
Natural  Philosophy  was,  before  the  discovery  of  its  first  great  laws. 
If  the  attention  of  Philosophers  of  that  period  had  been  directed  to 
the  fall  of  an  apple,  thev  would  have  reasoned  much  like  philo- 
sophical historians.  Some  might  have  inferred  from  the  event,  the 
goodness  of  Providence  displayed  in  gratifying  the  wants  of  man,  while 
others,  having  in  mind  certain  aggravated  cases  of  cholera,  would  have 
regarded  it  as  the  sending  of  an  agent  to  execute  judgment  upon  man- 
kind. Your  true  Republican  leveler  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
triumphant  proof  of  the  tendency  of  apples  in  particular  and  mankind 
in  general  to  seek  a  level,  while  his  adversary  would  be  more  strongly 
convinced  than  before,  that  some  must  remain  above  the  rest.  Thus 
do  historians  from  the  same  events  defend  principles  diametrically  op- 
posed to  one  another.  The  moralist  historian  reads  us  long  lessons, 
upon  the  incentives  to  virtue,  and  warnings  from  vice,  to  be  derived 
£rom  history.  So  far  as  the  right  examples  are  taken  and  skillfully 
used,  all  is  well ;  but  when  we  look  farther  into  history,  and  find  that 
often  wickedness  and  vice  have  walked  the  earth  in  triumph — glitter- 
ing with  jewels  and  decked  out  with  the  highest  honors  of  earth, 
while  virtue,  sufiering  and  wronged,  has  struggled  in  wretchedness. 
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may  we  not,  mngt  we  not  natarallj  infer,  that  vice  is  rewarded  and 
virtue  punished  ?  History  was  never  meant  to  teach  such  vagoe  and 
cohtradictory  lessons,— to  teach  in  fact,  everything,  and  to  establish 
nothing.  Men  have  employed  themselves  in  observing  the  inonmer- 
able  eddies  and  counter-currents,  while  the  under  current,  which  has 
been  sweeping  onward  in  its  resistless  might,  has  passed  unnoticed. 
That  there  are  in  History,  great  general  laws  by  which  all  the  vary- 
ing and  apparently  conflicting  changes  of  human  affairs  are  control- 
led, may  be  inferred  in  the  first  place,  from  Analogy. 

In  the  material  world  we  find  everywhere,  laws  which  God  has 
made  co-existent  with  matter.  The  same  fixed  and  unchanging  laws 
control  every  movement  in  the  complicated  system  of  operations 
going  on  around  us.  And  looking  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
world,  we  see  the  same  laws  guiding  and  chaining,  in  their  orbits, 
countless  worlds  throughout  the  universe  of  GkxL  It  was  a  sub- 
lime conception  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  that  the  stars  whidi 
gem  the  nightly  firmament,  march  to  the  music  of  celestial  harmo- 
nies. It  is  as  sublime  a  truth,  established  by  the  modem  philosopher, 
that  not  only  the  planet  traversing  the  heavens,  but  every  atom 
throughout  this  unlimited  creation,  is  held  bound  by  an  every  where 
present  law.  Can  it  be  that  the  hand  which  ^  canst  bind  the  sweet 
influences  of  Pleiades  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion — which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Earth — ^when  the  morning  stars  sang  together," 
governs  and  controls  only  in  the  material  world  ?  Can  it  be  that  the 
changes  in  the  history  of  man  have  been  the  work  of  chance  ?  I  re- 
trace that  history ;  I  stand  amid  the  scenes  of  other  days.  In  every 
age  I  see  men  swayed  by  the  same  passions,  influenced  by  the  same 
motives,  acting  for  the  same  ends.  I  read  the  same  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Empires,  of  the  peaceful  home,  and  the  bloody  battle-field—* 
of  vaulting  ambitiofl,  and  happy  content— of  hellish  crimes,  and  god- 
like virtues — of  high-handed  villainy,  and  outraged  innocence.  I  find 
man  essentially  the  same  in  every  age,  and  acting  upon  the  stage 
of  this  world's  history,  over  and  over,  the  same  fearful  scenes  in 
the  same  stupendous  drama.  I  see  a  noble  stream  now  leaping 
down  the  mountain  side — ^now  flowing  onward  in  calm  and  stately 
grandeur— now  pausing,  and  then  in  its  gathering  might,  sweeping 
away  the  barrier  that  stayed  its  course.  I  see  a  mighty  ocean  sud- 
denly lashed  into  fiiry,  and  tossing  like  a  leather,  the  stately  structure 
of  the  creature  who  had  stretched  over  it  his  sceptre.  I  see  the  fla- 
ming meteor  pursuing  its  pathway  through  the  heavens;  I  seethe 
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^^  bolt  of  Jove"  descending  on  its  mission  of  wrath ;  and  the  solid  earth 
opening  and  swallowing  mightj  cities.  And  as  I  gaze  bewildered 
upon  the  fearful  scene,  methinks 

**  I  see  a  haod  jon  cannot  see, 
I  hear  a  Toice  joa  cannot  hear." 

That  hand  is  directing  every  movement, — that  roice  is  speaking,  and 
*  even  the  winds  and  the  waves  obej."  Governing  everywhere  else 
by  laws  fixed,  and  generally  understood,  it  would  be  strange,  if  in  di- 
recting human  affairs,  the  Almighty  acted  from  caprice,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  to  be  forever  hidden  from  man. 

Yet  farther  proof  of  the  existence  of  those  laws  is  found  in  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  mankind.  It  is  this  belief  which  has  led  men  to  seek 
out  so  many  false  systems  of  Philosophy,  and  now  leads  them  to  adopt 
some  system  or  other,  though  feeling  that  that  system  is  erroneous. 

And  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  history  as  it  is  now  written, 
may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  something  at  least  is  wanting.  The 
great  English  Beviewer-tumed-historian  says,  ^'  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  History  which  approaches  to  our  notion  of  what  a  history 
ought  to  be,"  and  those  who  have  held  the  same  opinion,  will  hardly 
regard  Macaulay's  eloquent  and  brilliant  history  as  an  exception. 
There  have  been  many  histories,  able,  eloquent  and  profound,  but 
there  have  been  few,  if  any,  from  the  study  of  which,  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  man  has  turned  away  satisfied.  Is  it  then  too  much  to  say, 
thai  the  Newton  of  History  has  not  yet  appeared  ?  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect,  that  the  laws  will  yet  be  known,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Almighty ''  rules  among  the  inhabitants  of  Earth  T*  Of  the  value 
of  that  knowledge  I  need  hardly  stop  to  speak.  The  laws  of  matter 
may  cease  to  act,  when  *'  the  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  wax  old  a» 
a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shall  be  changed."  But  the  laws  by 
which  God  governs  man,  must  clearly  reveal  his  character,  and  musK 
be  part  of  his  own  eternal  nature.  The  discovery  of  those  laws  will 
form  the  commencement  of  a  new  Era  in  history.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  our  annals  be  written  ''  broader  and  deeper."  No  Gibbon 
shall  then  write  history,  lightmg  up  its  darkness  by  the  fires  of  his 
mighty  intellect — ^fires  kindled  to  mislead  and  lure  to  destruction. 
With  hope  for  humanity,  and  faith  in  God,  the  historian  shall  thread 
Hfe  mazes  of  the  past,  guided  by  a  light  from  on  high.  History  shall 
no  longer  utter  an  unintelligible  jargon,  but  in  trumpet  tones  it  will 
be  heard  proclaiming  dearly  and  distinctly  its  lessons  to  maiL 

1       T, 
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Meek  and  holy,  fell  the  twilight, 
And  beside  a  Peasant's  door, 

Bat  a  cliild,  and  he  was  chantingi 
Chanting  ballads  o*er  and  o*er. 


For  it  was  the  Christmas  eyening, 
When  the  yonng  child  Jeans  came^ 

And  the  boy,  was  in  his  chomSf 
Singing  of  the  Saviour's  namei 


Then,  his  beads  he  sadly  counted, 
As  around  his  neck  they  hung, 

And  the  cross  upon  his  bosom, 
Slowly  to  the  night  wind  swung. 


Bat  the  iron  cross  was  heavy 

For  the  fragile  silken  chaiui 
And  it  broke ;  whilst  falUng  downwards^ 

Came  the  scattered  beads  like  rain. 


Then  his  song  he  chanted  slowly, 
And  I  thought  within  my  heart, 

Thus  Life*s  golden  chord  is  brokeui 
Thus  its  blessed  joys  depart 


For  the  heavy  cross  of  sorrow 
Clingeth  to  our  brightest  Hope, 

Weighing,  ever  weighing  downward, 
'Till  its  sunshine  band  is  broke. 


Often  on  (he  Christmas  evening, 
When  the  twilight  ftdeth  dim, 
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Then  I  sit  upon  the  threshold, 
And  right  tadly,  chant  a  hynm. 


Whilst  Orion  in  the  heavens, 

Connts  his  bead-chain  made  of  stars ; 
And  the  cold  moonbeams  are  glistening 

On  the  silyer  helm  of  Mars. 


When  life's  battle  strife  is  over, 
We  may  sit  npon  the  sky, 

And  like  Orion  count  oar  beads, 
And  pray  eternally. 


Whilst  vonnd  ns,  and  beneath  ns, 
Sweetly  swelling  on  our  ears, 

fiarp-like  shall  rise,  the  melody, 
The  mnsic  of  the  spheres. 


And  as  'twas  in  Jacob's  vision, 
Shall  free'd  Spirits  swiftly  dimb, 

With  the  rainbow  for  their  ladder, 
From  the  misty  Land  of  Time. 


Nio! 


mSTOBICAL   ESSAYS.       YU^<x>f4^<rw 
No.  I. 
Bt  Solohok  Fogg. 

I  should  little  suppose  that  I  treated  the  reader  vath  becoming  respect,  if  I  did 
not  immediately  inform  him  that  my  materials  were  not  only  very  duMons  bnt 
very  scanty;  such  however  as  they  are,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  imitate  the 
ezampleofmany  who  have  preceded  me,  and  expand  my  observations  into  a  se* 
nous  volume.  Bslob*s  Lin  or  Hesodotus. 

HftTing  studied  the  eady  hiitcny  of  tibis  fkr-£uaed  towniimdhopiDg 
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to  rescae  from  oblivion  thai  history'a  fast  fiEiding  Boenes,  Solomon  Fogg 
produces  these  Essajs.  I  hope  to  bring  to  lights  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  events  which  have  marked  every  step  of  this  town's  pro* 
gress.  I  purpose  to  recall  how,  in  her  infancy,  Amherst  gave  indu- 
bitable tokens  of  coming  greatness,— how,  as  years  passed  away,  the 
hearts  of  her  friends  were  gladdened  at  her  unexampled  prosperity — 
and  how  her  glory  went  forth  throughout  the  surrounding  regions, 
while  from  the  hills  of  Pelham,  and  from  the  plains  of  Shutesbnry 
came  multitudes  to  bow  befoi^  her  ^  rising  star." 

I  shall  also  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  notice  some  of  those  errors  of 
policy,  by  which  the  onward  progress  of  the  place,  not  to  be  stopped, 
was  yet  retarded.  Without  aiming  to  produce  anything  like  a  con- 
nected history ,  I  yet  indulge  the  hope,  that  by  turning  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  some  of  the  important  and  instructive  scenes  of  the  Fast, 
some  of  the  objects  of  History  may  be  attained. 

And  in  the  first  place  I  am  naturally  led  to  speak  of  the  origin  of 
Amherst. 

I  could  wish  that  Amherst  might  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  great  places  as  well  as  great  men,  spring  from  obscurity ; 
but  the  thick  darkness,  which  shrouds  its  early  days,  reminds  me  of 
the  vanity  of  such  a  wish.  To  determine  the  geological  origin  of 
any  place  at  the  present  day,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misdirected  efforts  of  scientific  men.  In  former  times 
a  writer  would  have  affirmed,  that  a  place  like  this  was  prepared  by 
Jupiter  as  a  country  residence  for  Miss  Minerva,  and  with  some  such 
reasonable  and  natural  account,  all  would  have  been  satisfied,  ^  asking 
no  questions,  for  conscience'  sake''  But  at  this  day  it  would  be  fatal 
to  an  author^s  reputation  to  use  such  an  explanation.  While  the 
author  deplores  this  tendency  to  skepticism  upon  such  a  subject,  he 
is  compelled  to  yield  to  the  current  of  popular  opinion.  Accordingly 
he  must  now  employ  cakes  of  ice,  which  take  mountains  and  towns 
on  their  backs,  and  push  off  at  a  most  alarming  rate,  leaving  their 
loads  wherever  they  please,  and  the  author,  to  find  them  wherever  he 
can.  Then  he  must  throw  up  mountains  and  throw  them  down  again. 
Bocks  must  be  melted  and  cooled,  and  often  the  author  is  compelled, 
painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  of  tender  feelings,  to  sink  whole  continents. 

The  reader  can  judge  from  this,  something  of  the  difficult  with 
which  a  modem  author  meets,  in  determining  the  geological  origin  of 
any  place.  Yet  while  I  hope  for  the  sympathies  of  my  readers  in  this 
diffieultj,  let  me  beg  them  to  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  the  lesolt.    The 
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reader  may  rest  assured  that,  while  the  matter  is  in  mj  hands,  Am- 
herst shall  suffer  no  wrongs,  and  if  it  is  necessarj  that  she  should  go 
through  these  processes  ahove  described,  she  shall  come  out  with  jet 
additional  glorj. 

It  is  generallj  conceded  that  the  creation  of  this  earth  required  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  was  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  piece  of 
business.  The  earliest  accounts  represent  the  earth  in  a  state  of  Ta- 
per,— some  specimens  of  which,  in  so  pure  a  state  as  to  be  perman- 
ent, are  still  extant.  At  a  very  remote  period  commenced  a  process 
of  cooling,  evaporating  and  condensing,  and,  in  the  course  of  several 
ages,  bj  the  agencj  of  great  quantities  of  fire,  water,  and  ice,  the 
earth  became  what  it  "  has  now  the  honor  to  be."  I  do  not  intend  to 
describe  this  interesting  operation,  since  it  is  now  generally  understood ; 
but  to  the  part  acted  by  Amherst  in  the  grand  drama,  I  wish  to 
call  the  reader's  attenticm.  Befiecting  men  were  long  since  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  superiority  of  Amherst  over  other  places,  was  the  result 
of  a  difference  in  its  origm,  and  treatment  during  infancy,  and  va- 
rious theories  have  been  offered  to  explain  this  difference.  Many  of 
these  however,  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  place,  and  indicative  of 
great  ingenuity  in  the  authors,  are  evidently  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. The  three  principal  theories  which  have  divided  the  scien- 
tific world — theories  sustained  by  many  plausible  arguments— I  pro- 
pose briefly  to  consider. 

The  first  theory,  which  has  obtained  extensively  among  scientific 
men,  maintains  that  a  great  and  important  part  of  the  place  was 
brought  here  from  some  northern  regions,  by  the  agency  of  Drift 
Some  have  even  pretendad  to  identify  the  rocks  and  soil,  and  tell  the 
very  spot  from  whence  they  came ;  and  unless  this  theory  is  over- 
thrown, I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  a  stout  Yermonter  with 
a  Sheriff  taking  possession  of  College  hill  as  stolen  {Hroperty. 

The  best  method  of  testing  such  theories  is  to  study  the  condition^ 
character  and  habits  of  the  place  in  question,  as  far  back  as  we  hare  any 
authentic  accounts,  and  from  these  data,  judge  of  previous  character 
and  habits.  Though  this  method  may  not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  par^ 
ticular  facts,  it  will  furnish  us  with  general  principles,  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  it  is  easy  ''to  hazard  a  wide  solution'*  of  questions 
relating  to  former  history,  and  to  judge  with  certainty  of  many  sup- 
posed events. 

Now  I  find  nothing  in  the  present  condition,  or  in  the  past  history 

of  tbis  town,  to  waxrant  tha  belief  that  it  was  drifted  in  the  manner 
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supposed*  On  the  contrary,  its  exemption  from  the  hurtful  changes 
which  note  the  history  of  other  places,  has  heen  a  matter  of  gener- 
al remark.  In  the  words  of  a  late  eminent  writer :  ^  Amid  ibo  wredc 
of  Empires  and  the  overthrow  of  dynasties — amid  the  passing  away  of 
all  that  the,  world  had  thought  enduring,  I  turn  my  eyes  to  old  Am- 
herst, still  standing  like  a  rock  in  mid  ocean,  and  mocking  the  waves 
that  dash  at  its  base."  The  ^'figure  of  speech,"  used  by  this  writer 
must  not  be  taken  in  too  literal  a  sense.  Amherst  has  not  remained 
stationary,  but  its  progress  has  ever  been  upward,  not  downward  or 
lateral — ^a  fact  fsttal  to  the  theory  proposed* 

Considerations  like  these,  compel  me  to  withold  my  assent  from 
every  theory  based  upon  the  supposition  that  this  place  was  ever 
blown  about "  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,'^  or  drifted  by  every  **  tide 
•f  waters." 

Another  theory  maintains  that  Amherst  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  fragments,  detached  from  the  San  and. projected  upon  the 
earth.  The  dark  spots  upon  the  Sun  are  supposed  to  be  the  places  from 
which  these  fragments  were  detached.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
suppose  that,  besides  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  Sun,  tending  to  throw 
off  these  fragments,  and  the  common  attraction  of  the  earth, — there 
was  some  peculiar  attraction  not  yet  understood,  existing  between  this 
place  and  parts  of  the  Sun.  This  theory  is  of  great  value  to  Geolo* 
gists,  enabling  them  to  account  for  certain  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  Earth,  without  relying  upon  doubtful  effects  of  comets.  There  are, 
however,  very  serious  objections  to  this  theory,  and  upon  a  careful 
examination,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  originated  from  the  ap- 
parent similarity  between  the  light  of  this  place  and  that  of  the  Sun* 
An  analysis,  however,  shows  that  Solar  light  will  belu:  no  comparison 
with  the  intellectual  light,  with  which  this  place  is  flooding  the  world; 
We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  adopting*  a  theory  with  which  so  many 
difficulties  are  connected,  and  which,  if  true,  must  lead  to  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  For,  if  parts  of  the  sun  have  been  projected  up- 
on the  earth,  the  example  may  be  followed  by  other  portions,  not  only 
of  the  sun,  but  also  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  there  will  re* 
main  no  security  for  ^  Hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  last  theory  I  shall  notice,  and  the  one  vndoubtedly  destined  to 
prevail,  supposes  that  Amherst  and  the  adjacent  ve^ons  were  once 
buried  to  a  great  depth  below  the  surface,  and  ages  after  were  brought 
to  light,  partly  by  the  ^  denuding  force  of  water,"  and  partly  by  some 
ktemal  agency,  forcing  the  place  up,  or  more  probaUy  byita  natuzat 
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upward  tendency*  This  theory  has  met  strong  opposition,  and  the  ob- 
jections to  it  have  been  set  forth  in  an  able  work  by  that  distinguished 
theologian,  Dr.  John  Smith.  Dr.  Smith  and  others  have  regarded  it 
as  irreconcilable  with  the  benevolence  displayed  izrall  the  works  of 
Providence,  supposing  as  it  does  that  a  place,  so  well  fitted  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  men,  and  apparently  so  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  world,  was  for  ages  baried  in  darkness.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, is  not  insuperable.  The  purest  diamonds  sparkle  in  the 
caves  of  old  ocean,  and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  probably  cover 
**  placers"  which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  '^  California  gold  dig- 
ger." It  is  besides  probable  that  during  its  early  periods,  the  earth 
was  occupied  by  inferior  orders  of  beings,  unworthy  the  possession  of 
such  a  place*  Nor  would  it  be  strange,  if  this  region  was  concealed 
long  after  the  present  race  came  upon  the  earth.  There  was  evidently 
a  design  to  extend  the  race  over  the  whole  globe,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
to  see  how  this  could  have  been  effected  by  natural  means,  while  the 
inhabitants  existing  at  that  period  were  acquainted  with  this 
region ;  for  they  would  have  undoubtedly  collected  here,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  greatest  folly  would  have  led  them  elsewhere.  Thu9 
upon  a  more  careful  consideration^  it  will  be  found  that  this  theory  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  uniform  course  of  Nature,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  wise  designs  of  Providence.  This  theory,  sustained 
by  a  mass  of  testimony,  and  against  which  there  are  no  valid  objectionsi 
I  shall  accordingly  adopt  as  the  true  theory. 

And  now  gentle  reader,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
arrived  at  this  happy  consummation.  I  could  never  have  forgiven 
myself  had  I  passed  over  this  important  sul)ject  in  silence,  and,  painful 
as  I  am  sensible  the  discussion  must  have  been  to  you,  let  me  assure  you 
a  rich  reward.  Such  principles  are  the  foundations  upon  which 
all  valuable  knowledge  must  be  built,  and  if  you  have  obtained  a 
dear  conception  of  the  true  theory  of  origin,  you  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  other  great  questions  connected  with  the 
History  of  Amherst. 


^^^^^»»>^»>»>^^»»<»S^^<»>/^'S^^»»>^|^^ 


On  my  deep-beating  bosom  Thou,  0  Mirta,  didst  die.  Twelve 
times  has  the  Spring  decked  thy  grave  with  fiowers :  but  the  day  is 
neai^— a  joyous  day — when  I  shall  be  laid  beside  thee.  With  pleas- 
ure I  see  the  snow-white  beard  flowing  over  my  bosom.  It  is  dear 
as  the  golden  hair  of  the  joyous  youth,  or  the  dark  tresses  on  the  neck 
of  the  blooming  maiden.  Fr(m  the  German  of  Geuner. 
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y^dt 


^  •  IMAGINATION. 


ItfAOXKATioN  is  the  provinoe  assigned  to  the  Poet  The  Father 
and  Prince  of  Epic  Song,  when  he  sets  forth  the  heroic  valor  of 
Achillesy — Virgil,  narrating  the  wanderings  of  ^  Pius  iGneas/'  andoar 
own  immortal  Milton,  as  be  sung  ''  Of  man's  first  disobedience,"  roamed 
through  this  vast  domain  as  none  who  have  followed  them,  and  in- 
dulged IB  airy  flights  to  .which  few  can  hope  to  soar.  And  all  the 
Bards  of  every  succeeding  age  seem  to  have  had  more  or  less  of  an  ib- 
heritanqe  in  this  Fairy  Land. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  moM  of  mankind  look  upon 
ideal  scenes  far  more  than  upon  the  rea/iWe;  of  life.  The  Young, 
]i>uild  castles  in  the  air,  and  the  Old  do  not  entirely  forget  the  dreams 
of  their  youth.  The  boy  sees  penciled  on  imagination's  canvass,  some 
coveted  fortune,  it  may  be  honor,  wealth,  or  pleasure  ;  but  he  never 
pnce  considers  that  the  means  of  realizing  his  hopes  are  already  with- 
in his  reach,  and  his  fancied  glory  vanishes,  as  an  optical  illusion, 
when  for  a  n)oment  the  eye  is  turned  away.  The  wouid  be  scholar, 
#ees  the  Temp)e  of  Ffime,  and  fancies  his  name  written  on  her  mar- 
ble walls;  but  he  neglects  to  make  the  most  of  effort,  and  never  knows 
anything  of  all  this  except. in. such  a  dream. 

How  this  ruling  passion  has  affected  human  action  and  human  des- 
.tiny,  it  may  be  well  to  iQquiiie* 

In  that  period  of  the  world's  history,  marked  by  the  resplendency 
,of  Grecian  literature  and  the  glory  of  Grecian  art — continued  by  the 
i3uccessful  imitations  of  lU^man  genius,  how  melancholy  is  the  specta- 
cle I  The  mind,  at  that  age,  gave  evidence  of  a  remarkable  deformity : 
ascending  intellectually  to  the  zenith  of  its  power,  but  debased  by  a 
superstitious  religion.  The  ancient  mythology  was  the  offspring  of 
the  imagination.  The  mind,  not  satisfied  to  scan  things  as  they  were, 
and  predisposed  to  the  marvelous,  loved  to  linger  amid  the  unseen^  and 
having  there  formed  an  idea  of  a  Grod,  saw  the  representation  of  its 
'Deity  in  tangible  ^objects.  It  appears  that  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
•most  remarkable  facts  mentioned  in  Scripture,  never  was  entirely  lost ; 
4>ut  was  handed  down  in  imperfect  traditions  to  every  generation. 
rCatching  at  -these  mere  shadows,  imagination  conceived  Satumia,  a 
JParadise  in  the  golden  age  of  purity  and  blessedness.    With  no  less 
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Teadines8y  it  ooncenred  the  storm  of  rain  descending  npon  the  earth, 
obedient  to  the  will  of  Jove,  and  the  timely  preservation  of  that 
pair,  floating  in  a  box  over  the  world's  watery  grave ;  and  when  at 
last  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  the  little  ark  rested  on  dry  land,  a  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  spring  to  life  from  the  stones  thrown  over  the 
heads  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

Besides,  the  ancients  saw  things  daily  transpiring  in  nature,  of  which 
they  had  no  knowledge,  and  over  which  they  had  no  control ;  and  the 
regular  succession  of  events  showed,  too  clearly  for  them  to  mistake, 
that  an  unseen  hand  was  guiding  ^ the  vast  machine"  Impressed 
with  this  truth,  instead  of  allowing  reason  to  scan  the  effect,  and  from 
thence  learn  the  cause,  imagination  conceived  a  God  presiding  in  per^ 
son  over  every  department  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  and  as  man  was 
the  most  perfect  of  all  created  objects,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
Deity  should  be  represented  in  human  form.  So  we  have  the  names 
of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Juno,  Minerva,  the  Muses,  the  Fates,  the  Furies, 
and  others  innumerable,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  all  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  office  work  in  the  Kingdom  of  nature,  and  all  subject 
to  tupreme  Destiny.  ' 

A  veneration  for  all  who  had  any  claim  upon  their  regard,  became 
a  strong  ruling  passion  with  the  men  of  that  age  ;  and  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  that  feeling,  imagination  saw,  elevated  above  the  ranks  of 
men,  all  the  long  list  of  Heroes  and  Demigods  enrolled  in  dassic  my- 
thology. 

Thus  we  might  wander  through  this  labyrinth  of  superstition,  and 
whatever  winding  we  chose  to  follow  we  should  find  ending  in  the 
mind's  imagery.  Howsoever  valuable  we  may  deem  this  faculty  of 
mind,  intrinsically  considered,  we  must  see  how  fatal  to  human  destiny 
is  the  consequence,  when  the  imagination  tries  to  find  out  God. 

There  was  in  those  days,  a  system  of  Philosophy.  Its  adherents 
were  neither  few  nor  weak.  The  greatest  minds  were  engaged  in  its 
advocacy,  and  arguments  of  no  vulgar  character  were  ever  urged  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  its  theory.  But  did  it  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  human  life  ?  There  it  stood  for  many  generations,  a  massive 
structure,  like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  but  no  healing  was  in  its 
touch.  The  Stoic  might  argue  that  there  was  no  pain ;  but  did  this 
ease  the  aching  head  and  '<  bring  joy  to  eyes  that  failed  with  wakeful- 
ness and  tears  P'  '  Men  of  every  age  have  learned  by  sad  experience 
that  this  is  a  world  of  distress ;  and  the  advocate  of  Stoicism,  argue 
aa  he  would,  knew  fnU  well  what  it  was  to  ?rrithe  in  agony.    Plato 
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defiired  to  separate  nund  from  matter,  and  raise  us  above  the  ob- 
jects of  sense ;  but  did  men  find  their  wants  fewer  or  less  imperious  ? 
It  is  too  well  known  for  Fhilosophj  to  dispute,  that  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life  are  neither  few  nor  easy  to  be  satisfied*  The  philos- 
opher might  demonstrate  in  high  toned  tffards,ihAiB,  state  of  barbarism 
"  was  the  happiest  in  which  men  dwelt  in  dens  and  caves  of  earth,  dad 
in  sheepskins  and  goatskins ;  but  the  people  too  well  appreciated  the 
pleasure  of  a  quiet  home,  and  all  the  enjoyments  and  conveniencies 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  civilization,  to  be  willing  to  try  the  exper- 
iment. For  these  reasons,  the  Philosophy  of  which  we  speak,  effect- 
ed nothing,  and  so  far  as  »^  waft  concerned,  society  was  neither  better 
nor  worse. 

But  when  the  mighty  genius  of  Bacon  appeared,  a  new  xmjnUu 
was  given,  and  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of  human  pro- 
gress ;  for  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  practical  Philosophy.  We 
cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  mental  efibrts  of  the  great  English 
philosopher.  If  ever  a  light  shone  through  the  dark  maze  of  super- 
perstition,  dispelling  the  clouds  from  the  human  mind,  mitigating  hu- 
man sorrow — nay,  a  Polar  Star  in  the  firmament  of  Truth,  guiding 
life's  care  worn  mariner,  that  light — that  Star  was  Lord  Bacon.  A 
solution  to  the  question,  why  did  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  effect  noth- 
ing for  society,  while  that  of  Bacon  has  effected  so  much,  is  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  systems  themselves.  The  former  was  a  Philosophy 
based  upon  imagination,  the  latter,  upon  real  life.  Heduse  in  some 
close  retreat,  the  Spectator,  in  his  chimerical  brain,  strange  theories  de- 
vised, which  could  have  no  application  to  the  world  around  himu  The 
andent  philosopher  scorned  to  be  usefuL  Any  invention  calculated 
to  benefit  mankind,  was  considered  derogatory  to  his  character.  A 
life  in  abject  poverty,  amid  discomfitures  and  sufferings  well  nigh  be- 
yond endurance,  was  his  choice  talisman  of  earthly  existence.  Far 
off  in  lofty  flights  of  imagination  he  constructed  a  fabric  of  moral  ex- 
oellence  and  purity—- conceived  a  character,  worthy  indeed,  but  of 
which  there  had  been  no  exemplification  in  human  history.  Not  so 
with*Bacon.  Be  communed  with  actual  life.  Things  seemed  to  him 
what  they  were ;  and  he  saw  the  theory  to  be,  that  eyeiy  effort  should 
be  put  forth  for  the  promotion  of  whatsoever  tends  to  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  man.  From  his  own  language,  we  learn  that  he 
thought  no  object  trifling,  or  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best,  which  tended  to  soften  the  asperities  of  life.  Utility  and 
progress,  were  the  comer  stones  of  his  system.    And  therefore  the 
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Baconian  Philosophy  was  not,  as  was  the  ancient,  like  an  idol  God, 
beaatifal  in  structnre,  jet  lifeless  ;  but  a  living  thing,  moving  among 
men, — a  sort  of  tutelary  Deity,  pregnant  with  blessings  for  mankind, 
— regulating  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men,  and  guiding  the  vast 
tide   oC  ^human  affairs  in  a  safe  and  steadily   progressing  reform. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  we  see  that  imagination  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  the  philosopher ;  and  learn  that  the  only  system  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  benefits  society,  is  such  as  originates  from 
the  actual  condition  of  human  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  constrained  to  remark,  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  that  it  is  not  the  faeuktf  itself  we  disapprove,  but  its  misap- 
pUcaHon,  Ima^nation  is  one  of  the  finest  gems  in  the  crowning  in- 
tellect of  man;  audits  benefits  incalculable.  Inspired  with  its  tran- 
scendent power,  Homer  and  Milton  sung  in  everlasting  verse.  And 
who  can  tell  how  many  have  offered,  and  how  many  will  yet  offer 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  at  the  shrine  of  the  Poets,  whose  names  are 
synonymous  with  fame,  and  whose  works  will  be  read  with  delight,  so 
long  as  men  have  heads  to  think  and  hearts  to  feel.  Again,  imaginar 
tion  enables  us  to  conceive  of  exalted  character,  yet  unseen  around  us, 
furnishing  us  a  motive  to  strive  for  a  higher  excellence,  and  gives  an 
earnest  of  a  brighter  day.  Then  let  imagination  be  the  Gamer-house 
of  literature — a  beacon  in  the  dark  future ;  but  let  reason  be  the  foun^ 
dation  of  Theology — the  realities  of  life  the  ha$is^  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  humanity  the  end  of  Philosophy. 


TOO  late: 


•<  Too  soon,  too  soon— how  oft  that  word 
Comes  o'er  the  spirit  like  a  spelL"  Mem 

SepLNo.Ind.VoL.L 


'There  is  a  time  of  weariness, 

A  sad  and  weary  time, 
When  the  yonlhful  heart  beats  langoldly 

In  the  midst  of  its  rosy  prime, 
When  the  blood  that  coorsed  in  its  fiery  force 

Thxo' each  tense  and  UuobMDg  ?eiB)  ^ 
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Grows  faint  and  slow,  and  its  slaggish  flovr, 

Has  a  sense  of  listless  pain ; 
When  life  has  naught  to  love  or  hate, 
And  longed— -for  joys  oome  all  too  late. 


There  is  a  time  of  weariness, 
In  Manhood*s  proad  career, 

When  the  purpose  of  the  noblest  heart 
Grows  faint,  as  if  thro*  fear; 
When  the  ferer-fire  of  the  spirits  ire, 

That  glowed  in  the  contest  strong, 
Will  fade  and  dim,  while  a  dirge-like  hymn 

Gires  place  to  the  life- theme  song — 
'Tis  when  amid  the  drifts  of  fote 
The  dearest  hope  has  come  too  latv. 


There  is  a  time  of  weariness — 

To  the  old  and  grey-haired  man, 
When  life's  snnset  casts  his  shadow  back 

Till  the  Past  seems  but  a  span. 
When  the  baoyant  hope  of  a  heart  nnbroke 

Seems  but  the  Farce  of  years, 
And  the  rainbow-gleams  of  his  dearest  dreams 

Have  vanished  long  in  tears — 
And  Life,  to  one  so  satiate, 

Is  garnered  folly  in— too  late. 


Tbns,  in  the  8pring«ttme  of  yonog  days, 

In  manhood's  joyoas  prime, 
In  Age's  wan  decreptitude, 

There  comes  a  weary  time; 
'Tis  when  the  sonl  to  its  burning  goal 

Looks  with  a  baming  eye, 
And  the  Will  of  God,  with  its  chMtening  zod, 

In  the  whirlwind  passes  by — 
And  the  prood  spirit  owns  the  fata 
Of  Power  It  soorni— too  late,  too  late. 

3vn9oUmxMMMt 
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THE  DRUIDS  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN.  * 


Few  races  of  men  can  daim  a  history  more  singalar,  or  an  origin 
more  eccentric,  than  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  a  history  more  singular,  for 
of  ail  others,  none  has  exerted  a  mightier  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  world ;  an  origin  more  eccentric,  for  never  was  a  people  sunk 
deeper  in  degradation  and  barharism,  then  the  wild  tribes  of  men, 
who  inhabited  ancient  Britain  before  the  advent  of  the  Roman  con- 
queror. There,  for  aught  the  annals  of  the^past  can  tell  us,  for  many 
a  century,  secluded  fix>m  every  influence  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, lived  in  humble  insignificance  the  great  progenitors  of  our  race. 
There,  little  better  than  the  savage  of  the  American  forests,  the 
fierce  warrior  exercised  the  arts  of  his  inhuman  warfare.  There,  the 
bard,  worthy  of  a  better  age,  chanted  his  rythmical  ballads,  and  from 
the  strings  of  his  rude  lyre,  called  forth  notes  in  harmonious  unison 
with  the  responsive  music  of  many  a  heart ;  and  there  too,  the  Druid, 
the  priest  and  philosopher  of  his  country,  practised  the  superstitious 
rites  of  his  religion,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  his  sacred  oak,  piously 
sacrificed  his  fellow-man,  and  paid  his  idolatrous  homage  to  the  great 
Father  of  all.     It  is  of  the  latter  we  would  speak  more  particularly. 

Druidism,  at  the  time  of  Augustus  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
century,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Britain,  but  prevailed  exten- 
sively throughout  the  Celtic  nations  of  Western  Europe ;  of  its  ex- 
istence here,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  we  have  proof  in  the  writings  of 
many  ancient  authors,  especially  Cesar  and  Tacitus.  Some  have 
very  fancifully  imagined,  that  a  Phaenician  colony,  which  migrated 
from  Greece  several  ceuturies  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era,  imported 
the  first  principles  of  learning  and  communicated  them  to  the  Gauls 
and  other  nations  in  the  West  of  Europe ;  but  for  this  hypothesis, 
there  is  little  foundation.  Others  have  conjectured,  that  Druidism 
was  taught  the  latter  nations  by  Pythagoras,  who  established  his 
school  of  philosophy  at  Crotona  in  Italy  ;  but  this  story  is  so  improb- 
able in  itself,  and  so  ill  supported  by  evidence,  that  it  may  be  dismiss- 
ed as  an  idle  speculation,  founded  on  a  slight  coincidence  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  Italic  school  with  a  prominent  religious  superstition  of  the 
Druids  ;  indeed  it  would  seem,  that  the  latter  with  their  human  sac- 
rifices and  gloomy  rites,  could  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  fgr- 
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mer,  who  embraced  in  their  creed,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  theo- 
ries and  sublime  conceptions  ever  proclaimed  bj  man.  But  after  all 
conjectures  en  their  origin,  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  though  the  Dru- 
ids may  have  derived  from  foreign  quarters  some  of  the  minor  points 
of  their  barbarous  system  of  religion,  or  borrowed  some  of  the  embel- 
lishments of  their  mysterious  philosophy,  the  elements  of  both  were 
their  own. 

It  is  asserted  by  several  authors,  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
various  orders  and  dignities :  some  being  more  eminent  than  others, 
and  all  subject  to  one  elective  chief  as  their  supreme  head,  styled  the 
arch-druid  or  Pontifex  Maximus.  To  him  references  were  made  as 
to  a  civil  judge,  and  although  clothed  with  no  temporal  power,  yet 
from  his  oracular  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  His  will  was  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  to  disobey  his  mandate  was  to  spurn  the  decree 
of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world.  He  was  regarded  by  the  entire 
order,  as  well  as  the  whole  nation,  with  supreme  veneration,  as  the 
representative  of  that  power  which  created  and  presides  over  the 
Universe.  Subordinate  to  this  high  authority,  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct classes  or  ranks ;  the  Bards,  who  were  the  historical  poets  of 
tlieir  country,  and  celebrated  the  praises  of  their  heroes  in  songs,  ac- 
companied with  rude  musical  instruments ;  the  Eubages,  who  per- 
formed the  offices  of  augury  and  divination ;  and  the  Druids  proper, 
who  presided  over  all  the  duties  of  religion,  and  had  charge  of  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  who  were  sent  to  them  for  education.  This  was 
by  far  the  most  numerous  class,  and  from  them  the  whole  order  de- 
rived its  name. 

In  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  learning,  the  Druids  of  Ancient 
Britain  seem  to  coincide  with  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the  Gymosophists 
of  India,  and  the  Chaldeans  of  the  Assyrians.  Like  each  of  these,  all 
their  knowledge  was  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  religion ;  like 
them,  they  studied  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  the  celestial  creation, 
to  inspire  an  illiterate  and  credulous  people  with  veneration  for  the 
mummeries  of  priestcraft ;  like  them,  they  were  skilled  in  all  the  arti- 
fices of  magic  and  divination,  and  practised  the  rites  of  their  heathen- 
ish incantations,  to  impress  weak-minded  superstition  with  a  sense  of 
their  divine  authority  and  their  superior  power  over  the  destinies  of 
individuals  as  of  nations ;  and  like  them,  voluntarily  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  wisdom  as  revealed  in  the  natural  world  or  their 
more  subtile  system  of  philosophy  and  theology,  they  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  most  rigorous  discipline  and  the  severest  abstinence.    It 
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was  a  fixed  law  of  the  Dxnids,  stadioaaly  to  oonoeal  all  their  prind- 
plea  and  opinions^  with  the  exception  of  those  by  means  of  which  they 
operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated,  and  conseqaently,  neither 
Greeks  or  Romans  could  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  system  of 
philosophy  of  religion ;  thus,  when  their  hving  teachers  had  passed 
away,  all  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  doctrines  was 
irrevocably  lost,  and  with  it,  the  student  may  safely  conjecture,  has 
perished  much,  which  might  have  been  of  the  highest  value  in  those  bar- 
baric ages,which  succeeded  their  extinction ;  many  a  truth,which  would 
have  put  to  shame  the  arts  of  civilized  Greece,or  the  refinements  of  lux- 
urious Rome.  It  is  all  fancy  to  suppo6e,that  among  those  hidden  secrets 
of  nature,  which  in  wild  forests  and  gloomy  caverns,  they  imparted  to 
their  disciples,  there  may  have  been  some  law,  which  many  centuries 
later,  the  giant  mind  of  a  Kepler  or  a  Newton  toiled  to  discover ; 
some  curious  invention  in  mechaical  science  or  art,  which  all  the  in- 
genuity of  modem  skill  has  failed  to  attain ;  some  beautiful  sublime 
conception,  which  even  the  genius  of  a  Bacon  could  not  surpass  ? 
Whatever  speculations  may  be  offered,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Druids 
were  in  possession  of  facts  in  science,  which  at  this  day  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  fruits  of  modem  investigation  and  discovery. 

Astronomy  seems  to  have  been  the  grand  subject  of  study,  not  so  much 
for  its  own  sake,  as  from  its  close  connection  with  astrology  and  divi- 
nation, from  which  they  derived  their  magic  and  prophetic  powers . 
The  sun  and  moon  they  worshiped  with  supreme  veneration,  at  first 
as  the  most  glorious  works  and  lively  emblems  of  one  Deity,  but  subse- 
quently paid  to  each  its  peculiar  honors.  No  wonder  then,  that,  while 
they  bowed  before  these  manifestations  of  divinity  in  idolatrous  ado« 
radon,  they  sought  to  search  into  their  mysterious  phenomena,  and 
find  out  the  laws  of  their  being.  No  wonder  that,  wrapt  in  darkness 
though  they  were,  they  accidentally  discovered  some  of  the  primary 
tmths  of  astronomical  seience.  Bat  their  learning  was  not  confined 
to  astronomy  alone.  Indeed,  they  most  have  had  scmie  knowledge  of 
the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
duce their  observations  to  practical  uses.  We  are  told  by  an  andent 
author,  that  they  sought  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  problems  of  modem  science ;  they  measured  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  and  strove  to  span  even  the  limits  of  creation ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  probable,  that  they  could  hare  carried  such  oaloola- 
tions  to  a  very  great  extent,  without  some  written  characters,  the  use 
of  which,  from  their  aoxietj  to  confine  among  ttienselves  all  their 
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learning,  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  thirst  after  a  monopoly  of 
knowledge  has  been  the  cause  of  its  loss  to  us-  But  enough  for  the 
learning  of  the  Druid.  One  can  but  see,  beneath  the  garb  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  which  he  wore,  the  workings  of  an  active  and 
yigorous  intellect ;  or  to  borrow  the  lines  of  Wordsworth, 

**  He  still  reuined 
'Mid  s«ch  sbMemeDt,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind.** 

The  art  of  rhetoric  seems  at  least  to  have  been  highlj  appreciated 
among  them,  and  we  are  told,  that  they  made  themselves  superior 
masters  and  teachers  of  eloquence.  It  was  this,  which  enabled  them 
to  display  their  wisdom  and  learning,  and  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  advance  their  reputation  and  influence  among  the  simple 
Britons.  Like  the  Greek,  the  Druid  personified  eloquence,  and 
with  pious  devotion  worshiped  it,  as  the  patron  and  god  of  oratory ; 
but  the  Greek  was  for  once  his  inferior  in  appropriateness  and  beauty 
of  conception.  The  deity  was  represented  as  a  hoary  headed  old 
man,  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude,  with  slender  and  almost  in- 
visible chains  reaching  from  his  tongue  to  every  ear.  Never  did  a 
master's  pencil  sketch  a  picture  more  truthful ;  never  did  a  poet's  fan- 
cy draw  an  image  more  beautiful,  simple,  complete  1  Dark-minded  as 
they  were,  the  lips  of  age, 

**  Where  the  mysdc  bee  had  dropped  the  honey  of  pennasion,** 

spake  to  them  the  wisest  counsel,  the  truest  eloquence.  Stem  and 
rough  as  they  were,  his  magic  power  touched  every  heart-string,  and 
bid  it  vibrate  in  sympathetic  unison  with  his  own.  Thus  the  Druid, 
while  he  taught  his  mysteries  in  secret,  or  inculcated  in  public  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  religion ;  while  he  pleaded  befoi^  the  princes 
and  rulers  of  his  country,  or  argued  in  the  great  councils  of  the  na- 
tion ;  while  he  led  his  followers  against  the  foreign  invader,  or  quel- 
led the  turmcHl  and  fory  of  battle,  swayed  by  his  uncouth  yet  im- 
jpressive  eloquence  the  minds,  and  animated  the  ardor  of  his  country- 


It  has  already  been  stated,  that  they  were  an  unlettered  people ; 
and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  some  species  of  letters  and  some 
method  of  writing  was  not  unknown  to  them ;  indeed  the  prohibition 
of  their  use  seems  to  favor  the  supposition,  thatthey  were  acquainted 
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-with  some  other  method  of  interconse,  than  oral  commnnication.  It 
has  been  sn^ested,  that  the  Druids  made  use  of  Greek  letters  in  all 
their  transactions,  except  those  of  religion  and  learning,  and  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  commit  only  the  doctines  of  their  theology 
and  philosophy  to  writing.  This  is  not  improbable,  since  a  Greek 
colony  had  been  planted  at  Marseilles,  and  thither  the  Britons  flocked 
for  trade,  and  thus  maintained  a  constant  and  friendly  intercourse.  It 
is  safe  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the  use  of  Greek  letters  was  known 
to  the  more  learned,  and  formed  their  only  alphabet  previous  to  their 
invasion  and  subjugation  by  the  Romans.  By  that  conquest,  Koman 
letters  were  introduced,  with  various  other  arts  and  refinements  of  the 
victorious  nation,  and  from  that  era  have  ever  continued  in  use. 

The  method  which  the  Druids  pursued  in  the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  youth,  was  by  no  means  simple.  In  the  deepest  recesses 
of  forests, 

"  Whose  gloomy  boughs  thick  interwoven  made, 
A  chilling,  cheerless,  everlasting  shade,'' 

they  estabHsbed  their  schools,  where  in  solemn  secrecy,  secluded 
from  all  .contact  with  the  world,  and  wrapt  in  profound  meditation  and 
study,  dwelt  the  candidate  for  the  sacred  office.  It  was  here,  he  im- 
bibed the  pious  enthusiasm  of  his  order ;  here  he  learned  the  lesson 
of  reneration  for  the  authority  and  will  of  heaven ;  here  he  was  led 
through  the  whole  circle  of  science  and  philosophy ;  here  he  was  in- 
itiated into  that  mystic  art,  which  gifted  him  with  prophetic  foresight ; 
and  here  he  studied  the  attributes,  and  held  converse  with  the  visible 
agents  of  Deity.  Of  these  schools,  the  most  prominent  was  situated 
upon  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  near  the  residence  of  the  areh-dmid,  under 
whose  supervision  all  matters  both  of  learning  and  religion  ^ere  con- 
ducted. All  instruction  was  here  given  in  verse,  and  the  whole 
course,  embracing  some  twenty  thousand  verses,  sometimes  lasted 
twenty  years.  This  may  not  seem  so  strange,  when  we  remember 
that,  all  the  knowledge  they  acquired,  was  stored  up  in  the  memory, 
since  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  they  were  expressly  forbidden  the 
use  of  written  documents. 

We  next  pass  to  the  most  prominent  feature  *of  the  Druidical  so- 
perstition ;  its  religion.  Here  too,  we  are  dependent  on  speculation 
to  a  great  degree,  since,  apart  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  we 
are  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  their  system  of  theology.  The 
wbole  of  their  superstition  bears  the  impress  of  the  belief  that  there 
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-was  a  God,  who  was  the  supreme  governor  of  the  universe,  and  to 
.  whom  all  else  was  subject.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far,  as  to  sup- 
pose, that  thej  derived  this  great  doctrine  bj  tradition  from  the  in- 
structions, which  the  sons  of  Noah  imparted  to  their  descendants ;  but 
whether  they  thus  received  it,  or  held  it  in  common  with  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  is  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  we  know  that  they 
entertained  an  idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  the  fountain  of  all  other  di- 
vinities, and  the  animating  and  ruling  principle  of  the  universe.  They 
seem  at  first  to  have  worshiped  him  under  the  name  of  Hesus,  ex- 
pressive of  omnipotence ;  but  subsequently,  he  was  adored  only  as  a 
particular  divinity.  Another  name  for  the  same  deity,  was  that  oi 
Teutates,  signifying  **  God  the  Father  of  all.''  Thus,  while  they 
bowed  to  one  Supreme  Being,  they  worshiped  under  different  names, 
his  several  attibutes.  But,  though  they  believed  in  the  existence  of 
one  grand  ruling  power,  yet  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  deified 
illustrious  heroes  after  their  death ;  and  like  the  Eastern  nations,  they 
paid  the  most  devout  worship  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Thus  they 
manifested  the  same  idolatrous  spirit  with  the  latter ;  but  they  exhib- 
ited none  of  their  grossness.  The  objects  of  their  veneration  were  at 
least  worthy  of  reverence,  either  as  peraonifications  of  virtue  and  ex- 
oellenoe,  or  as  the  noblest  exhibitions  of  the  skill  of  the  Creator ; 
while  the  Egyptian  idolized  vice  in  its  meanest  forma,  and  held  sa- 
cred animals  of  the  most  hideous  and  monstrous  shapes.  Both  were 
superstitious  barbarians,  but  in  the  former,  there  was  a  spirituality  we 
find  no  where  else. 

They  also  maintained  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  bat  in 
what  state  they  believed  it  to  exist,  is  uncertain.  Some  represent 
them  as  teaching,  that  the  soul  after  death  ascended  to  some  higher 
orb,  and  eigoyed  a  more  sublime  felicity,  immortal  in  perpetual  youth. 
This  may  have  been  their  private  doctrine,  but  the  one  they  published 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  with  that,  which  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers held,  oMomonly  styled  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  it  was  conceived  that,  the  soul,  after  its  freedom  from  the 
body,  assumes  an  ethereal  garb  and  passes  to  the  world  of  spirits, 
where  it  remains,  till  sent  back  by  the  hand  of  dei^  to  inhabit  some 
other  form  ;  and  that  finally,  after  passing  through  suooessive  states  of 
being,  returns  to  the  eternal  source  from  which  it  derived  its  origin, 
and  dwells  forever  among  the  gods.  Never  was  a  theory  better  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  and  lead  astray  an  ignorant  and  credulous  people. 
VTith  this  bdiof  they  were  inspired,  and  hence  their  supreme  coo- 
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tempt  for  deaih :  for  to  them  it  was  but  a  narrow  passage,  which  sep- 
arated two  parallel  stages  of  existence. 

In  the  present  rude  sketch,  we  have  merely  glanced  at  the  leading 
features  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  antiquity  and  obscurity  have  in  a 
great  measure  concealed  them  from  the  observation  of  the  modem 
scholar.  Monstrous  and  absurd  as  were  many  of  their  superstitions ; 
foul  and  cruel  as  were  their  human  sacrifices ;  dark  as  was  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  and  degraded  and  barbarous  as  was  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged ;  yet  there  is  much  in  their  character,  much  in 
their  religion,  their  philosophy,  and  the  customs  to  which  they  con- 
formed, which  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  the  deepest  interest.  We  turn 
away  with  disgust  from  the  low  idolatry,  the  gross  polytheism  and 
beastly  sensuality  of  the  nations  of  the  East,  while  we  cannot  but  re- 
spect the  deluded  Druid  of  Britain,  for  the  misguided  efforts  he  made 
to  raise  himself  and  his  nation  from  his  benighted  state ;  and,  though 
aided  only  by  his'  own  reason,  and  the  faint  glimmerings  of  light  which 
nature  shed  on  his  path,  the  achievements  of  his  intellect,  not  merely 
in  science,  but  in  the  invention  of  a  system  of  theology,  evinced  nato- 
nd  endowments  of  no  mean  order.  The  modem  traveler  still  loves 
to  linger  among  the  huge  piles  of  stone  and  massive  walls,  he  has 
left  as  the  only  monument,  the  only  history  of  himself ;  and  the  mod- 
em student  may  find  in  the  fragments,  which  a  more  careful  hand  has 
transmitted  to  him,  much  that  will  attract  and  enlist  his  sympathies. 
Never  was  there  a  superstition  more  terrible,  never  a  conquest  over 
human  mind  more  complete,  than  that  of  the  Druids  of  Ancient  Brit- 
ain. Hejibbbt. 


'  SCIAGRAPHIA.       a  (H-^  • 
No.  I. 

«  He  talks  at  random." 

Sbaksfbaiub. 

There  are  hoars  in  every  one's  mental  history,  when  his  ideas, 
though  alU^ther  weighty  and  tractable  per  se,  are  wont  to  discover  a 
strange  waywardness  when  forced  into  the  mechanical  gait  of  con- 
nected discourse.    At  such  periods  the  mind  seems  to  act  mostly 
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through  the  medium  of  conscioiUQeas ;  having  few  thougkU  but  maaj 
impressions^  fancies,  intuitions,  dreamj  perceptions,  which  retain  their 
vividness  and  reflex  power  over  the  mind,  onlj  while  left  free  and 
separate — vanishing  like  the  prismatic  beauty  of  the  soap-bubble 
when  subjected  to  a  tangible  inspection  ;  or  like  opposite  electricitiea, 
terrible  and  mighty  apart,  but  tame  and  insignificant  in  union.  We 
opine  some  officious  friend  may  be  ready  to  explain  the  mental  phe- 
nomena to  which  we  allude,  on  the  hypothesis  of  sheer  indolence ;  or 
he  may  unoourteously  hint  at  our  too  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
somniferous  delights  of  the  ^  weed,"  so  productive  of  German  wia- 
dom ;  or  charge  our  inspiration  upon  an  inefficient  digestion,  which 
gnve  Swedenborg  such  a  masterly  insight  into  the  arcana  of  the  In- 
visible. But  such  unphilosophlcal  charges  are  easily  met  by  refer- 
ring to  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Johnson,  whose  great  intellect  be- 
came at  times  so  imbecile,  as  he  himself  records,  that  he  could  scarce 
command  sufficieift  concentration  to  count  the  ticks  of  the  clock ;  yet 
even  in  those  seasons  of  depression,  enlivened  by  social  intercoarse, 
his  mind  would  break  forth  in  occasional  flashes  of  strong  and  practi* 
cal  thought,  which^the  faithful  Boswell  has  gleaned  up  for  posterity. 
Coleridge  too  had  his  Cottle  to  gather  up  his  *"  Table  Talk,"  which 
sparkles  with  some  of  the  brightest  scintillations  of  his  brilliant 
genius. 

The  taste  of  the  age  is  rather  for  desultory,  detached  thoughts, 
glimpses  of  life,  running  sketches  on  the  myriad  and  multiform  inci- 
dents and  movements  that  engage  and  interest  this  growing  people. 
Amid  the  whirl  and  din  of  business,  the  jostling  and  tumult  of  the 
eager  throng  that  ^  haste  to  be  rich,"  and  even  within  the  groves  of 
modem  Academus  infected  with  the  universal  desire  for  the  stirring 
and  practical — few  find  time  or  inclination  to  peruse  the  abstruser  and 
more  labored  productions  of  Science  and  Art.  Yielding  to  the  cur- 
rent of  the  times,  we  force  our  humble  pen  into  the  popular  track, 
and  talk  of  things  in  general. 

The  most  casual  observer  of  human  character,  cannot  fail  to  no- 
tice that  men  universally  possess  a  strong  passion  for  notoriety. 
Among  fdl  classes  and  conditions,  however  obscure  or  abject,  the  same 
desire  exists  for  the  notice  and  applause  of  others.  We  will  not  stop 
to  trace  out  the  metaphysical  properties  of  this  element  in  human  na- 
ture, nor  moralize  on  its  perverted  use  among  men ;  we  choose  rather 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  phases,  in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  college 
life.    In  no  place  within  our  limited  sphere  of  observation^  does  this 
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passion  rage  wUh  such  undisputed  sway.  From  the  artless  gait  of 
Freshman  innocence  to  the  loitj  tread  of  the  majestic  Senior,  we  de* 
tect  the  inward  consciousness  of  personal  importance.  The  first 
manifestation  of  this  universal  passion  we  shall  noticct  and  that  per- 
haps most  commonlj  met,  is  technically  styled  sweUinff^-A  phenom^ 
non  of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence  in  college  history.  This  phase 
of  self  consequence,  though  slightly  indicative  of  cerebral  vacuity,  is 
widely  assumed  by  collegians,  being  strongly  recommended  by  the 
freedom  it  allows  the  natural  huojaxkcj  of  the  mind,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  enables  the  operator  to  astonish  the  public  mind,  and 
safely  ensconse  himself  in  the  temple  of  fame-  The  Swell  may  be 
infallibly  recognized  by  his  extreme  gaseous  nature ;  and  individuals 
may  be  assigned  their  relative  position  in  this  class,  by  reference  to 
their  specific  inflation.  My  friend  Oncodes,  is  evidently  entitled  to  a 
rank  in  this  class.  The  firm  conviction  of  his  own  inherent  greatness, 
Und  that  Providence  has  raised  him  up  for  some  mysterious  end,  has 
taken  such  fast  hold  of  his  mind,  that  he  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to 
cramp  his  giant  powers  into  the  narrow  limits  Nature  originally  as- 
signed them.  He  is  therefore  constantly  endeavoring  to  lessen  the 
painful  discrepancy  between  his  mind  and  body,  by  enlarging  his  coi^ 
poreal  capacities  to  the  extent  their  elasticity  will  admit. 

The  advantages  of  swelling  are  by  no  means  to  be  passed  with  a 
sneer.  The  great  mass  of  men  are  but  superficial  observers,  and  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and  a  close  imitation.  What 
more  incontestable  proof  of  folly  than  to  toil  and  spend  for  the  sub- 
stance when  men  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  shadow?  Why  labmr 
for  solid  good  when  a  bag  of  wind  occupies  equal  space  ?  My  friend 
above  mentioned  takes  a  broad  sweep  and  a  bustling  air  as  he  passes 
down  the  sidewalk,  and  the  world  Universally  pronounce  him  a  smart 
man.  He  mounts  the  stag)  with  a  commanding  tread,  bloats  and 
bellows  with  windy  fervor,  saws  the  air  like  a  frenzied  Hercules, 
wreathes  his  visage  in  grim  contortions,  and  the  united  exclamation  is, 
a  wonderful  performance  He  enters  the  social  gathering,  bows  and 
scrapes  with  a  condescending  fiourish,  talks  loudly  of  personal  infiu- 
<nce,  quotes  the  classics  to  the  ladies,  and  descants  eloquently  on  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  Young  women  stand  aghast 
At  his  brilliancy,  and  prudent  mothers  pronounce  him  a  young  man  of 
kilge  promise. 

Somewhat  kindred  to  the  Swell,  though  di£fering  in  several  par- 
ticulars, is  The  man  of  brass.    Of  this  class  is  my  ficiend  Chalcobarus. 
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Unlike  tb^  Swell  be  is  not  positively  certain  of  any  remarkable 
saperioritj  in  bimself— full  average — ^bot  determined  by  mere  force 
of  will  to  create  a  sensation  in  some  waj  or  otber.      He  bas  come 
to  the  conclinion  by  looking  abroad  upon  the  world,  that  "•  some  folks 
can  do  some  things  as  well  as  others,"  and  to  sit  down  discouraged 
and  frightened  at  the  sneer  of  every  idle  passer,  is  a  mark  <^  the  su- 
premest  folly.    There  is  nothing  in  this  world  like  trying,  and  a  man 
does  not  know  what  is  in  him,  until  he  has  made  the  attempt  to  bring 
himself  out.     Reasoning  thus,  my  friend  Chalcobarus  has  arrived  at  a 
most  astonishing  degree  of  morid  courage.     He  is  determined  to  1^ 
hU  light  shine  at  any  cost,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  private  opinion.    If  the  worid  laugh  what  is  the  harm  to  him  ? — 
and  then  there  are  a  great  variety  of  tastes  and  opinions  in  matters  of 
propriety,  and  if  he  should  strive  to  adapt  his  course  to  the  prejudices 
and  whims  of  everybody,  he  would  doubtless  suit  nobody,  and  miss  his 
aim  altogether.    Xhe  bej^t  way  is  to  go  ahead,  please  himsdf,  and  lei 
the  rabble  laugh.     He  has  acted  so  long  upon  this  policy,  that  he 
manifests  the  most  entire  fearlessness  of  public  opinion  and  the  faca 
of  man.     He  takes  every  occasion  to  thrust  himself  upon  the  publia 
notice,  however  unsuitable  to  ordinary  minds  the  time  and  the  placa 
may  appear.     Modesty  and  sensibility  he  discards  entirely  from  the 
list  of  his  crimes.     Does  he  enter  the  presence  of  older  and  wiser 
men,  where  the  established  rules  of  courtesy  would  bid  him  listen,  he 
cannot  forego    the  rare  opportunity    afforded    to   strengthen    hia 
powers  for  the  severest  and  most  critical  audience.     Does  he  commit 
some  glaring  blunder  in  the  exuberance  of  his  speech  ? — a  bold  froni 
will  more  than  half  correct  it.    Is  he  unexpectedly  ^  called  up"  in  the 
recitation  room  without  a  "  ray"  on  the  lesson  ? — It  is  quite  too  late  te 
sigh  over  the  accident ;  only  one  course  remains,  and  that  is  to  ^  rusk 
it"     He  rises  with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  branches  off  into  luniii>^ 
ens  metaphors  and  random  technicalities,  soars  in  mmal  r^flectiona 
and  sublime  inferences,  where  the  awe*stricken  Prof,  would  shrink 
from  venturing,  and  his  fellow  students  are  left  gaping  at  his  profunda 
ity.    In  short,  the  man  of  brass  takes  the  citadel  of  fame  by  storm* 
The  old  route  through  established  notions  and  modest  advanoea  is 
quite  too  circuitous,  and  he  prefers  to  reach  the  goal  by  a  shorter  cat* 
The  third  personificaticm  of  this  desire  for  notoriety,  in  college  life^ 
is  the  professed  GenitissL  specimen  of  humanity,  quite  unique  ii^ta 
general  characteristics.     Of  all  terms  employed  among  students,  and 
Hie  literati  generally,  none  is  applied  so  indiscriminately,  and  with 
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flvch  a  vague  notion  of  what  it  signifies,  as  the  word  Gfniu$.  It  has 
almost  come  to  be  synonymous  with  oddity;  hence,  to  di^er  in  any 
way  whatever,  is  evidence  prima  /act€,  of  genius.  Is  a  man  awk- 
ward, Bliff,  unnatural  ? — a  sure  index  of  a  remarkable  mind.  Is  he 
coarse,  rude,  singular  in  his  habits  and  dress  ? — an  unfailing  accompa* 
Biment  of  a  refined  taste.  Does  he  outrage  all  ideas  of  common 
dyility,  adopt  an  indifference  of  gait  and  manner,  assume  an  air  of 
profound  refiection  ?— nothing  farther  is  needed  to  give  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  mental  prodigy.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  a  meth- 
od of  gaining  notoriety  at  once  so  simple  and  flattering  to  the  indo- 
lence and  oddity  of  human  nature,  should  meet  with  such  a  general 
adoption.  Anomiletus  has  chosen  this  way  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
his  fellows.  Possessed  of  an  ungainly  person  and  roughness  of  man- 
ners, united  with  a  natural  love  for  seclusion,  he  has  wisely  taken  the 
current  of  this  popular  idea  to  secure  a  reputation.  Hence  he  af- 
fects a  constant  singularity  in  his  conduct.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to 
remedy  his  natural  defects,  he  rather  aims  to  give  them  stiU  more 
prominence.  He  strives  to  think  differently,  write  differently,  and 
act  differently  fix>m  everybody  else.  In  dress,  gait,  tone  and  gesture, 
he  is  careful  to  be  perfectly  unique.  Such  a  course  has  not  failed  of 
the  desired  effect.  He  has  gained  the  reputation  of  profound  origin- 
ality and  finds  no  lack  of  admiring  and  aping  flatterers.  Thus  are 
men  ever  content  to  live  in  the  breath  of  others,  forgetting  that  ap- 
plause is  not  greatness,  but  a  subdued  spirit  and  an  honest  heart. 

"0  place!  0  form! 
How  often  dost  thoa  with  thy  case,  thy  habit 
Wrench  awe  ftom  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  sonls 
To  thy  false  seeming." 

'The  Salutation,  says  a  French  writer,  is  the  touchnstone  of  good 
"breeding.  Do  you  doubt  it,  reader  ?  Suffer  us  to  propound  a  very  del- 
icate question.  Was  you  ever  in  a  desperate  fit  of  politeness  be- 
guiled into  the  attempt  to  doff  your  hat  gracefully,  in  the  street  ?  If 
so,  we  call  you  to  witness  that  it  is  a  feat  the  most  difficult  of  finished 
execution  of  anything  you  evcT  attempted  ?  Whoever  will  go  through 
the  entire  manipulations  with  perfect  naturalness,  without  a  break  or 
misstep,  we  are  ready  to  pronounce  a  man  of  finished  breeding.  We 
confess  ourself  strongly  attached  to  this  ancient  way  among  students  of 
showing  respect  to  their  betters.  There  is  an  air  of  modest  defer* 
ence  about  it|  and  pleasing  delicacy  in  acknowledging  superioritj,  tha^ 
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pertains  to  no  other  mode  of  salntation  ;  but  fbr  some  cause  or  other 
the  custom  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
discarded.  Whether  it  is  thought  to  be  incompatible  with  the  repub* 
lican  independence  of  our  community,  or  whether  it  savors  too  much 
of  foppery,  or  whether  to  execute  it  gracefully  is  a  feat  so  difficult  of 
attainment  as  to  discourage  the  hope  of  its  universal  practice,  we  are 
unable  to  decide.  We  more  than  half  suspect,  however,  the  latter  to 
be  the  correct  reason. 

We  hope  our  language  may  not  be  construed  into  ridicule  of  the  cus- 
tom, if  we  notice  somewhat  at  length,  the  modus  operandi  of  doffing  the 
hat  It  has  afforded  us  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  witness  the  first  at- 
tempts in  some  obsequious  ^  green  'nn,"  to  play  the  agreeable  to  the 
Prof  The  first  obstacle  that  besets  the  unpracticed,  is  the  difficulty, 
of  producing  a  simultaneousness  of  movement  in  the  several  appenda« 
ges  of  his  person  called  into  play.  This  is  noticeable  by  a  slight  in- 
action in  the  muscle  biceps  flexor\€rur%$^  amounting  almost  to  a  stum- 
ble, and  usually  accompanied  by  a  projectile  tendency  of  the  thorax, 
^uite  adverse  to  all  ideas  of  perpendicularity.  A  still  more  formida- 
ble difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  disposition  to  elevate  the  hand  pre- 
maturely, which  should  follow  and  not  accompany  the  inclination  of 
the  head.  A  disregard  of  this  fact  produces  much  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  beginner ;  .either  causing  a  ludicrous  concussion  of  hand 
and  hat,  or  if  suoh  a  catastrophe  be  avoided,  the  tenacious  grasp  upon 
^he  rim  is  wont  tp  result  in  a  most  unseemly  acceleration  of  the  capital 
projection,  apparently  le^iying  this  important  organ  entirely  at  the 
.mercy  of  its  rude  visitor.  A  position  so  subversive  of  personal  dig- 
nity may  easily  be  avoided,  by  suffering  the  hand  quietly  to  accom- 
pany the  head  in  its  return  ii>  $tn  erect  posture.  Other  points  equally 
at  variance  with  good  taste  ^.nd  a  graceful  figure  might  be  noticed — 
such  as  throwing  baik  the  head  to  an  immoderate  extent — speaking 
while  the  arm  obstructs  tl^e  tface — dropping  the  lower  jaw  through 
suddenness  of  the  return  stroke — all  of  which  mar  the  gracefulness  of 
the  operation,  and  conspire  to  render  this  method  of  salutation-  the  se- 
verest test  of  natural  grace  and  polished  breeding. 

Men  of  Genius  oflen  affect  to  despise  these  little  marks  of  civility 
.as  mere  hollow  forms  ii^Eid  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  reflecting  mind. 
It  may  be  true  that  rn^ny  of  the  outward  forms  of  politeness  aim  at 
Nothing  deeper  than  tl^e  mere  external  show  of  kindly  feeling.  But 
we  deny  that  a  man  can  habitually  assume  the  attitude  of  kindness 
.andcourtesywithoujt.Qgtching  something  of  its  spirit.    The  mind  is 
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80  closelj  alljied  irith  the  oatward  act,  so  susceptible  of  being  moulded 
bj  visible  forms,  that  good*will  must  surely  be  the  effect,  if  not  the 
cause,  of  habitu^  politeness.  He  that  passes  his  friend  with  a  cold 
and  formal  look,  may  flatter  himself  that  a  cordial  recognition  would 
be  wholly  superfluous  tq  assure  of  his  friendship ;  yet  sooner  or  la- 
ter he  will  find  the  current  of  sympathy  drying  up  in  his  bosom,  and 
the  rigidity  and  coldness  of  his  manners  transferred  to  his  heart.  How 
pleasing  is  a  kind  word,  a  respectful  look,  a  graceful  deference  to  age 
and  wisdom.  How  little  cost  to  the  giver — how  gladdening  to  the  re- 
ceiver— yet  how  little  importance  do  literary  men  attach  to  polite- 


SOMETHING   NEW.     VouU^XcJ^i- ^ 

"  The  Battle's  fonght,  the  ricfxy's  worn, 
Pye  made  a  pun  upon  a  pun.** 

Popb's  Bull.  . 

«• 

News  I  Nem  !  the  little  carrrier  ories, 

Two  cents  a  piece.    Who  boys !  who  bnys  1 
Nw}9€  I  Noose  I  the  bride  says  at  the  altar, 

And  pats  her  head  in  traelove*s  halter. 
News  I  News  I  bawls  oat  oar  Alma  Mater, 

And  publishes  an  Indicator. 
New  sense  I  New  sense  I  the  Poet  sings, 

So  nuisomce  from  his  writing  springs, 
Musicians  write  long  songs  yon  see, 

And  each  one  is  a  new  diu^. 
A  nuditjf  because  fonootb. 

It  tells  of  naught  but  naked  Truth, 
And  truth,  unless  with  robes  you  deck  it, 

Is  cold,  and  like  mankind,  stij^neck-ed; 
Apim-genti'eason  you'll  acknowledge, 

Who  like  myself  arc  most  through  College, 
For  Colleges,  Uke  those  who  dye, 

Must  always  hare  some  alum-nigk,  ^ 

My  harp  speaks  truth  withheav'nly  fire, 

And  if  it  don't  {  strike  my  £iar, 
Whichiike  the  man  that  tends  the  Mails, 

Gives  forth  its  notes  and  never  fails. 
These  noUs  ars  beaottfal  to  me. 
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Because  they're  always  "  Pottage  Frte!' 
I  hate  to  gire  the  males  a  /en, 

For  that  makes  'em  Fee-males  jovl  see. 
When  other  fDlks  their  rhymes  rehearse, 

I*m  to  their  verses  oh  a-verse, 
No  rales  of  meter  ever  planned, 

Could  make  these  stanzas  truly  soannedt 
Bat  they  are  scant  I  really  fear 

Of  anything  like  an  idea. 
And  they  are  read,  yes,  red  in  name, 

When  rudd^  with  the  crackling  flame, 
And  having  a  soffident  pyre, 

Their  light  might  set  the  world  on  fire. 
Bat  still  'twoald  place  yoa  in  this  plight, 

That  of  these  rhymes  yon*d  made  too  lights 
For  thongh  the  story  may  seem  tough, 

Their  aigaments  had  toetght  enough. 
News  I  Neics  I  I've  sung  my  ditty  through, 

And  still  have  told  you  nothing  new. 

£ool 


^^tuj4^4^  '        EDITORS'  COBNER. 


It  is  necessary  that  upon  the  following  pages,  a  good  quantity  of  heterogeneova 
matter  be  inserted,  to  keep  up  that  just  balance  betwixt  wisdom  and  folly,  without 
which  a  hook  would  not  hold  together  a  single  year.  Stbsnb. 

Again,  kind  reader,  we  appear  before  thee,  and  with  our  best  bow,  commend  to 
thy  notice  another  number  of  the  Indicator.  And  as  we  extend  to  thee  a  friendly- 
hand,  we  pray  thee  to  accept  its  warm  and  speaking  grasp,  in  place  of  words.  We 
have  not  much  to  say  from  our  dark  corner,  Dont  ask  for  *'  a  great  thought  to 
refiresh  thyself  with."  We  have  not  thoughts  wherewith  to  provide  for  our  own 
household.  Dont  ask  for  wit  and  jokes  which  shall  make  thee  **  laugh  and  grow 
fat."  Unless  thou  hast  other  resources  than  these  pages,  thou  must  inevitably  be 
left  to  thy  leanness. 

We  are  thinking  of  vacation,  and  its  anticipated  pleasures.  We  are  weary  and 
longing  for  the  blue  hills,  far  away  beyond  the  sound  of  the  Chapel  belL  Yet,  for 
a  few  moments,  would  we  recall  our  wandering  thoughts,  while  we  pleasantly  and 
fiuniliarly  commune  together. 

The  few  weeks  which  have  passed  since  last  we  met,  have  doubtless  left  behind 
the  usual  story  of  joy  and  sorrow.  There  have  been  moments  of  sunshine — ^mo- 
ments which  have  brought  gladness  to  thy  heart,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
lingers  still "  a  joy  for  memory.**  And  Uiou  hast  been  fortunate  if  no  gathering 
ckmds  of  daikness  hare  brought  ndness  to  thy  heart.    The  tread-mill  rouid  of 
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College  life  is  not  often  exempt  from  troablei  and  rexations.  Bat  whether  in  joj 
or  sorrow,  we  have  held  thee  in  kind  remembrance, — sharing  thy  joys  and  sjmpa* 
thizing  iiT  thy  sorrows. 

Among  the  few  interesting  events  which  have  recently  transphred,  the  oecnr* 
rence  of  the  foarth  of  July  demands  a  passing  notice.  The  exercises  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  day  were  commenced  the  previons  evening,  by  an  explosion  in 
"  Old  Soath"— a  ranning  fire  along  the  walk  in  front  of  the  Chapel,  and  a  general 
yell  in  the  village.  Many  of  our  subscribers,  we  regret  to  learn,  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed that  night  by  divers  strange  sounds,  **  making  night  hideous ;"  bat  amid  all 
the  tumnlt  without  and  around,  we  slept  unconscious  oi  *'  war's  rnde  alarmB." 

"  But  in  that  sleep  what  dreams  did  come." 
Amid  the  discharge  of  fire  crackers — the  shouts  of  patriotic  youth,  and  the  flashes 
of  powder,  your  Editors  were  all  dreaming  of  the  salute  from  the  boonitng  can- 
non— the  applause  of  admiring  multitudes,  and  the  radianre  beaming  from  somv 
bright  particular  eyes.  But  like  all  other  things,  dreams  must  have  an  end,  and 
af  length  **  Bosy* fingered  Aurora"  having  unlocked  the  gatesof  mom,  ten  thousand 
rays  of  light  came  over  the  Eastern  hill- tops,  sparkling  with  life  and  beauty. 

Touching  the  exploits  upon  thu  day,  of  the  illustrious  five  who  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  this  magazine,  we  speak  with  hesitation,  for  those  exploits  are  to  • 
great  degree  shrouded  in  mystery.  We  are  told  that  Winkle,  irresistible  as  usnalr 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the  young  ladies  of  N  ^-^.  We 
have  forgotton  at  this  moment,  whether  six  or  sixteen  was  the  number  of  hearts 
broken  upon  the  occasion.  Boniface  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  P ,  with  the  happiest  effect     All  travelers  agree  that  a  decided 

change  is  since  observable  in  the  moral  character  of  the  place.    The  Corporal  is 
said  to  have  been  seen  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  listening  to  the  drum  and 
fife  and  gazing  upon  the  bright  uniforms  and  the  waving  plumes.    We  hear  of 
him  again,  alike  forgetful  of  his  literary  pursuits  and  his  military  character,  enga- 
ged in  more  important  enterprises  in  a  neighboring  town.    Van  Twfller,  we 
know,  becAuse  we  read  it  in  the  newspaper,  by  his  thrilling  eloquence  inspired  tha 
sons  and  daughters  of  S  *        with  a  most  astonishing  amount  of  patriotisnif 
while  Obadiah  took  an  ovenight  of  affah^  in  general  and  the  day  in  particular. 
Te  guardian  divinities  that  haunt  the  walks  of  Northampton  and  rocks  of  Pe^ 
ham, — that  linger  beneath  the  elms  of  Batfield  and  upon  the  plains  of  Shutesbnry, 
direct  some  goose-quill,  while  it  shall  relate  the  exploits  you  that  day  witnessed: 
"  for  ye  are  heavenly  and  beheld 
A  scene,  whereof  the  faint  report  alone 
Hath  reached  our  ears,  remote  and  ill  informed." 

We  leave  the  subject  to  some  Homer  and  the  Muses.  The  day  passed  off  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  fire-crackers,  orations  and  accidents.  Obadiah  was  appoint- 
ed committee  to  prepare  for  our  readers  a  list  of  the  interesting  and  affecting  acci- 
dents. But  Obadiah  never  does  anything  by  halves,  and  in  due  time  he  appeared 
with  some  dozen  pages,  containing  a  most  frightfnl  list  "  of  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,''  compiled  mostly  from  the  oldest  and  best  authorities,  but  includ- 
ing many  entirely  original  Hardly  a  bone  in  the  human  system  escaped  fracture  ^ 
kardlya  joint  dislocation.  Winkle  fainted  before  reaching  the  thurd  page,  and 
Bonifiue,  *"  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,"  was  affected  to  tears    Van  Twil- 
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ler— to  hiB  eTerUsdng  honor  b^  it  sai^-^waB  so  moVed  bj  tfafe  laffcrings  of  oM 
poor  fellow,  left  in  a  most  distressing  condition^  tlmt  he  insisted  that  Obadiab 
shotcld  pat  an  end  to  sach  sufferings  by  despatching  the  fellow  at  once*  Obadiak 
refused  to  do  anjr  such  thing,  declaring  that  though  he  considered  it  perfectly 
right  to  break  any  qnantity  of  bones,  in  order  to  round  a  period,  deepen  an  iia- 
pression,  or  teach  a  "  morat  lesson,"  he  had  many  doubts  as  to  the  right  to  ukt 
life  in  any  case,  especially  in  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  In  consequence  of  this  disa* 
greeraent  it  was  thought  best  to  omit  the  article,  and  we  must  refer  to  our  oontemi^ 
poraries  for  information  upon  this  important  subject . 


Another  class  of  hopeful  youths  are  now  being  labeled,  booked ,  and  put  aboard 
the  "stageof  life,"  for  a  journey  to  fame  and  immortality.  We- cannot  forbear 
adding  dne,  to  the  many  parting  words  of  the  occasion,  and  wishing  for  them  the 
success  they  so  richly  deserve.  ThoiKe  who  are  sifbscribers  of  the  "■  Indicator,"  we 
would  especially  commend  to  the  tendercst  merries  of  the  public.  And  we  ask 
oar  friends  ^  out  in  the  world,*!  ^vhenever  they  meet  an  educated  man  of  the  claH 
of  '49i  not  10  ask  if  he  had  the  Vale<}ictory  or  Salutatory,  but  if  he  takes  the  Indi* 
cator.  If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmatiFe,  extend  to  him  the  hand  of  welcome — 
take  hhn  to  yonr  heart— cherish  him'  as  a  brother. 

Of  the  five  who  were  the  Withers  of  this  publication,  we  cannot 4sfce  leave  wid^- 
ont  one  word  more.  We  kn6w  something  of  their  difficulties  in  this  enterprise^ 
end  no  one  can  question  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  that  enterprise  was 
carried  forward.  We  thank  them  for  leaving  so  bright  an  example  for  as,  and  W6 
shall  never  be  ashamed  to  follow  wherever  **  they  lend  tlie  way." 

The  commnntty  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  there  should  be  aome  ptib^ 
Tic  ceremonies  upon  the  parthrg  of  the  two  Boards  of  Editors.  Although  it  seems 
hardly  fitting  that  the  world  should  look  upon  the  scenes  of  that  parting  hour,  we 
cheerfully  yield  personal  feelings  to  public  duty.  The  exercises  will  probably 
take  place  immediately  efter  Com inencement  exercises,  and  will  be  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Ex-Editors  will  form  in-line  upon  one  side  of  the  stage  and  the  acting 
Editors  upon  the  other,  each  one  with  an  onion  in  his  hand.  Qnilp  will  advance  a 
few  steps  in  front  of  his  companions  and  address  the  new  Board  of  Editore  in  A 
most  solemn  and  impressive  manner.  The  effect  will  be  heightened  by  a  jadi- 
cions  nsc  of  onions,  and  when  at  the  close  of  his  address,  he  presents  a  huge  bomA 
of  keys,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  there  will  not  be  a  dry  eye  hi  the  honse. 
Winkle  will  receive  the  keys,  raise  un  onion  to  his  eyes,  and  reply  in  his  usual  lb- 
licitous  mnnner.  Fifteen  minutes  will  be  spent  in  taking  leave,  while  onions  will 
be  passed  about  among  the  audience  at  the  expense  of  the  Editors.  Samson 
Brass  and  Boniface  will  then  "Sing,  a  farewell  hymn,  interrupted  by  occasional  sobs 
from  the  other  Editors.  As  the  Editors  tear  themselves  from  one  another  and 
pass  off  the  stage,  they  will  ca.st  back  one  long  agonizing  look,  and  again  ap- 
plying the  onions  to  their  eyes,  pour  forth  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 


The  Yale  Lit,  has  regularly  arrived,  and  we  have  perttsed  ha  pages  with' 
pleasure.  We  are-proud  to  find  that  we  have  fellow  laborers  i6  worthy  the 
mon  cause  in  which  we  arc  engaged*    We  extend  to  them  onr  best  wishes. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  SONG. 


^Poeta  nascitur  f*  not  the  one  who  shackles  words  with  rhjmesi 
and  counts  accurately  his  measures ;  but  he  whose  -  soul  is  thrilled 
with  the  bright  and  beautiful,  who  is  the  grand  interpreier  of  nakire, 
who  lives  and  basks  in  her  smiles,  who  revels  in  the  deeplj  myste- 
rious, and  creates  at  pleasure  in  the  vast  ideal — ^he,  and  only  he,  is  a 
poet.  In  the  very  infancy  of  time  there  were  such  men.  The 
**  youthful  world's  gray  fathers  "  were  poets,  and  some  in  each  suc- 
ceeding age  have  aspired  to  the  vocation  and  the  fame. 

Only  a  few  can  be  greatly  distinguished  in  the  galaxy  of  Song ; 
many  shine,  but  only  a  few  can  attract  continued  notice  and  admins 
tion.  Limited,  indeed,  is  the  number  who  can  survive  the  envy  and 
prejudice  of  even  their  own  generation.  He,  who  shall  calmly  sit 
down  to  prepare  a  formal  definition  of  poetry,  will  find  the  authority 
of  great  names,  for  the  support  of  any  formula  which  he  may  propose. 
Each  man  has,  in  his  own  mind,  a  well  settled  type  of  true  poetry. 
To  one  it  is  the  hoarse  thunder,  or  the  rough  raging  sea — the  majes- 
tic or  the  terrible ; — to  another  it  is  the  softness  of  evening,  or  the 
murmur  of  the  zephyr, — the  beautiful  and  the  gentle ;— one  has  his 
type  in  the  strange  world  without,  while  another  finds  it  in  the  world, 
yet  more  strange,  within  himself.  And  yet  many,  the  taste  of  whom 
is  the  most  delicate,  and  whose  enjoyment  of  the  pure  strains  of  song 
amounts  to  a  full  rapture,  are  unable  to  compose  a  single  stanza* 

It  has  been  the  fond  hope  of  those,  who,  if  they  do  not  aspire  to 
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the  poetic  mantle,  yet  love  the  harmony  of  numbers,  and  the  "  dance 
of  words,"  that  poetry  would  steadily  advance  in  excellence,  as  the 
world  grows  aged.  But  critics  and  reviewers  have  lately  decided  dif- 
ferently :  they  tell  us  that  the  early  periods  of  the  world  were  the 
only  ones  passionate  enough  for  poetry ; — that  Science  is  hostile  to  its 
further  progress  ; — and,  more  strange  than  all,  they  say  that  the  old 
machinery  of  the  Gods  having  now  been  exploded,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  elements  of  poetry  is  forever  gone. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  cares  were 
less  in  number,  and  the  few  wants  of  humanity  were  easily  supplied  ; 
that  then,  man  was  brought  into  closer  connection  with  nature.  But 
18  this  the  position,  and  are  these  the  favored  circumstances  where 
imagination  shall  be  the  most  free,  the  most  sensitive  to  beauty,  and 
the  most  lofty  in  its  excursions  ? 

We  do  not  well,  when  we  forget  the  eminence  from  which  we  look 
back  upon  those  primitive  times.  It  is  with  sentiments  refined  bj 
civilization,  that  we  estimate  these  pleasures.  It  is  because  the  pas- 
sion of  our  souls  ha»  been  educated  to  love,  and  has  been  developed 
by  communion  with  suitable  objects  of  desire,  that  we  have  such  a 
wealth  of  affection,  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  elevating. 

The  accidental  circumstance,  that  some  great  poets  have  laid  their 
plots  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  looked  upon  as  favoring 
the  idea,  that  the  future  will  not  produce  poets  whose  fame  shall  equal 
those  of  the  past.  But  take  from  their  productions  all  allusions  to 
circumstances  which  have  transpired  since  the  age  when  their  heroes 
lived,  and  ^ou  have  shorn  them  of  half  their  beauty.  Remove  all 
references  to  intervening  cnstoms,  inventions  or  discoveries,  and  you 
have  left  but  a  pitiful  outline — ^a  mere  skeleton. 

But  where  are  the  great  poets  of  out  day  ?  Even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  none  now  exist  who  write  like  those  of  old,  still  the  argu- 
ment for  the  future  stands  unimpared.  "  One  great  man  for  an  age,** 
is  as  true  in  poetry  as  in  philosophy.  Besides,  genius  is  never  appre- 
ciated while  its  possessor  lives ;  it  is  only  after-generations  that  can 
look  back  upon  the  men  of  to-day,  and,  the  mists  of  prejudice 
having  been  removed,  can  view  the  naked  production,  and  assign  the 
author  his  rank. 

But  ^  Science  is  hostile  to  Poetry."  It  is  urged  that  the  domains 
of  fancy  are  curtailed  hy  its  progress,  and  that,  no  longer  can  fantas- 
tic forms  revel  where  science  has  entered  with  her  discoveries.  If, 
indeed,  Poetry  cannot  flourish  except  in  the  absence  of  science,  thea 
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may  we  with  propriety  set  the  death-seal  to  the  former.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Science  is  only  the  knowledge  of  the  true ;  and  the  proper 
province  of  poetry  is  also  the  knowledge  of  the  trae.  It  must  be 
tme  to  nature — ^true  to  human  passion — and'  true  to  itself.  It  may 
wander  far  into  the  ideal  world,  and  select  the  choicest  gems  of  that 
fairy  land ;  but  it  must  lay  ihem  all  at  the  feet  of  truth..  It  may 
dive  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  thought,  and  bring  up  the 
choicest  pearls ;  but  they  can  only  serve  as  ornaments  for  the  bridal 
dress  of  truth.  Science  has  reduced  to  order  the  confusion  in  the 
stars  above  us.  No  more  is  the  milky-way  the  path  of  angels.  But 
is  there  less  that  is  poetic  in  the  discovery,  that  each  of  these  stars  is 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  worlds,  and  that  thus,  throughout  immensity, 
series  upon  series  are  revolving  around  others,  and  all  about  that 
common  centre — the  throne  of  God  1 

It  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  the  discoveries  in  science  are 
only  stepping-stones  back  into  the  more  deeply  mysterious.  The 
more  we  understand,  the  more  we  see  to  be  understood ;  and  we 
pause  from  our  investigations,  wearied  with  our  exertions,  and  dis- 
couraged to  find  that  there  are  yet  vast  secrets  in  the  Universe,  "  far, 
far  beyond  the  readi  of  mortal  ken."  And  sure  here  is  scope  enough 
for  the  imagination  to  revel. 

The  other  argument  deserves  a  fair  consideration.  The  old  ma* 
chinery  of  the  gods,  is,  it  is  said,  now  destroyed,  and  thus  the  element 
so  suitable  to  introduce  for  ridding  a  hero  of  his  difficulties,  can  no 
longer  be  employed.  That  the  old  poets  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  gods  of  the  multitude,  is  by  no  means  certain.  They  found  tradi- 
tions embalmed  in  the  popular  belief,  and  they  chose  to  use  the  super- 
stition for  inculcating  the  truth.  But  has  Christianity  exploded  this 
element  without  producing  a  substitute?  No.  We  believe  that  the 
essentially  poetic  idea  is  not  only  restored,  but  its  power  is  greatly 
augmented  in  that  conception  of  Christianity,  which  unites  all  excel- 
lence together  with  all  wisdom  and  all  power  in  him,  whom  its 
disciples  own  as  their  God.  If  such  books,  as  those  of  the  old  poets, 
could  be  produced  under.the  presence  of  a  system  that  made  even  its 
divinities  so  puerile,  so  vengeful,  so  unworthy  of  imitation  and  of  love, 
how  much  more  magnificent  shall  be  those  of  future  bards,  when  the 
literature  of  modern  nations  shall  be  as  thoroughly  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  was  that  of  the  ancients,  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  Paganism ! 

Others  may  dream  their  darksome  dreams,  and  wake  to  chanty  in 
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solemn  tonee,  the  dirge  of  song.  Yet  we  canitot  but  believe^  that, 
when  genius  shall  have  been  sanctified  bj  religion  and  consecrated  to 
truth,  then  there  shall  some  mighty  poet  arise,  who,  combining  every 
previous  strain  of  harmony  with  the  inspirations  of  his  own  soal, 
«hall  strike  the  first  note  in  that 

'*  Song  which  shall  employ  all  nations  and  all  cry. 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales,  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other;  and  the  moantain  tops 
From  distant  moantains  catch  the  flying  Joj. 
Till,  nation  after  nation  tanght  the  song, 
Earth  rolls  the  raptoroos  hosanna  round." 

£. 


tINEEST.    3ruJH^4- 


Fm  weaiy  of  this  longing, 

I*m  weary  of  this  pain, 
This  yearning  for  neglected  joys 

That  ne*er  may  come  again — 
This  shrinking  from  the  Future, 

This  Present's  lonely  gloom: 
This  weeping  over  withered  flowers 

That  may  ne'er  renew  their  hloom. 


Oh !  give  my  spirit  quiet-^ 

Sweet  vision  of  my  dreams — 
Let  memory  fall  like  twilight 

Filled  with  soft  and  star-like  heams ; 
For  hopes  all  bright  and  golden 

Once  glowed  within  my  breast, 
And  lit,  like  stan  in  twilight 

The  visions  of  my  rest 


There  are  flowers  as  yet  miopened 
In  my  heart's  seqtfestered  cell, 

Like  buds  that  never  blossom 
In  some  lone  and  suilesi  dell  j 
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Oh  I  wake  them  into  being 

With  the  saoshine  of  thy  look, 
And  cheer  me  from  this  earnestness, 

That  m  J  spirit  scarce  can  brook. 


Yes  I  I  am  sad  and  lonelj— 

Too  sad  for  my  young  years — 
A  burning  bitter  restlessness 

XJnqncnched  and  free  of  tears — 
Oh  grief  without  a  murmur, 

When  murmurs  are  in  vain ! 
Oh  pride !  to  bear  in  silence 

The  gnawing  tooth  of  pain. 


Tet  wherefore  should  we  murmur 

When  hope  has  left  the  Soul- 
Let  the  strong  and  mighty  river 

In  silence  have  control ; 
Let  the  streamlet  o'er  the  pebbles 

Chafe  in  ripples  loud  and  free, 
But  the  depth  of  true  affliction 

Bears  onward  silently. 


Oh !  teach  to  me  submission — 

For  I'm  yearning  like  a  child, 
To  rest  upon  some  bosom 

That  may  chide  and  yet  be  mild — 
Oh  1  speak  to  me  in  kindness, 

Tho'  it  be  a  little  word, 
for  my  very  heart  leaps  forth  to  meet 

A  tone  IVe  seldom  heard. 


I  have  watched  the  loved  and  lorely 
As  they  answered  smile  for  smile, 

But  seldom  was  the  sunny  look 
That  fell  on  me  tho  while— 
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Oh !  coald  they  know  how  grateful 

Were  the  tears  then  in  my  eyes, 
They  would  ne'er  hare  chilled  them  back  again, 

With  a  glance  of  cold  surprise. 


For  my  features  are  not  gentle, 

And  my  way  is  shy  and  sad, 
And  uncouth  is  my  laughter 

If  ever  I  am  glad — 
If  ever — oh !  if  ever  I 

But  I  ne'er  shall  be  again — 
Go  back — oh  heart — from  life  and  liope. 

And  Uood  upon  thy  paio. 


INNOVATION  IN  REFORM.  /Vv*"^^^ 


No  wonder  we  pause  with  astonishment,  as  we  review  the  check- 
ered scene,  which  life's  great  drama  exhibits.  Human  history  is 
scarcely  less  than  one  series  of  changes  from  worse  to  better,  and 
better  to  worse.  As  we  trace  it  from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the 
present,  we  see  dynasties  rise  and  flourish,  decay  and  fall,  while  upon 
their  ruins  dynasties  again  arise,  whose  policies,  fraught  with  the  wis- 
dom and  genius  of  the  age,  gave  fair  promise  of  glory  ^  as  enduring 
as  the  stars" ;  and  anon  they  crumble  to  smoulder  in  the  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity. Periods  there  have  been,  when  intelligence  lighted  up  the 
features  of  humanity,  and  tlioughts  came  creeping  forth  to  smile  on 
sadness ;  but  those  lights  soon  grew  dim  and  went  out  in  a  deeper 
darkness.  Religion,  too,  has  sometimes  triumphed  over  the  human 
heart,  leading  the  thirsty  soul  to  the  fountain  of  life,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God.  .  But  wicked  men  could  not  love  the  Creator  and 
**  sought  out  many  inventions." 

Melancholy  and  changing  as  has  been  the  picture,  "When  went 
there  by  an  age"  but  was  flooded  with  reformers  ?  Zealous  laborers 
there  have  ever  been  in  the  noble  work  of  reformation  ;  but  for  va- 
rious reasons,  many  efforts  have  proved  futile,  nay  more, — ^the  sure 
parentage  of  misery.  One  of  these  causes  we  believe  to  be,  rash  in- 
novation* 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  class  of  men  who,  possessed  of  an 
aspiring  mind,  consider  present  usages  and  opinions  worthless,  and 
always  desire  a  change.  Thej  believe  all  who  have  gone  before 
them,  have  wandered  in  a  mist  of  error,  and  all  the  ddctrines  enter- 
tained bj  their  forefathers  as  fundamental  truths,  are  mere  sophistry 
in  the  bright  illumination  of  their  own  genius.  Such  men  have,  per- 
haps, never  examined  the  four\dation  of  the  theory  they  wish  to  sub- 
vert. They  cannot  stop  to  investigate,  but  take  it  for  granted  thai 
all  is  wrong,  and  rush  on  in  enthusiastic  hostility  against  the  current  doc- 
trines of  their  day.  D#ubtless  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  customs  of 
society  are  evil  in  their  tendency,  and  much  error  has  crept  into  the 
popular  belief.  Kut  the  result  of  rash  innovation,  when  carried  out, 
is  to  break  up  the  strong  holds  of  society,,  and  in  wild  disorder  men 
find  the  opposite  extreme — a  condition, it  maybe,  two-fold  worse  than 
before. 

We  do  not  wish  to  advocate  a  bigoted  conservatism.  There  is  a 
class  of  men  diametrically  opposed  to  ihe  class  we  have  been  describ- 
ing. Tliey  are  equally  jealous  of  all  innovation,  regarding  with  rev- 
erence every  thing  ancestral,  and  clinging  with  filial  affection  to  anti- 
quated institutions.  They  would  even  call  up  the  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead  to  sanctify  their  principles  of  action,  while  they  look  down  the 
dim  vista  of  the  past,  endeavoring  to  pierce  the  cobwebs  with  which 
the  hand  of  Time  has  shrouded  the  relics  of  old.  It  is  in  vain  to 
look  to  either  of  these  extreme  influences  for  a  reform,.  They  are 
two  vortices,  situated  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  progress,  and  the  wreck  of  that  bark  upon  which  is  freighted 
the  destinies  of  man,  is  scarcely  less  deplorable  in  one  than  in  tht 
other.  Happy  has  it  been  for  the  world  in  those  critical  moments, 
•*big  with  tho  dt  ttinies  of  nations,"  ndben,  in  the  hurricane  of  fanatir 
cism,  the  great  leaders  of  the  political  and  religious  world  have  rushed 
on  heedlessly  in  innovation,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  meet  and 
contend  with  the  coercive  influence  of  conservatism  :  for  it  needs  b^t 
a  hasty  glance  to  discover,  that,  oftentimes,  these  two  contrary  cur- 
rents of  feeling  have  averted  the  evil  attendant  upon  the  entire  as- 
cendency of  either  over  the  popular  mind. 

The  term  reformation,  implies  a  change  in  a  certain  sense.  Bui 
every  great  reform  which  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
society,  and  lighted  up  the  darkness  which  has  brooded  over  the  her- 
itage of  humanity,  has  grown  out  of  the  wrongs  and  necessities  of  the 
times,  as  surely  and  as  naturally  as  the  germ  grows  from  the  seed. 
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Thus  it  was  in  the  great  reformation,  when  the  magic  eloquence  of 
Luther  touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  through  all  Christendom,  and 
shook  the  nations  of  Europe  to  their  centers.  Many  centuries  anter- 
ior, Rome  had  stood  forth  the  pride  of  the  earth ;  but  luxury  had 
corrupted  her  morals,  and  her  political  glorj  was  fast  waning  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  sensualitj.  The  decline  of  Home  gave 
birth  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy.  The  sublime  and  glorious  doctrines 
of  Christianity  weie  perverted.  As  the  Church  lost  its  spiritual 
power  it  began  to  strive  for  temporal  rule;  and,  although  Christ  had 
plainly  taught,  that  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  the  Romish 
Church  became,  in  the  process  of  time,  one  of  the  most  poweriul  des- 
potisms, and  pressed  her  iron  heel  heavily  upon  all  over  whom  she 
exercised  her  control.  Dark,  indeed,  was  that  era,  when  religion 
lost  its  vitality  and  power,  and  knowledge  fled  away  before  the  ghast- 
ly forms  of  superstition !  During  a  long  period  mankind  lived  on  in 
sorrow  and  gloom,  till  the  time  was  fully  come,  when  intelligence 
should  again  dispel  the  darkness,  Christianity  subdue  the  passions 
and  reason  once  more  be  enthroned  in  her  kingdom — the  human 
mind. 

The  first  great  reason  why  the  Reformation  was  brought  about 
at  just  that  time  in  which  it  appeared,  and  in  just  that  way  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  can  be  found  only  in  the  power  and  will  of 
the  Omnipotent.  But  the  philosophic  eye  needs  only  a  single  glance 
to  discover  very  miny  second  causes,  which  had  been  a  long  time  at 
work,  before  they  produced  any  remarkable  changes.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  point  them  out  or  discuss  their  seperate  bearings.  Be 
they  what  they  may,  we  are  very  sure  that  it  was  no  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  one  mind,  no  strange  enthusiasm  or  change  which  had  pos- 
sessed itself  of  a  few  minds,  that  gave  birth  to  the  reformation  of 
which  we  speak.  The  world  had  been  ripening  for  a  change.  Influ- 
fences  had  been  at  work  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  inevitable 
result.  It  was  the  mighty  strugglings  of  truth  which  had  been  buried 
for  a  time,  it  may  be,  in  order  that  with  renewed  energy,  it  might 
achieve  a  more  glorious  victory  in  the  demolition  of  error. 

Luther  was  not  the  first  mover  in  the  innovations  made  upon  the 
superstitous  doctrines  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  saw  that  all 
was  wrong ;  but  he  only  saw  that  of  which  many  had  been,  for  a  long 
time,  convinced.  As*  Moses  was  raised  up  to  be  a  guide  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  in  thi  ir  journey  from  Egyptian  bondage  to  the  prom- 
\cnf\  loTt'l  SO  Lnther  wa<  born  f\t  that  ppmliar  age,  endowed  with  such 
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mental  power  and  inspired  with  such  reli^ous  faith  as  would  well  fit 
him  to  guide  the  nations  in  their  jouiiiej  from  darkness  to  lights  for 
which  joumej  they  were  a  long  time  being  prepared,  and  now  were 
desirous  to  attempt.  His  it  was  to  point  out  the  path  for  them  to 
tread,  and  to  hold  up  to  the  full  blaze  of  truth,  the  erroneous  doctrines 
whose  deformity  thej  already  partially  discerned.  His  it  was  to  set 
forth  in  a  clearer  light  the  great  truths  upon  which  hang  the  destinies 
of  man,  to  combine  and  regulate  all  the  various  influences  which  has 
been  seperately  at  work,  and  make  them  all  subserve  one  important 
end.  How  different  his  position  from  many  who,  impelled  by  an  un* 
holy  ambition  have  rushed  madly  on,  kindling  the  fires  of  destruo- 
tion ! 

The  English  revolution  in  1688,  is  another  example  illustrating 
our  proposition.  The  arrogance  of  James  had  been  for  a  long  time 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  English  people,  and  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  were  in  direct  oppositon  to  the  great  principles 
of  the  English  Constitution.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
fail  to  foresee  the  consequences  which  would  follow  his  illegal  pro« 
ceedings.  But  he  was  left  in  his  madness  to  work  out  his  own  ruin, 
and  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  that  fell  upon  the 
Bomish  Church,  At  first,  if  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  dethrone 
the  king,  much  as  they  were  aggrieved,  it  would  have  been  repulsed 
by  the  popular  feeling.  But  the  people  were  determined  to  claim 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  their,  constitution,  and  unflinching- 
ly to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the-  king.  At  first  they  admonishedy 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  unhappy  reign  of  James. 
But  his  course  grew  more  and  more  alarming,  till  it  became  evident 
that  a  revolution  must  grow  out  of  the  existing  affairs  of  state.  Ac- 
tually compelled,  they  prepared  tlieir  minds  for  the  result ;  and  when 
the  popular  feeling  was  ready  for  a  change  in  the  royal  succession, 
William,  the  prince  of  Orange,  lands  an  army  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land to  redeem  the  rights  of  Englishmen  wrested  from  them  by 
usurpation.  The  people  gladly  receive  him,  James  flees  his  country^ 
and  the  crown  is  placed  on  the  heads  of  William  and  Mary,  almost 
without  a  struggle. 

Far  different  was  the  issue  of  the  Western  Rebellion  a  few  years 
previous.  A  spirit  of  resistance  against  the  ruling  sovereign  had 
possessed  itself  of  the  mind  of  a  few,  and  real  or  imaginary  wrongs 
drove  them  on  in  their  mad  enthusiasm,  fully  pursuaded  that  it  would 
be  no  difficult  task  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  their  favorite 
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duke.  No  doubt  lelfish  motives  orged  on  the  leader  of  the  cam* 
paign.  A  few  enthusiasts  gathered  around  him,  but  as  he  marched 
to  the  Capitol,  the  people  did  not  sustain  him,  one  short  contest  scat- 
tered the  armj,  and  the  unhappy,  beloved  Monmouth,  atoned  for  his 
rashness  with  his  life.  The  history  of  England  will  ever  relate  the 
storj  of  cruelty,  of  terror,  and  of  bloodshed,  which  followed  this  un- 
happy event  as 'a  warning  against  all  premature  attempts  to  resist 
^  the  powers  that  be."  The  popular  mind  was  not  prepared  for  a. 
change  so  important.  The  wants  or  wrongs  of  the  people,  did  not 
make  a  revolution  necessary,  and  less  than  prophetic  tongue  would 
have  foretold  the  result  as  it  happened. 

This  and  other  parallel  instances  show  that  a  hasty  spirit  of  inno- 
vation should  be  watched  with  jealous  care. 

It  was  a  grand  idea  in  ancient  Philosophy,  that  we  obtain  our 
notions  in  moral  rectitude  in  observing  the  harmony  of  nature  :  and 
the  great  English  philosopher  applies  the  same,  when  he  teaches  that 
in  reform  we  should  imitate  nature*s  laws.  Change  is  one  of  the  fixed 
laws  in  the  physical  world.  But  the  changes  occur  in  slow  and  sure 
progression ;  so  they  are  hardly  felt,  and  never  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  natural  creation.  How  disastrous,  for  example,  would  be  the 
consequence,  if  the  intense  heat  of  summer  should  be  instantly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  chilling  breath  of  winter.  But  no  less  fatal  is  the  shock 
when  sudden  innovations  are  made  in  thn  organized  condition  of 
social  life.  No  supporting  pillar  in  any  fabric  should  be  hastily 
removed,  even  if  it  be  of  an  inferior  nature,  lest  whatever  be  valua- 
ble perish  in  the  general  ruin ;  but  should  be  crowded  out  by  the 
actual  in-growing  of  a  better.  This  doctrine  may  be  contemned  by 
certain  persons,  who  argue  that  every  evil  should  be  removed  at  the 
hazard  of  consequences.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  instructions  of  that  Divine  Teacher,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  never 
spake  man  like  this  man."  The  tares  and  the  wheat  must  grow 
together  for  a  time,  lest  in  plucking  up  the  tares,  the  wheat  also  be 
uprooted. 

This  view  of  the  subject  rebukes  the  schismatic  spirit  of  our  day. 
The  birth  of  many  strange  theories  in  politics  and  religion,  is  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  present  age.  The  first  class  we  notice  are  aiming 
a  death  blow  at  our  political  institutions.  Because  of  one  uncomely 
branch  they  will  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  so  dearly  planted, 
and  watered  in  the  blood  of  the  Patriot  ancestry.  That  slavery  is  an 
evil  no  one  will  deny.     But  those  only  will  be  successful  in  reform 
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who,  by  careful  attention  have  discovered  the  secret  (^ring  of  sup- 
port ;  aiul  arc  able  to  direct  every  influence  which  may  sap  the  cur- 
rent of  life,  ensuring  the  final  death  of  slavery  by  a  slow,  it  may  be, 
but  sure  decline. 

Besides  this  class  of  political  innovators,  there  is  another  who  are 
devising  strange  theories  in  Theology.  They  claim  to  be  9eienHfic 
men,  and  in  their  scientific  researches  to  have  solved  the  ^  enigmas  of 
the  universe."    Kever  was  there  greater  proof  that 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

Sipping  occasionally  at  the  fountain  of  scientific  knowledge,  they 
become  intoxicated  with  the  shallow  draughts,  fand  substitute  the  most 
absurd  and  wild  speculations^for  the  plain  and  simple  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  So  much  ado  about  science  conflicting  with  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  originates  with  those  who  have  only  a  smattering  of - 
knowledge,  and  are  ignorant  of  truths  which  a  thorough  investigation 
reveals.  Or  if  a  really  scientific  man  is  found  of  advocating  a  theory 
contrary  to  the  Bi])le,  you  will  find  that  man  drinking  deep  at  the 
murky  pool  of  skepticism.  We  venture  to  afiirm  that  no  man  who 
has  examined,  with  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  has  ever  found  aught 
but  harmony  between  the  principles  of  science  and  the  doctrines  of 
revelation.  It  is  true,  that  by  the  aid  of  science  a  diff*erent  interpre- 
tation has  been  given  to  some  passages  of  Scripture.  Instead  of 
science  subverting,  it  has  tlirown  a  light  on  many  dark  mysteries,  and 
presented  those  truths  of  the  Bible  in  a  clearer  view,  of  which  men 
before  had  only  a  vague  idea. 

We  are  very  far  from  supposing  that  perfection  has  been  attained 
in  knowledge.  We  would  encourage  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Doubtless 
much  truth  lies  yet  concealed,  as  precious  metal  in  a  hidden  mine. 
But  we  would  caution  all  to  guard  a  passionate  love  for  something 
new ;  and  to  examine  the  foundation  of  a  new  theory  before  its  adop- 
tion ;  lest-the  fire-flies  of  imagination  be  mistaken  for  the  stars  of 
heaven.  Kor  do  we  believe  it  is  too  late  to  make  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  social  life.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  elevar 
ting  the  condition  of  society,  even  in  its  most  refined  state,  before 
man  shall  assume  the  true  dignity,  meet  for  the  station  he  occupies 
in  the  chain  of  universal  life.  But  a  rash  empiricism,  as  manifested 
in  our  day  is  not  the  propelling  power  that  moves  the  car  of  im- 
provement Wouldst  thou  be  the  discoverer  of  truth  ?  Go  away 
by  thyself,  and  *  in  the  deep  communings  of  thought  learn  to  trace 
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oat  of  the  law  of  being,  springing  from  the  bosom  of  Grod,  and  whose 
▼oice  is  heard  in  nature's  harmonies  1  Wouldst  thou  be  a  reform- 
er? Free  from  the  excitements  which  stir  up  the  passions  of 
men,  observe  the  wants  and  woes  of  humanity,  and  carefullj,  noting 
everj  circumstance  jou  maj  call  to  your  aid,  through  all  the  avenues 
of  society  diffuse  the  healing  influences  which  will  soften  the  asperi- 
ties of  life.  It  is  not  every  age  which  has  the  elements  necessary  for 
gendering  one  of  those  remarkable  reformations  which  form  a  sepa- 
rate link  in  the  chain  of  history,  reflecting  lasting  honor  on  the  great 
minds  which  guided  in  the  storm,  and  which  so  distinctly  exhibit  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  era  that  gave  them  birth.  But  every  patient, 
earnest  laborer  may  be  the  author  of  improvements  which  shall  bless 
mankind :  and  future  generations,  as  they  review  the  beaten  track  of 
the  Past,  beholding  these  imperishable  statues  along  the  highway  of 
reform,  will  proudly  inquire — ^  Who  builded  these  ?" 

Frank. 


«»<^>»<^i^^t^^»»t>'i«'<»»^«^ 


LOVE.     J!>^^^^ 


There's  a  secret  that  Inrks  in  the  flower-bell's  breast| 

When  ope'd  bj  the  lips  of  the  Bee, 
And  woke  from  the  dreams  of  its  dewy  rest, 
By  the  brush  of  his  wings  on  her  silken  vest, 

And  the  tone  of  his  minstrelsy : 
And  that  secret  nnfolds  its  honey-dew  bliss 
To  the  Lover-like  touch  of  his  passionate  kiss. 


There^B  a  secret  that  dwells  in  the  maiden's  heart 

In  the  flush  of  her  innocent  Youth — 
And  like  beautiful  petals  thrust  apart, 
The  dew-drops  of  passion  thrill  and  start, 

At  the  touch  of  love  and  truth — 
And  He  who  that  secret  would  feel  and  proTe, 
Must  bow  to  the  shrine  of  Love— young  Lore. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  GEOLOGY.  1  .  fit*  fcAc  e  t^^^ 


The  poetry  of  Mathematics,  the  poetry  of  Philosophy,  and  the  . 
poetry  of  Astronomy  !  How  often  do  we  hear  these  expressions  from 
the  real  lovers  of  these  sciences,  as  well  as  from  those  who  love  them 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  poetry.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  poetry  is 
so  closely  connected  with  whatever  is  grand  and  beautiful,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  science  or  an  art  which  does  not  possess  more  or  less  of  it. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  there  is  no  existence  of  ant/thing  in  the 
whole  universe  without  poetry,  especially  when  we  use  it  in  its  high- 
est sense,  and  apply  it  to  the  divine  mind,  who  created  everything 
with  the  nicest  regard  to  harmony  and  order. 

And  althotigh  we  may  assert  with  good  reason,  that  poetry  is  an 
essential  element  of  all  knowledge,  yet  our  perceptions  are  so  feeble, 
that  we  are  only  able  to  discover  it  in  the  most  striking  examples. 
Hence,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  poetry  most  readily  in  the  more  grand 
and  impressive  works  of  nature,  and  find  those  the  best  Poets,  who 
have  the  most  vivid  imaginations,  and  appreciate  every  beauty  and 
wonder  to  its  fullest  extent. 

If  those  thoughts  be  true,  why  may  we  not  add  Geology  to  the 
list  of  poetical  sciences  ?  Why  shall  not  that  science,  which  is  the 
^cond  science  in  eras  and  magnitudes,  and  the  first,  in  affording  scope 
for  the  imagination,  be  brought  into  favor  with  the  Muses,  and  afford 
themes  for  the  Poet  ? 

Does  he  ask  for  something  grand  and  awful  ?  Then  I  would  refer 
him  to  those  great  and  powerful  changes,  which  have  so  essentially 
altered  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Some  of  these 
Lave  occurred  almost  instantaneously ;  as  when  a  continent  or  island 
has,  in  a  very  short  time,  sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  or  where  territory 
enough  for  a  kingdom,  has  suddenly  arisen  into  being,  from  its  fath- 
omless depths. 

If  we  wish  to  employ  our  imagination  in  works  of  Geology,  we 
have  but  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  wide  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust, 
some  hundred  miles  in  length.  From  its  dark  depths  there  suddenly 
arises  and  spreads  over  the  surface  an  amount  of  melted  rock,  suffi- 
cient to  form  some  of  our  highest  mountains.    If  we  will  imagine 
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still  farther,  let  us  call  up  the  shades  of  the  "  migJtty  dead,^'  the  Igu- 
anodons,  Megatheria,  and  Dinornithes,  and  hear  them  tell  their  story 
concerning  their  former  habitations ;  of  the  gigantic  vegetation  and 
flowers,  and  of  the  innumerable  variety  of  animals  which  swarmed 
upon  the  earth  in  primeval  ages,  and  in  their  original  strength,  and 
then  let  us  see  if  we  have  not  enough  of  the  wonderful  and  the  mar- 
vellous to  grace  a  Poet's  lay. 

And  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  more  minute  objects,  we  shall  find 
things  even  yet  more  strange.  Take  the  smallest  particle  of  dust 
that  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Here  are  the  remains  of  animals  of 
the  most  perfect  organization  and  structure,  hundreds  of  which  would 
find  their  world  in  a  drop  of  water.  Nor  are  these  confined  to  a 
single  species,  but  are  as  infinitely  varied  as  any  other  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

As  ix)ets  arc  ever  fond  of  that  which  is  changeful  and  varied,  let 
me  entreat  them  to  walk  witli  me  through  some  one  or  more  geologi- 
cal periods.  Perhaps  at  our  starting  point  we  shall  see  but  little  that 
betokens  life,  save  some  pale  wrecks  or  degenerated  insects  which 
seem  out  of  their  native  element,  so  long  have  they  lived  beyond 
their  proper  period  of  existence.  Next  we  come  to  a  lake,  or  to  a 
river,  where  we  find  animal  life  in  the  greatest  profusion,  but  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  so  that  we  seem  to  be  in  a  new  country. 
Passing  on  through  this  section,  we  come  upon  a  vast  plain,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  a  dreary  journey  that  we  have 
in  prospect.  The  only  things  to  break  the  monotony,  are,  now  and 
then,  a  vestige  of  some  animal  which  has  strayed  thus  far  only  to  die, 
or  some  stalk  or  leaf,  which  the  winds  in  their  careless  sport  have 
brought  hither,  or,  perchance,  some  track  of  a  wandering  animal, 
which  time  had  not  completely  obliterated. 

Now  let  us  suppose  our  travelers  to  have  become  weary  of  their 
journey,  and  to  have  lain  down  and  slept  for  only  a  few  thousand  yearsy 
then  to  have  awoke  on  some  bright  summer's  morn.  And  what  would 
greet  their  vision  ?  Instead  of  the  dry  and  w^aste  sands,  they  would 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  luxuriant  garden.  Above 
their  heads  would  wave  the  splendid  Magnolias  and  Tree  Ferns, 
while  under  their  feet  would  be  the  softest  mosses,  and  the  rarest, 
richest  flowers.  Around  them  the  feathered  songsters  would  tune 
their  sweet  and  melodious  layb,  and  everything  would  bespeak  life, 
joy,  and  happiness. 
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Such  fields  of  wonder  and  novelty  does  the  Geologist  continually 
travel.  And  can  any  one  douht  but  that  they  excite  the  most  pleas- 
urable and  poetical  emotions,  in  the  minds  of  the  contemplators  ? 
Can  they  fail  to  rouse  the  imagination  in  those  who  are  the  plainest 
«  matter  of  fact"  men  ? 

Will  not,  then,  some  son  of  the  Muses  attempt  this  task  which  we 
have  proposed ;  and  plucking  a  fresh  feather  from  the  bird  of  Jove 
transcribe  for  mortal  eyes  and  ears,  the  story  of  the  pa^t,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  present. 

M    *****   8. 


REPUBLICANISM. 


It  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  an 
American,  that  the  genuine  elements  of  permanency  are  not  embod- 
ietl  in  tlie  repu]>lican  form  of  government.  Still,  even  if  it  should 
not  be  admitted  to  rest  on  a  basis,  which  is  uncertain  compared  with  , 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  yet,  that  the  task  which  it  proposes  to 
itself  is  a  delicate  and  dangerous  one,  must  be  evident  to  every  indi- 
vidual who  has  a  just  apprehension  of  its  object, 

A  republican  government,  like  ours,  promises  to  maintain  itself  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  in  all  its  operations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  people — a  people  divided  up  into  as  many  factions 
as  it  has  different  opinions  and  interests  to  be  respected  jind  cared  for. 

By  legislators  of  former  times  all  such  arrangements  were  regard- 
ed as  nothing  more  than  the  vague,  impracticable  dreams  of  enthusi- 
asts. They  conceived  it  would  not  be  possible  for  government  to 
continue  ^'  independent  and  impartial  in  all  its  operations,"  unless  en- 
tirely disconnected  with  the  people.  Having  seized  upon  this  idea  as 
a  fundamental  principle  in  all  government,  they  reduced  it  to  a  sort 
of  metaphysical  dogma,  from  which  have  grown  up  the  despotisms  of 
the  Old  World.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  how 
well  their  theories  would  suit  the  general  disposition  of  mankind ;  the 
haughty  k^iolator  scorned  to  stoop  and  compromise  with  the  people. 
Upon  such  an  abstract  and  illiberal  view  of  what  they  deemed  an    > 
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essential  principle  in  the  science  of  government,  they  built  their 
thrones  and  established  their  aristocracies;  that  justice  might  be 
secured  to  all,  thej  formed  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  into  two  distinct 
communities  ;  that  sectional  interest  might  not  corrupt  the  civil  head, 
thej  fixed  a  broad  and  impassible  gulf  between  the  subject  and  his 
sovereign. 

The  founders  of  our  American  republic  had  learned  the  utter  in- 
efficiency of  all  such  arrangements.  They  had  seen  them  defekting 
their  own  ends  :  first  the  civil  authority,  free  from  all  popular  restaint^ 
becoming  corrupt  and  oppressive  ;  and  then  the  masses,  degraded  to 
that  level  where  instinct  wakes  the  spirit  of  resistence,  rising  up 
against  their  rulers,  sweeping  off  the  nobility  and  consuming  every 
vestige'  of  royalty,  only  to  make  room  for  the  reign  of  anarchy,  the 
rise  of  some  new  dynasty,  and  the  establishment  of  a  despotism  more 
galling  than  that  just  shaken  off.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  them 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  uniting  these  two  hostile  powers,  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  might  act  as  a  restraint  on  the  other,  and  thus  both 
be  confined  within  their  proper  limits.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  noble  spirit  of  benevolence  in  which  that  plan  was 
devi«ed.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  sacred  and  august  form  of 
Civil  Authority,  coming  down  from  her  high  seat,  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  the  sword  of  justice  and  the  robe  of  office,  and 
then  swearing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  to  preserve 
them  forever  unsullied  by  sympathy  with  sectional  interest  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  general  good. 

Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  ar- 
rangement? They  saw  it  themselves,  and  with  most  anxious  and 
commendable  forethought  did  they  strive  to  secure  it  against  future 
violence  and  abuse  ;  they  saw  that  it  was  the  weighing  of  one  power 
against  another,  with  a  precision  so  nice  that  the  smallest  increment 
in  either  scale,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  and  turn 
the  beam.  Happy  were  it  for  us,  and  pleasant  would  it  have  been  to 
the  anticipations  of  our  fathers,  as  they  contemplated  their  new  and 
beautiful  structure,  if  the  movements  of  human  society  and  govern- 
ment like  those  of  the  natural  world,  could  be  subjected  to  fixed 
and  unalterable  laws,  wholly  independent  of  speculative  theorizing. 
Here  an  empirical  philosophy  can  produce  no  confusion  or  discord. 
The  astronomer  may  bend  his  eye  to  the  optic  glass,  and  lay  all 
exact  science  under  tribute  to  the  establishment  of  some  favorite  the- 
ory ;  the  chemist  may  toil,  in  his  unwholesome  cell,  to  discover  the 
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invisible  elements  of  matter,  and  the  metaphysician  may  speculate 
upon  the  nature  of  human  life  and  the  essence  of  mind,  and  jet  those 
silent  orbs  will  roll  on,  undisturbed,  in  their  eternal  circles ;  the  hid- 
den powers  of  nature  will  remain,  moving  to  their  destinj  with  an 
unvarying  and  resistless  energy  ;  and  man  will  be  the  same  mysteri- 
ous heir  of  immortality  and  death.  Not  so  in  human  governments. 
Though  they  may  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man,  still  they  rest  immediately  upon  theory,  and  therefore,  can  be 
modified  to  any  eJi^tent,  either  for  good,  or  for  evil.  This  suscepti- 
bility of  government  to  change  and  innovation,  becomes  ten-fold  more 
dangerous  in  connection  with  the  delicate  machinery  of  republicanism, 
which  we  have  just  been  considering.  Surely,  if  there  be  a  wretch 
who  would  willingly  jeopardize  this  sacred,  though  subtle,  compact 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  he  deserves  the  eternal  reprobation 
of  all  good  men.  But  aside  from  the  danger  of  innovation,  to  which 
all  popular  governments  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  exposed, 
there  is  another  greater  and  entirely  different  evil,  arising,  not  from 
the  speculations  of  the  mind,  but  from  the  depravity  of  the  heart ; 
which,  when  prevalent  in  a  republic,  never  fails  to  work  results,  at  the 
bare  mention  of  which  the  patriot's  ears  may  well  tingle.  We  refer 
to  the  spirit  of  selfishness ;  not  selfishness  in  th^t  mild  and  chastened 
form,  which  leads  one  to  exercise  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  inter- 
ests, but  that  cold,  malignent  selfishness,  which  would  not  scruple  to 
draw  its  nourishment  from  the  heart's  blood  of  the  body  politic.  We 
do  not  affirm  that  such  a  spirit  is  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  republi- 
canism; yet  all  must  admit  that  it  is  fostered  and  developed  in  such  a 
government  more  than  in  those  of  a  monarchical  nature. 

Every  man  possesses  to  some  extent  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  whicb 
needs  only  an  object,  real  or  feigned,  to  appear  in  its  most  hateful 
form.  A  state  of  liberty  is  intoxicating.  He  who  is  free  himself, 
soon  desires  to  make  a  slave  of  every  one  else ;  and  the  blinder  he 
be  to  the  limited  extent  of  his  freedom,  the  more  highly  does  he  seem 
to  prize  it,  the  more  loudly  to  boast  of  it,  and  the  more  anxiously  to 
strive  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  oppression  to  others.  There  is 
something  strange  and  perplexing  in  the  eagerness  with  which  m€i> 
will  pursue  an  object  whose  nature  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  un- 
derstand. Not  more  fondly  does  the  wretched  miser  love  his  gold, 
than  the  victim  of  foul  passions  his  liberty.  There  is,  in  the  idea  of 
freedom,  a  powerful  and  mysterious  charm  to  every  ear.  It  points 
forward  to  the  ever  receding  "  isle  of  the  blpst,"  and  paints  a  Bort  of 
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Tftopia  in  which  some  little  Belf  shall  reign  supreme.  Dazzled  by 
these  indistinct  prospects  of  bliss  and  power,  which  repose  in  the  dim 
distance  like  some  fairj  realm,  men  will  pursue  the  unknown  good 
with  an  eagerness  stronger  than  life.  The  freeman  yields  to  an  un- 
bounded desire  of  power,  and  the  man  is  merged  in  the  tyrant  Then 
it  is  that  the  frequenters  of  the*  bar-room  turn  legislators,  that  the 
Gobbler's  shop  is  the  place  for  patching  up  rotten  constitutions,  and 
that  the  threat  of  the  mob  strikes  a  terror  to  the  ruler's  heart.  When 
such  abuse  of  freedom  prevails  in  a  republic,  every  man  will  look 
upon  his  possession  as  a  kingdom,  his  house  will  be  to  him  a  palace,, 
and  in  it  he  will  reign,  an  exacting  and  iron-hearted  despot.  He  will 
watch,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  least  apparent  encroachment  of  his 
neighbor,  and  snuff  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  breeze  which  blowa 
from  an  adjacent  field.  Of  all  despotisms,  the  most  relentless  and 
terrible  is  that  which  springs  from  excess  of  liberty.  Alas  for  a 
republic  when  individuals,  not  satisfied  with  the  rights  delegated 
to  them  by  their  constitution,  set  up  their  particular  interests  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  citizens  in  general — when,  recreant  to  the 
sacred  compact  into  which  he  has  entered,  each  man  strives  to  make 
the  government  a  servile  instrument  of  accomplishing  his  own  selfish 
purposes.  No  people  is  fit  to  be  a  free  people  which  has  not 
learned  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  to  respect 
that  government  which,  in  the  unswerving  spirit  of  candor  and 
honesty,  aims  at  the  general  good.  When  freeemen  do  not  pos- 
sess this  spirit ;  when,  as  a  body,  they  do  not  understand  the  nature 
and  worth  of  liberty ;  when  they  do  not  respect  and  encourage  that 
independence  and  devotion  to  justice  in  their  rulers,  which,  while  it 
forgets  not  the  individual,  aims  ultimately  at  the  interest  of  all,  they 
are  guilty  of  violating  most  shamefully  the  rights  delegated  to  them 
by  their  constitution  ;  a  fatal  disease  is  gathering  slowly  about  the 
heart  of  their  body  politic,  which  will  live,  a  loathesome  and  unsight- 
ly thing,  to  spread  and  corrupt  and  consume,  long  afler  the  breath  of 
life  shall  have  departed  from  it 

LIFE. 

I  never  had  a  dream, 

But  that  I  woke  in  sorrow  ; 
I  never  had  a  joy, 

That  was  not  of  to-morrow ; 
I  never  had  a  hope, 
«  But  tliat  it  was  ideal, 

I  never  had  a  care, 

Thftt  was  not  all  too  real.  w.  b. 
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EMBODIED  ELOQUENCE. 


cLd^^'ttf- 


It  18  great  to  think ;  to  feel  is  human ;  action  is  divine*  Eloquence 
is  not  thought ;  it  is  not  feeling ;  it  is  not  action  ^-»it  is  thought,  fee^ 
ing)  action  combined.  The  avalanche,  thundering  down  Alpine 
heights,  stdkes  terror  through  the  soul ;  the  ocean  lifts  up  its  eve]> 
lasting  voice,  and  it  is  sublime ;  the  waterfall  gives  forth  its  ceaseless 
roar,  and  man  is  mute; — ^all  these  are  grand  and  terrible;  but 
they  have  not  intellect  and  soul.  Thej  may  lead  up  the  meditative 
thought  to  God,  but  they  are  perishing,  while  the  heart  of  man  shall 
beat  eternally.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  attach  so  much  deeper  signifi- 
cance  to  the  movements  of  mind,  than  we  do  to  those  of  blind  and 
evanescent  matter.  If  the  goodness  or  the  truth  which  man  realizes 
never  dies ;  if  it  lies  and  works  through  endless  changes ;  if  the 
living  Present  is  the  sum-total  of  the  whole  Past  of  man ;  if  the 
soul,  once  moved  by  feeling  and  thought,  shall  wear  eternal  traces  of 
the  master-spirit's  stroke ;  then  it  were  wisdom  to  toil  heroically  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  man. 

The  great  Orator  wields  a  power  almost  omnipotent,— of  such  a 
man  we  speak. 

J.    He  is  a  man  of  thought. 

He  is  not  a  mere  dramatist,  amusing  a  gaping  multitude  by  his 
florid  harangue ;  nor  is  he  forever  seeking  pearls  in  the  turbid  waters 
of  metaphysics.  And  yet,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  deep  rear 
soner  is  very  seldom  an  Orator.  This  need  not  be.  Bossuet,  Burke, 
Webster — are  not  names  like  these,  sufficient  testimony  that  reason 
and  eloquence  are  not  inseperable?  There  is  something  in  the  very 
nature  of  deep  study  which  would  seem  to  rouse  up  every  power  of 
the  mind,  and  guide  it  to  the  manifestation  of  rich  and  wonderful 
forms  of  truth.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  sometimes  behold  the  golden- 
mouthed  man,  who  resolves  tp  stand  up  and  sway,  like  the  god  of 
the  sea  with  his  trident,  the  boiling  and  and  surging  waves  of 
human  passion,  not  turning  his  energies  to  trifles  of  an  hour,  but 
rousing  up  all  the  divine  powers  of  his  soul  for  a  momentous  effort. 
He  seeks  not  so  much  for  eloquence  of  expression ;  words  sink  into 
kisigaificance,  compared  with  things ;  and  yet,  you  would  go  nowheM 
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else  to  find,  not  only  "•  thoughts  that  breathe,"  but  ^  words  that  bum  " 
inth  resistless  energy  to  the  very  heart.     He  would  scatter  darkness 
by  tlie  light  of  his  own  blazing  intellect ;  he  would  pour  his  own  soul 
into  his  audience.     To  give  them  information,  rectify  errors,  root  out 
wide-spread  and  destructive  prejudices — this  requires  deep  and  patient 
investigation.     Patrick  Henry  may  rise  up  with  his  heart  on  fire,  and 
Stir  a  continent^  but  Demosthenes  must  yet  toil  many  a  midnight 
hour  in  his  cave.      There  is  no   doctrine   more  absurd,  than  that, 
which,  while  it  proclaims,  '<  poeta  nascitur,  non  fity"   would  make  the 
poet  and  the  orator,  in  this  respect,  the  «ame.      Effort,  constant  and 
tmtiring    effort  makes    our   greatest   orators.       It    is    almost    too 
late  for  this  assertion  to  be  made.      Genius  may  be  inspired  by  the 
god,  yet  many  may  carry  the  thyrsus,  and  even  these  can  do  some- 
thing towards  becoming  eloquent.     Not  every  man  can  be  a  success- 
ftd  orator ;  but  he,  of  whom  we  speak,  is  not  one  who  scorns  to  labor 
on  a  speech.     The  morning  dawn,  the  evening  twilight  finds  him  at 
his  work.     Like  Burke,  he  searches  through  the  whole  domain  of 
thought,  gathers  materials  from  the  far-off  Indies,  climbs  the  Alps 
and  Andes ;  in  fine,  leaves  no  foot  of  earth  unexplored ;    he  beholds 
and  is  refreshed  by  the  blossoms  of  the  human  mind,  and  comes  forth 
to  throw  into  his  speeches  a  beauty  a  grandeur,  and  a  commencing 
power  which  shall  wake  up  a  slumbering  multitude  to  thought  and 
action.    He  acquires  that  faculty  by  which  he  is  able  to  gather  up  all 
the  fragments  of  the  past,  to  adapt  them  to  the  impending  future  ;  ho 
lives  as  well  in  the  distant  and  the  unusual,  as  in  the  common  element 
of  men.    It  is  the  result  of  earnest  toil  with  the  mind  open.      He  is 
at  the  same  time  a  statesman  and   a  philosopher,  a  patriot  and  aa 
orator.      Possessing  good  sense  and  a  cool  judgment,  he  does  not 
choose  dark  abstractions,  wild  visions,  the  mere  reflections  of  thoagfat, 
—meteors  of  the  mind, — his  element  is  common  life, — ^his  path  the 
highway  of  the  race.     Still,  power  is  his,  for  his  knowledge  becomes 
power,  as  he  works  it  up  for  his  divine  use.     Like  Luther,  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  he  shakes  the  world.      Aleander's  declamatory  fire  dies 
o  it,  while  that  of  the  Great  Reformer  burns  on,  and  on,  and  bums 
forever.     It  is  the  light,  the  blazing  essence  of  truth.     While  such 
an  orator  does  not  neglect  the  graces  t)f  delivery,  he  has  not  affecta- 
tion in  pronunciation  and  gesture.     Intent  on  securing  the  great  end 
he  has  in  view,  he  throws  his  whole  energies  into  exercise,  fearless  of 
tratiscending  the  limits  of  reason  or  rights  for  patient  discipline  has 
given  him  entire  command  over  every  excited  faculty  of  his  being. 
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He  is  not  showy  and  diffuse,  but  solid  and  to  the  point.  His  reason- 
ing has  strength  and  cogency.  Like  Ljsias,  he  possesses  that  power 
of  oratory  which  forces  time  to  disappear,  and  makes  the  things 
which  are  not  seem  like  things  which  are.  Unlike  those  who  have 
8o  many  of  other  men^s  thoughts  as  to  suppress  their  own,  his  ideas  are 
a  part  of  his  own  nature.  He  may  read  other  men's  works ;  study 
the  old  orators  till  they  are  as  iemiliar  as  his  alphabet,  yet  their 
thoughts  are  his,  for  they  are  the  common  property  of  man,  and  he 
has  digested  and  made  them  a  part  of  his  own  broad  intellect.  As 
he  lii\s  his  head  before  the  world,  men  gaze  on  him,  not  as  a  statue  of 
day,  lifeless  and  spiritless,  but  as  on  the  Clay  of  Kentucky,  all  ani- 
mate with  life,  and  radiant  with  undying  glory. 

Such  is  the  high,  the  irresistible,  conunanding  eloquence  of  thought* 

II.     Again,  he  is  a  man  of  feeling. 

It  is  the  trembling  hand,  the  throbbing  heart,  the  burning  soul  of 
the  orator,  which  strikes  that  chord  of  sympathy  that  runs  through 
the  hearts  of  an  audience,  and  which,  once  struck,  vibrates  to  his  wil]^ 
as  if  controlled  by  some  enchanting  spirit  from  the  sky.  Passion 
alone  agitates  ay d  fires  the  mind,  and  all  high  eloquence  must  come 
forth  from  a  soul  of  ilamc.  Let  the  whole  man — the  eye,  the 
cheek,  the  limb— declare  that  deep  feeling  is  shaking  the  bosom,  as 
the  sea,  lashed  into  fury,  stirs  up  the  broad  foundations  of  its  bed, 
and  the  multitude  are  listening,  as  if  he  were  a  god !  Like  the  great 
orator  of  Greece,  whose  very  existence  may  well  be  called  "  an  era," 
— who  stands  the  emblem  of  perfection  in  his  art, — he  rolls  on  his 
sentences  in  long,  but  still,  rapid  and  glowing  undulation, — ^bc  feels 
that  his  appeal  must  be  to  human  passion,  and  strikes  that  mysterious 
chord  which  binds  together  all  humanity,  and  chains  them,  as  the  off- 
spring of  our  God,  to  a  pillar  of  His  throne, — usurps  complete  au- 
thority over  the  will, — throws  himself  into  the  very  bosoms  of  those 
whom  he  wishes  to  command,  and  makes  every  hearer  feel  as  if  he 
were  abstracted  from  self,  and  exerting  only  in  and  through  the  god- 
like orator.  He  strips  men  of  their  independence,  and  makes  their 
will  his  own.  The  lightning  spark  of  thought  shot  forth  from  his 
mind,  awakens  its  exact  likeness  in  ten  thousand  other  minds,  and 
^'  all  blaze  up  together  in  combined  fire !"  A  thousand  eyes  are 
flashing  on  him,  a  thousand  hearts  beat  high  and  warm, — ^his  words 
are  life,  and  sparks  of  immortality.  Horace  has  no  truer  thought^ 
than  that  expressed  in  his  »  vis  me  fiere :  it  is  feeling  which  melts 
the  soul.    And  hence,  the  true  orator  is  never  an  ice-berg,  but  rather 
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a  sammer'fi  sun.  The  profound  intellect  of  Chalmers  was  of  no  more 
service  to  him,  as  a  speaker,  than  his  ardent  heart.  If  his  lips  did 
send  forth  flames  and  fire,  thej  were  first  kindled  on  the  altar  of  his 
mightj  soul.  A  man  may  deliver  his  thoughts  with  a  monotony 
which  shall  make  us  sleep,  but  let  another  utter  the  same  words, 
and  he  shall  seem  a  shell,  bursting  amid  the  audience,  moving  the 
heirers  and  the  earth,  and  leaving  his  listeners  crushed  and  shattered 
by  his  booming  eloquence.  Or  he  may  move  gradually  toward  the 
heart,  till  that  soul  which  seemed  like  an  unruffled  sea  is  stirred  by 
the  tempest  and  mounts  aloft  amid  the  lightnings.  Not  only  the  sur- 
face, but  the  depths  of  the  abyss  axe  moved — all  is  feeling,  sympathy, 
life.  While  the  great  orator  has  his  intellect  fired  with  passion,  thU 
U  but  an  auxiliary.  Thought— order,  progress— predominates  and 
rules.  His  eloquence  may  be  like  that  of  Chatham — a  storm-cloud 
of  passion,  dazzling  with  the  "  electric  flash  of  thought,"  or,  like  that 
of  Burke,  a  vernal  Sun— rising  mild  and  gentle,  increasing,  as  it 
progresses,  to  a  bright  light  and  intense  heat,  till  flowers  begin  to  un- 
fold, and  fruits  to  grow  in  the  richest  luxuriance  beneath  its  meridian 
beams.  He  may  be,  glorious  at  his  dawning,  dimning  the  radiance  of 
the  constellations  through  which  he  rises,  till  his  mid-day  fire  scorches 
every  thing  which  comes  under  his  path,  and  lays  it  prostrate,  with- 
ered, or  consumed.  The  effects  of  such  eloquence  are  not  transient, 
for  it  is  thought  bursting  forth  from  a  human  soul,  and  not  wild  pas- 
sion, which,  like  the  maelstrom,  swallows  and  destroys.  Such  a  man 
has  an  aim,  he  matches  on  with  order,  regularity,  and  energy,  to  meet 
the  foe ;  he  comes,  he  sees,  he  conquers  I 

III.     But  further,  he  is  a  man  of  action. 

He  is  wise  enough  to  see  the  truth  of  that  old  proverb,  **  the  end 
t)f  man  is  an  Action,  not  a  Thought "  He  is  not  a  visionary  or  a  the- 
orist, but  one  who  would  stand  at  the  summit  of  the  race,  and  unfold 
the  law  which  slumbers  in  the  masses ;  he  would  move,  a  god-like 
spirit,  over  the  track  of  men ;  and  to  do  this  he  must  not  only  think 
and  feel,  but  act.  He  mingles  among  men,  studies  their  habits  oC 
thought,  their  peculiarities  of  feeling,  and  acquires  that  knowledge 
from  his  active  labor  among  working,  hard-handed  men,  which  en- 
ables him  to  touch  the  secret  springs  of  the  human  heart,  and  wake 
up  slumbering  men  to  duty  and  an  earnest  life.  The  anchorite  may 
see  the  wheels  of  society  roll  on  and  know  well  how  to  grieve,  yet 
he  lives  forever  a  torpid  life — a  fossil  in  the  everlasting  rocks.  The 
true  orator,  it  is  said,  must  be  a  good  man ;  and  such  an  one  does  not 
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more  praise  virtue  than  show  it  in  his  deeds.  With  his  life  and  pre- 
cepts in  strictest  unison,  he  speaks  no  less  loud,  when  he  walks,  like 
Adams,  the  floor  of  Congress,  than  when,  Webster-like,  he  sends 
forth  the  winged  word,  "  winged  as  the  thunderbolt,"  into  the  heaven's 
palpitating  heart.  His  mind  is  awake.  No  truths,  awful  and  myste* 
rious,  which  \>j  the  multitude, 

"  Have  been  so  long  remembered  they're  forgot,'* 

sleep  inactive,  in  his  bosom.  He  knows  that  he  does  not  contend 
with  spectres,  but  real,  human  beings.  He  may  not  choose  his  audi- 
ence, nor  send  forth  his  voice  to  shadows,  or  beings  of  the  air,  but  he 
must  move  the  mass  before  him.  He  must  make  them  forget  them- 
selves, and  turn  the  beatings  of  their  hearts,  till  there  is  one  sponta- 
neous out-burst  of  approbation,  or  one  general  and  deafening  cry  fot* 
vengeance.    Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est*  ' 

If  there  are  words  which  are  themselves  deeds,  the  genius  of 
whom  we  speak  gives  them  forth  as  with  the  whirl wdid's  throat  till 
they  shake  the  very  citadel  of  the  soul.  Then  it  is  he  fights  with 
weapons,  sharp,  massivei  and  refulgent,  which,  like  the  artillery  of 
Heaven,  dazzle  as  they  strike,  and  subdue,  at  once,  the  vision  and  the 
heart.*  Action  to  enable  him  to  prepare  his  speech ;  action  in  its 
delivery — action,  feeling,  thought,  these  are  the  qualities  which  make 
him  almost  omnipotent.  Possessed  of  such  a  soul,  we  may  not  won- 
der, that  his  speech  reminds  those  hanging  upon  his  lips,  as  if  for  life, 
of  the  shepherd's  pipe  made  of  an  eagle's  wing.  He  needs  not  the 
fabled  herb  of  Mercury  which  gives  all  the  pursuasion  of  the  deity 
of  Eloquence,  but  seems  that  deity  himself.  Let  a  nation  rise  up, 
and  swear  eternal  hatred  to  oppression,  and  he  will  be  the  pole-star 
for  the  nation's  hope.  Let  down-trodden  rights  call  out  for  justice^ 
and  he  rises  in  their  defence.  His  voice  is  heard  above  the  nation's 
shouts, — the  strains  of  his  eloquence  are  listened  to  amid  its  anarchy 
and  confusion.  Let  it  not  be  said,  the  world  has  never  been  blessed 
with  the  existence  and  agency  of  such  controlling  minds.  They  rise 
up,  here  and  there,  along  the  path  of  History;  and  loud  still,  is  the 
▼oice  of  these  mighty  dead.  Theirs  is  an  enduring  memorial ;  for  it 
18  written  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  power  of  the  orator  is,  like  the  wind,  mysterious.  He  sends 
forth  peals  of  eloquence  which  show  that  his  extensive  learning  is  not 
an  inert  and  cumbrous  load.    It  is  the  rattling  quiver  of  Apollo,  from 

•Campbell's  PhUos.  of  Rhet  pp.  16. 
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which  he  draws  many  a  feathered  shafl,  or  a  battle-axe  which,  in  his 
hands,  can  cleave  the  toughest  skull.  Thus  it  is,  the  orator  is  a  man 
of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action, — a  star  whose  radiance  and  glo- 
ry, even  the  ages  of  midnight  fail  to  obscure.  Still  it  shines,  and 
with  a  beauty  and  lustre  which  no  cloud  of  envy  or  malice  can  ever 
dim. 

In  our  country  the  orator  has  something  more  to  do,  than  to  excite 
the  passions  of  men.  He  must  not  send  up  his  false  fires  amid  the 
lightnings  of  heaven,  that  men  may  not  see  the  warning  flash ;  nor 
fill  the  air  with  '^  festal  explosions,"  that  they  may  not  hear  the  mut- 
tering thunder, — he  must  speak  with  the  voice  of  reason,  and  un  the 
language  of  truth.  As  a  lover  of  freedom  and  republican  principles, 
his  duties  demand  of  him  the  greatest  etfort,  the  strongest  and  widest 
exercise  of  his  power.  Not  a  restless  mob,  but  a  nation,  awake  and 
thinking,  are  his  audience.  He  wields  the  power  of  a  monarch,  and 
his  character,  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  are  a  torch  held  up  before  men's 
minds,  to  which  they  shall  look  and  receive  iU  cheering  or  souUbb'ght- 
ing  beams.  His  existence  becomes  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  an  honor  or 
a  disgrace.  Succeeding  generations  will  turn  to  him,  who  spoke  val- 
iantly for  "  God  and  Liberty,"  as  an  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
illustrious.  In  danger  they  will  point  to  him  as  the  glorious  exhibi- 
tion of  all  that  is  grand  and  good,  and  when  in  the  very  jaws  of  de- 
spair, his  words  that  come  booming  along  the  track  of  time,  shall  stir 
the  spirit  like  a  trumpet,  call.  Thus  it  has  been^  and  the  spontaneous 
exclamation  of  the  people  is, 

"  Great  men  hftvc  been  among  us ;  Hands  that  penned. 
And  Tongues  that  ntter*d  Wisdom — better ^  noxe." 

The  revolution  of  our  fathers  has  passed,  and  the  bright  galaxy  of 
orators,  which  then  extended  across  the  firmament,  has  vanished  from 
the  sky.  Fisher  Ames  no  longer  exists  a  light  in  that  firmament. 
These  stars  have  gone,  but  yet  a  halo  gathers  round  their  memory> 
and  it  is  a  halo  of  glory.  Others  must  arise,  as  suns  to  dispel  the 
darkness  which  gathers  over  our  land.  The  land  of  hope,  of  free* 
dom  for  a  coming,  crowding  world,  yet  needs  surh  heroes  to  maintain 
her  blood-bought  but  sullied  dignity.  And  they  arise !  Let  not 
Freedom  despair  of  a  home,  when  patriotism,  philanthropy  and  elo- 
quence have  a  life  together.  The  truly  great  orator  will  give  us 
works  not  bom  to  die.  His  voice  may  be  still,  his  arm  lay  palsied  by 
his  side,  his  eye  be  cased  in  the  glassiness  of  death ;  yet  he  is  a  can- 
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didate  for  immortalitj.     He  has  gone, — ^his  light  was  no  meteor,  and 
still  it  shines. 

**  The  blaze  of  eloqence 
Set  with  its  snn,  but  still  it  felt  behind 
The  endaring  prodnce  of  immortal  mind.** 

♦    •    Jr. 


SCIAGBAFHIA.         9-^uX>* . 
NO  n. 

"He  talks  at  random." 

ShaJapeare, 

*'  Never,"  says  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  "  so  much 
canse  of  laughter  as  now ;  never  so  many  fools  and  mad-men.  'Tis 
not  one  Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days :  we  have 
now  need  of  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democritus,  one  jester  to  flout 
at  another,  one  fool  to  flear  at  another,  for  now  the  whole  world  plays 
the  fool." 

Burlon  was  a  queer  genius,  and  were  it  not  for  his  horrible  UueSy 
would  have  been  a  right  funny  fellow ; — indeed,  before  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  this  lues  mentis,  he  was  called  one  of  the  most  facetious  chaps 
of  all  Oxford.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  link  in  the  mental  or- 
ganization, between  that  phase  of  mind  susceptible  to  mirth,  and 
that  which  inclines  to  melancholy  —  both  mirth  and  melancholy 
doubtless  having  their  origin  in  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  temperament, 
affording  an  unusual  sensibility  to  outward  relations,  both  pleasing  and 
Borrowful. 

But  we  have  introduced  this  quotation  from  Burton,  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  text  for  a  few  random  thoughts  on  humor.  This  quality  of 
mind  seems  to  have  been  given  man  to  lighten,  in  some  measure,  the 
grievous  burden  of  ills  imposed  on  poor  human  nature — a  burden 
which  otherwise  were  intolerable.  How  indicative  of  goodness  that 
many  of  those  yerj  occasions  in  human  life,  where  sober  fact  would 
make  ns  weep,  creative  Benevolence  has  converted  into  mere  pleas- 
ing incongruities.  **  The  subject  of  humor,"  says  Campbell,  "  is 
always  character ;  its  foibles,  caprices,  little  extravagances,  weak 
anxieties,  jealousies,  childish  fondness,  pertness,  vanity,  and  self-con- 
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ceit." — Hobbes  calls  it  '^a  sudden  glory,  arising  from  a  sudden  concept 
tion  of  some  eminencj  in  ourselves,  bj  comparison  with  the  infirmity 
of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly."  But  fudge  on  the  metaphysics 
of  humor!  we  like  its  poetry  better. — *Tis  the  play  of  the  Soul,  reek- 
ing in  its  own  fatness. — 'Tis  the  smile  of  the  heart  gazing  in  the  face 
of  Intellect. — ^Tis  the  gush  of  exuberant  Life,  bursting  the  barriers  of 
unpoetic  Fact,  and  coursing  its  genial  fiow  amid  arid  world-wastes 
and  flowers  spring  up,  and  rills  are  murmuring,  and  Beauty  lights  her 
censer  at  the  very  altar  of  Death. 

O  who  could  bear  up  against  the  ills  and  achQS  of  life's  weary  pil- 
grimage were  there  no  fun  !  In  mercy  to  our  suffering  nature,  has  the 
Author  of  all  goodness  bestowed  this  needed  antidote  to  the  sorrow 
and  sadness  of  earth.  Genius  of  old  searched  long  and  late  for  that 
hidden  stone,  whose  mysterious  properties  should  turn  the  dross  of 
Nature  into  glittering  gold ;  but  the  man  of  humor  carries  in  the 
chambers  of  his  fantastic  spirit,  a  more  potent  agency. .  Before  its 
magic  energy,  wasted  Melancholy  is  waked  into  the  joyousness  of 
youth. — Misfortune  is  dressed  in  the  garb  of  pleasing  awkwardness ; 
and  the  follies  and  frailties  of  men  are  made  to  sparkle  at  every  point 
with  the  comic,  the  whimsical  and  the  grotesque. 

But  while  we  have  a  strong  love  for  humor,  we  confess  a  very  in- 
different liking  for  wit.  It  may  be  our  estrangement  springs  from  a 
conscious  weakness  of  our  own  personal  organization  in  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  mental  tactics.  For  our  life  we  never  could  be  witty ; 
and  all  our  attempts  in  that  line  have  been  most  execrably  perpetrated. 

Three  things  are  essentitj  to  a  good  joke. — First,  there  must  be  a 
fool  in  the  company — a  condition  not  remarkably  pleasing  to  a  sensi- 
tive circle,  while  the  precise  individuality  of  that  desideratum  re- 
mains undetermined.— Second,  there  is  need  of  a  jovial,  well-fed  audi- 
ence, who  care  more  for  gratifying  their  own  risible  propensities, 
than  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors — ^and  third,  the  joker  himself 
must  have  an  easy  conscience,  and  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  good 
will  of  his  species.     Lord  Chesterfield  has  said  that  ^  genuine  wit 
never  made  any  man  laugh  since  the  creation  of  the  world."       Al- 
though this  may  be  carrying  the  definition  to  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
treme, yet  there  is  so  much  of  envy  and  personal  attack  in  the  very 
elements  of  a  good  joke,  as  well  nigh  to  counteract  the  idea  of  ludi- 
cousness  which  would  otherwise  attach  to  it.     For  our  own  part  we 
are  altogether  too  benevolent  to  be  a  wit ;  but  in  the  matter  of  a  good 
hearty  lattghy  we  yield  our  prerogative  to  no  man.      Well  did  the 
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poet  say,  "Laagh  and  grow  fat" — 'tis  the  very  marrow  of  life, — a 
^  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  above  ally 
the  sorest  way  to  be  agreeable  and  popular. 


Speaking  of  popularity,  leads  us  upon  a  very  interesting  topic. 
Two  grand  aims  should  engross  the  heart  of  every  freshman  entering 
College :  to  be  popular,  and  get  the  valedictory.  This  important  ad- 
vice we  deem  it  our  duty  to  impart  (though  we  wish  it  to  be  regarded 
as  perfeotly  confidential),  that  our  unsophisticated  friends  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  collegiate  life,  may  take  an  enlightened  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  great  objectu  to  be  attained,  in  a  course  of  liberal 
instruction. 

But  lest  our  ii^junction  may  seem  to  cover  too  much  ground  for  a 
single  enforcement,  we  will  treat  at  present  only  of  the  first  head ; 
Yiz^  popularity.  There  is  something  in  the  very  sound  of  the  term 
papular^  which  has  a  most  seductive  charm  over  the  universal  heart 
of  man ;  but  nowhere  is  the  phrase  employed  with  such  fearful  sig- 
nificance as  among  College  students. 

To  be  popular  must  be  the  end  and  aim  of  every  successful  aspi- 
rant for  College  distinction.  One  may  be  learned,  eloquent,  profound ; 
versed  in  all  the  graces  and  elegances  of  art  and  letters,  and  yet,  if 
by  some  woeful  misconstruction  of  his  physical  temperament,  Nature 
has  unfitted  him  to  yield  and  close  with  all  the  humors  and  fancies  of 
the  sovereign  vulgus,  there  is  no  escape  for  him  from  the  terrible  de- 
cree— unpopular.  In  the  world's  broad  domain,  the  unfortunate  vio- 
tim  of  popular  displeasure,  can  ride  upon  the  changing  moods  of  dis- 
tant and  conflicting  parties,  or  if  rejected  by  all,  can  seek  protection 
and  quiet  in  the  recesses  of  private  life.  But  no  such  asylum  awaits 
him  whose  wanton  independence  has  called  forth  the  anathemas  of 
his  fellow  students.  They  regard  it  their  pious  duty  to  aid  in  filling 
up  the  measure  of  his  sufferings.  He  can  have  neither  friends,  nor 
smiles,  nor  votes,  nor  justice,  till  by  some  lucky  effort  he  manage  to 
clear  his  skirts  of  this  odious  epithet. 

But  lest  our  view  is  becoming  too  circumscribed,  we  will  return  a 
little  and  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  by  arranging  all 
the  posible  phenomena  under  three  heads— the  would  be  populate* 
the  canH  he  popular — and  the  must  be  popular.  The  first  class  which  we 
have  named,  the  would-be  popular,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
and  by  far  the  most  ibilucky  dogs  of  all.    They  are  those  who  of  all  men 
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most  desire  to  be  popular,  aad  in  fact  make  it  their  great  end  of  living, 
jet  bj  a  singular  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  altogether  in  refutation 
of  the  saying  of  the  wise  man  "where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way," 
they  are  unable,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  desire  it,  to  gain  popu- 
larity. This  class  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  strong  pro- 
pensity to  crouch,  and  fawn,  and  flatter,  and  cast  their  soft  glances  in 
reckless  profusion  over  innocent  freshmen,  and  nod  in  graceful  defer- 
ence at  tutorial  dignity,  and  by  dint  of  cunning  and  crafl  and  a  gen- 
erous appliance  of  "soft  soap,"  Ux  arrive  at  a  complete  mastery  over 
all  the  masses  of  gullibility  that  swarm  in  college  halls.  For  a  time  all 
may  work  smoothly  and  bid  fiur  for  a  rich  and  glorious' success;  but  ere 
long  some  untimely  hitch  will  displace  the  well-set  lion-skin,  and  dis- 
close the  long  ears  of  their  lawful  physiognomy. 

By  the  canH  he  popular  we  have  reference  to  a  class  more  deserving 
of  our  commiseration.  In  Nature's  wild  freaks,  she  has  formed  some 
minds  of  such  anomalous  shape;  so  inwrought  with  jarring  nervousness, 
and  capricious  obstf  nacy,and  sensitive  pride,as  fully  to  baffle  all  attempts 
at  harmonious  action  with  the  myriad  whims  and  foibles  of  an  exact- 
ing populace.  Such  men  cannot  he  popular  in  the  college  usage  of  the 
term.  Their  character  is  too  full  of  points,  and  angles,  and  sharp  sin- 
uosities, to  pass  smoothly  among  men.  They  cannot  brook  the  fickle 
dictation,  blind  favoritism,  the  unblushing  arrogance  and  ever-changing 
and  fitful  attachments  of  that  merciless  and  self-commissioned  arbiter 
of  human  actions — ^the  sovereign  people.  Speedy  vengeance  follows 
their  temerity,  and  a  torrent  of  maledictions  soon  sweeps  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  popular  mercy. 

But  we  are  happy  to  approach  a  more  pleasing  division  of  our 
subject — the  must  he  popular.  Help  ye  powers !  while  our  awkward 
pen  would  trace  the  eye-feasting  visage  of  a  hale  fellow.  Straight- 
way crowd  upon  our  confused  brain  dim  visions  of  corporeal  sleek- 
ness, laughter-stretching  physiognomies,  eyes  beaming  with  Pickwick- 
ian benevolence,  iron-digesting  stomachs  and  elastic  consciencesy 
flexile  wills  and  hearts  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness- 
In  short,  reader,  the  prime  element  of  a  right  popular  student  is 
cleverness.  Do  your  ears  burn  for  universsl  adulation  and  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  ?  Strive  to  enter  in  at  this  only  avenue  to  the  popular 
heart.  Throw  aside  all  your  whims  and  cross-grained  notions  of 
private  rights  and  personal  consequence — Strain  every  nerve  to 
make  yourself  most  profoundly  agreeable  to  every  unseasonable  vis- 
itor that  chooses  to  while  an  idle  hour  at  your  expense — Close  your 
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ejes  to  all  the  faults  and  frailties  of  your  neighbors — Be  careful  and 
form  no  opinions  of  your  own  upon  any  subject,  but  modestly  coincide 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  general  view  of  the  company — Follow 
out  these  simple  directions,  and  our  \rord  for  it,  you  mtist  be  a  popu* 
]ar  man.  'Tis  not  in  huinan  nature,  much  less  in  liuman  self- 
complacency,  to'  be  at  variance  with  such  an  amiable  specimen  of 
moral  cleverness.  But  we  are  becoming  quite  too  garrulous  for  the 
iron  decree  of  the  printer,  and  for  the  present  we  bring  our  ram- 
bling to  a  dose. 


EDITORS'  CORNER.         -T  O^-A..*^^  CJO- 


'*  0 1  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion." 

Dear  Reader,  we  are  out  of  texts,  entirely  so  I  Jast  before  the  issae  of  No.  1 
of  Vol.  II.,  we  had  selected  a  ^  choice  lot "  and  vowed,  to  ourself,  that  they 
conld  not  possibly  be  beat.  We  dared  not  express  them  out  of  doors,  lest  they 
should  become  too  common  before  we  could  use  them.  Only  once  did  we  divulge 
them,  and  that  was  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Editors.  Judge,  then,  df 
our  consternation  when  three  of  them  made  such  a  magnificent  appeamnce  in 
No.  1.  We  solaced  ourselves,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  there  were  a  **  few 
more  left  of  the  same  sort** 

No.  2  came  to  hand ;  with  eager  haste  and  trembling  heart  did  we  open 
it. — There  they  were. — ^Three  more  I  "  0  Jew  peter  /" — We  have  searched  Locke 
and  Brown,  and  every  other  unintelligible  author,  under  the  head  of  **  association 
of  ideas,'*  for  a  demonstration  of  the  cause  of  tlxis  singular  fact — ^but  they  are  all 
lilcnt. 

**  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash— 

But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  texts, 

Robs  me  of  that  which,  not  enriches  him, 

Bat  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

A  minister  without  a  text,  and  an  editor  without  a  subject  are  in  a  similar  fix ; 
yet  the  one  must  preach,  and  the  other  answer  the  call  for  "  copy.*' 

We  were  never  witty,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  wiry  adjective.  It  was  the 
grand  defect  of  our  youth  that  we  could  not,  like  other  flaxen-haired  school- 
boys, say  smart  things.  And  what  is  more,  the  remedy — by  reading  whatever  was 
spicy  and  mirth-provoking— was  worse  than  the  cure,  since  we  saw  what  splendid 
sayings  gifted  men  can  scatter  about  them.  Yet  we  love  a  good  joke.  Hood, 
the  prince  of  wits,  we  have  paused  as  often  as  a  Freshman  his  first  lesson.  And 
monthly  do  we  have  "  the  sombre  **  taken  out  of  our  countenance  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  **  Enickerbocker,**  with  its  racy,  inimitable  Editor's  Table. 
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Once  at  a  stiff  conntry  party  we  yentared  to  "  get  off  *"  a  preparation  of  what  we 
called  wit  and  humor ;  it  was  only  a  single  sentence,  and  for  a  week  before  we  had 
pronoanced  it  overhand  even  decided  at  what  time,  in  the  eyening,  it  would  "conae 
in'  the  best  We  perpetrated  it  successfully,— at  least  we  thought  so, — ^for  eyery 
body  laughed.  But  after  the  party  was  oyer,  a  kind  friend  informed  us  that  thej 
were  not  laughing  at  the  10/^  but  at  ourself.  He  furthermore  advised  to  abstain 
from  all  future  attempts  of  the  kind,  especially  when  he  was  present,  sintM  he  alone 
was  a  witty  man.  Never  again  did  we  yentnre  any  thing  of  the  kind  until  we  found 
ourselves  numbered  among  the  Editors  of  the  Indicator.  It  was  with  caution  that 
we  attempted  it  then. 

There  lay  Winkle,  head  and  heels  upon  the  arms  of  the  sofa,  his  massive 
shoulders  supported  by  three  seyeral  pillows.  Near  by  sat  Van  Twiller  upon  two 
chairs,  puffing  hard  at  the  "latter  end"  of  a  prime  cigar;  while  the  rosy  counte- 
nance of  Boniface  was  benevolently  turned,  with  a  sort  of  fatherly  care,  towards 
"  the  documents.**  The  very  first  pause  in  the  conversation  we  stood  up  and  re- 
cited our  witticism.  The  effect  was  tremendous  :  Boniface  absolutely  roared, — ^he 
will  do  such  things, — Van  Twiller  dropped  his  cigar,  and  was  so  much  expanded 
by  his  laughter  as  to  be  obliged  to  order  a  larger  vest  the  yery  next  day.  The 
Corporal  vowed  it  equalled  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard  at  a  military  muster,  and 
with  a  little  alteration  he  thought  it  would  make  a  capital  toast  for  some  great  oc- 
casion. Only  Winkle  dissented;  he  drew  his  locomotive  members  within  the 
sphere  of  his  personal  influence,  whirled  over  the  wrong  way,  and  thus  precipitated 
himself  upon  the  floor,  causing  a  young  earthquake  in  the  plastering  of  the  room 
beneath  ;^«mid  the  confusion  he  was  heard  muttering  something  about  "  stale 


What  an  important  item  in  a  student's  lifeisavacntion — especially  a  summer 
•one.  How  delightful  to  go  forth  and  renew  our  friendship  with  nature. — Each 
tree  in  the  favorite  nook  seems  an  old  acquaintance,  and  throws  out  its  arms  joy- 
fully as  if  to  welcome «one  back.  Happy  hours  are  those  of  the  summer  vacation. 
Then  nature,  in  the  gay  girlhood  of  her  beauty,  wins  the  love  and  homage  of  a 
thousand  hearts.  Then  the  long  day,  filled  up  with  varied  enjoyment,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  calmness  of  an  evening  yet  more  delightftil,  with  its  joyous  stroll 
and  its  happy  song. 

#  *  «  #  * 

Well,  they  over— we  have  spoken  to  "  each  of  one's  dear  thousand  friends,**  that 

**  Sweet  old  word — Good-by,** 

and  are  off  again  for  College— not  one  of  the  compositions  or  declamations  pre- 
pared, which  were  so  fondly  projected. 

Talk  about  the  "  friendships  of  literary  men"  as  you  will, — if  you  will  take  your 
stand  upon  the  terrace  a  d^y  or  two  before  tho  term  commences,  and  hear  the  hearty 
words  of  weleome— the  inquiry  after  health  and  happiness — no  more  will  you  deny 
that  whatever  those  in  the  busy  world  may  say,  studetits^  at  least,  have  strong  at* 
tachments  each  to  the  other. 

Winkle— we  have  dubbed  him  the  great-toe  of  our  editorial  cotj^se— has  given 
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US  a  lengthened  accoi^nt  of  his  adventures,  which  we  hope  he  will  transcribe  for 
our  next  nomber.  His  habits  of  early  rising  have  followed  him — though  at  a  re- 
spectfal  distance— through  the  whole  vacation.  His  mornings  have,  we  under 
stand,  been  occupied  in  composing  one  of  those  amphibious  orations  which  will 
answer  for  almost  any  public  occasion :  if  the  word  ^  Anti- Slavery"  be  used  in 
certain  vacant  places  of  the  manuscript,  it  may  do  for  a  "  Free  Soil "  speech,  at 
the  next  election.  The  word  "  Peace"  substituted,  and  it  will  go  far  to  allay  the 
war  spirit—except  that  the  comparisons,  like  those  of  most  other  peace  orations, 
are  drawn  entirely  from  the  battle-field.  For  an  address  upon  the  "glorious 
Fourth"  it  would  be  grand,  and  absolutely  magnificent. 

Boniface  has,  we  believe,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  and  about  Amherst, — toiling 
up  and  down  this  **  hill  of  science" — lounging  in  the  Bookstore — nibbling  peaches 
at  Holland*s,  **  two  for  a  cent  a  piece,'*  and  busying  himself  with  ^  the  exchanges. " 
What  sort  of  a  vacation  that  can  be,  which  is  spent  in  sight  of  these  piles  of  brick 
and  mortar,  we  cannot  conceive.  • 

The  Corporal  is  increasing  in  rotundity.  During  vacation  he  has  made  it  his 
rale  to  visit  every  military  muster  held  in  the  State.  Ho  has  long  stories  to  tell 
about  the  bright  uniforms  and  the  soul  stirring  music.  Ho  was  not,  however,  a 
match  for  the  *^  blacklegs"  at  Neponset,  who  lightened  him  of  that  leathern  purse, 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  put  the  subscriptions  for  the  Indicator,  when  paid 
**  in  advance. ^^  The  organization  of  the  military  company  in  the  village  has  been 
attended,  in  his  case,  with  serious  danger.  Whenever  the  drum  and  fife  are  heard 
from  the  common,  Stewart  and  Brown  are  thrown  at  his  chum,  and  away  he  goes, 
cane — we  strongly  suspect  it  is  a  sword  cane — in  hand,  to  view  the  "pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war." 

Yan  Twiller  is  sick.  He  has  our  warmest  desires  for  his  restoration,  and  a 
speedy  return  to  our  midst 

Last  in  our  description  cometh  Obadiah.  He  plead  guilty  to  spending  a  cozy 
little  time  in  one  of  our  seaport  towns,  just  upon  the  nose  of  Cape  Cod.  He  was 
lately  overheard  muttering  something  about  bathing  adventures — nice  walks  upon 
sandy  beaches — excellent  "  clam  bakes,"  and  all  the  other  thousand  luxuries  of  a 
hot  month  by  the  sea  side.  Tet  he  has  been  rather  silent  about  such  subjects 
-when  fully  awake,  and  has  retailed  his  adventures  in  small  quantities,  being  some- 
-what  averse  to  speaking  egotistically. 

«  «  *  «  * 

The  College  hopper  has  been,  we  are  happy  to  say,  again  filled  with  a  precious 
grist  They  are  ''  the  best  looking  set  of  fellows  that  have  entered  for  some  years 
past,"  aa  usual.  Many  of  them  have  already  evinced  ihcir  public  spirit  by  sub- 
scribing for  the  Indicator.    Those  are  the  men  who  begin  aright. 

There  is  not  much  else  that  is  changed  in  the  little  circle  of  College  life ;  we 
have  only  noticed  a  perpendicular  extension  in  the  **  beavers"  of  many,  who  never 
were  suspected  of  aspiring  to  snch  an  elevation.  We  have  not  ventured  to  expose 
the  doings  of  our  little  Board ;  and  this,  for  several  reasons,  some  of  which,  dear 
reader,  if  you*re  a  patient  man,  we  will  try  to  relate.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  have  any  meeting  at  all.  We  did  hold  them  exactly  at  midnight,  but 
Boniface  could  not  be  kept  awake ;  and  what  was '  more,  the  Corporal  was  sadly 
afitiid  of  being  canght  out  of  his  room  at  that  hour.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
nnanimonsly,  Obadiah  only  excepted— he  contending 
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**  The  deftd  of  midnight  is  the  Doon  of  thoaght" — 

that  we  meet  by  daylight  Meet  we  did  the  very  next  day,  and  a  merry  time  we 
were  having.  Winkle  of  conrse  presided,  and  was  in  perfect  raptares  over  a 
commnnication  commencing, 

^  The  pensiTO  watch-dog's  mellow  hark ; 

—-Boniface  was  sawing  away  at  a  broken  fiddle  by  way  of  interlade,  and  trying, 
almost  in  vain,  to  keep  time  with  the  Corporal,  who  was  pacing  the  room  as  nsaal : 
Obadiah  was  saying  something  abont  **  confosion  worse  confounded,**  when  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  hubbub  the  door  opened,  and  in  marched  a  worthy  functionary, 
with  uncoYered  "  dome  of  thought— 4ie  instantly  begged  pardon— he  had  heard  the 
noise — made  a  mistake— had  got  into  the  wrong  room,— dbti^Ai  it  kU  own  I  Tmljrt 
then, — 

"  Silence  like  a  poultice  came, 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound.*' 

But  the  crowning  reason  is  that  an  old  lady,  whose  fair  daughters  are  readers  of 
the  Indicator,  has  requested  to  be  informed  *^  whether  those  men  that  write  that 
tract  really  act  as  they  say  they  do.  in  their  meetings  1'* 

Well,  reader,  have  we  rambled  about  enough  for  you  ?  If  not,  we  are  sorry,  and 
would  proceed  were  it  not  that  the  printer  piously  skys, "  hitherto  shalt  th<K 
come  and  no  farther,*' — so  farkwell. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"  S.  T.  V.*'  is  respectfully  declined. 

"  Zostor,**  and  •*  Via  Testator**  are  under  consideration. 

**  Discontent**  is  reserved  for  the  next  number. 


♦#♦  Will  correspondents  please  send  in  their  commnnications  for  the  next  No. 
immediately. 
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Illipossunt:  no3  voluraus.** 

the  world  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.— Cbiq)«r. 
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ARISTOCRACY  FOUNDED   IN  NATURE.  U^^*^ 

Nature  is  not  God,  as  some  would  have  it,  but  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  attributes.  Infinite  and  Divine.  The  spangled  canopy  and 
the  dropping  pebble  prove  a  gravitating  law.  Belief  is  irresistible  on 
evidence ;  memory  is  proportionate  to  attention ;  such  facts  demon- 
strate a  government  in  mind.  All  material  and  mental  phenomena 
may  be  resolved  under  a  few  comprehensive  laws.  There  is  a  type  to 
which  all  created  objects  must  conform.  This  is  the  Aristocracy  of 
Nature.  It  illustrates  a  principle  in  human  government  and  life — a 
few  rule  the  world. 

We  learn  the  cry  of  universal  man,  "  Liberty,  Democracy  for- 
ever ! "  It  is  ominous  of  a  struggle  in  the  soul.  The  tide  of  free- 
dom is  swelling  to  its  flood ;  its  waters  even  now  are  rolling  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  and  mingling  in  the  rushing  torrent 
of  the  Danube  and  the  billows  of  the  majestic  Amazon,  The  world 
is  awake,  yet  dreaming.  Fogs  are  in  the  sky,  portentous  and  illusive ; 
the  Sun  of  Truth  struggles  in  vain  to  dispel  them.  The  nations  shall 
soon  see  that  perfect  freedom  dwells  in  some  other  universe  than  ours. 
The  sand-grain  and  the  mountain,  the  tinselled  insect  and  the  loAiest 
seraph,  are  alike  dependent  for  existence  and  for  life.  Divinity  is 
little  freer  than  humanity.  Law  may  learn  its  source  in  God,  but  the 
stream  shall  not  cease  to  follow  those  channels  which  have  been  for- 
ever fixed  in  the  counsels  of  a  past  eternity.  And  yet  there  is  a  free- 
dom decreed  to  man. 

^^^  A  freedom  snch  as  angels  nse, 
And  kindred  to  the  liberty  of  God." 
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Law  sets  its  imperative  power  on  the  chafing  ocean,  and  its  noise  is 
hushed.  It  bids  the  star,  gleaming  from  the  depllis  of  infinity,  to  roll 
on  in  harmony  with  the  other  dust  which  Deity  scatters  behind  bis 
chariot,  and  it  wheels  on  its  everlasting  course.  The  rain-drop,  sail- 
ing in  the  beams  of  the  sinking  sun,  gives  out  its  rich-lined  bow  of 
promise  by  the  force  of  law.  Not  a  phenomenon  of  the  universe — 
not  a  leaf,  nor  a  fiower,  nor  a  sunbeam — not  even  a  stirring  of  the 
evening  zephyr,  which  has  not  an  end,  a  final  cause,  that  implies  the 
existence  and  agency  of  some  controlling  mind,  and  is  the  commanded 
expression  of  intelligence  and  love.  A  miracle  may  be  the  working 
of  an  eternal  law. 

What,  then,  is  the  liberty  for  man  ?  It  is  a  freedom  in  which  there 
is  conscious  freeness — perfect  liberty — under  the  control  of  absolute 
and  everlasting  law.  It  is  not  yet  found  in  human  governments ;  it 
is  the  essence,  tte 'glory  of  the  Divine. 

Nothing  is  vainer  than  the  attempts  of  some  to  banish  heroes  from 
the  globe.  There  ever  will  be  some  human  god  before  whom  the 
rest  of  men  will  fall  and  yield  a  reverence.  It  were  well  if  this  truth 
was  understood ;  seas  of  patriotic  blood  shall  be  spilt  ere  it  is  fully 
recognized.  There  can  be  no  government,  human  or  Divine,  which 
shall  not  uphold  an  Aristocracy  of  Birth,  or  Wealth,  or  Worth.  The 
thunderbolt,  sweeping  down  the  heavens,  holds  a  mightier  power  than 
the  lisping  rivulet,  as  it  bubbles  by  ;  it  speaks  louder  of  supremacy  to 
man.  The  oak  which  lifts  up  its  giant  head  after  the  lightnings  of 
centuries  have  battled  in  vain  to  rend  it,  becomes  the  almost  conscious 
guardian  of  the  vine  which  seeks  its  support,  or  the  brute  that  drops 
its  wearied  form  beneath  its  everlasting  shade.  The  lion  which  prowls 
in  the  jungles  of  the  East,  was  named  the  "  king,"  because  he  was 
born  to  rule.  Human  life  were  an  interminable  Sahara,  all  a. dead 
sand-level,  were  there  no  places  of  power.  Strike  dowrf  every  sceptre 
of  authority,  and  the  world  were  soon  one  vast  Golgotha,  a  ghastly 
heap  of  brainless  skulls.  It  is  in  the  very  constitution  of  man  and 
society,  that  some  shall  be  awake  to  sit  above  the  dreaming  multitude 
as  they  sail  over  life's  tumultuous  ocean,  ready  to  ride  on  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm.  Tear  away  this  truth  from  human  thought, 
and  the  nations  shall  soon  lie  down  in  the  deep,  long  silence  of  the  dead. 
Man  was  made  to  unfold  his  divine  powers  by  the  stimulus  of  hope  ; 
and  Hope's  rosy  wings  were  forever  folded,  could  he  see  no  resting- 
rounds  in  the  ladder  by  which  to  scale  the  eminence  of  power.     £ma* 
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lation  ia  the  life  of  humanity ; — the  ocean  undisturl>ed  would  generate 
a  universal  death. 

The  graduated  scale  of  hemg  is  a  graduated  fact ;  and  a  universe 
of  matter  and  intelligence  built  up  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
gradation,  would  fall  by  its  own  inert  weight.  The  present  physical 
and  spiritual  laws  would  require  an  entire  change,  or  there  could  be> 
in  such  a  mechanism,  no  harmonious  action  ;  it  were  a  body  that  could 
exhibit  no  true  activity,  no  earnest  and  significant  life. 

We  plead  not  for  more  Alexanders  and  Cffisars  to  deluge  the  world 
in  tears,  and  make  broad  day  hideous  with  groans  ;  we  ask  not  the 
right  for  a  privileged  few  to  put  on  those  badges  of  nobility  which  are 
but  the  signs  of  sloth  and  arrogance ;  we  want  no  stripling,  titled  be- 
fore his  birth,  to  crush  out  the  heart's  blood  of  the  laboring  poor ; 
we  advocate  an  Aristocracy  of  "Worth  and  Merit.  Let  men  lift  their 
hat  and  bow  quite  low  when  Plato  and  Newton  and  Howard  pass 
along ;  and  let  them  be  as  dignified  as  an  emperor,  when  Napoleon 
and  Mettemich  and  Nicholas  stride  by.  There  is  yet  in  the  world  an 
aristocracy  as  independent  of  talents  or  of  virtue,  as  is  the  fly  of  the 
elephant  on  which  he  rides.  They  would  glory  in  the  dust  which 
clouds  the  vision  of  the  beasts  who  bear  them. 

The  world  have  too  long  acted  as  if  guilt  and  greatness' were  synon* 
ymous  terms. 

*^  Heroes  are  moch  the  same,  the  point  *s  agreed, 
From  Macedonian  madman  to  the  Swede.*' 

Awake  I  ye  sleeping  nations  and  banish  such  a  government  of  mean- 
ness, if  it  be  not  one  of  villainy  and  blood-  Let  the  chains  clank  no 
longer,  let  the  soul  be  free.  And  yet,  let  not  man  hope  to  abolish  all 
aristocracy — this  were  to  annihilate  the  present  constitution  of  the 
universe.  Heroes  there  must  be—  there  wiU  be ;  and  he  who  \#ould 
banish  them  from  the  globe  is  either  an  ignoramus,  or  a  traitor  to  the 
government  of  God. 

**'T  is  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great;  " 

And  merit  alone  shall  soon  be  recognized  as  the  standard  of  the  peo- 
ple's reverence  and  love.  Intellect  and  soul  shall  soon  weigh  down 
the  coffer  and  the  throne.  He  is  the  divine  man  who  sees  and  sup- 
plies the  wants  of  a  famishing  world.  To  such  we  yield  our  homage, 
and  wish  devoutly  for  an  Aristocracy  like  this.  Let  Worth  alone  com- 
mand respect  and  admiration,  and  ^  the  divinity  within  us  "  shall  soon 
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rise  up,  conscious  of  its  divine  dignity  and  power.  Gold  mountaioB 
and  thrones  shall  crush  down  and  bury  no  more  spiritual  giants; 
Genius  shall  no  longer  feel  the  heavy-pressing  hand  of  want ;  the 
great  heart  of  humanity  shall  keep  time  with  the  music  of  heaven. 

♦  •  Jr. 


THE  GLORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

"  Oars  is  often  called  the  *  time-honored  Commonwealth.'    It  hardly  deserves 
the  appellation.    Bat  it  is  a  man-honored  Commonwealth." — Geo.  S.  Hillard. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  nearly  passed,  since,  amid  dash- 
ing spray  and  breaking  waves  and  howling  tempests,  the  Mayflower 
cast  anchor  upon  the  shore  of  Massachusetts.  Along  that  shore  the 
spray  still  flies,  but  higher  flutters  the  white  sail  of  the  Massachusetts 
mariner,  whose  canvass  is  now  whitening  every  sea,  and  wafting 
treasures  to  every  land.  The  waves  still  roll  and  the  storm  still 
rages,  but  over  the  mountain  wave  and  before  the  tempest  blast  the 
"  white-winged  messenger  "  now  flies,  and  now 

"  Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 
Still  steadies  with  an  upright  keel. 

The  forest,  then  unbroken,  has  given  place  to  green  fields  and  waving 
harvests.  The  proud  river  that  for  ages  had  held  on  its  way  to  the 
ocean,  has  been  stayed  in  its  course  and  compelled  to  enter  the  service 
of  man.  Mountains  have  been  levelled  and  valleys  filled  up.  Crowd- 
ed 6ities  and  a  thousand  thriving  villages  have  grown  up,  the  monu- 
ments of  industry  and  enterprise ;  and  on  every  hill-side  and  in  every 
valley  the  school-house  and  the  church-spire  remind  the  traveler  that 
the  sons  of  the  Puritans  have  there  found  a  home. 

Pointing  to  these  witnesses,  before  and  around  her,  and  pointing 
back  to  an  honorable  career  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  Massa- 
chusetts might  reasonably  lay  claim  to  some  glory.  But  it  is  to  her 
sons  that  Massachusets  points  as  her  proudest  boast,  as  her  most  pre- 
cious jewels.  She  points  to  them  wherever  in  the  wide  world  they 
have  wandered,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  their  origin  and  their  edu- 
cation.    She  points  to  them  on  the  field  of  battle,  where,  in  the  thick- 
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est  of  the  fight,  they  rally  around  her  proud  banner  while  their  heart'g 
blood  flows  freely  in  a  common  country's  cause.  She  points  to  them 
in  the  varied  pai-suits  of  peace ;  in  the  field  and  in  the  workshop  ;  in 
the  halls  of  science  and  in  the  marts  of  business,  adorning  and  dignify- 
ing every  honorable  pursuit.  She  points  to  them  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  pulpit,  pleading  with  matchless  eloquence  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice.  She  points  to  them  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  when  the 
strong  are  yielding  and  the  brave  are  faltering,  standing  unmoved 
amid  the  storm,  and  guarding,  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  stout  heart, 
the  ship  of  state  through  surrounding  breakers.  Well  may  she  feel 
that  her  true  glory  lies  in  those  sons  whose  arms  have  been  her  coup- 
try's  defence,  and  whose  intellects  and  hearts  have  ever  been  conse- 
crated to  that  country's  cause. 

But  among  the  throng  of  her  scholars  and  jurists,  her  orators  and 
statesmen,  there  is  one  towering  above  the  rest,  whose  name  Massa- 
chusetts will  ever  cherish  with  special  honor.  It  is  in  no  narrow 
Epirit  of  state  pride  that  Massachusetts  claims  the  name  of  Daniel 
Webster.  In  the  service  of  his  country  he  has  labored,  and  his  fame 
is  a  part  of  a  nation's  treasures.  And  it  is  because  he  has  been 
faithful  to  the  country,  that  Massachusetts  is  proud  to  claim  him  as 
her  son.  She  recognizes  among  her  sons  no  one  who  does  not  seek 
to  promote  her  own  interests  by  laboring  to  promote  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  Union.  Adopted  by  her  in  the  outset  of  his  illustrious 
career,  living  amidst  the  most  hallowed  scenes  of  her  history,  breath- 
ing the  noble  spirit  of  her  institutions  and  laws,  ever  faithful  to  her 
own  and  her  country's  interests,  he  has  well  earned  the  rank  which 
Massachusetts  is  proud  to  give  him,  of  first  among  her  many  noble 
sons. 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt,  were  we  disposed  to  make  it,  to  en- 
deavor to  sketch,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  subject,  the  character  of 
Mr.  Webster.  We  propose,  however,  to  glance  at  two  or  three 
points  which  aid  in  making  up  the  harmonious  whole,  of  a  character 
we  cannot  too  highly  admire  or  too  zealously  seek  to  imitate. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Webster  as  a  scholar,  an  American  scholar,  is 
too  often  overlooked  in  forming  our  estimate  of  his  attainments.  His 
writings  and  speeches  afford  incontestible  proof  that,  amid  the  calls  of 
a  profession  and  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  time  of  every 
public  man,  he  has  found  time  to  pursue  those  studies  which  add 
grace  to  professional  reputation,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  har- 
monioas  development  of  a  truly  great  mind.    It  could  only  be  by  a 
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communion  with  the  spirits  of  the  past,  who  jet  live  in  their  undj- 
ing  thoughts,  that  those  powers  of  mind  were  cultivated  which  have 
done  such  service  in  the  cause  of  American  literature.  Regarded^ 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  there  are  few.  finer  models  of  writing  in 
fhe  English  language,  than  are  afforded  by  the  speeches  of  Webster* 
The  power  of  those  speeches  consists,  indeed,  in  the  elegance  of 
thought,  but  it  is  thought  expressed  as  it  should  be  expressed.  It  is 
thought  not  decked  out  with  gaudy  and  unmeaning  words,  loaded 
with  cumbersome  and  useless  weapons,  but  arrayed  in  its  own  resist* 
less  strength,  armed  with  those  weapons  and  those  only  which  add 
to  its  power.  No  one  can  read  the  Speeches  of  Webster  without  feel* 
ing  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  English  language  which  he  has 
never  felt  before.  It  is  not  the  "  pomp  of  declamation,"  it  is  not 
*^the  marshalling  of  words  and  phrases."  As  you  study  one  of  his 
Speeches,  there  is  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  its  massive 
strength.  Everything  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  single  point  in 
view  with  a  power  at  which  we  stand  amazed.  There  is  in  every 
sentence  a  terseness  and  a  condenged  energy  which  give  strength 
and  firmness  to  the  united  whole.  Every  Speechns  made  of  materials 
subjected  to  the  fire  of  a  mind  which  melts  every  thing  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  every  word  is  moulded  into  its  proper  place.  It  seems, 
amid  the  literature  of  th^  day,  like  one  of  those  mountains,  which 
amid  terrible  convulsions,  was  thrown  up  into  a  mass  of  sand  and 
rubbish ;  and  like  that  mountain,  too,  those  Speeches  shall  remain,  in 
their  massive  strength,  when  the  dis£olubIe  materials,  into  which  they 
have  been  thrown,  have  been  swept  away  forever. 

It  was  at  the  bar  that  Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  illustrious  ca* 
reer,  and  with  laborious  research  and  unwearied  labor,  laid  the  firm 
foundations  of  his  fame.  It  was  in  the  school  in  which  many  of  the 
finest  minds  in  England  and  America  have  been  trained  that  his 
mind  acquired  those  powers  which  have  characterised  his  every  ef- 
fort The  study  and  practice  of  law  too  often  give  only  a  sort  of 
low  cunning  and  shrewdness,  which  justly  subject  their  possessors  to 
contempt.  But  it  is  only  when  pursued  by  a  little  and  mean  mind, 
a  mind  incapable  of  grasping  anything  but  points  and  technicalities,  a 
mind  whieh,  even  when  conducted  into  the  temple  of  the  past,  though 
the  living  spirit  is  before  it  in  unvailed  splendor,  yet  turns  from  the 
dazzling  radiance,  and,  groping  amid  the  dark  vaults,  gathers  up 
the  dry  and  mouldering  bones ; — it  is  when  pursued  by  such  a  mind 
and  practised  for  low  ends,  prostituted  for  low  and  selfish  purposes 
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to  knavish  trickery  and  cowardly  villainy,*— it  is  then  only  that  the 
study  of  Law  makes  mean  men.  Those  men,  who  have  given  to  the 
bar  an  unfading  glory,  have  been  men  of  honest  hearts  and  of  high 
and  manly  purposes.  They  have  not  been  contented  with  dead,  un« 
meaning  forms.  They  have  communed  with  the  living  spirit,  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  pondered  deep- 
ly over  those  laws  written  on  roan's  heart  '^y  God's  own  hand.'' 
The  quickness  of  apprehension,  the  power  of  detecting  error,  the 
habits  of  patient  research  and  careful  anal^is,  acquired  by  early 
practice  at  the  bar,  they  have  carried  to  the  study  of  the  great  fun^ 
damental  principles  of  law,  and  in  that  great  study  the  mightiest 
intellects  have  won  their  enduring  laurels. 

It  was  to  a  profession  adorned  by  the  toils  and  triumphs  of  such 
men  that  Daniel  Webster  devoted  himself;  and  the  laurels  he  has 
there  won  will  not  be  the  first  to  fade  in  the  chaplet  that  adorns 
his  brow.  In  the  practice  of  his  profession  we  recognize  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  same  great  mind.  In  the  petty  and  intricate  ques- 
tions which  are  continually  arising  amid  confiicting  and  uncertain 
evidence,  his  mind  surveys  the  different  points,  and  gives  to  each  one 
its  just  prominence.  Questions  which  little  lawyers  would  approach 
as  a  General  approaches  a  fortified  city,  skirmishing  here  and  cutting 
off  supplies  there ;  planting  in  one  place  a  battery  of  law  books^ 
half  of  which  go  off  in  the  wrong  direction ;  and  in  another  place  at- 
tempting to  storm  an  out-work ;  and  finally  drawing  off  his  forces 
with  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  performed  some  masterly 
maneuvers, — ^such  questions  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster  seem  free . 
from  every  difficulty.  He  holds  them  up  in  the  clear  light  of  his  owa 
great  mind,  and  his  plain  and  simple  statements  carry  with  them  the 
irresistible  conviction  of  truth.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  power 
displayed  in  the  discussion  of  these  little  questions.  The  question 
seems  so  plain,  and  the  language  with  which  it  was  discussed  was  so- 
simple  and  unpretending,  that  we  see  no  room  for  power.  We  for- 
get that  all  truth  seems  simple  when  once  clearly  set  forth,  and  that 
it  is  no  uncertain  proof  of  a  great  mind,  that  it  makes  a  question 
so  clear  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  ever  having  been  involved  in 
doubt.  But  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  great  Constitutional  questions 
that  his  power  is  most  felt.  Rising  above  forms  and  technicalities,. 
and  grasping  the  great  and  universal  principles  of  truth  and  justice^ 
his  mind  displays  its  real  greatness.  His  mind  seems  to  expand  with 
the  subject^  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  removes  the  rubbish 
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from  the  petty  questions  which  were  almost  concealed  from  sight,  he 
divests  these  great  national  qnestions  of  all  the  irrelevant  questions 
with  which  time  and  prejudice  and  ignorance  has  connected  them» 
and  holds  them  up  to  view  in  their  true  relations. 

But  his  discussions  of  these  great  Constitutional  questions  are  oon^- 
nected  more  closely  with  his  career  as>  a  statesman.  The  cAtivated 
and  refined  taste  acquh*ed  by  study  and  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
best  writers,  and  the  powerful  intellect  rendered  strong  and  vigorous 
by  the  conflicts  at  the  bar,  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  coun^ 
try,  and  are  most  clearly  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the  principles  to 
which  they  have  ever  been  consecrated.  And  in  the  study  of  the 
great  subjects  connected  with  his  public  life,  his  mind  acquired  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  displays 
the  same  giant  strength  ;  now  stooping  to  crush  the  reptile  that  had 
assailed  him  ;  now  breasting  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  in  defence 
of  cjierished  principles ;  now  raiding  his  arm  against  a  powerful  ad* 
ministration,  and  striking  blow  after  blow,  until  the  firm  foundations 
trembled ;  and  now  extending  that  great  arm  over  the  Constitution, 
to  shield  it  from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  His  blows  fall  with  the 
same  unerring  certainty  and  the  same  resistless  effect. 

But  it  is  not  massive  strength,  that  deserves  our  highest  admiration. 
The  public  life  of  Mr.  Webster  has  other  and  higher  claims  to  our 
regard.  Few  public  men  have  left  behind  them  a  career  marked  by 
fewer  errors,  or  displaying  in  a  higher  degree  the  best  qualities  of  a 
statesman  and  a  man.  Men  who  follow  but  never  lead,  who  carefully 
watch  the  current  of  popular  opinion  and  take  the  tide  **  at  the  ebb," 
by  the  aid  of  ordinary  sagacity,  often  succeed  in  pursuing  a  course 
which,  by  their  own  party  at  least,  is  considered  honorable.  But 
there  have  been  few  men,  even  among  those  of  superior  sagacity  and 
unimpeachable  integrity,  who  have  not  sometimes  erred  in  their  de- 
cisions upon  the  many  questions  constantly  coming  before  public  men. 
They  see  but  a  part  of  the  many  bearings  and  relations  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  led  by  this  partial  view,  or  by  their  sympathies,  they  make 
a  decision  which  upon  farther  reflection  and  with  clearer  light,  they 
would  be  glad  to  reverse. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Webster  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
statesmen.      Occupying  a  prominent  position  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  with  the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon  him,  watching  every  word 
and  questioning  every  sentiment,  he  has  never  shrunk  from  express  ^ 
ing  his  opinions  boldly ;  and  with  hardly  an  exception  those  opinions 
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hare  been  ultimately  adopted  by  the  people.  Hk  opinions  have  often 
differed  horn  thoee  of  the  party  with  which  his  name  has  been 
identified,  and  more  than  onoe  have  there  arisen  mnrmurs  that 
he  was  ontme  to  the  party ;  but  the  result  has  invariably  proved  that 
npoQ  those  questions,  he  was  right  and  the  party  wrong.  This  is 
owing  in  part  to  the  comprehensiveness  and  breadth  of  his  mind,  en- 
abling him  to  view  the  question  in  all  its  relations.  It  is  owing  more 
perhaps  to  his  power  of  grasping  principles,  and  of  divesting  whatever 
is  permanent  and  lasting  of  questions  of  local  and  temporary  interest. 
But  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  ascribe  to  mere  intellect,  the  wisdom 
displayed  in  such  a  career.  The  keenest  human  sagacity  will  some* 
times  fail,  and  it  is  only  when  controlled  by  upright  principles  and  an 
honest  heart  that  it  is  a  safe  guidS.  It  is  when  we  regard  his  great 
inteUect  equalled  by  his  great  heart,  bis  far-seeing  sagacity  controlled 
by  pure  prmdple,  that  we  look  upon  Webster  with  the  highest  degree 
of  reverence.  The  consistency  and  wisdom  displayed  in  his  pi^lic 
career  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  a  far-seeing  and  sagacious  intellect; 
but  mostly  to  the  fact  that  he  has  ever  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  established  principle,  and  the  impulses  of  a  great  and  noble 
heart  His  public  life,  the  history  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  his  country,  displays  nothing  of  the  low  cunning  and  contemptible 
trickery  of  the*  time-serving  politicians. 

Where  he  might  have  advanced  his  own  interests,  by  yielding  to 
the  current  of  popular  opinion,  he  has  fearlessly  and  manfully  with- 
stood that  current  When  the  Constitution  was  assailed,  instead  of 
leaving  an  administration,  to  which  he  was  opposed,  to  contend  with 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  he  hastened  at  once  to  the 
defence  of  that  Constitution.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  in  danger,  and  he  forgot  every  personal  or  party  considera- 
tion. 

Men  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  measures  he  has  advocated  and 
opposed,  but  one  who  reads  his  speeches  with  candor  and  fairness  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  has  ever  acted  from  pure  motives  and  upright 
principles.  It  has  been  with  no  selfish  or  unworthy  aim,  that  he  has 
stood  up  to  defend  the  Constitution,  and  has  watched  with  such  wake- 
fnl  vigilence,  over  the  principles  of 

"  A  watchfal  form  of  glorious  goYcrnment.'* 

We  have  endeavored  to  speak  of  Webster  in  this  brief  sketch  with 
18 
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the  feelings  with  which  we  woald  speak  of  any  great  and  true  man  of 
any  party  or  of  any  state.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  judge  of  a 
man  by  the  party  name  he  bears  on  the  ^  state  lines"  by  which  he  ia 
surrounded.  We  would  cheerfully  give  to  any  one  who  deserved  il 
the  honor  we  give  to  Webster  for  his  massive  intellectual  strength, 
his  noble  and  statesman-like  career,  and  his  purity  of  heart  and  prin<* 
ciple.  Neither  do  we  intend  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  party  feeling 
when  we  say  that  few  events  could  happen  at  which  we  should  more 
heartily  rejoice  than  at  the  election  of  Daniel  Webster  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  this  people.  It  could  indeed  add  little  to  the 
splendor  of  a  name  whioh  shall  diffuse  through  the  dark  depth,  of 
Time  its  vivid  flame.  But  it  would  give  honor  and  dignity  to  our 
government.  It  would  vindicate  our  country  from  the  reproaches 
which  have  been  cast  upon  it.  It  would  show  to  the  world  that  the 
people  of  the  country  can  appreciate  and  will  reward  faithful  public 
ser^ces  and  lofty  patriotism.  It  would  show  to  the  youth  of  our 
land,  that  to  intriguing  demagogues  and  blood-stained  heroe^  the 
highest  honors  shall  not  be  always  given.  And  at  this  time,  whea 
many  seem  to  cherish  with  pleasure  the  hope  of  seeing  one  eleetioii 
arrayed  against  another,  there  are  some  to  whom  it  would  be  a  glad- 
der sight  to  see  a  great  nation  rallying  for  the  support  of  their  tried 
and  faithful  champion. 

His  own  lasting  fame  is  secure.  No  hand  can  pluck  the  laurels 
from  his  brow,  and  time  will  not  soon  blot  a  life  record  **  deposited  in 
the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind."  While  the  fabric  of  our 
government  remains — while  patriotism  and  integrity  are  regarded — 
while  greatness  and  goodness  find  admirers,  the  name  of  Webster  will 
be  honored. 

'*  Nothing  can  cover  bis  high  fume  bat  Heaven ; 
No  monuments  set  off  his  memory 
Bat  the  eternal  sabstance  of  his  greatness." 


A  SENTIMENT.  JnjufjS. 

A  man  most  hare  more  power  than  haman, 

To  always  please  a  wayward  woman  ; 

Thoagh  Lore  may  for  a  moment  catch  her, 

The  Deil  himself  can  neyer match  her!  •       w.  b. 
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THE  FOREST  LAKE. 


Fab  in  a  forest's  sflent  shade, 

Where  Sprii)g\first  beams  awake 
The  beauties  of  the  woodland  ^lade, 

There  sleeps  a  quiet  lake. 
Deep  in  the  yalley  is  its  bed, 

Where  storms  heave  not  its  breast, 
And  rising  hills  with  groves  overspread 

Are  guardians  of  its  rest. 


The  changing  seasons  come  and  go, 

Leaving  their  traces  there  *, 
When  vernal  sans  dissolve  the  snow 

And  warm  the  wintry  air. 
Then  spring  the  flow'rets  coyly  gay, 

To  yield  their  fragrant  store. 
And  every  boon  of  smiling  May 

Bedecks  the  sloping  shore. 


When  Summer  comes  with  fervent  ray. 

The  joyful  year  to  greet, 
She  bids  a  gentle  zephyr  stay 

To  fan  this  lone  retreat 
And  while  the  garden  treasures  fade, 

Or  droop  their  wilting  stems. 
Here  spring  beneath  the  gen'rous  shade 

A  thousand  blooming  gems. 


At  evening,  when  the  sun  has  gone 

Behind  the  hills  afar. 
And  shades  of  twilight  hasting  on 

Disclose  the  earliest  star, 
^  The  banks  around  with  woody  crest, 

And  azure  vaulted  sky, 
Beflected  on  the  lake's  calm  breast. 

In  niitor'd  beauty  lie. 
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This  forest  lake  I  often  sought, 

When  youthfol  sadness  came, 
Before  my  childish  vision  canght 

A  glimpse  of  transient  fame. 
If  hope  look'd  dark,  or  fortune  fn>wn*d, 

And  forced  the  hitter  tear, 
My  tronhled  hoaom  always  fonnd 

A  gentle  solace  here. ' 


And  now  that  stronger  surges  flow 

In  life's  uncertain  stream, 
A  selfish  world  shall  nerer  know 

How  hard  my  fortunes  seem. 
May  I  but  rest  beside  this  lake, 

Forgetful  of  my  care ; 
My  throbbing  heart  will  cease  to  ache, 

And  drown  its  sorrows  there. 


RAMBLING  THOUGHTS.  3  trvJ"i  . 


'*  There  may  be  wisdom  iif  stray  words ;  knowledge  may  be  spoken  nnthink- 
ingly,  and  a  moral  lesson  may  sometimes  be  learned  from  tho'ts  expressed  by  the 
careless  pen  of  an  unbridled  fancy." 

Laziness  and  ambition — ^these  two  principles,  it  would  seem,  hold 
alternate  sway  in  the  human  mind ;  the  former  now  alluring  to  heed* 
lessness  and  ease,  the  latter  now  pointing  ahead  to  greatness  and  a 
lasting  name.  In  some  cases  one  appears  to  gain  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  the  other ;  frequently  one  is  made  the  means  of  the  other's 
ends  ;  and  occasionally  they  dwell  harmoniously  together  within  the 
same  breast.  To  look  at  these  principles  a  little  more  in  detail,  let 
us  consider  first  the  lazy  man.  Of  him — his  habits,  his  way  of  do- 
ing (or  rather  not  doing)  thingSi  and  his  appearance  in  general^  we 
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would  attempt  do  facetious  description.  That  is  a  task  which  we  are 
fain  to  leaye  foY  tlie  pens  of  sach  writers  as  Dickens — writers  whom 
Nature  seems  to  have  designed  especially  for  detecting  little  peculiari- 
ties of  character  and  manner  in  their  fellows,  and  exhibiting  these 
peculiarities  so  faithfully,  and  yet  humorously,  as  to  make  every  man 
a  laughing-stock  unto  himself.  The  advantages  of  being  utterly  lazy 
are  manifold  and  apparent.  Laziness  renders  a  man  insensible  to  the 
jostling  interests  and  petty  yexations  of  the  noisy  world.  Though 
the  laws  of  the  universe  should  fail,  and  disorder  reign  throughout 
the  material  world ;  though  the  bonds  of  society  should  give  way,  and 
anarchy  threaten  mankind ;  yet,  wrapped  up  in  his  stupidity  as  se^ 
curely  as  an  oyster  in  his  shell,  the  lazy  man  can  contemplate,  with  a 
serene  indifference,  the  warring  of  the  elements  and  the  convulsions 
of  states  and  kingdoms.  In  the  words  of  the  Roman  lyric  poet, 
himself  professedly  a  votary  of  ease, 

"  Si  fractns  illabitar  orbis, 
Impayidain  ferient  minse.'* 

Such  a  man  is  above  (though  some  might  say  beneath)  ^  the  world's 
dread  laugh.**  Odi  profanum  vulgus  is  a  favorite  maxim  with 
him,  and  he  smiles  at  the  lifted  scourge  of  popular  displeasure.  True 
philosophy  never  engendered  a  calmer  spirit,  the  principles  of  stoi- 
cism never  removed  one  farther  from  the  ills  of  human  life.  The 
past  with  all  its  guilt  is  gone,  and  he  cares  not;  the  future  with  its 
dread  penalties  has  yet  to  come,  and  he  trembles  not ;  the  joyous 
present  is  here,  and  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  enjoy  it.  If  he 
happens  to  be  a  student,  the  fear  of  marks  is  not  before  his  eyes ;  no 
elaborate  argumentation  can  prove  to  his  mind  that  a  *^  flunk*'  is  not 
perfectly  compatible  with  true  genius.  No  rude  alarms  from  the 
Chapel  tower  can  awake  him  to  the  dfdms  of  the  morning  recitation. 
If  he  be  disturbed  at  all,  it  is  only  enough  to  say  with  Horacey 


« _^_  unpiam 

Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cabito  remanete  presso." 

It  is  Solomon,  if  we  mistake  not,  who  speaks  of  the  VH>e$  of  the  slug- 
gard ;  and  the  opinion  of  an  author  so  high  in  the  public  esteem,  we 
would  not  affect  to  despise.  What  he  says  may  be  true  of  the  rest- 
less spirit  which  mistakes  its  calling  and  tries  to  be  what  Providence 
designed  in  others.    It  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that  one  thus  playiog 
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truant  with  his  Maker  should  experience  an  occasional  twinge  of  re« 
morse.  But  no  such  stings  of  conscience  should  be  imputed  to  the 
man  with  whom  laziness  is  a  deep-rooted  and  innate  principle  of  hfs 
being.  In  his  case  we  should  more  natorallj  expect  cuHvity  to  be 
followed  by  the  smitings  of  the  silent  monitor.  For  him  to  act  would 
seem  a  sin*  In  so  doing  he  is  false  to  his  destiny,  and  he  deserves  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  transgression. 

But  if  genuine  laziness  be  a  source  of  peace  within,  it  is  no  less 
a  surety  of  favor  abroad,  possessing  all  the  secret  charms  which  Ori- 
ental fancy  ascribed  to  the  wonderful  ring  of  Badoura.  It  spreads 
a  calmness  and  dignity  over  the  countenance  which  rebuke  imperti- 
nence and  attract  esteem.  It  imparts  to  the  eye  that  pensive, 
drooping  look  which  bespeaks  a  thoughtful  soul  retired  in  solemn 
converse  with  itself.  Silence  and  abstraction — ^these  two  draw  a  veil 
of  mystery  fu^und  the  man,  and  all  admire  what  no  one  understands* 
So  true  is  that  saying  of  Tacitus,  omne  xgnotum  pro  magnifico  est. 
Kot  far  behind  the  sage  is  he  who  understands  the  true  philosophy 
of  "  keeping  dark.''  But,  would  you  see  its  magic  power  instinctive- 
ly exercised,  watch  carefully  the  man  whose  noblest  achievements 
consist  in  doing  nothing  in  an  imposing  manner.  Laziness  corrects 
the  quick,  elastic  step,  by  which  we  mark  the  blustering  shallow-pate^ 
and  teaches  one  to  move  deliberately  among  the  hurrying  crowd  with 
an  air  of  importance  and  command.  The  lasy  man  is  seldom  com* 
municative,  and  hence  his  opinions,  when  expressed,  fall  on  the  ear  of 
the  multitude  like  the  responses  of  an  oracle ;  he  geneially  has  the 
reputation  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books,  and  an  exhaust- 
less  fund  of  general  information ;  he  has  never  done  a  great  thing, 
for  the  want  of  a  great  occasion ;  and  only  awaits  some  suitable  o^ 
portunity  to  enforce  that  homage  which  is  due  to  vigor  and  grasp  of 
mind.  He  is,  withal,  a  very  religious  man;  never  disbelieves  the 
Bible  that  he  may  escape  vexatious  discussion  ;  goes  to  church  be- 
cause it  is  disagreeable  staying  at  home,  and,  rather  than  critidse  the 
preacher,  kindly  goes  to  sleep  ;  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  "  golden 
rule,"  and  loves  his  enemies  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  hate 
them. 

Hitherto,  we  have  usually  conformed  to  the  general  custom  of  re- 
garding the  lazy  man  as  an  object  of  contempt.  But  from  this  time, 
we  shall  feel  disposed  to  view  him  with  a  more  lenient  eye.  Of  oth- 
ers, it  may  truly  be  said,  that  life  is  a  struggle ;  but  of  him,  as  truly, 
that  is  to  vejfetate  ;  its  end,  to  die.     The  potter  hath  power  over  the 
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daj ;  then  why  should  we  chide  the  vessel  ?  Why  strive  to  arouse 
his  dormant  energies  hj  a  golden  prospect  of  honor,  with  all  its  good 
things,  if  he  already  possess  the  boon  which  it  is  supposed  to  confer  ? 
When  a  man  has  all  he  wanta,  there  is  no  motive  to  seek  for  more* 
And  yet,  we  grudge  him  not  his  peace  of  mind ;  being  of  a  restless 
temperament,  we  view  his  quiet  as  the  sluggishness  of  a  spirit  which 
stirs  not  till  thp  prize  of  action  has  sped  its  flight.  His  sleep  may  be 
peaceful,  but  it  is  the  slumber  of  a  soul  which  wakes  not  to  the  hard 
struggles  of  the  present — startled  by  no  premonition  of  a  retributive 
future  ! 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  the  opposite  principle,  amhitian.  But 
here,  if  not  before,  we  may  be  met  with  the  charge  of  confounding 
original  principles  with  what  may  be  regarded  ab  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  physical  constitution  or  certain  general  laws 
of  mind.  To  this  charge  we  plead  guilty,  urging,  however,  in  exten- 
uation of  a  philosophical  blunder,  that  metaphysical  distinctions  form 
DO  part  of  our  present  object.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  we 
are  engaged  in  an  analyt^is  of  well-known  facts,  the  nature  of  which 
is  still  unchanged,  call  them  what  we  will.  Nor  may  it  be  thought 
strictly  correct  to  consider  ambition  as  the  opposite  of  sluggishness, 
since  in  many  instances  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  compatible  ; 
but,  availing  ourselves  of  the  prerogative  of  all  writers  to  call  things 
by  what  names  they  please,  provided  they  define  such  names,  we 
shall  proceed,  regardless  of  exposure  to  criticism. 

Leaving,  then,  the  dormant  and  contented  spirit,  we  will  speak  of 
the  ever-wakeful  and  restless.  And  what  is  it  to  have  a  restleu 
spirit  f  Come  around,  ye  shades  of  the  mighty,  and  deem  us  not 
impious  if  in  your  lives  we  seek  a  solution  of  the  question.  With 
the  Poet,  to  task  one's  intellect  in  solitude,  sigh  along  the  path  of  the 
wild  wind,  muse  amid  the  fury  of  storms,  to  woo  the  mild  stars,  seek- 
ing mystery  in  their  cold,  silent  orbs,  recording  with  tremulous  hand 
the  new-bom  thought,  to  writhe  beneath  the  critic's  scourge  or  loathe 
the  base  adulation  of  the  multitude,  and  then  to  die  alone  and  forgot* 
leo  in  some  cmmbling  tenement,  leaving  behind,  as  the  sum  of  all 
these  toils,  that 

**  Life  is  8  tale 
Told  bj  an  idiot,  full  of  sonnd  and  fory, 
Signifying  nothing ;  "-^ 

with  the  Statesman,  to  toil,  going  down  into  the  human  heart  to  dis- 
oover  the  elements  of  human  government,  seeking  to  remonld  society, 
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thereby  hoping  to  incorporate  personal  histoiy  with  that  of  nations^ 
and  then  going  to  seek  in  the  grave  that  repose  which  the  world  de- 
nied, with  the  bitter  reflection  from  experience  that  ^  monarchies  are 
crael  and  republics  ungrateful ;  ** — with  the  Philosopher^  to  make  Ufe 
the  scene  of  vexatious  experiment,  trying  to  unravel  the  subtle  web 
of  light,  boldly  bidding  the  stars  give  up  their  long  kept  secrets,  bnr^ 
rowing  to  the  earth's  molten  centre;  to  trace  all  the  nice  affinities  of 
mind  and  matter,  analyze  human  passions  and  thoughts,  and  then 
leave,  as  the  only  lesson  learned,  that  it  is  the  sum  of  earthly  wisdom 

"  To  teach  how  little  man  can  know;"— 

this  it  is  to  have  a  restle.<«  spirit — tins  is  ambition.  There  have 
been  artists,  who  lived  to  body  forth  in  graceful  forms  the  creations 
of  fancy,  and  who  died  of  grief  that  the  marble  could  not  be  made 
animate  and  vocal ;  there  have  been  reformers,  who  smoothed  the 
rough  road  of  human  progress,  and  who  longed  to  sleep  peacefully 
beneath  the  noisy  tread  of  an  ungrateful  world ;  there  have  been 
chieflains,  who  wore  the  honors  of  heroism,  and  who  shrank  from  the 
thought  that  their  dirge  would  be  the  wail  of  the  bereaved — all  were 
men  who,  from  the  cup  of  human  praise, 


-drank  draughts 


Whidi  common  miUioni  might  have  quenched }  then  died 
Of  thirst  becaase  there  was  no  more  to  drink" 

And  this,  too,  is  it  to  have  a  restless  spirit — this  is  the  harvest  of  am- 
bition. Seeking  rest  and  finding  none— on  this  inspired  sentiment 
how  touching  a  commentary  is  much  of  human  life ! 

But  is  it  true  that  this  insatiable  thirst  ailer  new  acquisitions  has 
no  sympathy  with  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  ?  Must  genius  feel 
that  every  fresh  contribution  to  human  knowledge  and  improvement 
IS  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  personal  weal  ?  Not  so,  if  we  have 
read  aright  the  emotions  of  him  who  pursues  his  investigations  with 
a  chastened  and  subdued  spirit.  But  why  should  we  stop  to  enume- 
rate the  familiar  names  of  great  and  good  men,  whose  most  arduous 
labors  have  been  ministers  of  delight  to  the  tenderest  passions  of 
their  hearts  ?  There  may  be  no  pleasure  in  the  tedious  and  difficnlt 
processes  of  mathematical  inquiry  for  him  who  seeks,  not  truth,  but  a 
name ;  the  refined  speculations  of  the  abstract  thinker  only  oonfoond 
and  vex  us  if  we  fail  to  trace  them  through  with  a  patient  and  lowlj 
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mind ;  no  one  can  derive  enjoyment  from  the  almost  endless  classi- 
fications and  details  of  the  naturalist,  until  he  has  learned  the  secret, 
so  seldom  learned,  of  perceiving  beauty  and  harmony  in  the  driest 
assemblages  of  facts.  How  different  the  prospect  which  these  de- 
partments of  study  and  research  unfold  to  him  who  goes  forth  in  the 
true  spirit  of  philosophy  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  his  des- 
tiny !  He  can  bear  the  sword  of  action  with  no  peril  to  himself,  for 
he  is  *•  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.'*  The  two  extremes  of  his 
nature  are  reconciled — happiness  walks  hund-in-hand  with  ambition. 
Such  is  our  ideal  of  a  student ; — one  who  has  found  out  the  art  of 
making  qyqtj  exertion  a  minister  to  enlargement  [and  generosity  of 
0onl. 

Cease  then,  taunting  Skepticism,  to  lift  thy  cruel  boast  above  the 
hopeless  sighs  of  the  dying  Alchymist,  for  his  fondest  dreams  have 
been  realized  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind.  In  the  secret  labratory  of 
the  human  spirit,  the  great  and  good  have  detected  an  element  which 
can  transmute  all  the  toils  and  drudgeries  of  life  into  golden  feasts  of 
60uL  and  make  the  intensest  intellectual  exertion  more  than  a  substi- 
tute for  all  the  pleasures  of  sense.  Tell  me  not,  wild  Fiction,  of  thy 
talismanic  gems  which  could  thwart  the  purposes  of  malignant  Genii ; 
nor  of  thy  Acanthus  Hy,  which  bore  within  itself  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  its  sting,  for  here  is  an  art  more  wonderful  than  all  these, 
which  reduces  discord  to  harmony,  conciliates  enmity,  and  from  rest- 
lessness itself  extracts  serene  quietude.  Sluggishness  may  prey  on  a 
negative  good,  consisting  in  the  absence  of  sensibility  to  pain ;  activi- 
ty, chastened  and  properly  directed,  revels  in  the  untold  delights  of 
actual  possession.  Mindful  of  the  pust,  and  awake  to  the  present, 
but  chiefly  anxious  for  the  future,  it  sows,  with  an  unsparing  benevo- 
lence, the  seeds  of  truth,  which 

"  Shall  deck  its  grave  widi  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  it  fruiis  divine  in  Heaven's  immortiil  bowers." 


We  have  just  been  spending  a  leisure  hour  in  glancing  at  a  collec- 
Uon  of  poetry  by  American  authors,  chiefly  of  New  England  origin  ; 
aod^  while  thus  engaged,  we  became  somewhat  interested  in  a  single 
19 
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fact  suggested  bj  their  perusal,  which  may  have  occarred  to  oar  read- 
era  before,  but  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  previously  noticed. 
We  refer  to  the  influence  of  Autumnal  scenerj  on  the  poetry  of  oar 
country.  Where,  in  English  poetry,  can  anything  be  found  to  com* 
pare  with  the  exquisite  little  pieces  of  Bryant  and  some  others  od  the 
pensive  beauties  of  the  dying  year?  Br^i|iard,  Wilcox,  Allston,  Pea- 
body  and  Longfellow,  also,  not  to  mention  others,  have  written  some 
of  their  finest  pieces  amid  the  moaning  winds,  falling  leaves  and  fad- 
ing flowers  of  Autumn.  Willis  is  almost  the  only  exception  of  any 
note.  And  this  we  should  naturally  expec^t  from  one  of  his  gay  and 
mirthful  make.  Nature  has  no  power  to  tftme  his  roving,  bird-like 
fancy,  and  bring  it  into  sympathy  with  her  solemn  and  pensive  hoars. 
He  is  too  fond  of  looking  at  the  ludicrous  side  of  life;  amid  his  most 
thoughtful  reveries  there  is  an  occasional  wantoness,  delicately  couched 
in  some  artful  metaphor,  which  does  great  dishonor  to  the  solemnity 
of  his  subject.  We  have  only  to  read  his  Sacred  Poems  in  order  to 
see  how  riduculous  the  rake  will  sometimes  appear  in  trying  to  pass 
himself  off  for  a  saint  Yet  we  must  confess  that  Willis  seldom  drops 
the  mask  while  playing  his  deceptive  part.  These  poems  contain 
many  passages  of  extreme  delicacy,  quite  in  keeping  with  our  purest 
and  holiest  thoughts ;  but  in  almost  every  page  we  can  detect  some 
frivolous  expression,  some  lascivious  idea,  figuring  ^mong  more  pious 
thoughts  like  a  harlequin  at  the  communion  table,  which  does  violence 
to  our  most  liberal  views  of  sacred  poetry*  When  he  attempts  to 
give  us  a  picture  of  vernal  beauty,  it  is  the  '^  delicate  footed  May," 
the  breeze 

•*— —  wantoning  with  the  rose, 
And  stooping  to  kiss  thb  violet." 

or  something  else  equally  offensive  to  strict  Puritanical  taste.  Even 
in  the  grave  and  pathetic  ^*  Absalom  "  he  cannot  give  us  a  minute 
description  of  the  ghastly  corse,  straightened  for  the  grave,  without 
noticing  the  silken  locks  falling  in  rich  clusters  about  the  pale  brow, 

'"'  As  when,  in  hoars  of  gentle  dalliance,  bathing 
The  snowy  fingers  of  Jadea's  girls." 

He  can  write  the  sweetest  of  devotional  pieces,  but  is  evidently  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  while  he  writes,  as  we  may  suppose  the  craf^  De- 
ceiver to  have  done  while  talking  so  piously  to  the  unsuspecting  Eve* 
To  keep  us  from  forgetting,  however,  that  he  is  not  at  all  punctillioaa 
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in  sacred  aflkin,  be  contriTes  now  and  then  to  give  an  audible  cbnckle, 
yet  all  60  very  genteelly  that  it  requires  a  scrupulousness  approacb- 
uig  bigotry  to  censure  bis  impiety.  With  such  a  wild  and  suscepti- 
ble spirit,  we  say,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  he  should  have  so 
little  disposition  to  commune  with  Nature  in  her  sadder  aspects.  If 
we  mistake  not,  he  has  made  a  criticism  on  himself,  as  just  to  this 
boyish  phase  in  his  character  as  any  one  else  could  give  him ;  when 
be  speaks  of  religious  thoughts  as 

"  Things  that  come  o*er  me  with  a  tiixill. 
And  leave  me  silent,  sad,  and  still. 
And  throw  upon  my  brow 
A  holier  and  a  gentler  cast, 
That  is  too  innocent  to  last." 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  criticism  on  Willis.  Enough  of  these 
have  appeared  already,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  to  sat- 
isfy bis  own  Tanity  as  well  as  the  fastidiousness  of  the  religious  public 
We  only  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  our  Autumnal  scenery  for  some  of  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  American  poetry;  not  suppressing  the  hope  that  others  may 
yet  arise  who  shall  do  full  justice  to  this  crowning  charm  of  Nature 
in  New  England.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  transfer  some  of  these, 
entire,  to  our  pages ;  but  we  must  forbear,  presuming  that  all  are  suf- 
ficiently well  acquainted  with  them  to  make  selections  for  themselves, 
much  more  agreeable  to  their  own  tastes  than  any  we  might  suggest. 
We  crave  indulgence,  however,  to  make  a  single  quotation  from  Pea- 
body,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  favorite  of  ours  in  this  kind  of  poetical  com- 
position, possessing  an  exquisitely  chaste  and  delicate  imagination, 
combined  with  a  deep  religious  pathos,  which,  in  eyerj  varying  form 
of  nature,  sees  some  touching  emblem  of  life  or  death  to  the  Chris- 
tian. 

**  The  wind  breathes  low ;  the  withering  leaf 
Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree ; 
So  gently  flows  the  parting  breath 
When  good  men  cease  to  be.  . 


*  On  many  a  tree  the  Automn  throws 
Its  brilliant  robes  of  red  ; 
As  sickness  lights  the  cheeks  of  those 
It  hastens  to  the  dead." 
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Wiio  would  doubt  that  Bryant's  celebrated  <<  Thanatopeis*'  was  com- 
posed amid  the  fading  glories  of  Autumn  ?  There  is  a  deep  and  sol- 
emn grandeur  throughout  the  poem  wholly  unbefitting  a  gayer  season 
of  the  year.  We  seem  to  hear  its  manly  pathos,  like  a  low  funeral 
dirge,  breathed  gently  forth  amid  the  crumbling  monuments  of  loveli- 
jiess  and  majesty.  We  can  fancy  the  poet  standing  alone  in  some  an- 
cient church-yard ;  the  aged  and  defaced  tomb-stones  leaning  pensive- 
ly over  their  charge  of  sleeping  dust ;  the  flowers,  spoiled  of  beauty 
and  fragrance,  bowed  gently  on  their  blighted  stalks ;  the  wind  sigh- 
ing sadly  among  the  naked  and  drooping  boughs  of  mourning  trees ; 
the  chime  of  vespers  and  the  hum  of  distant  life  blending  sweetly  with 
its  soft  and  gentle  moan ;  the  weary  sun  retiring  through  the  golden 
gates  of  the  West,  casting  far  back  across  fading  landscapes  the  length- 
ened shadows  of  mountain  peaks  and  towering  pines,  and  smiting  with 
his  beams  the  sluggish  waters,  till  they  became,  as  of  old,  like  blood; 
^nd  as  he  gazed,  and  listened,  and  mused,  fancy  opened  to  his  vision 
the  solemn  past,  bidding  him  look  down  through  its  long  dim  vistas,  and 
behold  the  ancient  forms  of  patriarchs  and  holy  seers  and  kings  of  the 
infant  world  moving  in  stately  silence  along  the  realm  of  shades.  At 
such  an  hour  he  could  look  Death  calmly  and  fearlessly  in  the  face* 
and  give  utterance  to  his  full  heart  in  that  noble  and  manly  appeal 
which  closes  the  poem-  But,  notwithstanding  all  Bryant's  eflTorts  to 
make  Death  an  agreeable  and  lovely  companion,  the  grim  guest  ever 
approaches,  when  in  earnest,  with  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  counte- 
nance ;  and,  although  in  our  musing  hours  we  may  think  differently, 
still  it  will  generally  prove  true: 

"  In  vnin  the  flattering  verse  may  breathe, 
Of  case  from  pain,  and  rest  from  strife  j 
There  is  a  sacred  fear  of  death 
Inwoven  with  the  strings  of  life." 


The  dreams  of  "sleep  are  bat*  the  hopes  of  life, 

Extrcmcst  joys  arc  the  sours  Ijittcrcst  stjife, 

And  he  who  fits  for  Heaven  shoald  have  a  scolding  Wife. 
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SELF  REVERENCE. 


P^ou^ca::^  • 


Some  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  Pythagoras  who  heard  music 
among  the  heavenly  spheres,  Pythagoras  the  profound  scholar,  the 
illustrious  sage,  the  solemn  and  majestic  man,  uttered  a  great  truth  in 
the  court  of  the  temple  of  Wisdom.  It  echoed  through  the  dim 
aisles  and  cathedral  arches  of  the  Middle  Ages;  pealed  its  warning 
note  along  the  strange  and  shadowy  corridors  of  German  INIetaphys- 
ics  ;  rung  through  the  stately  halls  of  the  Schools  of  Scotland  ;  and 
now,  in  the  very  Sanctuary  of  the  temple,  hursts  upon  us — "  Of  all 
tilings  reverence  thf/ftpJf  most-*** 

The  lips  which  thus  spoke,  have  long  heen  silent.  The  disciples 
•who  so  implicitly  oheyed  his  precepts  that  any  mandate  became  ora- 
cular if  they  could  but  say  of  it  avro^  Kptj,  are  nameless  and  forgot- 
ten. The  tenets  of  his  great  philosophic  school  are  now  so  vague 
and  mystic  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  But  tliis  proud  thought 
has  survived  the  ravages  of  Time ;  has  escaped  the  Vandalism  of  the 
Dark  Ages  ;  and,  stamped  with  the  signet  of  Immortality,  speaks  to 
us  to-day  and  bids  us  to  attend  to  its  great  teachings. 

Self- Reverence — in  what  does  it  consist  ?  TVe  revere  that  which 
is  great  and  wonderful  and  magnificent,  towering  above  us  like  some 
eternal  pyramid, — profound  below  the  reach  of  human  ken.  "We  re- 
vere that  which  is  majestic  and  glorious  and  grand.  At  that  which 
is  strange  and  incomprehensible,  we  stand  in  awe ;  but  if  we  compre- 
hend partly  and  find  it  good,  we  must  revere.  Reverence  is  hom- 
age. It  is  the  unconsciously  bowing  down  befofe  greatness,  not  in 
idolatrous  adoration,  but  in  the  worship  which  is  always  due  to  it — the 
worship  of  honor,  of  respect,  and  of  awe. 

Considering  then  the  nature  of  this  feeling,  and  tlie  qualities  which 
necessarily  excite  it,  let  us  inquire  what  there  is  in  man  which  should 
call  forth' his  own  reverence. 

And  first,  I  answer,  man  should  reverence  himself  in  view  of  his 
origin.  Of  this  physical  frame  I  do  not  now  speak.  It  is  indeed  "  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made,"  but  the  earth-dust  was  its  parent,  and 
the  earth-worm  is  waiting  to  riot  on  its  beauty  and  its  majesty.  It  is 
tlie  soul  which  constitutes  the  man,  and  in  its  origin  it  is  worthy  of  rev- 
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erence.  No  highest  archangel  formed  the  human  spirit.  No  glow- 
ing seraph  warmed  it  into  life  and  bade  it  be  forever.  It  was  too  nice 
a  work  to  be  left  to  so  bungling  an  artificer.  God  i$  the  Infinite  Sire 
of  the  human  soul  I  Divinity  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  the 
image  of  Grod  should  be  reverenced. 

I  replj  secondlj,  man  should  reverence  himself  in  view  of  his 
wonderful  and  mysterious  nature.  Man  is  wonderful  in  the  faculties 
of  his  intellect.  In  the  power  of  abstract  conceptions  ;  in  the  crei^ve 
energy  of  his  mind  by  which  new  thoughts  are  made  ;  by  the  potency 
of  his  reason  and  the  fervor  of  his  persuasion  wherewith  he  con- 
strains men,  by  the  magic  wand  of  memory,  recreating  that  which  has 
been,  but  is  no  longer ;  by  the  love  and  hate  which  he  bears,  and 
must  bear,  to  things  around  him ;  by  that  expansiveness  aud  fiexibili- 
ty  of  intellect  which  <  dares  to  number  the  stars'  and  presses  hard  after 
God  among  those  glorious  orbs,  and  which,  in  the  silence  of  reflective 
thought,  interrogates  the  intangible  spirit  and  boldly  asks  its  nature. 
There  is  no  knowledge  which  it  has  not  striven  after.  Time  does  not 
restrain  it ;  space  does  not  compass  it.  It  has  proudly  grasped  with 
the  mightiest  truths — has  affirmed  all  things — has  denied  all  things, 
and  h^  even  impioudy  dared  ask  God  if  he  exists  I 
'  Man  is  mysterious.  That  he  intuitively  believes  some  things  and 
disbelieves  others  is  a  mystery.  That  he  is  ever  changing,  yet  ever 
identically  the  same,  is  a  strange  mystery.  The  night-dreams  of  his 
slumber  and  the  day-dreams  of  his  imagination  are  deeply  mysteri- 
ous. The  iron  Destiny  which  seems  to  encircle  him,  and  the  strug- 
gles of  his  free  spirit  against  it — are  not  these  strange  things  ?  But 
why  allude  to  such  matters  }  His  very  existence  is  a  "  mystery  of 
mysteries,"  and  he  has  never  been  able  to  solve  it.  The  simplest 
question  of  his  own  being  baffles  him.  I  have  seen  the  philosopher 
in  the  trance  of  thought ;  I  have  gazed  on  his  troubled  brow  and 
marked  the  restless  flashing  of  his  eye  ;  and  when  he  cried  in  a  wild 
and  nervous  tone  ^  What  is  Life  T*  there  was  a  startling  silence,  and 
echo  whispered — "  Life  V  It  was  the  only  answer  !  As  a  wonder 
and  a  mystery  then,  man  is  worthy  of  his  own  reverence. 

Once  more,  in  view  of  his  destiny  man  should  be  self-reverent. 
Man's  destiny — what  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
soul  can  never  die.  That  man  should  be  self-reverent  is  demonstra- 
ted  when  I  say  that  his  destiny  is  immortality.  In  the  longings  of 
his  heart,  in  the  teachings  of  his  nature*  and  in  the  promise  of  Grod 
he  may  rest  secure  of  immortality.      In  that  word  there  is  an 
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ttwAil  grandear  of  existence  forever  I  When  the  ^  Star-Galazies  ** 
shall  reel  dizzilj  throogh  space,  and  go  crushing  down  into  eternal 
darkness,  then  the  young  immortal  shall  plume  its  wings  for  its 
higher,  its  broader  destin j.  In  it  is  disclosed  an  infinite  development 
of  ever  expanding  capacities.  Behold  that  Immortality  looking  down 
serenely  upon  us.  It  is  crowded  full  of  mighty  thoughts  and  gk>rions 
deeds.  It  broods  solemnly  upon  the  soul,  and  its  awful  fruition  is  a 
greatness  of  that  soul  at  which  imagination  staggers*  Proud  destiny 
of  man  that  he  is  immortal ! 

If  man  should  be  self-reverent  in  view  of  his  origin,  his  powers 
and  his  destiny,  how  ought  we  to  act  in  life !  The  precepts  of  mor- 
ality here  come  up  and  demand  enforcement.  The  claims  of  Beli* 
gion  plead  mightily  for  utterance.  But  even  in  view  of  intellectual 
culture,  if  Giod  made  the  mind,  it  s&ould  be  cultivated.  If  it  is  won* 
derful  and  mysterious  in  its  nature,  the'  mystery  should  be  unfolded 
and  the  wonder  apparent.  If  Eternity  is  to  be  its  duration,  the  Uni* 
verse  its  dwelling  place,  and  Immortality  its  destiny,  there  is  a  traiiv* 
ing  which  is  due  to  it — a  preparation  which  all  should  make. 

Now,  as  that  immortality  is  fronting  you,  as  it  is  looking  down  with 
its  calm  everlasting  eye,  let  your  warrior-souls  be  trained  to  confront 
it,  and  your  spirits  purified  for  its  awful  scrutiny  I 

Balph. 


OLD  BOOKS.         '+  ^^-^-^-^  «U.  • 
KO.  IL 

**  They  are  the 
Begiftten,  the  chronicles  of  the  age 
They  were  made  in,  and  speak  the  truth  of  history 
Better  than  a  hundred  of  yonr  printed 
Communications." — Antiquary. 

An  old  book  in  a  modem  binding,  looks  as  bewildered  as  an  old 
lady  decked  in  the  bright  regalia  of  a  maiden  age.  •  It  seems  oon- 
trarj  to  the  intention  of  thei  venerable  author,  who  doubtless  meant 
that  the  gold  should  be  in  the  thoughts,  and  not  on  the  cover.  It  is  a 
sort  of  sacrilege,  not  essenUally  different  from  that  of  pulling  down 
an  old  tomb-stone  all  mossy  and  scarified  by    time,  with  ito  quaint 
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itMcription  almost  eiTaoed,  and  substituting  in  its  stead,  a  tall  monu- 
ment of  gracefuLform,  with  a  patent  French  epigrc^n  upon  its  face. 

There  is  no  inspiration  in  your  old  books  put  up  in  gilt  and 
muslin — ^nothing  to  dream  over  and  send  the  thoughts  rushing  back 
on  their  fond  errand  to  the  venerable  past.  That  certainly  is  a  per- 
verted taste,  which  binds  up  oar  standard  works  so  el^antly  that  one 
dares  not  open  them,  lest  he  should  soil  the  delicate  cover,  or  injure 
the  polished  edges.  No,  let  us  have  our  favorites  in  their  old 
garb,  and  let  us  feel  when  we  read  them  that  the  author  was  conscious 
he  was  writing  for  the  lower  shelf  of  an  antiquarian  library. 

Some  of  our  venerable  black-letter  acquaintances  were  once  sub* 
jected  to  a  sort  of  literary  martyrdom,  which  must  have  been  quite 
atfecting.  They  have  been  really  and  literaliy>  "  cut  up,"  but  not  bj 
the  critics.  Will  you  listen  to  their  story.  They  belonged  to  the 
library  of  a  convent  in  Italy  which  was  plundered  by  an  invading 
soldiery.  The  general  being  somewhat  desirous  of  other  distinctions 
than  those  of  arms,  and  having  also  the  acquaintance  of  many  who 
devoted  themselves  to  literary  pursuits,  gave  ordei*s  that  the  books 
should  be  stowed  away  in  boxes,  for  the  more  convenient  transporta- 
tion of  them.  The  boxes  were  not  of  exactly  the  requisite  size ;  and 
the  soldiers  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  spoils,  performed 
their  work  by  sawing  one  diagonally,  dividing  another  horizontally, 
and  clipping  each  of  the  corners  of  the  third !  This  was  doing  lite- 
rary labor  with  a  vengeance ;  yet  these  martyred  remains  were  care- 
fully collected,  and  have  been  "  gotten  up  "  in  modern  style  by  enter- 
prising publishers  with  Sk  fancy-piece  portrait  of  their  author ! 

Yet  there  are  some  advantages  in  reading  an  old  author  in  a  new 
dress.  One  of  these  is  the  superior  finish  .or  despatch  which  can  be 
attained.  This  is  surely  an  object ;  for  unless  something  of  the  kind 
be  employed,  how  is  one  to  figure  successfully  in  company,  when 
asked  for  a  criticism  upon  every  author  from  Moses  down  to  the  *'  last 
new  novel."  But  seriously,  these  reprints,  with  the  usual  improve- 
ments, are  preventing  a  vast  amount  of  intemperance  in  the  articles 
of  eye-sight  and  patience.  The  whiteness  of  the  paper,  and  the  dear, 
firm  impression  are  certainly  more  adapted  for  convenience  than  an 
older  form*  Still  further,  readers  are  more  numerous,  and  reprints 
are  necessary  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  faet ;  for,  attached  as  we  are  to 
anything  like  a  book  with  antique  covers  and  dingy  yellow  paper,  or 
massive  type,  yet  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  public  taste  demands 
the  issue  of  the  works  of  the  older  authors. 
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We  have  lately  welcomed  ooe  of  this  sort  to  our  table,  and  some 
rich  hoars  we  have  had  in  its  company.  It  is  '^  The  Works  of  Mon- 
taigne,"  edited  by  William  Hazlitt,— a  regular  London  edition  of 
some  640  pages.  Here  we  have  a  volume  of  essays  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years  old,  which,  save  their  style,  are  as  fresh  and  warm  with 
the  tokens  of  our  common  humanity  as  if  they  had  been  written  but 
yesterday.  To  read  Montaigne  with  pleasure,  it  b  needful  to  call  to 
mind  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote.  He  was  the  originator  of 
that  style  of  writing  called  the  Essay,  which  has  been  so  much  used 
and  so  much  honored  since  his  time.  He  writes  apparently  without 
effort — ^he  had  expended  his  strength  upon  the  thoughts,  and  the  pomp 
of  fully  rounded  periods  was  unknown  to  him.  His  essays  are  a  tran- 
script of  himself— of  one  who  had  mingled  enough  with  the  world  to 
be  a  practical  man ;  and  yet  they  haVe  the  full  air  and  spirit  of  a  phi- 
lofiopher.  They  have  the  stamp  of  being  written  not  for  the  public 
eye,  but  for  the  private  i^view  of  his  own  reflections  upon  any  subject 
that  had  arrested  his  thoughtful  mind.  Hence  he  is  always  simple, 
always  unostentatious.  In  proof  of  this  let  me  transcribe  a  portion 
of  his  prefiEuse,  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  a  fair  representation  of 
the  author. 

"  This,  reader,  is  a  book  without  guile.  It  tells  thee,  at  the  very 
outset,  that  I  had  no  other  end  in  putting  it  together  but  what  was 
domestic  and  private.  I  had  no  regard  therein  either  to  thy  service 
or  my  glory  ;  my  powers  are  equal  to  no  such  design.  It  was  in- 
tended for  the  particular  use  of  my  relations  and  friends,  in  order  that, 
when  they  have  lost  me,  which  they  must  soon  do,  they  may  here  find 
some  traces  of  my  quality  and  humor,  and  may  thereby  nourish  a 
more  entire  and  lively  recollection  of  me.  Had  I  proposed  to  court 
the  favor  of  the  world,  I  had  set  myself  out  in  borrowed  beauties  ;  but 
'twas* my  wish  to  be  seen  in  my  simple,  natural,  and  ordinary  garb, 
without  study  or  artifice,  for  't  was  myself  I  had  to  paint.  My  defects 
will  appear  to  the  life,  in  all  tkeir  native  form,  as  far  as  consists  with 
respect  to  the  public  Had  I  been  born  among  those  nations  who,  't  is 
said,  stilly  live  in  the  pleasant  liberty  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  assure 
thee  I  should  readily  have  depicted  myself  at  full  length  and  quite 
naked.  Thus,  reader,  thou  perceivest  I  am  myself  the  subject  of  my 
book ;  't  is  not  worth  thy  while  to  take  up  thy  time  longer  with  such 
a  frivolous  matter;  so  fare  thee  well." 

There  are  different  ways  of  reading  a  book.     Some  commence  at 
the  close  of  the  volume,  and  read  over  the  notices  of  the  work  by 
the  press  and  the  reviewers.     Some  leap  from  the  title  page  to  chap- 
ter first     Some — and  ourself  among  the  number — believing  that  an 
20 
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aqthor  who  cannot  famish  a  good  preface  cannot  write  a  good  book, 
devour  as  thorouglj  as  possible  the  former,  together  with  the  index, 
before  attacking  the  latter.  But  whatever  the  reading  hal^its,  let  no 
one  attempt  Montaigne  before  he  has  studied  carefully  the  preface. 
Jf  he  does  not  admire  this,  he  will  not  be  at  all  pleased  with  the  vol- 
yme  itself. 

We  have  said  that  he  has  evidently  written  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
not  for  the  public  eye.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  serious  charge 
preferred  against  him— that  of  egotism.  This  appears  to  as  not  so 
grave  a  fault  in  Montaigne.  All  men  are  egotists.  They  are  bom 
so ;  or,  if  it  be  not  natural,  it  is  the  earliest  acquirement  Nor  is 
there  much  difference  in  the  qitantum  with  which  men  are  endowed ; 
some  having  the  wit  to  conceal  it,  while  others  have  not.  He  who  is 
his  own  trumpeter  disgusts  us.  He  who  parades  his  defects  to  pro- 
voke praise  from  flatterers  is  despicable.  But  he,  who,  like  Mon^ 
taigne,  assumes  that  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  are  similar  to 
those  of  others,  and  thus  records  them,  is  far  from  outraging  our  sense 
of  propriety.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  to  see  a  man  of 
broad  intellect  and  capacious  soul  occasionally  descend  from  the  stilts 
which  conventional  rules  have  prescribed  for  an  author,  and  mingle 
among  his  fellow-men.  This  is  precisely  the  style  of  egotism  possessed 
by  Montaigne.  It  is  a  kind  of  familiarity  which  conciliates  while  it 
instructs.  To  condemn  this  familiarity  implies  somewhat  more  ego* 
tism  in  the  one  who  makes  the  charge,  than  in  him  against  whom  il 
is  preferred. 

There  is  one  prominent  feature  in  our  author  that  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  every  reader.  It  is  the  full  and  clear  statement 
of  the  sentiment.  He  does  not  keep  it  in  store,  page  after  page,  con- 
tinually hinting  at  his  design,  until  all  patience  is  exhausted*  He 
does  not  tear  piecemeal  the  sentiment,  and  scatter  the  disjecta  mem" 
bra  over  chapter  and  section ;  but  the  whole  of  his  truth  is  developed 
in  a  single  sentence.  The  thought  is  a  crystal,  and  ,  that,  too,  of  a 
primary  form. 

No  writer,  if  we  except  Voltaire,  has  done  more  to  inflacnce  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  than  Montaigne.  Nor  has  this  influence 
been  confined  to  France ;  but  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  model  in  that 
kind  of  writing,  which  seeks  to  combine  pleasure  with  instruction,  and 
introduce  to  the  mind  the  most  weighty  reflections  clad  in  the  garb  of 
a  free,  and  we  had^  almost  said,  a  conversant ional  style. 

Yes,  we  repeat  it ;  we  love  the  productions  of  the  old  authors. 
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They  are  a  sort  of  literary  daguerreotype,  wherein  one  sees  not  the 
features  of  the  writer  only,  but  the  full  lineaments  of  our  common 
nature.  It  is  strange  that  many  a  reflection  which  we  had  thought  to 
belong  to  ourselves  alone,  was  venerable  with  age  before  our  birth, 
and  that,  afler  all,  we  are  but  imitators.  There  is  nothing  which  will 
more  effectually  check  the  pride  of  a  prating  originality,  than  to  find 
that  its  choicest  themes  had,  long  ago,  been  the  subject  of  reflectioB 
and  remark  by  the  scholars  and  writers  of  those  olden  times. 

E. 


EDITORS'  CORNER,     i^  ^^^  • 


/*  Thbbb  18  a  certain  relief  in  cliange,  eren  though  it  be  from  bad  to  worse.  As 
I  have  found,  in  travelling  in  a  stage-coach,  that  it  is  often  a  comfort  to  shift  one*s 
position  and  be  bruised  in  a  new  place.— imm^. 

**  0  what  a  happy  thing  it  is 
And  jojfal  for  to  see,  ' 

Brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
Friendship  and  unity. 

Om  ofiJkii  PBdnu. 

**  Allow  me,.  Sir,  the  honor  of  grasping  your  hand—permit  me,  Sir,  to  shake  it" 

Grave  man  in  PichoUk  Papar$* 

"  Halloo,  Winkle,  where  in  the  name  of  literature  and  our  snhscribers  is  that 
next  number  of  the  Indicator  f  here  it  is  going  &i — " 

**  Confound  your  warm  feelings,  Obadiah,"  was  our  somewhat  cooling  rebuff  to 
the  fore-written  remembrancer,  uttered  by  that  editorial  limb  as  he  came  running 
alongside  from  prayers  the  other  erenin^,  and  enforced  his  fraternal  hint  with  a 
smart  whack  upon  our  shoulders.  **  What  is  the  use  in  forerer  pundung  that 
Indicator  into  a  man's  sensibilities?  But  how  are  the  documents  f  Any  poetry 
handed  in  yet?" 

*  Not  a  whit  —  alarming  state  o'  things  V" 

*  Meet  at  my  room  at  eight  o'clock — speak  to  Boniface— some  dedsire  measures 
most  be  taken." 

**  And  now,  dear  reader,  before  we  raive  the  curtain  from  the  grare  deliberations 
of  thnt  illustrious  trio,  we  have  a  word  for  thine  own  prirate  ear.  Didst  erer  coret 
the  lot  of  an  editor  ?  If  so,  Heaven  spare  thee  the  proof  of  thy  folly !  Covet  the 
joys  of  the  bankrupt  striving  to  appease  his  hungry  creditors  with  six  per  cent ; 
envy  the  poor  Fresh  as  his  pleasant  dreams  are  chased  away  by  a  horde  of  cater- 
wMdiBg  Sophs ;  change  conditions  with  the  disconsolate  lover  as  he  eonuneadf 
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himself  to  the  "  tender  mercies  "  of  hemp ;  but  never  covet  the  office  or  honors  of 
an  editor  in  these  degenerate  times  of  literary  stagnation  and  poetical  debility 
on  this  Mase-forsaken  hill  of  Learning,  (It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
**  college  hill"  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  *  drift-agency ; "  bat 
more  recent  geological  investigations  have  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  ^  rirer 
action  "  has  played  an  important  part  in  shaping  its  physiognomy.)  where  the 
poor  brain  heated  knight  of  the  quill  must  turn  aside  to  breast,  single-handed,  the 
clamors  and  criticisms  of  some  dozen  score  subscribers.  Now  we  might  submit 
to  all  this  could  we  take  our  own  time ;  but  this  periodical  grinding  out  of  ideas 
**  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice ''  is  quite  subversive  of  our  favorite  notions  of 
personal  independence.  Por  our  own  part  we  are  a  strong  stickler  for  "favored 
moments."  One  may  be  able  to  presume  wilh  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  on 
his  comparative  efficiency,  at  some  future  peiod,  in  the  way  of  demolishing  a  wood- 
pile, or  cleaning  a  given  quantum  of  shells,  or  even  in  unravelling  the  abstrusities 
of  Brown  and  Stewart*,  but  to  serve  up  for  a  fastidious  public  a  "feast  of  reason,** 
spiced  liberally  with  wit,  logic,  and  good  nature ;  to  be  at  once  racy  and  profound, 
instructive  and  humerous  ;  to  melt  with  pathos  and  charm  with  poetry, 

"  Untwisting  all  the  chains 
That  tie  the  hidden  soul  of  harmony," 

Demands  the  "white-chalk  days**  of  a  student*s  life. 

Tl^re  are  hours  when  the  blood  courses  sluggishly  around  the  heart,  and  clouds 
and^ darkness  gather  over  the  spirit;  when  life  seems  like  one  long  unbroken  waste 
of  doubt  and  sadness  and  disappointed  hope;  when  the  mind  shrinks  exhausted  at 
the  very  sight  of  toil,  magnifying  mole  hills  into  mountains,  and  panting  for  rest 
as  the  hart  for  the  water-brooks.  And  then  again  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit, 
and  life  leaps  tlirough  the  veins  with  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  childhood ;  the  eje 
reads  hope  and  beauty  in  every  sun -beam,  and  the  ear  catches  music  in  every 
breeze  *,  every  face  seems  to  lighten  with  friendship  at  our  approach,  and  every 
heart  to  throb  in  sympathy  with  our  own ;  the  severest  toil  becomes  mere  pas- 
time, and  the  mind  seems 

"  To  stoop  tk  touch  the  loftest  thought." 

Such  are  the  happy  moments  we  would  gladly  sieze  upon,  dear  reader,  wherewith 
to  commune  with  thee  in  this  our  chosen  comer ;  but  Fate  and  the  printer's  dia^ 
bolus  regard  not  time  and  seasons,  and  we  must  drive  our  quill  for  better  or  wonse. 

We  were  sitting  in  our  sanctum  on  the  evening  referred  to  above,  quietly  lodged 
in  the  arm-chair  of  editorial  life,  and  musing  idly  on  the  joys  and  ills  thereunto  per* 
taining,  when  a  loud  thumping  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  nasal  witticism  from 
Boniface,  and  a  suppressed  giggle  from  Obadiah,  announced  the  arrival  of  those 
two  very  important  attachments  of  the  editorial  corpse, 

"  Come  in  "  was  the  somewhat  imperative  response  within  doors,  uttered  with  a 
sort  of  gutteral  twang,  and  in  rushed  Boniface  with  a  bacbanalian  shout,  and  Oba- 
diah*s  dexter  hand  firmly  grasped  in  his  skirts. 

"  Gentlemen,"  interposed  Winkle  emphatically,  and  rising  from  his  aeat  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  corporeal  longitude,  '*  such  conduct  does  violence  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  and  the  more  refined  and  chastened  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 
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Yoa  are  aware  of  the  occaaion  which  has  broaght  us  to]^ther  at  thii  honr,  in 
this  most  interesting  of  all  relations,  nay,  I  maysaj,  this  most  endearing  of  all 
connections  which  can  bind  together  kindred  minds.  It  is  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  alarming  retardation  and  unprecedented  decline  of  the  poetical  talent  in 
this  college ;  and  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  effective  measures  whereby  we  can 
resuscitate  and  breathe  new  life  into  this  sinking  department  of  literary  ofFort;  or 
at  least  clear  our  own  skirts  of  guilt  as  the  appointed  guardians  and  protectors  of 
this  periodical."  Winkle  having  delivered  himself  at  a  breath  of  this  luminous  ex- 
position of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  meeting,  resumed  his  seat  with  more  tbaa 
usual  momentum,  as  if  to  give  an  additional  force  to  his  remarks ;  while  Boniface 
and  Obadiah,  suddenly  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  hour,  brought 
themselves  with  all  possible  speed  into  a  deliberative  attitude,  the  fonner  stowing 
himself  away  as  usual  in  the  rocking-chair,  and  the  latter  suspending  his  bodily 
appurtenances  in  graceful  convolutions  between  our  flag-bottomed  and  study 
Uble. 

*'  Well,  fellers,  what 's  to  be  done  in  view  of  matters  and  things  ?  Can't  we 
scare  up  some  poetry  somewhere  ?  "  remarked  Boniface  by  way  of  introducing  the 
topic. 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  a  desperate  attempt,"  rejoined  Obadiah.  "  Not  a  single  poeti- 
cal correspondent  f  and  thereupon  he  wiped  his  spectacles. 

"  You  will  recollect,  gentlemen,"  observed  Winkle  in  his  official  capacity,  "  that 
at  our  last  meeting,  Obadiah  was  requested  to  embody  a  few  concise  and  pleasing 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  poetry,— particularly  in  reference  to  its  indefinable  es- 
sence and  causes  of  decline ;  and  present  the  result  of  his  lucubrations  before  the 
editorial  board.  Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  lay  before  us  any  reflections  upon 
the  subject  ?  "  A  modest  blush  suffused  the  countenance  of  Obadiah  as  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  small  manuscript  and  approached  the  light 

*'  The  magnitude  of  the  task,"  he  observed  by  way  of  prelude, "  you  have  im- 
posed upon  me,  gentlemen,  I  trust  will  bespeak  your  indulgence  for  its  imperfect 
execution/ 


THOtJGHTB  ON  POETBT. 

**  Han  is  by  nature  a  poetical  animal.  There  is  an  expansive  principle  within 
him  ever  stretching  forth  after  the  awful,  the  sublime,  and  the  tremendous.  His 
breast  at  one  time  may  be  likened  to  a  fountain  bubbling  with  emotion  and  pathos ; 
at  another,  to  the  illimitable  ocean  boiling  and  neaving  with  a  storm  of  conflict- 
ing passions ;  or  to  this  earth  shaken  with  internal  throes  by  the  powerful  agency 
of  mundane  caloric.  Who  does  not  delight  to  stand  upon  the  shore  of  the  vast 
ocean  and  feel  his  bosom  swell  out  with  the  overwhelming  infinitude  of  the  scene  % 
Who,  I  say,  has  a  heart  of  such  inhuman  impenetrability,  as  not  to  stand  entranced 
with  sensations  of  intellectual  delectation  and  moral  sublimity  ?  Who  does  not 
delight  to  walk  abroad  in  the  fields  and  ga^  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
£at  cattle,  and  all  those  other  objects  that  are  calculated  to  awaken  pleasing  and 
intense  emotions. 

Poetry  is  an  inward  heaving  of  the  unutterable.  It  is  a  mysterious  link  be- 
tween the  invisible  and  infinite.     Indeed  I  may  say  it  holds  a  most  important 
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rank  in  the  estimatioii  of  all  mankind.  I  tnut  I  thall  not  be  chBrged  with  egotism 
if  I  laj  that  poetry  is  my  delight  It  comca  to  the  heart  in  the  stilly  night  with  a 
kind  of  soothing  inflaence,  and  we  feel  as  though  the  world  was  a  sham.  It  meets 
lis  in  the  stem  duties  of  daylight,  and  we  swell  with  feelings  of  remarkable  in- 
tensity. It  IB  with  deep  regret  I  hare  witnessed  the  gradual  decline  of  poetry  in  this 
institntion.  It  has  seemed  to  me  in  view  of  this  approaching  disaster,  as  thongh 
the  sunlight  of  genius  was  about  to  melt  away  in  the  thick  haze  of  intellectoal 
moonshine.  But  while  the  current  of  sublimity  courses  through  my  own  bosom, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  sacrifice  my  own  humble  talents  upon  the  altar  of  poetry  and 
long.  I  have  accidentally  met  with  one  or  two  effusions,  which  I  am  emboldened  to 
hope  will  touch  a  chord  in  your  own  refined  and  delicate  natnres.  [Here  Oba- 
diah's  eye  glared  wildly  with  poetic  ferrer,  perceptible  eren  through  hi0  speo* 
tacles,  as  be  commenced  the  following  beautiful  and  stirring  Unto.] 

mrsiKoe  bt  TwiLianr. 

It  is  rery  pleasant  to  walk  out  alone 
And  have  a  gentle  sadness  greet  us, 
As  wc  think  over  ten  thousand  things, 
And  listen  to  the  hum  of  mosquetoes. 

A  tender  feeling  heaves  my  bosom 

As  I  look  up  to  a  little  star. 

And  think  what  a  tremendous  great  way  off 

It  is  up  there    ■       0  very  fiur  1 

I  love  to  look  round  all  about  mc, 
And  see  every  thing  I  can  see, 
And  think  what  a  world  we  live  in  1 
How  extensive  it  has  got  to  be  1 

'  The  following  lines,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Sapphic  metre,  I  regard  as  more 
exquisitely  tender.  They  were  suggested  to  the  mind  on  meeting  with  a  dead 
kitten. 

X.INB8  TO  A  DEAD  KITTEN. 

Say,  little  innocent  all  stiffened  and  dead, 
What  was  the  cause  of  bruising  your  head  ; 
Alas  I  with  a  brickbat  must  it  be  said 

Ton  was  hit 

Murdered  kit  ? 

Or  seized  with  distress  when  no  one  was  nigh. 
When  skipping  and  playing  and  feeling  very  high. 
All  at  once  dropping  ill  on  the  ground,  did  you  die 

In  a  fit 

Wretched  kitt 
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Alas !  tittle  one  all  covered  with  for, 

No  more  shall  we  hear  your  soft  little  pnrr, 

Ko  more  shall  we  see  your  little  limbs  stir, 

Not  a  bit 

Lifeless  kit  I 

These  hasty  thoughts  which  I  have  thrown  out  upon  the  general  subject  of  poetry, 
and  these  few  specimens  of  great  ability  and  fervor  in  this  dirinest  of  all  arts, 
I  now  submit,  gentlemen,  to  your  respectful  consideration ;  and  shall  feel  myself 
amply  rewarded  if  they  shall  become  subserrient  in  some  humble  degree  to  the 
advancement  of  poetry  in  this  College.  * 

Obadiah  took  his  seat.  A  murmur  of  approval  escaped  the  lips  of  Boniface 
and  Winkle  simultaneously. 

"  I  move,"  said  Boniface, "  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  presented  to  Obadiah  for 
this  very  powerful  and  luminous  production  which  he  has  just  got  off." 

**  The  silent  workings  of  suppressed  emotion,"  observed  Winkle,  "  are  often 
more  grateful  to  a  sensitive  spirit  than  the  boisterous  approval  of  parliamentary 
vociferations.     The  vote  is  unnecessary." 

**  Well,  fellers,"  said  Boniface,  drawing  the  whole  subject  to  a  focus,  **  some* 
thing  has  got  to  be  done  for  poetry,  or  the  Indicator  is  a  gone  case.  It*s  no  use  to 
talk  and  write  essays ;  and  the  other  duties  of  the  Editors  are  too  numerous  to  af* 
ford  time  for  supplying  the  lack  of  poetic  contribution.  I  would  move  that  we  take 
measures  to  procure  a  poetic  machine  to  aid  us  hereafter  in  supplying  the  demand 
for  this  species  of  literature." 

**  I  think  the  suggestion  a  most  happy  one,"  said  Obadiah,  **  such  an  auziUary 
would  greatly  alleviate  our  editorial  labors.    I  second  the  motion." 

Winkle  put  the  vote  which  was  carried  unanimously ;  so  the  lovers  of  poetry 
among  our  readers  may  take  courage,  as  we  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  grace  the 
columns  of  the  Indicator  with  a  species  of  poetry,  whieh  we  doubt  not  will  fkr 
surpssed  in  mechanical  execution,  anything  our  subscribers  have  hitherto  been 
favored  with.  Thus  we  drop  the  curtain  over  the  **  official  doings  "  of  the  edito- 
rial trio. 


We  would  hold  thee  by  the  button-hole  a  moment  longer,  dear  reader,  in  this 
our  own  loved  "  comer  "  ere  we  part  for  a  long  vacation.  A  sensation  of  loneli- 
ness has  crept  over  us  at  times  during  the  last  term  in  our  editorial  conclave,  aa 
we  have  missed  the  merry  laugh  of  the  Corporal,  and  the  philosophic  profundity 
of  Van  Twiller.  The  Corporal  has  been  shooting  ideas  with  considerable  dex- 
terity in  a  neighboring  vicinity ;  in  which  honorable  vocation  his  corporeal  rotun- 
dity has  not  materially  suffered.  Van  Twiller,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  rapidly 
convalescing  under  the  cheering  influences' of  home  and  kind  friends.  We  of  the 
Indicator  shall  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  midst  another  term. 

We  would  gladly  linger  with  thee,  courteous  reader,  in  our  quiet  sanctum,  and 
whisper  in  thy  sympathizing  ear  of  joys,  and  ills,  and  hopes,  that  blend  in  strange 
mixture  of  light  and  shade  on  the  pathway  of  Editorial  life.  We  would  gaze 
with  thee  from  our  window  on  the  far^stretching  landscape  that  engirts  ol4  dasica 
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Amherst,  ?»ith  its  yaried  beauty  of  meadow,  and  groTe,  and  mountain  ridge  and 
winding  river,  and  muse  on  the  lesson  they  would  teach  us  of  lif(^s  fleeting  pa- 
geantry. Nature  has  exchanged  her  gorgeous  drapery  of  many  colors  for  a  dingy 
brown,  and  old  Holyoke  begins  to  bristle  bleakly  against  the  southern  sky.  Feel- 
ings of  sadness  creep  orer  the  heart  as  we  behold 


-"Decay's  effacing  finger? 


Sweep  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers  ** 

but  *tis  a  sadness  linked  with  sweet  memories.  The  eye  seems  to  rest  even  more 
fondly  on  decaying  Nature,  as  though  to  catch  the  last  ray  of  Summer  glory  as  it 
melts  away  before  approaching  Winter.  We  mourn,  but  it  is  a  dreamy  delicioui 
grief  we  cMight  to  feel ;  for  its  very  food  is  the  brightest  hours  of  the  past,  which 
are  bathed  in  the  retrospect  with  such  glorious  tints,  that  we  are  half  reconciled 
to  their  loss  to  be  conyinoed  we  were  once  so  happy.  A  thousand  scenes  of  the  de- 
parting year  crowd  upon  the  mind  with  their  pleasing  reminiscences — the  ride,  the 
walk,  the  friendly  chat  with  arm  in  arm,  the  morning  ramble  to  commone  with 
Nature  in  her  freshness  and  beauty,  the  contemplative  stroll  by  moonlight  when 
the  world  was  wrapt  in  solemn  stillness,  and  the  distant  landscape  seemed  like 
the  abode  of  spirits  ;  as  the  moonbeams  played  fantastically  among  the  foliage  and 
the  silver  fog  reclined  in  wanton  dalliance  on  the  bosom  of  yonder  Queen  river. 

But  we  cannot  tarry  longer  to  muse  upon  the  glad  memories  of  the  past,  for 
vacation,  and  home,  and  Thanksgiving  are  close  upon  us,  and  we  shall  soon  drop 
our  pen  and  Stewart,  and  hie  for  the  hills.  Thanksgiving  (  what  glorious  memo- 
ries spring  up  at  that  hallowed  word  I  What  gorgeous  visions  of  roast  turkey,  and 
pumkin  pies,  and  happy  greetings,  cluster  about  that  good  old  fashioned  festival  I 
Thanks  to  the  Fathers  of  New  England  for  this  Time  oasis  of  grateful  piety  and 
social  joy.  It  is  almost  enough  to  atone  for  the  hanging  of  a  witch.  Our  parting 
benison  be  with  thee,  reader,  and  till  we  meet  again — ^farbwxll. 


TO  COBRBSPONDENTS. 


"  Fade  Brightly  **  and  "  The  Wanderer  in  England  "  are  reserved  for  our  next 

"  The  Study  of  Nature  "  is  under  consideration. 

"  The  World  we  live  in  "  displays  too  violent  attempts  at  focetioosnest  to  be 
safe  for  our  types. 

**  Lo.  L.'*had  better  try  again.  With  more  thought  and  less  iancy  he  would 
make  an  acceptable  writer. 

"  Idealism'*  and/'  The  Last  Conflict''  are  respectfully  declined. 

q:^  Communications  can  be  left  in  the  *'  Editors'  box  "  at  the  Bookstore,  or 
addressed  to  either  of  the  Editors,  through  the  Post  Office. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  NOVEL  READING.  J  .6U  .  TjUAith^-jW 

•The  triteness  of  a  rabject  proves  its  unportaQce.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  apologize  for  presenting  a  few  thoughts  on  a  subject  trite 
enoagh  indeed,  but  we  belioYe  not  jet  quite  worn  out 

It  appears  to  be  one  of  Nature's  laws,  that  good  is  seldom  found  in 
this  world  unmixed  with  eviL  Thus,  the  advancing  and  victorious 
march  of  civilization  has  brought  in  its  train,  some  evils  which  the 
dark  ages  knew  nothing  about.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  press  is  doing  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  to  elevate 
into  civilization  and  Christianity,  the  human  race.  But  the  press  has 
also  created  a  class  of  evils,  against  which  the  world's  elder  reform- 
ers were  certainly  not  called  to  strive.  No  man,  till  within  a  few 
generations,  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the 
nniveral  diffusion  of  bad  books.  , 

Those  will  be  disappointed  who  are  expecting  from  us  the  usual 
tirade  against  that  unfortunate  class  of  books,  yclept  the  ^'  yellow  cov- 
ered." Although  we  yield  to  no  one  in  our  contempt  for  it,  yet,  we 
have  always  thought  it  rather  small  game,  and  are  apprehensive  that 
there  are  many  books  rejoicing  in  covers  of  quite  a  different  color, 
that  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  contemptible.  The  fashion  is, 
among  many  well  meaning  men,  men  too  whose  position  in  the  litera- 
ry world,  however  acquired,  would  lead  us  to  expect  better  things, 
to  decry  works  of  fiction  entirely.  They  would  have  a  thorough  ex- 
purgation, and  would  see  every  novel  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
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We  are  willing  to  admit,  naj,  we  would  urge  upon  the  consideration 
of  all|  the  truth,  that  bj  far  the  greater  portion  of  modern  novels  are 
worse  than  worthless.  And  it  is  precisely  because  we  believe  thus, 
and  would  fain  do  something  to  arrest  a  great  and  growing  evil,  that 
we  protest  against  this  indiscriminate  and  senseless  condemnation  of 
all  the  good  and  bad  together.  What,  because  the  ^  Mysteries  of 
Paris"  is  a  book  unfit  for  the  child  to  read,  will  you  deprive  him  of 
his  ''  Arabian  Nights  ?''  The  same  reasoning  would  banish  Shakes- 
peare from  your  library,  along  with  **Mr.  Robert  Montgomery." 
We  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  here,  as  aiming  at  a  remedy  for 
the  great  evils  which  result  undeniably  from  excessive  novel  reading  ; 
and  we  maintain  that  total  starvation  can  never  correct  a  depraved 
appetite."  How  is  it  that  we  may  acquire  a  healthy  taste  in  the  ^  fine 
arts  ?  Is  it  by  resolutely  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture  or  the  glories  of  Italian  architecture  ?  Or  is  it  by 
studying  the  works  of  the  few  great  masters.  « 

It  is  very  possible  that  we  may  be  regarded  by  some,  as  holding 
heretical  opinions,  but  we  hope  never  to  let  the  fear  of  incurring  such 
a  charge,  hinder  us  from  taking  common  sense  views  of  things. 

The. imagination  ought  surely  to  receive  its  share  of  culture.  We 
grant  that  in  the  young  it  has  more  vigor,  and  therefore  requires  less 
stimulus  than  the  other  faculties,  but  this  is  the  very  reason  why  it 
ought  to  receive  a  earefid  training.  The  vine  dresser  does  not  cut 
off  his  plants  at  the  root,  nor  yet  does  he  suffer  them  to  grow  in  unre- 
strained luxuriance.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  judicious  pruning  alone 
which  secures  an  abundant  vintage. 

A  good  cause  is  often  hurt  by  having  bad  arguments  urged  in  its  sup- 
port Thus  many  in  their  very  commendable  zeal  against  the  masses 
of  fictitious  trash  that  the  press  is  all  the  time  vomiting  forth,  rest 
their  objections  to  fictitious  works  on  wrong  grounds.  An  objection 
frequently  urged  is,  tkat  the  novel  treats  about  scenes  and  characters 
which  never  had  any  real  existence.  This  is  no  objection  at  all.  The 
question  is  not  whether  they  have  existed,  but  whether  they  might 
have  existed ;  just  as  in  judging  of  a  painting,  we  ask  not  whether  it 
be  a  representation  of  some  actual  event,  but  whether  the  laws  of 
perspective  have  been  observed,  and  the  proper  lights  and  shades 
secured.  The  pictures  which  we  sometimes  see  on  china  tea-cups, 
'where  a  young  mandurin  is  handing  tea  to  a  lady  from  a  salver  two 
miles  off,  or  wlierc  a  little  fairy  boat  is  gently  moored  in  the  top  of  a 
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very  blue  tree,  are  bed  pictures  not  merely  beeauae  auch  eyente  <b 
Mol  take  plaoe,  but  because  they  eaumol  take  place  even  in  China. 
As  a  general  rule  then,  the  good  novel  will  represent  p9S$iMiH€$* 
Tet  there  are  some  kinds  of  fiction,  especiaUy  dramatic  fiction^  where 
a  rigid  application  of  thb  rule  will  not  answer.  Some  of  Shakapeare'a 
best  characters  are  such  as  never  can  have  an  actual  existence.  We 
should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  this  earth  can  ever  be  cursed  by 
the  presence  of  an  incarnate  devil  like  lago.  Such  characters  are 
not  to  be  considered  men  and  women.  They  are  mere  abstractions. 
They  are  like  the  personages  in  Mythology,  allegorical  representations 
of  the  vices  and  the  virtues.  And  yet,  even  these  have  their  laws  of 
propriety.  They  must  preserve  consistency.  If  they  are  impossible, ' 
they  must  not  be  absurd.  The  character  of  lago  is  throughout  terri- 
bly congruous. 

Desdemona  is  perhaps  an  embodiment  of  onattainaUe  virtue  and 
excellence,  but  there  is  a  grace  and  symmetry  about  her  character 
which  cheats  the  eye  and  almost  makes  it  appear  not  unattainable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lackadaisical  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Laura 
Matilda  school  are  both  iapoaaible  aod  incongniooa,  inconceivable  and 
absurd. 

But  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  rales  and  testa.  We  cannot  always  tell 
why  a  book  is  good,  except  that  it  has  made  us  forget  ourselves  and 
everything  around  us,  and  that  its  scenes  and  events  have  become  a 
part  of  our  own  personal  reooUeotiona*     If  you  would  listen  aright  to 

^  Sweetest  Shflkspeaerei  Ftoncy'a  efaSd 
Warbling  his  native  wood  notes  wfld," 

if  you  would  know  how  it  feels  to  let  your  soul  thrill  to  his  great 
thoughts,  you  must  forget  all  rules,  you  must  be  no  longer  a  critic, 
cavilling  about  the  dramatic  unities.  With  an  implicit  faith  even  in 
the  existence  of  Bohemian  seaports,  you  must  be  for  the  time  as  sim- 
ple-hearted and  credulous  as  a  little  child. 

What  we  have  been  sayjng  and  what  we  would  say  on  the  subject 
of  fictitious  books,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Select  a  few, 
&  very  few  f  of  unquestioned  excellence,  and  make  them  an  object  of 
careful  and  repeated  study.  We  venture  to  assert  that  if  this  course 
were  generally  inculcated,  we  should  hear  much  less  complaint  about 
the  evils  of  novel-reading.    We  recollect  reading  in  some  religious 
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newspaper,  of  a  too  saceptible  youUi,  who  liad,  as  lie  thought,  received 
great  iojury  from  readisg  Walter  Scotts'  greatest  novel.  If  the  man 
ever  had  a  single  particle  of  salt  in  his  composition,  which  we  doubt, 
we  n&aj  be  very^sure  that  it  had  lost  its  savor  long  before  he  opened 
the  covers  of  ^  Ivanhoe." 


FADE  BRIGHTLY.  -3a>i^  ^  -5  - 


**  Th6re  are  many  phaaea  to  Death,-HUid  mm  are  beautifal." 

Thb  Bbs  Humx. 


IWle  biigfafly— «s  the  anoset  fidea 

From  out  the  weatem  sky ; 
When  goigeoua  cloads  like  palacea 

Are  pillared  up  on  high ; 
Fade  brightly  (ks  thy  great  caircer 

Shone  in  thy  noonday  pride — 
Bo  let  thy  lireried  abroad  of  Death 

In  splendid  hues  be  dyed— 
Aa  waa  thy  ooorae— a  gloriona  raoe-» 
So  be  the  dying  liutre  of  thy  &ce. 


n 

Fade  dimly— aa  the  twilight  fiades 

ThronghoQt  the  golden  heayen, 
E're  yet  one  faint  and  trembling  star 

Unto  the  ere  is  given ; 
While  yet  the  tender  light  remains, 

A  radiance  hnahed  and  calm, 
Aa  memories  of  thy  gentle  deeds 

Shall  those  sweet  deeds  embalnii 
And  leave  in  the  beclouded  mind 
A  holy  radiance  glowing  stlli  behind. 
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Fade  sadly— as  the  tears  that  fall 

From  eyes  that  Love  makes  dim- 
Fade  sad  and  sweetly  as  the  chant 

Of  some  religions  hymn, 
Some  melody  that  haunts  the  heart 

And  will  not  keep  away — 
Some  dream  that  we  would  fain  forget 

Yet  could  not  help  but  stay — 
Fade  ewceUy — brightly— amid  tears 
That  keep  thy  memory  green  thro'  life-long  years.  y 


IV 

Fade  not  in  darkness — let  the  stars 

Come  crowding  up  in  Heaven, 
While  thro'  the  chrystal-ambered  West 

A  promised  Bawn  is  given ; 
For  Death  is  calm  and  beaatiM — 

And  Love  is  pure  and  high — 
And  Life  is  like  a  written  scroll 

When  the  last  hours  draw  nigh : 
And  Love  and  Faith  can  read  the  scroll 
That  tells  the  Future  glory  of  the  Soul. 


"Life's  more  than  bretth  and  the  quick  round  of  blood 
It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 
Wo  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths  j 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  tbini"  most— feels  the  noblest— acts  the  best.** 
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DISCONTENT  WITH  THE  PRESENT. 


SoMV  there  are,  in  every  country,  who  perpetually  declaim  against 
their  own  times,  in  comparison  with  those  of  their  iathers ;  some  who 
are  mourning  that  the  good  old  dags  have  passed  away  forever ; — 
who  are  seriously  questioning  whether  the  world  is  growing  better ; — 
whether  the  sage  is  really  happier  than  the  savage ; — whether  the 
rude  comforts  of  the  wigwam  are  not,  after  all,  preferable  to  the  arti- 
ficial enjoyments  of  civilised  life  I 

A  plain  statement  of  the  position  would  seem  to  be  its  best  refuti^ 
tion ;  nor  would  we  attempt  even  this,  were  it  not  that  the  essential 
idea,  under  a  somewhat  modified  representation,  is  boldly  put  forth, 
and  thought,  by  some,  to  be  capable  of  support  by  historic  fiust. 

At  first  thought,  the  savage  may  appear  to  be  a  happy  man  on  ac- 
count of  the  simplicity  of  his  wants.  The  labor  of  a  few  hours  will 
construct  his  rude  habitation ;  the  chase,  while  it  yields  him  his  pleas- 
ure, provides  at  the  same  time  his  necessary  food.  But  is  the  few- 
ness of  wants  the  measure  of  happiness  ?  Is  it  not  the  rather  true 
that,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  the  wants,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  enjoyment,  if  these  can  be  fuUy  met  and  supplied ;  provi- 
ded that  the  gratification  be  not  such,  as  is  injurious  to  our  physical 
intellectual  and  moral  natures.  Civilization  does,  indeed,  increase 
our  wants — ^but  it  is  only  the  more  thoroughly  to  relieve  them.  It 
renders  life  more  artificial — ^but  its  inventions  are  held  as  useless,  if 
they  contribute  not  to  ease  or  comfort,  to  prosperity  or  happiness. 

'  There  are  two  stages  of  inventions,  discoveries  and  arts.  The  first 
is  their  youth — ^the  second,  their  manhood.  In  the  one  stage,  the  dis- 
covery is  siezed  upon  by  the  devotees  of  pleasure  or  ambition,  and 
made  to  pamper '  appetite  and  satisfy  questionable  desires.  In  the 
other  it  is  carried  further,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  suffering 
race. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  first  stage,  in  relation  to  many  arts, 
has  already  passed,  and  the  second  is  present  with  us  ?  The  knowl- 
edge of  plants  and  fruits  no  longer  merely  gratifies  the  palate  or  the 
vision,  but  is  lulled  in  the  ecicQce  of  Medicine^  to  the  ills  of  the 
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body.  A  eongpiracj  of  oinmmstaooesy  the  modification,  if  not  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  was  dependent  npon  arts  and  discoveries,  has  in  for* 
mer  centuries,  contributed  to  the  brevity  of  life.  Th^  minimum  has 
been  reached  and  there  is  now  an  advance,  slowly  but  surely,  in  the 
average  length  of  human  life. 

But  it  is,  chiefiy,  as  furnishing  opportunities  for  bringing  out  the 
fullest  sympathies  and  affections  of  humanity,  that  we  would  prize  it. 
We  are  happy  only  when  we  have  something  to  love, — something 
npon  which  to  expend  our  care.  And  even  though  the  cherished  ob- 
ject of  our  ambition  is  not  gained,  yet  there  is  pleasure  in  the  very 
struggle.  Itemove  the  man  to  a  desert,  afar  from  human  sympathy ; 
let  him  see  but  one  little  shrub,  be  it  ever  so  deformed,  an<},  if  he 
have  these  passions  of  his  sOul  developed,  he  will  then  love  that ;  he 
will  care  for  it,  and  watch  over  it,  and  almost  believe  that  it  recipro- 
cates his  kindness. 

The  feelings  which  prompt  to  acts  like  these  are  among  the  noblest 
in  our  nature,  and,  when  directed  towards  our  fellow-men,  they  create 
that  gentle  atmosphere  of  love  and  kindness,  so  grateful  to  a  sensitive 
and  delicate  spirit.  It  is  that  for  the  mind,  which  religion  is  for  the 
heart,  and,  when  united  in  one  perfect  nature,  they  attach  the  man  to 
**  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso* 
ever  things  are  just,  and  pure,  and  of  good  report" 

Notice  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  history 
of  Europe  vice  has  kept  pace  with  dvilizatian. 

Here  there  are  two  historic  facts.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
one  is  the  effect  of  the  other.  To  say  that  the  prevalence  of  crime 
was  the  cause  of  extended  refinement,  would  be  absurd.  To  say  that 
civilization  was  the  cause  of  crime,  would  be  to  say  that  a  great  natu^ 
ral  fact  was  dependent  upon  a  single  circumstance — a  position  equally 
absurd.  But  the  statement  really  proves  nothing  to  the  point  It  only 
shows  that  the  exterior  man  may  be  cultivated  without  much  real 
benefit — that  the  education  of  the  mind  may  be  separated,  for  a  time^ 
from  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  that  then  its  inflnenee  is  dis** 
astrous. 

There  is  another  light  in  which  the  subject  may  be  viewed.      His* 
tory  has  been  but  little  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  principal  characters  ^ 
and  events  of  the  period  recorded.     In  a  landscape  that  which  is  the 
most  prominent,  attracts  e&pecial  notice.     The  mountains  obstruct  our 
view  of  the  plain  which  we  know  lies  beyond.    The  hills  overshadow 
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the  fertile  valleys.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  history.  The  prominent 
actions  of  distingaished  men  constitute  by  fieur  the  greater  portion ; 
while  a  single  remark  npon  the  comparative  condition  of  the  masaesi 
is  all  the  space  allowed  to  the  history  of  millions.  Pnblic  life  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  favorable  to  virtue,  yet  political  men  have  figur- 
ed most  conspicuously  in  history.  So  it  has  been,  but  it  will  be  so 
no  longer.  Private  virtnes  are  already  beginning  to  stamp  the  char- 
acter of  an  age,  rather  than  public  defaulters.  The  calendar  of  crime 
may  still  be  conspicuous,  when  seen  alone ;  but  the  record  of  splen- 
did virtues  will,  when  brought  into  comparison,  completely  out-num- 
ber its  lists. 

Doubtless  there  are  evils  yet  clinging  to  society ;  but  declaiming 
against  them  and  exalting  the  past,  to  lessen  our  estimation  of  the 
present,  will  do  but  little  towards  eradicating  them. 


That  the  same  regret  for  the  past  should  obtain  in  the  religious 
world,  is  surely  a  matter  of  surprise.  Even  in  the  ages  of  Christi- 
anity when  Catholicism  was  dominant,  the  religious  element  was 
making  progress.  Says  Macaulay,  '^  From  the  time  when  the  barba- 
rians overran  the  Western  Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Borne  has  been  generally  favora- 
ble to  science,  to  civilization,  and  to  good  government.''  In  another 
portion  of  his  History,  he  says,  ^'  Her  doctrines  respecting  the  sacer- 
dotal character,  however  erroneous  they  may  be,  have  repeatedly  mit- 
^ated  some  of  the  worst  evils  which  can  afflict  society." 

'  So  long  as  the  conflict  was  confined  to  a  few  great  principles,  she 
was  successful.  Yet,  rich  as  she  was  in  ceremony,  and  imposing  in 
outward  observance,  she  found  herself  utterly  wanting,  when  called 
upon  to  supply  that  morality  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  relig- 
ion. She  could  incite  men  to  love ;  but  it  was  the  love  of  form  and 
pageant — not  the  love  of  God.  She  could  make  men  zealous ;  but 
it  was  the  zeal  of  bigots. 

Her  very  corruptions  were  the  cause  of  a  purer  faith  and  a  holier 
religion.  From  the  bosom  of  that  same  Churdi,  arose  those  who 
kindled  the  few  sparks  of  vitality  to  a  flame  so  bright,  that  its  light 
extends  across  the  separating  centuries  to  our  own  day.  Religion  is 
no  longer  a  huge  ceremony.  It  has  become  a  principle  so  subtile  as 
to  enter  into  every  action,  and  yet,  so  conspicuous  as  to  transform 
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I  -      -  ■  -  --  -    ^    

eveiy  institation ;  it  has  moulded  individaal  charactef,  and  estab- 
lished anew,  upon  a  firmer  throne,  the  **  majesty  of  law.'' 

To  be  80  discontented  with  the  present,  as  to  determine  that  the 
fature  of  our  lives  shall  be  better,  is  a  noble  discontent  It  is  right 
to  be  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  past.  But  to  be  perpetually  la- 
menting for  its  customs  and  observances,  is  too  much  like  aping  a  piti» 
ful  dotage.  i  L. 


«#MN«VWWWM»l<N^^^ 


FRONTENAC*        »    Lir^^S^^- 

Sevebal  drcumstances  seem  to  have  conspired  to  unfit  the  Indian 
for  the  hero  of  Romance.  Unable  to  discuss  at  length  the  past,^prc8- 
ent,  and  future  phenomena  relating  to  the  weather;  having  few  words 
to  olfer  upon  any  subject,  responding  to  the  most  touching  and  senti- 
mental expressions  only  by  an  occasional  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
**■  Humph,"  seldom  known  to  indite  sonnets  to  his  lady-love,  he  would 
make  a  poor  appearance  in  a  modem  drawing-room,  and  an  equally 
poor  hero  of  a  novel  for  the  perusal  of  sentimental  boarding-school 
girls  and  love-sick  maidens.  The  charitable  theory,  which  ascribes 
the  silence  of  the  Indian  to  an  excess,  rather  than  to  a  defidency  of 
feeling,  and  to  profound  reflection  rather  than  to  ignorance,  has  been 
well  nigh  overthrown,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  claims  to 
wisdom  and  feeling,  very  closely  resemble  the  now  generally  contest- 
ed claims  of  his  forjest  companion — the  owl. 

The  days  too  are  but  just  past,  in  which  a  deadly  hostility  separated 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  and  left  the  latter  little  disposed  to 
discern  any  good  qualities  in  his  copper  colored  brother  of  the  forest* 
The  hardy  settler,  whose  wife  and  children  had  been  murdered,  and 
whose  own  life  was  preserved,  from  day  to  day,  only  by  the  mosiun* 
tiring  watchfulness,  came  to  regard  his  merciless  foe  as  he  regarded 
the  panther. 

Long  after  the  Indian  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dread,  the 
bloody  story  of  his  frightful  attrocities  remained,  and  he  stood  before 

*  Frontenaci,  or  the  Atotarho  of  the  Iroquois.    A  Metrical  Romance  by  Alfred 
B .  Stieet,  Kew  York,  Baker  and  Scribner. 
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us  with  the  spirit  of  a  demon,  destitute  of  everything,  save  an  out- 
ward form,  on  which  he  might  ground  the  slightest  claim  to  a  member* 
ship  of  the  human  family.  There  are,  indeed,  some  few  undoubtedly 
most  veracious  accounts  of  ^  good  Indians,"  who  have  saved  the  lives 
of  their  friends,  and  performed  various  other  ^^  offices  of  charity." 
But  we  must  confess  the  hero  of  these  stories  seldom  awakens  a  deep 
interest  in  our  minds.  He  is  not  often  the  true  Indian  warrior, 
who  hears  the  spirit  bidding  his  soul  *^  for  battle  thirst,"  who  is  the 
foremost  in  the  pursuit  and  the  most  terrible  in  the  battle.  Usually* 
we  find  him  a  personage  of  quiet  and  indolent  habits,  whose  benevo- 
lent acts  seem  not  unfrequently  connected  with,  if  not  the  result  of,  a 
yiolent  afifection  conceived  for  his  neighbor's  cider  barrel  or  whiskey 
bottle. 

Tet  it  would  be  strange,  if  a  deep  interest  was  not  felt  in  these  rude 
children  of  the  forest — once  the  proud  posssessors  of  these  beautiful 
valli^ — now  wasting  away, 

**  Ay  1  like  April  snow 
In  the  warm  noon.*' 

The  *^  few  feeble  remnants,"  yet  left,  afford  objects  of  curiosity  and 
compassion,  but  the  mind  turns  from  those  pitiful  creatures — ^sunken 
and'  degraded  by  vices  introduced  by  civilized  JSuropeant — ^to  contem- 
plate the  powerful  tribes,  which  once  extended  themselves  over  this 
continent.  And  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances  which 
we  have  mentioned,  it  would  seem  that  from  the  traditions  handed 
down  among  the  Indians,  from  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  history,  their  situation  and  their  fate,  and  from  their  char- 
acter, shown  not  only  in  their  bloody  and  revengeful  deeds,  but 
also  in  the  spirit  which  mocks  at  the  restraints  of  civilized  life,  which 
loves  the  pathless  wilderness,  the  unbroken  solitude,  and  the  pure 
blue  sky,  and  which  listens  with  reverence  to  the  voice  of  the 
"  Great  Spirit,"  speaking  to  them  in  every  passing  change — it  would 
seem  that  from  these  and  similar  sources,  the  poet  and  the  novelist 
might  draw  rich  materiab. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  adaptedness  of  In* 
dian  character  and  Indian  scenes  to  the  purposes  of  the  poet,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  they  have  been  used 
by  the  author  of  the  beautiful  work  before  us.  The  work  is  a  well  ex- 
ecuted reprint  from  a  London  Edition,  the  copy-right  having  been  por- 
ohased  by  an  English  publisher.    Aioeompanying  the  volume  is  a  fiiM 
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portrait  of  the  Author,  a  resident  of  Albany,  and  a  young  man  with 
a  high  intellectual  forehead  and  the  look  of  a  student.  His  poems 
heretofore  published,  though  by  no  means  feultless,  have  attracted 
very  general  attention,  and  with  the  present  work  can  hardly  fail  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  one  among  the  first  of  American  poets. 
The  romance  is  founded  upon  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  history 
of  the  French  settlers  and  the  "  Five  Nations." 

About  the  year  1696  the  Iroquois^  embracing  the  Mohawks,  Onei- 
das,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Senecas,  occupied  a  territory  extending 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie*  At  some  period,  ^  supposed  to 
have  been  ages  before  the  white  man  appeared  amongst  them,"  these 
five  nations  had  banded  themselves  into  a  League,  and  when  Champlain 
came  \o  Quebec  they  were  at  war  with  the  warlike  and  powerful  Hu- 
rons  and  Adirondacks.  Joining  the  latter  by  means  of  his  fire-arms, 
till  then,  unknown  to  the  Indians,  Champlain  defeated  the  Iroquois 
who,  ever  afterwards,  cherished  towards  the  French  the  hatred 

**  Kindled  against  Champlain  when  first 
His  lightning  death  on  their  sires  had  bnrst, 
Years  had  not  quenched  it,  for  never  depart 
Thoughts  of  revenge  from  the  Indian  heart" 

Count  Frontenac,  the  Governor- General  of  Canada,  sought  in 
▼ain  to  gain  their  friendship.  They  scorned  all  his  offers,  and  when 
he  attempted  to  awe  them  into  submission,  by  a  sudden  foray, 

"  Everywhere  up  the  wild  warriors  stood 
And  rushed  with  fierce  joy  to  their  banquet  of  blood." 

Firmly  banded  together,  they  extended  their  sway  on  every  side. 
Tears  passed  on  and  they  reached  the  summit  of  their  power. 

**  The  fierce  Adirondacks  had  fled  from  their  wrath, 
The  Hurons  been  swept  from  their  merciless  path ; 
Around,  the  Ottawas,  like  leaves  had  been  strown  \ 
And  the  lake  of  the  Eries  struck  silent  and  lone. 
The  Lenape,  lords  once  of  valley  and  hill, 
Made  women,  bent  low  at  their  conquerors*  will, 
By  the  far  Mississippi,  the  Illini  shrank 
When  the  trail  of  the  Tortoise*  was  seen  on  the  hank; 
On  the  hills  of  New  England  I3m  Pequod  turned  pale, 
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When  the  howl  of  the  Wolf*  swelled  at  night  on  the  gale ; 
And  the  Chero'i:ee  shook  in  hia  green  smiling  bowers, 
When  the  foot  of  the  Bear*  sUmped  hi«  carpet  of  flowers.'* 

The  French  forts  were  surrounded ;  their  outposts  were  burned.  The 
stem  Frontenac,  chafing  like  a  lion  in  his  toils,  from  the  very  walls 
of  Quebec,  gazed  upon  the  wide  spread  depolation.  The  fierce  war- 
riors follow  the  trail  of  the  hunters  and  slaj  them  around  their  camp 
fires.  The  whoop  of  the  Iroquois  wakes  the  peaceful  village  from 
the  midnight  slumber  to  death  and  destruction.  The  Brigantine 
sleeps  on  the  peaceful  lake,  but  the  canoes  of  the  Iroquois  glide  silent* 
Ij,  <'like  barks  from  the  spirit  land,8pectral  and  dim,"  and  the  poor  sea- 
men are  swept  A'om  the  bloodj  deck — ^the  bark  is  wrapt  in  flames — 
while  the  war  song  rings  out, 

"  Hooh  I  hooh  I  how  the  angry  fire 
Has  wrapt  the  IVenoh  in  its  leaping  ure  I 
Hooh  I  whoop  1  like  the  torrent's  flood, 
The  On-on-dah-gahs  haye  mshed  in  blood !" 

Amid  such  scenes  the  author  leads  us,  and  did  we  not  believe  that 
our  readers  will  peruse  the  book  for  themselves,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  story.  Any  such  outline,  l^owever,  could  not 
fail  to, do  great  injustice  to  the  work.  No  general  description  conld 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  scenes  and  the  characters.  In  the  song  and  in  the 
council,  the  warrior  stands  before  us,  revealing  his  true  character,  dis- 
playing the  passions  of  his  fierce  spirit.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a 
few  closing  lines  of  the  defiance  of  Thurenserah — ^tbe  terrible  Ato- 
tarho— the  once  fair  Lucille,  when  a  wounded  captive,  soon  to  be 
bound  to  the  stake,  and  standingbefore  Fiontenac,  the  Yon-non-de-joh 
of  the  Indian. 

''Bnt  yet,  thongh  Ton-non^e*yoh's  knife 
Points  at  the  Atotiirho's  life, 
Thongh  Hah-wen-ne-yo's  smiles  depart, 

Thongh  storms  npon  his  head  have  bust, 
Up  Thurenserah  lifts  his  heart, 

And  proud  and  lofty  as  ^hen  first 
He  braved  the  White  man's  power  and  art, 

Dares  Ton-non-de-yoh  do  his  worst.*' 

«  The  Aim  or  Snsigns  of  the  different  tribes. 
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Bat  the  finest  parts  of  the  work  are  the  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery.  The  bloody  deeds  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  interwoven 
with  the  most  beautiful  descriptions.  These  pictures  seem  so  truth- 
ful and  life-like,  that  the  mind  never  fails  to  recognize  them,  and  is 
never  wearied  of  dwelling  upon  their  beauties.  A  few  words  and 
expressions  have  struck  us  as  ill  chosen  and  indicative  of  haste  in 
composition.  They  are  exceptions  to  almost  uniform  fitness  and  are 
hardly  noticed  amid  the  many  excellencies. 

In  the  perusal  of  this  work  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  these  descriptions  of  Natural  Scenery.  The  author  has 
evidently  a  heart  keenly  alive  to  beauty,  in  the  ever  varying  forms  in 
which  it  presents  itself  to  the  observant  eye*  These  are  not  the  de- 
scriptions of  one  who  describes  scenes  upon  which  his  eye  has  never 
rested,  and  which  may  or  may  not  have  had  an  existence.  There  is 
a  truthfulness  in  the  descriptions,  which  assures  us  that  the  author 
was  familiar  with  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  He  must  have 
wandered  in  the  pathless  wilderness,  with  an  eye  that  noticed  the  fall 
of  every  leaf;  with  an  ear  that  caught  every  murmur,  and  with  a 
heart  that  listened  to  the  low,  yet  earnest  whispers  of  Nature's  voices. 
He  must  have  stood  upon  the  shore  of  that  ^  Sweet  Sylvan  lake,'' 
when 

"  Harsh  flights  and  sounds  with  melting  day 
Had  from  the  lovely  scene  been  driven, 
Nature  seemed  kneeling  down  to  pray 
In  praise  and  gratitude  to  Heaven." 

With  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  forest 
scenery,  we  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  a  book  which  has  afforded  us 
much  pleasure.  The  whole  work  is  well  worthy  a  perusal,  and 
gives  us  assurance  of  rich  additions  to  the  treasures  of  American  lit- 
erature,  from  the  pen  of  the  yet  yoathful  Poet. 

"  Trees,  trees,  a  verdant  world  were  round, 

Straight,  crooked,  slant,  each  seeking  light; 

With  some  all  splintered,  bare  and  white, 
Telling  the  lightning^s  blasting  bound. 
And  now  and  then  was  seen  a  path 

Of  prostrate  trunks  in  chaos  cast. 

With  upturned  roots,  dark  circles  vast,  , 

Signs  of  the  fierce  tornado's  wrath.'* 
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**  Fines  met  the  eye,  all  tasselled  o'er ; 
Hemlocks  thiit  fringy  cones  upbore ; 
Oaks  with  their  scalloped  verdure ;  beeches 
Whose  moss  the  northward  pathway  teaches ; 
Maples  their  red-stemmed  foliage  flickering 
To  downiest  winds  like  streamlets  bickering ; 
Striped  dog- woods,  birches  sweet,  that  stood 
The  incense  bearers  of-  the  wood ; 
Grim  Jurching  firs  and  laurels  green, 
Showing  the  swamp^s  wet,  clustered  scene.** 


THE  WANDERER  IN  ENGL  AND.  JB'V^  ^^ 


Kew  England  1    Best  New  England !    Thou 

Hast  been  the  cradle  of  my  birth ; 
My  fondest  hopes  before  thee  bow — 

My  passion  kindles  at  thy  worth— 
A  wanderer  on  a  foreign  shore, 

My  soul  still  bums  with  wild  devotion 
And  my  vain  heart  would  idly  pour 

Its  song  to  thee  across  the  ocean. 


And  thou  1  Old  England  1  Many  an  honr 

I've  spent  amid  thy  scenes  of  might, 
And  witnessed  all  the  pomp  and  power 

That  gives  an  English  heart  delight ; 
But  oh  1  my  soul  grows  sick  with  pain, 

To  see  thy  laborer  viewed  with  soom, 
As  if  each  heart  must  bear  «  stain, 

Unless  that  heart  were  nobly  bom. 


I  walk  upon  thy  desolate  shore, 
When  the  fall  tide  is  rough  and  high, 

I  hear  the  angry  billows  roar, 
And  shiver  'neath  thy  cold  grey  sky'; 
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And  then  my  thoughts  like  win(^*d  birds, 

Sweep  o'er  the  wild  and  shining  foam, 
And  all  around  unseen — unheard— 

Is  lost  in  memories  of  Home. 


The  sun  is  out — the  breezes  fair— 

The  shallop's  sail  has  caught  the  wind, 
And  the  bright  waters  flash  and  glare 

In  the  broad  track  she  leayes  behind ; 
And  softly  stealing  o'er  the  main, 

The  creaking  cord— the  merry  cheer— 
The  echo  of  some  foreign  strain — 

Salutes  my  aching  senseless  ear. 


I  come— I  come  once  more ;  Oh  lored 

With  fondest  passion  of  my  heart  I 
Oh  why  so  long  my  footsteps  roved, 

When  other  scenes  no  joys  impart ; 
No  longer  from  a  distant  Land 

My  soul  shall  waft  its  yearnings  home; 
I  come — and  on  my  native  strand 

Will  live  and  love— no  more  to  roam. 


Sqi>Umber,  1846. 


DESDEMONA.        '^  ^^-^ 


Beneath  tbe  very  sarnmit  of  Vesuvius,  the  Campagna,  that  Eden 
of  Italy  stritchea  away ;  and  in  tropic  isles,  where  the  tornado 
sweeps  at  times,  and  the  Earthquake  buries  thousands,  the  softest 
breeze  of  evening  will  play,  and  the  mildest  moonbeams  sleep.  Just 
to,  atnuige  el«BMnitoseeni  to  mingle  in  thetodal  world.     Tbe  Poets 
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of  old  married  Vulcan  and  Venus,  and  the  closest  of  all  observers 
of  human  nature  has  given  us  Othello  and  Desdemona.  What  could 
be  stranger,  if  we  look  only  at  outward  circumstances,  than  that  a 
maiden  of  beauty  and  fortune  and  high  birth  in  Venice,  in  the  days 
of  Venice's  glory ;  who  had  looked  with  disdain  upon  the  noblest 
youth  of  her  native  city,  should  cherish  so  ardent  a  passion  for  the 
dark-browed  Moor?  The  case  is  well  set  forth  by  the  indignant 
&ther — 

**  A  muden  never  bold ; 
Of  spirit  80  still  and  qaiet,  that  her  motion 
Blushed  at  herself;  and  she, — in  spite  of  oatnra, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  ererything,^- 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  feared  to  look  on  I 
It  is  a  judgment  maimed,  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess — perfection  so  could  err." 

Yet  to  our  mind,  her  affection  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  best  conceptions 
of  earthly  love,  and  is  brought  out  by  that  skillful  painter  of  life  in 
his  liveliest  coloring.  For  he  makes  us  feel  that  the  source  of  her  af- 
fection is  the  esteem  of  true  excellence ;  and  he  does  it  as  it  has  been 
BO  well  done  since  in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  by  denying  to  Othello  all  exterior 
attractions.^  A  great  mind  lives,  and  a  large  heart  beats  beneath  the 
tawny  skin  and  rough  exterior  of  the  Moor.  If  our  business  were 
with  the  character  of  Othello,  it  were  easy  to  show  this,  even  from 
the  intensity  of  his  jealousy  and  the  agony  of  his  remorse.  And  the 
Poet  has  not  given  us  a  boarding-school  Miss  for  the  heroine  of  his 
tragedy.  We  have  something  more  here  than  an  imagination  excited 
by  the  story  of  an  adventurer.  Curiosity  indeed  prompts  her  at  first 
to  listen,  but  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  admiration  of  the  man,  and  a 
Woman's  pity  for  his  sorrows  ;  and  all  are  blended  at  the  conclusion 
in  a  deep  and  earnest  love.  She  tells  us  herself,  in  her  decision  to 
accompany  him  to  Cyprus : — 

**  I  saw  Othello*s  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honors,  and  his  valiant  parts, 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate." 

She  cannot  mean  that  high  alliance  was  her  object.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  the  great  qualities  of  one  we  love  are  apprecia- 
ted by  others ;  and  if  any  pride  be  pardonable,  it  is  a  wife's  pride  In 
the  renown  of  a  loved  husband.    Bat  had  the  source  of  Desdemona's 
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affection  been  ambition,  it  could  not  have  oat  lived  the  loss  of  Othel* 
lo's  fame,  and  been  warmer  than  ever  on  the  very  eve  of  his  return 
to  Venice  in  disgrace. 

And  while  the  love  of  Desdemona  is  so  far  from  the  sensual  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  equally  far  from  the  Platonic  on  the  other.  It  is  pure^ 
but  it  is  warm.  It  is  a  love  of  greatness  and  goodness ;  but  it  is  of 
personal  greatness  and  personal  goodness.  It  is  no  abstract  love  of 
bravery  and  generosity  and  truth  as  illustrated  in  Othello ;  but  a  sin- 
cere, absorbing  affection  for  Othello  himself. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  his  position  in  the  state  and  the  glimpses  of 
his  life  which  we  have,  that  Othello  was  of  an  age  much  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  maiden's.  It  is  true  that,  generally,  Youth  is  the  time 
of  ardent  affection.  But  we  cannot  admit  the  ofl-repeated  sentiment 
of  that  licentious  poet  of  our  own  age : — 

"  0  what  without  our  yonth 
Would  love  be  ?    What  would  yoath  be  without  lore  1** 
Youtii  lends  it  joy  and  sweetness,  yigor,  truth, 
Heart,  soal,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  ahove ; 
Bat  languishing  with  years  it  grows  uncouth, 
One  of  few  things,  experience  don*t  improve.** 

Such  love  may  do  for  the  masses, — the  great  masses,  to  whom  life 
is  valuable  principally  as  a  means  of  personal  and  animal  enjoyment. 
For  if  the  sentiment  be  stripped  of  its  beautiful  verbiage,  it  amounts 
to  nothing  but  this.     Such  is  the  affection  which  our  Poet  has  created 
in  Bomeo  and  Juliet.    The  love  smothered  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capu- 
lets  would  have  died  away  with  the  lapse  of  years  in  the  palace  of 
Montague.    But  no  lapse  of  youth  could  change  the  love  of  Desde- 
mona, for  such  affection  knows  no  old  age.    The  frame  may  totter  in 
life's  autumn,  but  the  great*  qualities  that  make  the  man  never  lose 
the  bloom  or  the  charm  of  spring.    The  world,  indeed,  ever  accounts 
such  unions  unnatural ;  and  sympathizing  friends  speak  sadly  of  the 
Bacrifice.     In  the  vineyards  of  the  South,  the  experieiiced  Peasants 
wisely  join  the  tender  vine  to  the  green  young  plane  tree ;   and  both 
grow  old  together ;    but  does  the  union  seem  unnatural,  where  the 
tendrils  creep,  untaught,  round  some  storm-beaten  monarch  of  the 
forest,  and  hide  their  blushing  clusters  in  his  rough  old  arms  ? 

If  the  beating  heart  of  youth  finds  oftenest  its  response  in  the 
breaat  of  one  who  looks  on  life  from  the  same  point,  and  with  the 
23 
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same  bright  hopes,  yet  Nature  and  Nature's  God  alike  approve  the 
umon  of  those  who  truly  love,  although  years  intervene  between  their 
starting  points  in  life.  For  why  should  a  few  brief  summers  separate 
imnwrtal  beings,  when  theirs  are  kindred  souls  ?  Ah  I  those  are  in 
truth,  the  unnatural  unions,  and  they  are  many,  whence  mutual  sym- 
pathy has  fled,  and  neither  can  appreciate  the  other ;  though  they  be 
formed  in  Youth's  high  bloom,  and  blest  with  every  outward  seeming. 
So,  two  fair  rivers  of  the  West,  that  sparkle  in  the  same  glad  sun- 
shine, and  roU  through  the  same  bright  land,  join  their  swift  floods, 
and  side  by  side  flow  on,  but  their  waters  mingle  not  And  if  instan- 
ces  of  true  aflfection  between  those  whose  only  sympathies  flow  fipom 
the  great  and  good  in  each  other's  characters  are  rare,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  qualities  necessary  to  such  affection  are  rare. 

Such  is  our  Desdemona's  love  in  its  source ;  pure,  yet  glowing  ;— 
kindled  by  graces  only  visible  to  the  mental  eye,  only  tangible  to  the 
throbbing  heart ;  we  shall  find  it  in  its  progress,  unshaken  by  misfor- 
tune; uninterrupted  by  coldness,— a  love  stronger  than  death. 

Under  cruel  taunts  she  utters  no  word  of  complaint  She  never 
tells  Othello  of  the  happy  home  she  had  left  for  him,  nor  of  the  bro- 
ken-hearted father  now  cold  in  death.  His  strangeness  and  wayward- 
ness but  make  her  love  to  plead  in  his  extenuation  and  find  excuses 
for  his  altered  bearing. 

«« 0  good  lago, 
What  Bhall  I  do  to  win  my  loid  againi 
Good  friend,  go  to  him ;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him. 
Unkindnefls  may  do  much ; 
And  his  nnkindnefls  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love." 

And  in  that  death-scene,  everywhere  so  marked  with  Shakspeare's 
genius,  the  last  words  of  Desdemona  are  stiU  like  herself.  To  the 
question : 

O !  who  hath  done  this  deed  1" 

with  her  last  breath,  she  answers : 

«» Nobody ;  I  myself;  farewell ; 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord;  O!  Farewell." 

Surely  our  assertions  need  no  stronger  proof;  and  'twere  vain  to 
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tiy  to  set  in  liyelier  colors  a  character  delineated  by  such  touches 
as  these.  We  cannot  forbear  paasing  to  remark  how  the  drama  of 
Othello  as  a  whole,  and  the  last  scene  especially,  iliastrato  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  Shakspeare.  The  genius  that  shines  oat  in  Macbeth 
and  Richard  III  may  be  compared  with  the  gloomy  splendors  of  the 
Grecian  tragedians ;  but  the  literature  of  the  world  may  be  chal- 
lenged to  produce  a  picture  of  domestic  life,  at  once  so  beautiful  and 
BO  awful  and  so  true  to  Nature.  He  has  no  heart  who  can  read  it 
without  emotion,  and  who  has  felt  the  full  force  of  its  simple,  Saxon 
words, — ^no  matter  how  warmly  he  may  love  the  classic  pages,  will 
yet  never  regret  that  he  speaks  the  language  of  Shakspeare. 

We  hardly  dare  to  say,  that  at  one  part  of  this  splendid  painting 
we  are  disposed  to  carp.  Othello  insinuates  that  the  lady,  Jane  Eyre- 
like, popped  the  question  herself  :— 

'*  My  8t0P7  heing  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  paina  a  world  of  sighs : 
—  "In  faith,  'twas  strange,  *twas  passing  strange ; 
*Twas  pitifal,  'twas  wondrous  pitiiiil : 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it;  yet  she  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  snch  a  man :  she  thanked  me  \ 
And  hade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  shoald  bnt  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.    Upon  this  hint  IspakeJ* 

That  hint  we  cannot  like.  It  sounds  to  much  like  the  ^  encourage- 
ments "  given  by  ^  sweet  girls  "  now-a-days.  A  true  woman  may  in- 
deed unguardedly  betray  her  love  in  a  thousand  ways ;  but  she  will 
ever  seek  to  guard  it.  Beautiful  is  the  struggle  between  native  frank- 
ness and  guilelessness,  and  innate  shrinking  modesty.  Ever  would 
she 


*  Be  woo'd, 


"And  most  nnsonght  be  won." 

And  he  who  can  appreciate  such  a  woman  will  not  ask  for  the  dark 
eye  that  flashes  back  to  his,  more  than  the  love  he  offers  on  hb  bend- 
ed knee;  better,  the  soft,  trembling  hand  should  be  half  withdrawn, 
and  nothing  but  the  embarassed  silence  and  the  crimsoned  cheek, 
show  the  glad  fluttering  of  the  heart  within.  Better  to  seek  himself 
into  the  depths  of  that  heart  unfathomed  before ;  and  draw  forth 
from  the  inmost  sanctuary,  the  silent  confession  which  all  the  world 
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beside  coald  not  have  won.  Never  can  ambition  have  place  in  soch 
a  woman's  heart  Never  will  she  talk  of  "  woman^s  rights"  ; — her 
whole  8oal  shrinks  back  from  moving  a  hair's  breadth  from  her 
sphere.  If  she  be  gi&ed  with  a  brilliant  imagination,  that  Gothic 
window  of  the  mind  that  turns  the  light  of  common  day  to  softest 
tints  of  beauty,  they  will  play  only  around  her  quiet  home.  If  en- 
dowed with  that  true  fire  from  heaveo,  tbe  poetry  of  .heart  which  U 
thriUingly  alive  to  every  great  and  generous  sentiment,  and  worships, 
with  whole-souled  devotion,  the  nobleness  of  self-denial,  and  the 
bravery  that  dares,  through  every  danger  to  pursue  the  right,  yet  he 
who  has  won  that  noble  heart  and  can  draw  forth  its  secret  thoughts, 
will  find  it  trembling  to  enter  upon  the  voyage  of  life — ^fearful  lest 
she  fail  to  realize  the  high  ideal  she  has  formed  of  what  the  chosen  of 

her  love  merits  at  her  bauds. But  where  have  we  got  to  ?  and 

how  "  literary  ladies"  and  "  social  reformists"  would  pounce  upon 
us,  if  they  only  thought  us  worthy  of  their  notice. 

We  would  fain  tbiuk  that  from  our  subject,  is  deduced  the  true 
Philosophy  of  Love.  And  why  should  it  not  have  its  Philosopy  ? 
True,  many  sneer  at  it  as  a  disease,  that  like  the  measles,  seizes  upon 
youth,  and  when  once  well  over,  never  troubles  man  again.  There 
is  such  love,  to  be  sure ;  and  there  are  such  men  who  catch  it,  or  fall 
in  it,  rather.  We  well  remember  hearing  an  old  lady,  whom  we  ven- 
erate, describe  this  affection,  and  give  it  the  expressive  name  of'*  calf- 
love" ; — and  so  long  as  the  fear  of  "  calf-love"  then  impressed  upon 
us,  remains  befbre  our  eyes,  we  think  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
bringing  sorrow  to  the  gray  hairs  of  Alma  Mater,  by  contracting 
matrimony,  while'tiedjto  her  apron  strings.  But  we  do  believe,  and 
will  believe  in  love,  the  'same  in  kind  as  that  which  binds  the  angels 
and  the  spirits  of  the  just ; — for  both  are  founded  on  high  esteem ; 
bpth  are  S^ed  on  loveliness  and  -goodness  and  nobleness,  living  and 
personified.  It  is  indeed,  in  some  respects,  peculiar ; — ^it  has  its  home 
on  earth ;  its  path  lies  through  a  wilderness  world  ;  it  meets  sore  sor- 
rows ;  and  lavishes  on  one  dear  object  an  affection  that  is  in  Heaven 
the  common  property  of  all.  But  more  deeply  and  tenderly  they 
love  who  have  wept  together  over  buried  hopes ;  and  though  conjugal 
affection  be  so  exclusive  as  to  shut  out  all  the  world  from  its  peculiar 
joys,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  narrow  love ;  for  the  heart  that  is 
large  enough  to  hold  it,  must  be  large  enough  to  take  a  world  beside, 
into  all  its  due  regard* 
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And  as  Love  has  its  trae  Philosophy,  so  it  has  its  peculiar  treatis* 
es.  And  whj  should  it  not  have  its  treatises  ?  Does  not  the  subject 
come  home  closely  enough  to  '^  men^s  business  and  bosoms''  ?  True, 
many  works  of  fiction  are  world-wide  of  the  mark.  Bulwer  has 
sought  to  breathe  love's  burning  words ; — but  ^  Zanoni"  and  "  Ernest 
Maltravers"  are  strange  fire.  James  has  tried  to  picture  it ; — but 
his  is  only  outward  ministering  ; — he  never  was  within  the  veil.  A 
host  of  less  distinguished  men  have  mistaken  sensuality  for  its  warmth, 
or  sentiment  and  unearthly  romance  for  Its  purity  and  poetry  of  heart. 
The  great  and  good  are  divided  in  their  opinions  of  works  of  fiction, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  putting  them  4nto  the  hands  of  youth. 

But  taking  the  question's  dark  side,  and  admitting  the  dangers  of 
such  works,  yet,  if  these  dangers  are  surmounted,  there  must  be  pro- 
fit from  them.  We  do  not  think  novels  the  worst  of  books  ;  but  even 
if  they  were,  *^  the  worst  books  are  sometimes  the  best ;  they  compel 
us  to  think."  For,  one  who  has  learned  to  judge  of  works  of  fiction, 
has  learned  to  judge  of  human  nature  in  some  of  its  most  important 
earthly  relations.  He  reads  Bulwer  and  James,  and  even  Scott,  and 
thinks  he  loves  just  such  ideals.  The  danger  Is,  that  he  may  stop 
short  in  his  eri'or,  and  take  a  step  that  will  render  life  ^unhappy. 
But  if  the  delusion  passes  off,  he  will  be  less  liable  to  be  deceived  in 
real  life ; — he  has  found  out  what  is  not  suited  to  him ;  and  what  is 
more,  he  has  found  out  what  he  is  not  suited  for.  He  will  come  to 
seek  in  some  walk  of  every-day  life,  our  Desdemona,  or  the  originals 
of  those  pictures  drawn  by  that  Shakespeare  of  novelists,  Currer 
Bell. — "  But  these  are  unreal  pictures  of  life.  Can  such  characters 
be  found  ?"  Truly  they  can.  Few  are  the  characters  depicted  in 
novels,  which  cannot  be  found  somewhere  in  life ;  though  the  circum- 
stances into  which  their  subjects  are  thrown,  are  often  unnatural  or 
uncommon  enough.  There  are  noble  men  and  noble  women  on  Earth, 
and  many  of  them  not  far  from  our  homes.  Many  a  "  Caroline" 
lives  among  the  pure-browed  maidens  of  New  England ;  there  is 
many  a  "  Shirley"  among  the  wild,  warm-hearted  daughters  of  the 
South ;  and  the  heart  of  *'  Jane  Eyre"  herself,  is  beating  in  many  an 
original,  sterling  woman  of  the  West. 

Out*  subject  warrants  us  in  thinking  that  the  idea  of  a  ^  love  mar- 
riage" is  neither  Utopian  nor  silly.  And  we  cannot  believe  that  any 
circumstances  in  life  can  make  it  a  duty,  to  promise  solemnly  to  ^'  love^ 
cherish  and  protect"  one,  for  whom  no  higher  sentiment  than  respect. 
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is  entertained.  It  is  not  every  one  whom  we  esteem  and  whose  ex- 
cellent qualities  we  acknowledge,  that  we  can  admit  to  oar  secret 
hearts.  Forms  of  good  character  are  greatly  varied ;  and  love  de^ 
mands  that  both  its  subjects  be  alike,  and  yet  anlike ; — each  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  but  who  yet  can  be  the  same ; — this  mild  and  meek, 
but  capable  of  rousing  to  noble  deeds,  all  man's  sterner  soul ; — thai, 
strong  and  steady  on  the  battle-fields  of  life,  but  gentle  at  his  fireside ; 
and  able  to  make,  with  softest  touch,  the  wild,  sweet  music  of  a  wo- 
man's heart.  Surely,  no  claims, — not  even  those  of  religion,  come  in 
such  shape  as  to  debar  those  worthy,  from  this  precious  boon.  From 
that  same  sacred  page,  where  we  read, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'*  we  read  also,  •*  Rejoice  in  the  wife 
of  thy  youth."  We  cannot  think  a  marriage  of  convenience,  duty, 
even  though  it  be  of  religious  convenience.  True,  they  who  have 
for  life's  great  object  its  only  grand  and  glorious  end,  will  often  meet 
on  the  highest  ground  of  sympathy  and  love ;  but  even  such,  whether 
breaking  the  bread  of  life  on  distant  shores,  or  living  as  strangers  in 
their  native  land,  and  though  their  dearest  portion  is  above  the  stars, 
should  yet  have  by  fheir  side  their  hearts'  best  choice  on  earth ; — for 
they,  of  all  our  race  most  need  it. 

We  have  hardly  room  for  a  single  reflection  on  the  broken  words 
of  Othello: 

"  My  wife !  my  wife !  what  wife  1 — I  have  no  wife : 
—  I  pray  you  in  yonr  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  nnlacky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am : 

then  must  yon  speak 

Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,  • 

of  one,  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Jndean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe." 

If  the  sacred  oracles  and  the  voice  of  experience  alike  warn  us  to 
lay  up  no  treasures  on  earth,  because  they  pass  away,  yet  the  very 
frailty  of  earthly  ties  should  make  us  'careful  of  underating  them. 
These  ties,  when  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe  them,  cannot 
indeed  be  severed  here.  For  it  is  the  imperfect  wall  on  which  the 
ivy  takes  its  firmest  hold,  and  the  blast  that  breaks  the  outer 
branches  of  the  oak,  only  shows  us  how  firmly  it  is  set ;  and  true  affec- 
tion is  ever  the  stronger  for  bearing  witli  the  infirmities  of  its  ol^'ect. 
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But  though  our  loved  ones  cannot  be  estranged,  they  are  mortal ; 
and  the  silent  reproaches  of  the  grave  is  agony  to  the  generous  soul. 
Oar  friends  are  with  us  but  to-day  ;  therefore  should  gentleness  and 
courtesy  mark  all  our  bearing  towards  them.  The  hearts  all  our 
own  to-day,  are  cold  to-morrow,  and  we  go  mourning  many  years,  for 
we  cannot  follow  them  for  forgiveness  to  the  land  where  th«^  are 
gone. 


^MW^^>N^rf^ 


THE  DYING  SWAN. 


TRAKSIATED  FBOM  THB '^PABAMTTHIBN"  OF  HZROEB. 

"  Mast  I  alone  then  mute  and  songleas  be  '* 
ThnB  to  himself  the  still  swan  sighing  said, 
As  he  moved  on  npon  the  placid  sea. 
In  the  soft  radiance  of  the  evening-red. 


*'  Tea  1  I  almost  alone  in  the  wide  throng 
Of  feathered  beings ;  jet  I  enry  not 
To  common  birds  their  harsh,  unmeaning  song, 
I  have  no  wish  to  share  their  noisy  lot 


But  thee,  soft  Philomel !  I  envy  thee, 
As  spell-bound  through  the  waves  I  slowly  float, 
And  linger,  dazzled,  in  heayen*8  brilliancy, 
Drinking  the  music  of  thy  raptoroos  note. 


How  would  I  sing  thee,  golden  eTening  sky  I 
Sing  of  my  blisa,  and  of  thy  rosy  glance^ 
Thou  glorious  sun !  and  plunge  myself  and  die 
In  the  bright  mirror  of  thy  countenance  1" 


Down  plunged  the  ravished  swan,  and  when  once  more, 
Above  the  placid  waves  he  raised  his  head, 
The  inn-god,  Phcsbua,  stood  upon  the  shore. 
Divine  in  beauty,  and  thus  gently  said : 
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^"  -  ■    ■  ■  I  ■  '  ■  ■  ■    '    -  ■     ■!     .1  I  ■  I  ■  I 

Bright  lovely  being,  the  request,  which  thou 
Host  nourished  in  thy  secret  breast  so  long, 
And  which  could  ne'er  be  granted  theo  till  now, 
Is  granted  and  thou  bast  the  gift  of  tFOUg  !" 


He  touched  him  with  his  lyre  as  thus  he  spoke, 
Attuned  the  swan,  while  yet  the  voice  ho  heard, 
To  an  Immortars  song  : — then  first  awoke 
The  heavenly  music  of  ApoUo*s  bird. 


He  ponred  the  strains  from  out  his  joyous  breast 
Of  the  bright  god  of  beauty  ;  glad  and  free, 
He  sang  his  life  so  innocent  and  blest, 
The  glorious  sun,  and  the  bright-glancing  sea. 


Soft  as  his  form  was  the  harmonious  strain. 
Far  o'er  the  waves  he  poured  the  music  sweet, 
Till  he,  enraptured,  found  himself  again, 
Even  in  £lysium,  at  Apollo's  feet 

The  song,  which  unto  him  in  life  had  been 
By  Phoebus  granted,  must  his  death*song  be ; 
For  he  the  aspect  of  a  God  had  seen, 
And  heard  the  tones  of  immorulity. 

Enraptured  sank  he  at  Apollo's  feet, 
To  list  hiB  god-like  strains,  his  lyre's  soft  breath ; 
And  his  fond  mate  soon  joined  him,  who  in  sweet 
And  plaintive  song  had  mourned  him  even  till  death. 

And  fair  Aphrodite  did  love  themVell, 
Took  them  her  own  peculiar  charge  to  be ; 
And  when  she  rode  forth  in  her  chariot  shell. 
Graceful  they  bore  her  o'er  the  sparkling  sea. 


Be  patient  then,  and  calm,  oh  hoping  heart! 
What  is  denied  thee  in  thine  earthly  lot. 
While  from  thy  weakness  thou  canst  bear  it  not, 
That  shall  the  moment  of  thy  death  impart 
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FAREWELL. 


rv^c^J 


Farowell  1    And  can'st  thou  say  farewell 

With  rach  a  calm  and  careless  tone ! 
And  as  a  slight  toj  cast  away 

The  truest  heart  thon  e'er  shalt  own ! 
Oh,  once  within  those  soft  dark  eyes 

There  welled  a  fount  of  sacred  feeling, 
And  to  my  sonl  their  sw^t  replies 

Came  like  the  waves  of  blissfal  healing, 
But  now  this  coldness  like  a  spell 
Freezes  my  heart— yet  can'st  thou  say  **  Farewell,** 


II 

If  thou  can'st  gase  upon  the  Past 

With  an  untouched,  untroubled  heart, 
And  know  that  Love  can  ne*or  re-bind 

The  links  he  wove — once  torn  apart— 
If  thou  canst  set  thy  bark  afloat 

Fearless  upon  life's  changing  river, 
If  thon  canst  sing  the  songs  of  yore 

With  a  light  heart  as  gay  as  ever, 
Then  let  me  grieve  alone — too  well 
1  know  thou'rt  changed— that  thou  can^st  say  **  Farewell.' 


HI 

But,  lady,  if  at  evening  hour 

Thy  heart  should  ever  backward  turn, 
And  thoughts  of  me  steal  o'er  thy  Soul 

Like  the  sweet  stars  that  o'er  thee  bum. 
Oh,  think  not  that  my  love  has  been 

A  Meteor's  gleam,  a  moment's  feeling. 
But  like  the  soft  and  tender  eve 

A  thousand  rays  of  light  revealing. 
My  love  had  wrapped  thee  like  a  veil 
Of  golden  hopes — but  now  farewell— farewell. 

w  B. 
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^  EDITORS'  CORNER. 

"  Tell  as  som  moral  thing  that  we  may  lere 
Som  wit  and  then  wol  we  gladly  her©.** 

Chaxicer. 

'*  For  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?" 

Irving, 

"01  ask  not." 

Mrs.  Ilemans. 

Many  a  week  has  passed  away  since  we  gave  thee  onr  parting  benison  and 
bade  thee  farewell,  while  bright  anticipations  and  glorious  Tisions  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing crowded  thick  upon  us.    Those  visions  have  become  realities — ^realities  too 
long  since  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.     Many  a  valiant  turkey  snr- 
rendered  at  discretion  and  many  a  plum-pudding  disappeared,  or  as  Headly 
would  say,  "  went  down  amidst  the  terrible  onset,"  or  "  melted  away  like  wreaths 
of  snow."    The  long  winter  vacation  has  gone  and  we  have  waked  to  these  stem 
realities  of  life — the  College  bell  and  morning  recitations.    But  the  remembrance 
'  of  that  vacation  lingers  with  us,  gladdening  our  hearts  and  casting  sunshine 
aroand  our  path.     Its  scenes  are  treasured  among  the  precious  memories  of  the 
past,  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart  where  Stewart  and  Butler  are  never  ad- 
mitted.     We  would  fain  call  up  those  joyous  scenes  and  gaze  for  a  moment  on 
their  never  fading  beauties. 
A  Winter  Vacation !    What  thoughts  do  the  very  words  awaken !    What  are 
•     all  other  vacations  compared  with  this !     The  cold  north  wind  sends  the  blood 
swiftly  through  the  veins.    Health  is  mantling  every  check  and  giving  vigor  to 
every  muscle.      The  long  evening  passes  swiftly  away  while  happy  faces  tell  how 
joyously  it  passes.    Then  there  are  weddings,  and  frolics,  and  parties,  all  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  observance  of  Thanksgiving,  and  the  commencement  of  a  Kew 
Year  and  in  which  are  assembled 

"  loving  friends 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay." 

Then,  too,  those  rfeigh-rides,  worth  enongh  alone  to  compensate  a  thousand 
times  for  every  thing  unpleasant  connected  with  Winter. 

The  "  heart  that  is  not  moved,"  while  its  jlosscssor  is  borne  swiftly  along  in  the 
bright  starry  night  to  the  music  of  the  bells,  with  some  bright  earth  angel  by  hi» 
side,  "  is  fit  for  treasons." 

"  Hear  the  sledges  with  theu*  bells — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  ft  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinko, 
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In  the  icy  air  of  night! 

While  the  stars  that  oyersprinUe 

All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalliiie  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnahttlation  that  so  musically  veils 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells. 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells.*' 

The  Village  Lyceum  must  not  be  forgotten,  where  tbe  youthful  aspirant  for 
literary  honors,  fresh  from  Collej^e  walls,  proceeds  forthwith  to  deliver  a  Lecture* 
The  dignified  Collfge  Senior  dei.:^T»ing  to  relax  his  stem  features  only  by  a  compas- 
sionate smile,  and  the  sneering  Sophomore  carping  at  every  word,  make  up  no 
part  of  that  audience.  There  are  old  men,  who  thoagh  generally  disposed  to  speak 
dispararrin^ly  of  the  present  generation,  will  acknowledge  the  ability  of  the  youth 
who  talks  fast  and  used  words  that  have  tor  tJiem  no  meaning.  There  are  many 
who  are  grateful  for  anything  to  vary  tlie  monotony,  and  who  seem  in  some  meas- 
ure  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  new  idea.  Then  there  is  another  class  whose  pres- 
ence has  cheered  many  a  lecturer's  heart,  and  without  whose  approving  smiles  he 
would  place  little  value  on  his  *^  vote  of  thanks."  Instinctively  does  the  lecturer 
tarn  to  that  array  of  marshaled  hoods  on  one  side  of  the  house.  Great  is  generally 
the  admiration  of  this  mixed  assembly  and  the  memory  of  him  whoso  advent  hag 
made  an  epoch  in  their  little  village  is  cherished  with  growing  admiration.  For 
all  those  who  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  the  Valedictory,  whose  claims  to  genina 
have  been  disregarded  and  who  are  unnoticed  among  the  general  mass,  there  is 
yet  hope  from  this  source.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  come  back,  convinced  that 
there  are  those  who  can  appreciate  merit  and  that  there  is  a  tribunal  before  which 
his  virtues  can  "  plead  trumpet  tongued  "  and  have  their  claims  allowed. 

Despair  not  then,  though  thou  art  numbered  among  the  undistinguished 
throng.  Remember  your  old  reading  book's  injunction — slightly  clianged  per- 
haps— •' If  you  would  make  speeches,  live,  love  and  be  remembered,  hie  thee  to 
the  mountains." 


"  Art  thou  J  my  Gregory,  forever  fled  ?** 

BeaUie* 

**  But  first  whom  shall  we  send 
Insearclk*' 

Milton. 

"  Set  up  in  ostentation,  made  the  gaze, 
The  gaudy  centre  of  the  public  eye." 

Young,- 

A  little  before  the  close  of  last  term  Winkle  suddenly  and  mysteriously  dis- 
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appeared  from  oar  midst.  After  recoyering  ttom  their  saipriBe  at  the  sodden  diS' 
appearance,  the  other  Editors  were  convened  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion. Boniface  presided.  The  Corporal  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  Oba- 
diah  addressed  the  chair  at  his  nsual  length.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was 
TOted  that  the  Corporal  be  despatched  in  search  of  Winkle.  The  Corporal  immc- 
diatelj  commenced  preparations,  and  after  spending  several  days  in  collecting  sap- 
plies  and  making  those  arrangements  which  no  militaiy  man  would  neglect,  he  set 
his  forces  in  motion  and,  by  a  skiliul  and  rapid  movement  shortly  invested 
Springfield.  While  the  Corporal  was  arranging  the  articles  of  capitulation  with 
the  Authorities  of  the  Town,  Winkle  escaped  from  the  place.  Few  military  en- 
terprises have  been  planned  and  executed  with  greater  judgment  and  skill  than 
this,  and  its  failure  was  owing  to  one  of  those  chances  which  are  not  always  under 
the  contiol  of  the  ablest  commanders. 

With  deep  regret  we  are  here  obliged  to  record  the  fact,  that  at  this  time,  when 
a  vigorous  pursuit  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  Winkle's  capture,  the  Cor- 
poral, encountering  in  the  streets  a  militia  company,  entirely  foigot  the  duty  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  for  him  in  the  fact 
that  the  company  were  going  through  certain  strange  and  entirely  original  move- 
ments, at  the  sight  of  which  Turrene  would  have  stood  aghast. 

Having  mastered  this  new  system  of  military  tactics,  by  diligent  amplication  do- 
ring  four  days,  the  Corporal  seems  to  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and 
as  all  traces  of  the  object  of  pursuit  were  lost,  he  resolved  to  call  a  council  of  war. 
Boniface  and  Obadiah  were  forthwith  summoned  from  their  pedagogical  labors,  and 
a  lawyer  was  despatched  to  take  the  deposition  of  Van  Twiller.  After  several 
meetings,  and  long  discussions,  which  are  recorded  among  the  "  Transactions  "  of 
the  Board,  Obadiah  read  a  paper  which  seemed  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  this  paper  Obadiah  first  considered  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Winkle.  In  the 
second  place  he  maintained  tliat  he  must  have  drowned  himself  in  the  Connectieut 
river ;  and  in  the  third  place  that  ho  might  probably  be  recovered  by  draining  the 
river.  So  convincing  were  the  arguments  by  which  these  positions  were  main- 
tained, that  it  was  immediately  voted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  some  com- 
pany, for  the  draining  of  Connecticut  river.  Just  at  this  time  the  arrival  of  one  of 
our  exciianges,  The  Oakbacon  Gazette,  relieved  us  of  our  anxieties,  and  gave  us 
hope  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Oiis  lost  limb  to  the  body  Editorial.  For 
the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  copy  from  the  Gazette  the  article  relating  to  Mr* 
Winkle. 

"On  Tuesday  last  our  citizens  were  greatly  taken  by  surprise,  by  the  sadden  arri- 
val of  Nathaniel  Winklo,  TCsfj.,  of  the  Indicator.  News  was  soon  ditTuscd  thronph 
the  villflfre  that  Mr.  Winkle  was  to  lecture  to  our  citizens  on  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
Icwinp:  day.  Precisely  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  aj»])ointcd  evening,  wc  offered  our 
wife  our  arm  and  prooeetlcd  to  the  Town  Hull.  We  perceived  the  lecturer  in  the 
desk  on  our  entrance,  and  recognized  him  instantaneously,  notwithstanding  he  has 
considerably  changed.  We  expected  to  see  him  changed.  There  is  no  class  nppn 
which  their  laliors  prodnce  such  an  effect  as  the  class  of  Editors,  especially  those 
like  the  Ediofrs  of  the  In<li9ator  and  Gazette,  who  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  moral 
questions  of  the  day.  The  duties  of  an  Editor  of  the  Indicator  are  well  known 
to  be  overwhelming.    They  require  a  constitution  firm  as  a  stone  fence. 
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We  observed  that  the  orator  was  eating  peanats,  but  we  were  not  surprised  at 
this  for  weVe  known  him  from  a  boy  remarkably  attached  to  that  vegetable.  We 
suppose  his  peanuts  must  hare  lasted  him  about  ten  minutes,  and  we  were  just  go- 
ing to  send  a  boy  for  another  cent's  worth  when  the  orator  arose,  looking  a  little 
fierce,  but  not  much  discomposed.  He  commenced  in  a  rery  solemn  and  impres- 
BiTc  manner.  *  Rome,^  said  he,  looking  calmly  around,  ^  Rome  is  fallen — Greece 
is  no  more,  as  also  Palmyra  with  its  hundred  gates.  Carthage  lies  in  ruins,  but 
Mary  Huss  no  longer  weeps  over  its  ashes ,  for  the  American  Eagle  has  risen  into 
the  lumeniferous  ether,  while  the  eyes  of  an  astonished  universe  are  gazing 
upon  the  transcendant  spectacle,  and  wo  may  imagine  that  the  spirits  of  Mary 
Huss  and  Silly,  and  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  are  attending  its  upward  flight ' 
I^anguage  is  wholly  inadequate  to  describe  the  emotions  of  the  audience  at 
this  juncture.  Two  young  ladies  were  carried  out  in  a  fit.  We  said  to  our  wife  and 
daughter, '  be  calm,'  but  wc  confess  the  tears  came  into  our  eyes.  The  Mary 
Huss  touchingly  alluded  to  by  the  speaker,  we  think  must  have  been  a  sister  of 
Mr.  John  Huss,  who  our  readers  will  recollect  once  suffered  martyrdom.  We 
intend  to  review  his  works  soon,  when  M^e  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  farther  in 
relation  to  his  sister.     He  was  a  man  of  talent. 

The  orator  then  proceeded  to  divide  his  discourse  into  the  following  general  di- 
visions :— 

1st  The  American  Eagle  as  it  was. 

2d.   The  American  Eagle  as  it  is. 

3d.   The  American  Eagle  as  it  will  be. 

4th.  The  American  Eagle  considered  in  general. 

5th.  Moral  Reflections. 

The  reader  will  see  at  a  glance  what  a  field.was  opened  for  one  of  Mr.  Win- 
kle's powers.  And  in  fact,  Mr.  Winkle  outdid  himself.  We  don't  now  recollect 
of  anyworkinthe  living  or  dead  languages,  excepting  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
and  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  we  should  be  willing  to  place  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  address  of  Mr.  Winkle.  The  following  eloquent  passage 
struck  us  as  almost  prophetic : — 'The  Sam  Knights,'*  said  the  speaker,  *  attempt- 
ed to  overthrow  Rome.  What  was  their  fate,  and  where  are  they  now  ?  They 
failed  and  long  since  were  utterly  annihilated.  So  shall  it  be  with  the  foes  of  the 
American  Eagle.  '  They  shall  perish  and  their  memory  shall  be  blotted  from  the 
scroll  of  human  existence.  But  the  American  Eagle,  expanding  its  earth-embrac- 
ing pinions — holding  in  its  talons  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  screaming 
out  its  triumphal  song  shall  mount  upward — upward,  forever,'  The  speaker's  at- 
titude at  this  moment  was  imposing  in  the  extreme.  His  majestic  figure  was 
drawn  up  as  though  it  had  been  suspended  by  a  rope  to  the  ceiling — his  eye  wa» 
fixed  upon  the  skylight  and  his  right  arm  was  elevated  in  the  same  direction. 

The  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  was  truly  affecting.  Tears  flowed 
firom  many  an  eye  as  the  autlior  spoke  of  having  left  a  numerous  circle  of  friends 
who  now  mourned  his  loss  and  declined  receiving  comfort}    of  having  abandoned 

*  These  Knights  we  think  must  have  been  a  numerous  family,  to  have  made 
sach  an  attempt.  We  are  authorized  to  say  that  Tom  Knight,  ihc  Grocer,  was 
not  related  to  this  familv. — £d.  of  Gaz, 
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the  paths  of  science,  and  of  having  torn  himself  from  his  favorite  Zoological  por- 
saits  in  order  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  American  Eagle.  We  were  strongly 
reminded  of  Luther  as  he  spoke  of  his  firm  determination  to  do  his  duty,  notwith. 
standing  all  the  allurements  of  pleasure— the  attractions  of  science— the  entrcaiics 
of  friends,  and  the  opposition  of  enemies. 

On  Friday  next  we  shall  publish  the  entire  speech,  in  a  convenient  form  for  dis- 
tribution. Sabbath  Schools  and  Sewing  Societies,  taking  a  considerable  quantity, 
will  be  supplied  at  reduced  rates.  Let  the  friends  of  the  American  Eagle,  and 
all  who  desire  the  promotion  of  sound  morality,  aid  us  in  the  dissemination  of  this 
work.*' 


It  is  probably  not  yet  generally  known  that  an  extensive  publishing  house  in 
this  place,  has  in  press  a  Drama  which  will  shortly  appear.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  mention  the  author's  name,  but  being  desirous  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers,  we  bribed  the  Printer's  Devil  to  hook  for  us  some  of  the  proof  sheets. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  following,  which  constitutes  one  entire  scene. 

Scene  ii. 

Place— Phenix  Row.    Time— 2,  P.  M. 
[Enter  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Indicator.] 
Editor — The  cause  thereof,  I  cannot  explain,  I  do  not  know 
But  for  me  there's  a  magic  charm  in  Phenix  Row. 
After  dinner  I  wttik  here,  when,  tranquil  and  calm 
I  would  not  for  the  world  do  e'en  the  least  harm. 
Here  can  I  gaze  on  "  learning's  green  retreat," 
And  yon  Village  Church  is  best  seen  from  this  street; 
Those  mighty  colums  1  tis  alone  from  this  place 
That  I  can  view  those  works — the  pride  of  our  race, 
I  do  not  like  to  stand  in  front,  or  very  near, 
Those  pillars  to  my  senses  so  o'erwhelraing  do  appear, 
But  while  I  my  walk  down  this  street  pursue, 
With  a  little  care,  the  work  I  can  safely  view. 
Here,  I  usually  pause  and  take  my  stand, 
With  this  valuable  Grocery  close  at  hand  j  ^ 

Firmly  grasping  this  post,  with  a  beating  heart — 
I  turn  my  eyes — lo,  there  stands  the  work  of  art. 
Then  often  a  Fairy  or  some  one  of  the  Graces 
Happens  along  all  arrayed  in  satins  and  laces. 
O,  there's  no  other  place  I  so  lo,ve  to  frequent 
As  this  where  so  many  a  joyous  hour  Pve  spent. 
But  to-day  a  strange  sort  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me ; 
I  feel  a  presentiment  that  some  danger's  before  me. 
That  the  mind  of  an  Editor  oft  in  the  future  foresees — 
[Enter  Printer's  Devii] 
Ha !  what  dost  thou  here. 
Printer's  Devil— ^ome  copy,  if  you  please. 
J?rf.— Copy  !  Good  Heavens !  what  can  the  fellow  mean, 
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Such  an  hard-hearted  wretch  surely  never  was  seen. 
Monster  insatiate  1  will  thou  ne^er  be  content  ? 
Tell  me,  have  I  not  copy  unto  thee  sent  1 

Devil — Gone,  all  gone,  and  there  is  left  me  still, 
A  void  which  nothing  bnt  copy  ever  can  fill* 

Ed. — Gone  !  it  cannot  be.  [Aside.]  I  have  my  fears 
Lest  the  fellow  has  hooked  for  the  Express  those  ideas — 
Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done  ^ith  those  reflections  so  sage. 
Which  I  thoaght  would  surely  last  thee  an  age. 
Didst  ponder  them  well  ?    I  expected  that  you 
Would  carefully  read  those  long  pages  through. 

Devil — My  dear  sir,  I  hope  yon  did  n't  suppose 
That  even  the  Devil  would  read  pieces  like  those. 

Ed. — O  that  some  guardian  goddess  would  bestow 
Some  weapon  which  would  lay  this  monster  low. 
{Editor  seizes  Printer's  Devil  by  the  throat.] 

Devil — Forbear,  good  sir,  spare,  O  spare  my  life- 
Say,  hast  not  at  home  some  loving  w^fe  ? 

Ed. — Not  one. 

Devil— But  hast  not  been  or  dost  not  hope  to  be 
In  love  1 

Ed. — ^Ha  !  Fm  not  sure  but  at  last  thou  hast  me, 
Bnt  dost  think  that  therefore  I  will  let  thee  go  ? 
Those  words  sealed  thy  fate,  as  soon  thou  shalt  know. 
What  comfort  could  be  taken  in  possessing  a  wife 
While  you  survived  to  trouble  and  vex  my  life  ? 

Devd — O,  if  e'er  thou  hast  loved  then  list  to  my  talc, 
And  my  story  so  simple  shall  o'er  thy  fell  purpose  prevait. 
I  am  a  lover ;  mcthinks  e'en  at  this  moment  I  see, 
Just  turning  the  comer,  the  form  of  my  *^  fair  ladye ;" 
Tor  me  she  ever  watches  at  set  of  yon  sun, 
When  the  long  weary  work  of  the  day  is  done, 
And  when  no  more  I  return,  sure  her  heart  will  break, 
And  tears  will  flow  for  her  lost  lover's  sake. 
Think  what  grief  and  disti-ess  will  her  bosom  tear; 
For  her  sake,  I  beg, — on  my  knees  I  implore  thee, — spare. 

Ed. — My  heart  relents,  I  think  that  I'll  spare  thee  this  time^ 
Bnt  beware  how  you  ever  repeat  this  crime — 
I'll  drug  thee  with  poisons — I'll  dose  thee  with  poppy— 
I'll  send  thee  to 

Devil — I  must  have  some  more  copy. 
[Editor  seizes  Printer^s  Devil  and  is  just  strangling  Aim,  when  enter  Printer^  foUowed 
by  the  "  Amherst  Invincihles^^     Grand  flourish — TVimpets  sound — Drums  fcecrf.] 

Captain — Soldiers,  close  up,  stand  firm  and  let  every  nun 
Keep  his  eye  on  his  Captain,  who  is  leading  the  van. 

Lieutenant — [To  Capl.]  Captain,  methinks  it  would  be  more  discreet 
and  much  the  best  way 
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To  bait  and  obtain  reinforcements,  as  soon  as  we  may, 
For  I  perceive  that  this  fellow  has  a  monstrous  jack-knife. 
Which  looks  lar{^  enough  to  take  e'en  a  Captain's  life. 
[  Captain  turns  pale  through  excess  of  valor,  and  retires  precipHateitf  to  th£  rear,] 

Capt.—lFrom  the  rear.]— Soldiers,  make  ready— take  aim— firo* 
Lieutenant,  is  be  dead  ? 

Lieut. — He'll  soon  expire, 
Or  at  least  he  ought  to;  though  I  rather  suspect 
That  powder  alono  don't  hare  much  effect 

iU— Captain,  I  would  not  shed  blood  and  V\\  listen  to  reason ; 
Tell  me  why  this  attack  so  entirely  out  of  season  ? 

Oi/jf am— You  have  broken  the  law,  for  I  think  all  must  see 
That  this  can't  be  a  case  of  felo  de  se  -, 
For  protection  of  life  many  laws  have  been  made, 
For  the  good  of  the  public  they  must  be  obeyed. 
Now  I  think  you  must  see  that  wcVc  bound  to  seize 
And  properly  punish  the  one  who  does  acts  like  these. 

£d. — Captain,  "  it  must  be  so,  thou  reasoncst  well,** 
And  yet  if  I  my  many  griefs  should  tell 
Thy  heart  would  melt — thy  brains  likemse, 
And  all  pour  forth  in  torrents  from  thy  eyes. 
Secst  thou  that  youth  ?  it  is  the  Printer's  Devil, 
A  being  that  in  other's  woes  delights  to  revel ; 
With  his  cries  for  "  more  copy  "  he  besets  my  path 
With  his  cries  for  "  more  copy  "  he  awakes  my  wrath  \ 
Those  cries  haunt  my  di-earas,  my  sweet  slumbers  break. 
In  terrible  anguish  oft  from  deep  sleep  I  awak. 
Take  him  good  Captain,  quickly  take  him  away 
And  to  some  barren  rock  chain  him  fast  I  pray. 

Printer — My  Devil  you  see,  there  prostrate  belies, 
His  fair  features  scratched  and  blackened  his  eyes. 
This  poor  Devil's  compel led,-«h is  fate  makes  me  sigh, — 
The«public  with  intellectual  food  to  supply ; 
Unto  him  a  famishing  public  are  sending  their  cry, 
Give  ns  bread,  give  us  bread,  we  shall  starve,  we  shall  die. 
f  7b  Editor.]  Yon  see,  my  good  sir,  how  pitiful  and  sad  is  his  lot^ 
Escape  from  the  public,  ho  well  knows  he  cannot — 
They  call  for  some  food,  and  for  him  nought  remains 
But  to  serve  them  np  something  if  it  be  his  own  brains, — 
His  own  brains,  did  I  say  ?  Alas  I  there's  none  lefk  him, 
Of  them,  the  Express  has  long  since  completely  bereft  him; 
And  now  nought  is  left  for  the  poor  wight  to  do 
But  with  tears  and  entreaties  to  supplicate  yon.. 

Ed. — Orood  friends  I  perceive  now  wherein  I  have  erred, 
This  poor  fellow's  situation  I  ne'er  before  heard. 
If  you'll  forgive  me  this  time  and  accept  an  apology, 
Soon  a  treatise  I'll  bring  him  upon  Entomology.— [£x<*ttiU  omM$.] 
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MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

A  fondness  for  transcendental  literature  has  become  the  '^  ruling 
passion"  of  the  age,  and  has  perhaps  served  to  deepen  the  long  exist- 
ing and  wisely  founded  prejudice  against  the  fictitious  productions  of 
French  talent.  They  meet  with  a  comparatively  slight  portion  of  the 
enthusiastic  praise  so  liberally  lavished  on  the  creations  of  German 
fancy,  and  even  the  female  novelists  of  la  heUe  France^  pass  beneath 
the  rod  of  unmerciful  criticism.  Vagueness,  is  the  idol  of  the  hour; 
incomprehensibility  the  rail  road  to  popularity;  truth  is  veiled  in  mys- 
ticism ;  reason  is  dazzled  by  philosophy,  and  common  sense  forsakes 
the  stage,  where  it  would  stock  unrecognized — the  Great  Unknown. 

There  is  no  name  among  the  authoresses  of  her  own  land,  whose 
celebrity  has  been  more  widely  extended  than  that  of  Madame  de 
Stael ;  and,  without  being  exempt  from  the  imperfections  which  sully 
the  works  of  many  among  the  famous  authors  of  France,  we  discov- 
er in  her's  less  to  censure,  and  more  to  admire.  Her  faults,  exag- 
geration of  feeling,  and  a  confirmed  confidence  in  her  own  opinions, 
amounting  almost  to  prejudice,  are  those  into  which  a  strong  and  self- 
relying  mind,  united  to  an  ardent  disposition  would  be  likely  to  fall. 
In  her  graver  compositions  where  her  real  sentiments  are  apparently 
expressed,  without  the  incumbrance  of  fiction,  there  is  much  which  the 
geuorous  critic  would  fain  pass  over  in  the  "  charity  of  silence,"  but 
though  there  may  be  found  opinions  too  bitter,  and  theories  too  bold, 
to  become  a  woman's  pen,  these  are  decked  in  a  drapery  so  gi'ace- 
ful,  we  half  forget  to  blame  the  impulse  from  which  they  sprang. 
Whatever  may  be  their  defects,  her  writings  must  always  stand  in 
favorable  contrast  with  the  style  of  "  George  Sand"  and  the  too  long 

list  of  her  imitators. 
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There  is  something  too,  that  excites  our  sympathy  in  Madam  de 
StaePs  proud  struggle  for  intellectual  freedom,  her  battling  with  the 
persecutions,  which,  whether  merited  or  not,  left  dark  records  on  the 
disposition  no  opposition  could  subdue,  and  lingered  to  shadow  and 
to  haunt  the  heart  they  had  striven  iu  vain  to  humble.  If,  in  poring 
over  her  brilliant  pages,  the  reader  sometimes  pauses  to  disapprove, 
he  is  tempted  to  condemn  the  cause,  rather  than  the  consequence,  and 
to  lament  the  tyranny  which  mingled  the  waters  of  ^  Marah"  with  a 
fountain  of  thoughts  so  eloquent.  One  of  the  most  instructing,  cer- 
taiqly  the  best  sustained  and  most  powerfully  written,  of  her  produc- 
tions, is  that  whose  publication  was  forbidden — her  work  on  Grer- 
many.  She  excels  in  that  philosophizing  sort  of  composition  which 
combines  the  reflection  of  the  German,  with  the  worldly  tact  of  the 
French  author.  Her  genius  is  thoughtful  rather  than  imaginative,  and 
more  successful  in  depicting  scenes  and  persons  as  they  actually  exist, 
than  in  portraying  them  as  they  might  be.  Her  fictitious  characters 
are  to  unreal ;  her  loftiest  inspirations  desert  her  at  the  threshold  of 
fancy.  The  plots  of  her  novels  are  generally  improbable,  sometimes 
impossible,  and  her  personages,  while  reasoning  most  eloquently,  fre- 
quently act  most  unreasonably.  She  has  no  talent  for  grasping  the 
lifelike  in  trifles.  While  seeking  to  disclose  the  concealed  springs  of 
conduct,  she  neglected  the  trivial  events,  the  bright-spoken  words, 
which  convey  more  vivid  and  accurate  impressions  than  any  lines  of 
profound  portrayal.  The  features  in  her  portraits  are  painted  from 
humanity,  but  they  lack  the  slight  touches  which  give  expression  of 
life.  There  is  always  some  one  delineation  on  which  the  writer 
seems  to  have  lavished  peculiar  care ;  some  being  whose  more  than 
ordinary  beauty  atones  for  any  deficiency  in  the  other  actors  in  the 
novel.  If,  in  the  detail  of  common  occurrences  and  the  working  out 
of  her  plots,  Madam  de  Stael  somtimes  falters,  her  success  in  record- 
ing the  flow  of  feeling,  and  the  troubled  history  of  the  heart's  world, 
has  seldom  been  excelled.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  woman  to  fail  in 
depicting  the  gentle  attributes  of  human  nature  ;  she  has  such  deep 
sympathy  with  their  power,  so  much  knowledge  of  their  influence, 
and  partakes  so  largely  of  the  rein  mensehlich^  that  she  has  only  to 
recall  the  traces,  which  experience  has  written  on  her  own  life,  and 
she  finds  a  key  to  the  emotions  of  others.  In  the  picturing  of  her 
own  sex  in  its  most  intellectual  form.  Madam  de  Stael  has  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate.  Fehaps  even  there  she  is  to  ideal — even  Corinne 
the  high,  the  gifled  and  the  beautiful,  the  "  martyred  saint  t>f  lovers" 
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h  more  of  the  heroine  than  the  woman,  yet  so  lovely  in  her  dream- 
like loftiness,  we  can  scarcely  wish  to  lose  that  beauty  in  one  more 
earthly.  For  those,  the  credulous,  who  have  still  a  faith  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  broken  hearts,  and  who,  like  the  renowned  Sancho,  ^  dote 
on  love  stories,"  few  characters  of  romance  possess  a  deeper  interest, 
than  that  imparted  by  Corinne.  The  mingling  of  woman's  illusions 
with  more  than  woman's  mental  strength,  the  resistance  of  intellect  to 
the  deceptions  of  affection ;  the  concentration  of  all  thought  and 
mind  and  feeling  in  one  unwise,  yet  most  true  devotion,  and  the  grad- 
ual decline  even  of  genius,  beneath  the  sorrow  and  ruin  of  that  sad 
love,  are  told  with  a  graphic  power  which  finds  few  rivals  among  the 
unnumbered  pictures  of  a  passion-worn  heart  Madam  de  Stael  nev- 
er surpassed  the  grace  of  that  portrait,  the  glowing  delineation  of  the 
conflict  between  a  proud  and  solitary  soul  (whose  very  superiority 
made  it  lonely)  with  the  shackling  forms  and  prejudices  of  society  ; 
the  imprudence  of  daring  a  war  so  unequal ;  the  wretchedness  of 
final  submission ;  its  grief  and  its  despair ;  with  the  ever  recurring 
contrast,  in  the  sufferer's  thoughts  of  what  she  was,  with  what  she 
had  been ;  of  the  immortality,  intellect  might  have  won  her,  and  the 
trial  that  love  had  brought  She  tells  the  history  of  her  sex  in  her 
own  declaration — ^  de  tontes  mes  facultis,  la  plus  puissante,  est  celle 
de  souffrir."  Well  might  tears  flow  even  in  her  triumph  hour,  and 
her  cheek  grow  pale  when  praise  was  around  her  in  the  capitol ;  well 
might  an  omen  rest  on  the  leaves  of  that  garland,  and  her  brow  throb 
painfully  beneath  its  pressure  !  Alas  1  too  often  is  the  laurel- wreath 
bathed  with  the  dew  of  sorrowful  tears  ;  and  twined  around  the  poet's 
life,  is  the  sole  green  thing  that  it  can  boast!  Perhaps  no  one 
ever  finished  the  last  exquisite  pages  of  Gorinne,  without  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  that  a  character  so  early  gifted,  whose  aspirations 
were  noble,  and  the  moral  of  whose  destiny  might  have  been  made  so 
beautiful,  should  descend  from  a  station  but  a  *^  little  lower  than  the 
angels,"  to  become  a  mere  love-sick  heroine.  The  transition  is  em- 
blematic of  the  mind  which  depicted  it,  and  evinces  how  strangely 
the  loftly  and  the  frivolous  mingled  in  the  writer's  fancies. 

A  tone  of  exaggerated  and  romantic  despondency  is  a  distinguish- 
ing trait  in  French  fiction,  and  one  so  generally  displayed  as  to  give 
truth  to  Goethe's  remark,  that  the  French  is  essentially  a  '*  literature 
of  despair."  In  our  own  language,  too,  the  tragic  seems  the  most 
popular  portion  of  composition ;  almost  all  the  imaginative  works 
which  create  a  vivid  and  enduring  impression,  are  those  in  wkich  the 
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mournful  predomiDates.     Few  of  the  Waverlj  novels  end  liappil/y 
and  among  them  the  saddest  are  the  greatest  favorites.     We  feel  a 
truer  interest  in  the  dark  career  of  the  Master  of  Bavenswood,  than 
would  be  excited  by  a  gayer  and  more  fortunate  hero  ;  the  gloomy 
fate  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  her  wasted  energies  and  wild  self-reproach 
haunt  us  like  a    troubled  dream^  when  the  happiness  of  Rose  Brad- 
wardine  has  passed  from  our  thoughts ;  and  we  never  recall  Rowena 
in  her  pride  and  loveliness  with  half  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  that 
follows  the  pathway  of  Rebecca  in  her  foreign  pilgrimage,  and  mourns 
the  shadowed  lot  of  a  being  so  beautiful.     In  fiction,  as  in  reality, 
happiness  is  too  transient  to  leave  a  lasting  memory ;  we  learn  from 
experience,  that  the  sorrowful  is  the  true.     '*  Toutes  ies  grandes  pen- 
sees,  viennent  du  ceur,"  was  the  saying  of  Vanvenargne ;  and  Madam 
de  Stael  is  an  example  of  its   truth.     She  is  never  so  eloquent  as 
when  she  writes  from  the  dictates  of  ardent  feeling,  and  gives  free 
way  to  the  enthusiasm  inseparable  from  ambitious  genius.     There 
were  times  when  the  trial   of  her  destiny  brought  gentler  emotions 
than   the  bitter  ones  they  were  caluculated  to  excite  in  a  spirit  too 
conscious  of  superiority  to  be  long  submissive.     When  the  sadness 
which  gives  wisdom  was  with  her,  and  when,  in  the  fervor  of  inspira- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  intellect,  she  forgot  all  of  grief  but  its  holi- 
ness.    These  softer  moods  may  be  traced  in  the  varying  tone  of  her 
productions  and  these  were  the  moments  of  her  highest  impubes, 
when  thought  was  subdued  into  poetry,  the  sweeter  for  its  melancholy, 
and  she  knew  the  depth  of  that  calmer  suffering,  which  is  the  found- 
ation of  knowledge.     "  Qui  n  'a  pas  souflfert,  que  soit  il  ?" 

Madam  ~  de  Stael's  dramatic  writings  are  not  favorable  specimens 
of  her  powers.  Though  unfettered  by  the  restraints  of  rhyme,  they 
possess  the  artificial  style  and  stiffness  which  distinguish  French  pro- 
ductions of  that  character ;  they  need  the  naturalness,  the  je  ne 
sais  quoi  of  reality.  Some  German  author  says  that  in  most  dramas 
there  is  much  which  shocks  good  taste,  but  that  French  tragedies  are 
one  single  and  entire  shock ;  a  remark  which,  without  being  wholly 
correct,  approaches  very  near  the  truth. 

There  is  certainly  something  bordering  closely  on  the  ludicrous  in 
the  soliloquies  of  heroes  who  inform  the  public  of  their  difficulties 
and  despair,  through  the  medium  of  heroic  measure ;  and  while  about 
to  commit  suicide,  pause  to  perpetrate  rhyme. 

It  requires  all  the  grace  and  eloquence  of  Gorneille,  or  Racine,  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  tragedy  amid  such  disadvantage. 
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■  The  praise  of  excelling  in  various  styles  of  composition  can  scarcely 
be  ascribed  to  Madam  de  Stacl ;  her  genius  is  exclusive,  rather  than 
universal.  She  is  loftiest,  when,  looking  on  the  world  with  calm 
philosophic  gaze,  she  paints  life  in  all  it^  earnestness  and  sublimity, 
and  scans  sadly,  yet  kindly,  the  troubled  depths  of  the  heart,  and 
reveals  the  workings  of  passion,  or  the  sorrows  of  feeling.  The  gift 
of  "  many-sidedness  "  is  one  rarely,  if  ever  posseSi?ed  by  a  woman. 
The  nature  of  her  existence  in  a  manner,  prevents  it.  She  is 
apart  from  excitements  of  a  general  character,  and,  moving  in  a 
sphere  comparatively  contracted,  she  seldom  experiences  vivid  and 
permanent  interest  beyond  it.  Her  inspiration  is  the  consequence  of 
ardent  emotion  oftener  than  the  result  of  profound  reflection.  She 
dwells  among  the  charms  of  thought  and  love,  and  her  genius  is 
brightest  and  truest,  when,  with  reverence,  it  draws  aside  the  temple's 
veil,  and  teaches  us  the  deep  mysteries  within  her  own  heart. 

The  fault  of  monotony  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  writings  of 
intellectual  women  ;  it  is  one,  which,  without  affectation,  they  can 
scarcely  avoid.  We  should  not  expect  the  attractions  of  varied  ex- 
cellence in  the  compositions  of  those,  whose  impressions  and  associa^ 
tions  change  but  little,  whose  experience  moves  in  a  circle,  and  whose 
liie  is  a  dream  made  up  of  many  dreams,  a  passing  scene  of  illusion, 
affection,  suffering  and  resignation — voila  tout ! 

The  works  of  Madam  de  Sti^el  are  not  calculated  to  convey  any 
important  or  original  instruction ;  they  appeal  more  to  taste  and  in- 
tellect, than  to  the  judgment.  The  desire  for  celebrity  must  have 
been  intense  in  a  mind  like  hers,  where  the  pride  of  high,  and  ac- 
knowledged endowments  was  combined  with  an  unusual  share  of 
restless  vanity  ;  yet  her's  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  for  fame, 
Dot  the  search  for  it. 

She  wrote  much  that  was  likely  to  render  her  unpopular,  and 
-which  a  spirit  less  self-relying  would  have  suppressed ;  yet  with  all 
her  faults  and  prejudices  she  has  won  a  reputation  that  will  probably 
be  as  enduring  as  it  is  brilliant. 

If  her  pages  leave  us  no  dazzling  lesson,  they  at  least  lead  us  to 
reflect  with  profounder  earnestness  on  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of 
our  moral  being,  and  we  recall  their  writer  as  one  who  taught  us 
something  of  that  self-knowledge,  whose  end  is  wisdom.  We  re- 
member her,  when  experience  realizes  and  brings  back  to  us  some  of 
the  striking  truisms  she  scattered  so  lavishly ;  the  spell  of  romance 
which  her  genius  has  woven  will  long  linger  to  bind  young  hearts 
with  itfi  intellectual  beanty.  ^  Yorick." 
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SHIPvLET.     j^d/l-S 


^'If  a  man  read  little/'  said  J^acon,  ^<he  had  need  have  mndi 
cunning  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not'' 

It  would  seem  that  Bacon  must  have  been  placed  in  circumstances 
not  uncommon  at  the  present  day,  when  certain  books  are  engrossing 
the  attention  of  the  reading  public  which  one  must  needs  read  in  self- 
defense  ;  books  which  are  the  theme  of  conversation  for  ^verj  one, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  which,  or  at  least  the  ability  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them  is  considered  as  a  test  of  literary  taste.  And  gene- 
rally these  books  are  such  as  ough  to  be  read  by  all.  The  very  fact 
of  their  general  notice  is  a  great  ar  ;ument  in  their  favor.  The  public 
mind  has  too  much  to  occupy  its  at  ention  to  bestow  much  on  writings 
of  an  ordinary  character,  and  at  bis  time  when  the  literary  market 
has  so  large  a  'stock  on  hand/  such  productions  can  rarely  find  a 
purchaser. 

If  then,  a  work  is  likely  to  pro('  ;ce  a  general  excitement,  you  had 
better  read  it,  for  you  may  be  asr»:red  that  there  is  displayed  in  it  a 
merit  or  demerit  not  common,  mid  you  cannot  well  decide  which, 
without  yourself  reading  it,  for  th.  self-conceited  criticism  of  the  age 
is  wondrous  chary  of  its  praises  r  id  often  finds  fault  with  what  it 
cannot  appreciate.     The  grapes  ar  ^  sour. 

Shirley  is  a  novel  I  and  simply  because  it  is  a  novel,  many  will 
not  read  it :  many  who,  we  believe  would  be  made  happier,  kinder, 
and  better  for  it ;  who  might  learn  at  least  a  lesson  in  that  charity 
which  "  is  not  puffed  up."  Notwithstanding  the  triteness  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  say  a  few  words  on  novels  in  general,  and  then  inquire 
what  merit  Shirley  has  in  particular. 

The  notion  that  possesses  many  ninds,  that  the  tendency  of  novels 
is  "  evil  and  only  evil  continual!;  ''  we  think  is  wrong.  Historical, 
statistical,  chronological  information  is  not  our  only  object  in  reading. 
We  seek  for  truths  and  principles.  You  laugh  perhaps  at  the  idea  of 
deriving  truth  from  fiction  !  but  'ruths  are  not  necessarily  fads. 
Are  not  thoughts  and  feelings  and  sentiments,  truths  ?  And  noblest 
truths,  too,  for  they  are  the  offsprii  f  of  the  mind,  the  noblest  part  of 
man.  We  regard  novels  much  i  we  do  Poetry.  It  is  not  their 
province  to  record  facts,  but  to  develop  the  mind  and  heart.    We 
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fthoald.as  soon  think  of  rejecting  "  ^aradise  Lost,"  for  not,  being  in- 
spired, as  a  novel  of  proper  character  for  not  being  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. '  A  novel  of  proper  character ! '  cries  the  objector,  <  an  ab- 
surdity I '  We  think  not ;  we  have  many  in  mind  of  this  sort.  We 
make  this  distinction  because  we  k  low  of  many  that  are  not  of  this 
character,  just  as  we  know  that  n  ach  that  is  arranged  in  metre  and 
rhyme,  is  not  Poetry.  If  we  knew  >f  some  single  word,  expressive  of 
what  novels  should  be,  we  would  o-  e  it  to  explain  its  distinction  from 
fiction  in  genera],  just  as  Poetry  is  used  in  distinction  from  Verse. 

Novels  may  be  used  like  fables  and  parables  to  illustrate  and  de- 
velop truths  and  principles,  to  examine  the  action  of  the  mind  at  par- 
ticular times  and  under  particular  circumstances,  and  to  draw  instruc- 
tion from  a  view  of  life,  its  duties  rad  dangers,  from  points  of  obser- 
vation and  in  situations  with  which  we  do  not  meet  in  our  daily  inter- 
course with  man.  Thus  they  are  us  the  model  plans  and  buildings 
of  the  artist,  or  as  the  propositions  of  the  mathematician. 

It  is  said  that  fiction  is  corrupting,  for  it  sanctifies  faults  and  errors 
by  connecting  them  with  good  and  noble  traits  in  the  characters  of 
Heroes  and  Heroines.  This  is  but  in  accordance  with  nature.  The 
picture  to  be  true  must  be  to  the  life  It  is  sadly  to  be  regretted  that 
mankind  has  fiftuits  in  reality  as  we  U  as  in  story,  had  they  none  there, 
the  tale  would  not  be  of  men,  but  f  angels.  If  there  are  writings 
which  would  willfully  display  vice  i  its  most  attractive  forms,  or  ex- 
alt it  to  virtue,  it  is  plain  that  these  should  be  avoided  just  as  men 
who  in  society  would  deprave  the  -outhful  mind  or  manners.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  recount  all  the  Ivantages  of  fiction,  or  to  reflite 
all  the  arguments  against  it.  It  h  s  faults,  and  what  has  not ;  but 
the  string  and  well  cultivated  mind  (and  such  is  ever  needed  to  learn 
from  human  nature,)  may  find  in  fi  tion,  much  rich  food  for  thought| 
which  will  strengthen  and  elevate  i!ie  mind,  and  enlarge  and  ennoble 
the  heart* 

Of  the  author  of  Shirley,  we  knt  w  but  little.  The  title  page  tells 
US  merely,  that  it  is  by  the  author  l  t'  *  Jane  Eyre.'  To  us,  this  is  a 
sure  guarantee  for  literary  merit.  To  others  it  may  be  different 
Indeed,  we  recollect  once  hearing  'Jane  £yre'  denounced  by  a  person 
who  *  spoke  as  one  having  authoritT,'  as  the  most  dry  and  silly  book 
he  had  ever  attempted  to  read.  But  we  recollect  the  interest  with 
which  we  followed  our  author  through  the  intricacies  of  his  deep  laid 
plot,  and  lingered  on  scenes  which  almost  drew  tears  from  our  eyeS| 
and  we  seized  this  volume  with  more  than  ordinary  anticipations* 
Were  these  anticipations  realised  ?    We  shall  see. 
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Our  author  has  the  rare  talent  of  introducing  his  characters  in  a 
modeat,  unaasnming  manner,  without  throwing  an  air  of  mystery  about 
them,  or  leaving  them  incomplete.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  clear- 
ness, a  distinctness  about  each,  quite  uncommon  in  works  of  this  kind- 
He  accomplishes  this,  by  introducing  persons  themselves,  by  their 
own  words  and  actions,  so  that  we  seem  to  see  them  before  us,  each 
invested  with  his  own  peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  and  body. 

Though  each  cliaracter  is  an  uncommon  one,  we  are  made  to  feel 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  so  that  we  are  confident  that  we  could 
immediately  recognize  them  all  in  a  crowd  of  living  persons  and  de- 
cide upon  the  course  of  action  of  each  under  any  particular  circum- 
stances. 

The  style,  though  not  original  or  striking,  is  pleasing,  and  eYino- 
es  a  rare  command  of  words.  Everything  is  said  with  perfect 
ease  and  fluency.  The  author  seems  not  to  rely  so  much  upon  the 
elegance  of  the  languao;e  as  upon  its  perfect  appropriateness.  There 
is  a  singular  expressiveness  about  it,  arising  from  the  almost  universal 
use  of  simple,  Saxon  words  without  flower  or  ornament. 

There  was  some  complaint  about  the  moral  influence  of  ^Jane 
Eyre,'  or  at  least  some  persons  profess  to  have  discovered  a  vein  of 
lurking  skepticism,  not  indeed  expressed,  but  visible  to  the  penetrat- 
ing eye,  running  through  the  whole  book.  It  may  be  so :  we  did  not 
see  it ;  but  there  was  something  like  satire  upon  the  clergy  we  allow, 
directed  we  think,  however,  at  their  own  heartless  formality  rather 
than  at  their  sacred  office.  But  in  Shirley  we  find  nothing  that 
can  offend  the  most  scrupulous.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  incul- 
cate sentiments  of  the  purest  morality,  and  ever  to  commend  the 
noblest  principles  of  Christian  virtue. 

We  cannot  linger,  but  must  proceed  to  a  slight  examination  of  the 
several  characters.  It  must  necessarily  be  slight,  for  they  are  nume- 
rous and  peculiar,  and  we  need  the  clear  yet  forcible  expression  of 
our  author  to  do  them  justice. 

In  Robert  Gerard  Moore,  we  think  we  see  our  author's  master 
character.  It  is  the  character  of  one  on  whose  manly  forehead 
'Nature  has  written  nobleman  :'  whose  mind  while  it  is  active  and 
powerful  is  also  lohy  and  pure,  whose  tastes  are  as  refined  as  his  per- 
son is  graceful  and  manly,  and  whose  heart  though  stern  is  both  kind 
and  affectionate.  Yet  fortune  had  cast  his  lot  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
stances peculiarly  disheartening.  His  family  escutcheon  which  had 
ever  been  bright  and  honorable  now  bore  the  mark  of  disgrace,  and 
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to  efface  this  was  bis  most  earnest  desire.  All  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  the  nntiring  exertions  of  his  body  were  devoted  to  this 
end.  We  can  gather  the  influence  of  these  things  upon  his  mind 
from  the  following  passage.  *'  It  was  even  supposed  that  he  took  by 
past  circumstances  much  to  heart,  and  if  a  childhood  passed  by  the 
side  of  a  saturnine  mother,  under  foreboding  of  coming  evil,  and 
a  manhood  drenched  and  blighted  by  the  pitiless  descent  of  the  storm, 
could  painfully  impress  the  mind,  hu  probably  was  impressed  in  no 
golden  characters."  And  yet  more,  his  present  prospects  were  clouded, 
his  high  aspirations  were  checked,  and  the  path  to  his  advancement 
was  obstructed.  War  had  closed  the  gates  of  commerce,  and  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  a  spirit  proud  and 
impetuous  by  nature,  with  energies  restless  and  untiring.  The  coun- 
try in  which  he  lived  was  not  his  native  land  I  On  the  contrary  it 
was  in  open  hostility  to  that  with  which  were  his  deepest  sympathies, 
and  he  felt  no  joy  in  the  glory  of  its  arms.  And  when  he  saw  its 
Executive  pursuing  a  course  which  would  bring  beggary  on  himself, 
and  starvation  on  those  around  him,  his  indifference  ripened  into  ha- 
tred. Stung  by  the  neglect  and  contempt  which  he  met  with  as  a 
poor  man  and  a  foreigner,  he  wrapped  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his 
independence  and  beyond  the  daily  intercourse  which  his  business 
required,  he  sought  for  no  sympathy  from  a  people  with  whom  he  had 
few  feelings  in  common.  Scrupulously  just  in  his  dealings  with  oth- 
ers, he  was  prepared  clearly  to  appreciate,  and  strongly  to  maintain 
Ms  peculiar  rights ;  especially  at  the  time  when  any  infringement 
on  them  would  have  been  his  ruin.  His  was  a  spirit  that  would 
ever  resist  oppression,  whether  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  mob ;  for 
he  was  as  bold  as  he  was  independent,  and  his  courage  made  him 
strong. 

There  were  few  influences  operating  upon  him  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  gentler  feelings  of  his  nature.  It  is  probable  that  he  viewed 
with  regret  the  sufferings  around  him,  but  thought  it  beyond  his 
power  to  relieve  them  ;  for  to  attempt  this  was  to  give  himself  up  to 
destruction,  and  should  he  do  this  even,  what  would  it  avail  toward 
the  supply  of  the  wants  of  a  famishing  nation  ?  He  saw  that  relief 
to  them  no  less  than  to  himself  must  come  from  higher  sources.  The 
powers  that  had  brought  trouble  upon  the  land  alone  could  remove  it 
Though  the  suffering  people  were  not  his  people  he  would  gladly  have 
26 
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given  them  assistance,  had  he  been  able  ;  but  when  they  sought,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  evil-minded  persons,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  him 
for  their  troubles,  then  they  became  the  aggressors,  and  the  lion  of 
his  nature  rose  in  opposition. 

Yet  gentleness  and  love  were  natural  to  his  bosom,  and  though  thus 
smothered,  they  did  not  forsake  him.  In  the  Cottage  he  was  the  per- 
sonification of  quiet,  attentive,  brotherly  affection;  when  abroad, 
children  clambered  up  to  their  welcome  seat  upon  his  knee,  and  the 
old  house  dog  at  the  rectory  found  no  repulse  when  he  crouched  at  his 
feet  J  or  the  kitten  though  she  perched  upon  his  shoulder.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  Caroline,  we  catch  slight  gleams  of  a  pure  and  manly 
love,  but  he  seems  to  have  repressed  it  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
business  difficulties  which  then  surrounded  him,  and  the  dangers 
which  threatened  his  ruin. 

In  business,  Moore  was  always  clear-headed,  sagacious  and  cool  in 
his  calculations,  and  restless,  energetic,  and  untiring  in  his  action. 
When  we  see  him  in  his  private  life,  he  adds  to  the  easy  grace  of  the 
gentleman,  the  lofty  pride  of  conscious  manhood  ;  and  he  displays  a 
calmness  amounting  almost  to  Stoicism  and  an  observation  both  acute 
and  comprehensive.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  what  is 
rarely  found,  pride  without  ostentation,  and  great  reliance  on,  and 
respect  for  himself,  without  bombast. 

But  Moore  like  other  men  had  faults.  Yet  they  were  rather  er- 
rors than  vices.  He  was  as  free  from  the  sensuality  of  the  curates 
as  he  was  from  the  bigotry  of  Helstone  or  Yorke.  But  had  he  taken 
more  heed  to  the  instructions  of  Caroline  Helstone  when  together 
they  read  of  the  haughty  Carolinus  in  Shakspeare,  his  life  would  have 
been  happier,  or  at  least  he  would  have  made  that  of  others  so.  He 
should  have  recollected  that  it  is  a  man's  own  fault  if  others  misun- 
derstand him,  for  he  should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil,  and 
that  if  a  man  has  incurred  the  dislike  or  disapprobation  of  a  whole 
community  of  honest  and  sagacious  men,  he  cannot  well  hold  himself 
guiltless.  When  returning  from  Birmingham  and  London  the  even- 
ing that  he  was  shot,  he  shows  that  he  then  perceived  the  errors  of  hb 
opinions  and  his  policy. 

We  have  intimated  that  his  great  self  respect  was  a  distinctive  ele- 
ment in  his  character.  But  this  received  a  deadly  pang  at  his  me- 
morable interview  with  Shirley.  How  the  strong  man  writhes  be- 
neath it !  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  this  interview  as  he  nar- 
rates it  to  Yorke,  but  will  only  say  that  we  think  it  our  author's  finest 
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conception,  and  that  for  energetic  and  forcible,  yet  perfectly  natural 
expression,  we  have  rarely  seen  it  equalled. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  have  lingered  already  too  long  with 
Robert  Moore.  Yet  we  think  that  his  character  will  not  be  appreci- 
ated. Such  characters  as  his  are  never  understood.  The  public 
cannot  fathom  his  motives,  nor  understand  his  feelings,  therefore  they 
condemn  them.  He  will  not  stoop  to  explain  them,  nor  will  his  proud 
and  independent  spirit,  "  truckle  to  the  mob  "  or  '  curry  favor '  with 
the  noble,  therefore  they  despise  him.  But  if  ever  circumstances  (on 
which  oflen  hang  the  fate  of  kingdoms)  should  give  to  them  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  character,  and  to  him  of  his  duties  and  relations  to 
others,  they  will  then  perceive  that  they  have  been  warring  off  the 
sympathies  of  a  noble  and  generous  heart,  and  he  will  learn  that  "  to 
respect  himself,  he  must  believe  he  renders  justice  to  his  fellow  men." 

Though  we  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  clear  and  thrilling  notes  of 
tbe  clarion,  we  pause  with  silent  rapture,  and  strive  to  hush  even  the 
too  audible  beatings  of  our  hearts,  when  harp-strings  swept  by  mas- 
ter fingers  send  forth  their  pure  and  gentle  melody. 

Thus  we  turn  from  the  nobleness  of  Moore  to  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  purity  and  loveliness  of  Caroline  Helstone.  We  could  wish  to  gaze 
in  silence,  fearing  by  the  sound  of  our  voice,  to  break  the  spell.  But 
we  may  not ;  and  though  our  task  is  like  painting  the  tints  of  the  vio- 
let of  early  Spring,  we  shrink  not  from  the  attempt. 

We  are  introduced  to  her  in  the  first  bloom  of  maidenhood.  She 
has  been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  the  solitude  of  her  uncle's  home, 
denied  the  fostering  care  and  the  guiding  influence  of  a  mother's  love, 
whose  moral  and  mental  training  is  ever  invaluable  to  the  child  of 
tender  years.  Yet  her  mind  though  uncultured,  was  powerful,  and 
she  possessed  a  refinement,  which  all  the  conventionalities  of  society 
could  never  bestow.  A  faultless  grace  and  elegance  dwelt  in  her 
soft  blue  eyes,  her  waving  ringlets,  her  beautiful  form,  and  her  simple 
dress,  which  the  most  costly  decorations  could  [never  supply.  Accus- 
tomed to  retirement,  she  shuns  the  formalities  of  society,  and  is  hapi- 
est  when  alone,  or  when  visiting  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  of  her  uncle's 
parish.  The  rector  has  ever  treated  her  as  a  child,  and  she  has  passed 
unconsciously  into  womanhood  still  retaining  her  childish  simplicity. 

The  Moores  were  her  cousins  :  and  she  loved  to  pass  a  portion  of 
her  time  at  Hollow's  Cottage.  The  more  so,  as  she  had  not  much  to 
occupy  her  attention  at  home,  and  she  saw  that  the  ascetic  and  foreign 
manners  of  her  relatives  found  little  sympathy  among  the  people  of 
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Yorkshire.  She  saw  much  to  respect  and  admire  in  the  conceited, 
bustling,  Horteiise,  and  in  contemplating  the  manlj  beauty  and  noble 
heart  of  Robert,  she  felt  a  strange  pleasure.  By  degrees,  thoughts 
and  feelings  before  unknown,  rose  in  her  breast  to  surprise  her,  and 
ere  long  she  is  aware  that  they  are  the  yearnings  of  a  strong  and  fer- 
vent, yet  modest  love.  Soon  her  maidenly  delicacy  and  her  uncle's  man* 
date,  unite  in  putting  an  end  to  her  visits  to  the  cottage,  and  as  Robert 
never  comes  to  the  Rectory,  she  feels  that  the  happiness  which  has  been 
her  life  for  months,  is  suddenly  wrested  from  her.  She  doubts  and 
fears  yet  still  hopes  on.  And  restless,  anxious  days,  and  her  nightly 
pillow  wet  with  tears,  bear  witness  to  the  intensity  of  her  passion. 
Her  slender  frame  gradually  sinks  beneath  the  contending  emotions 
and  we  are  ready  to  weep  at  the  blight  of  so  pure  and  tender  a  heart. 

At  this  juncture,  she  first  meets  with  Shirley  and  the  good  Mrs. 
Pry  or.  In  the  former,  she  finds  a  friend  and  companion  whose 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  buoys  up  her  own  drooping  spirits.  Did 
we  pause  to  inquire  what  tended  to  promote  their  friendship,  we 
should  find  very  little  similarity  in  their  characters  or  dispositions. 
But  this  is  never  essential.  If  tastes  and  principles  are  alike  there 
is  no  barrier  to  friendship.  When  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
object  of  her  afiections  is  about  to  be  gained  by  another,  and  that 
other  her  friend,  she  betrays  no  jealousy,  but  with  a  calmness  almost 
despairing,  simply  says,  "  Of  course  he  will  marry  Shirley*^  But  why 
shall  we  follow  her  further  ?  Why  speak  of  the  joy  tliat  she  felt 
when  death  had  nearly  claimed  her  for  his  own,  on  finding  in  the  gen- 
tle kindness  of  Mrs.  Fryor  the  yearnings  of  maternal  love,  whicli 
she  had  oflen  fondly  desired  and  which  filled  up  with  living  and  life- 
giving  characters  a  page  in  her  existence  before  a  blank.  Nor  will 
we  attempt  to  describe  her  happiness,  when  as  a  ministering  angel  of 
comfort  she  visited  the  chamber  of  Robert's  illness,  and  from  his  own 
lips  learned  that  her  love  was  reciprocated,  and  two  noble  hearts 
found  their  dearest  joy  in  the  feeling  that  henceforward  they  would 
ever  beat  with  and  for  each  other.  We  have  already  handled  too 
freely  with  unhallowed  pen,  a  theme  we  regard  as  almost  sacred. 

In  Shirley  Keeldar,  appears  the  heroine  of  our  tale.  Under  this 
scarcely  feminine  appellation,  we  are  introduced  to  the  orphan  heiress 
of  Fieldhead,  the  owner  of  half  of  Briarfield,  who  had  just  at- 
tained her  majority  and  had  come  to  dwell  in  the  long  vacant  halls 
of  her  fathers.  With  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  polished  manners, 
And  a  faultless  beauty  of  person,  she  was  qualified  to  move  with  easy 
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idignitj  in  any  circle  of  eociety,  and  to  draw  the  tribute  of  homage 
from  all  who  knew  her.  She  knew  her  power  and  it  pleased  her  to 
exercise  it.  But  she  loved  still  better  to  commune  with  a  mind  that 
could  appreciate  her  lofly  thoughts  and  her  delicate  feelings.  In 
Caroline  she  found  a  friend  with  whom  she  could  [sympathize,  and 
from  whose  strength  of  character  she  derived  much  benefit.  With  an 
ingenuous  frankness  which  knew  no  deceit,  she  was  yet  able  to  conceal 
her  own  emotions,  while  the  acuteness  of  her  penetration  enabled  her 
easily  to  scan  the  thoughts  of  others. 

But  Robert  Moore  was  an  exception  which  puzzled  her.  He  was 
more  dependent  on,  and  more  indebted  to  her  than  any  other.  Yet 
he  was  as  proud  as  the  '  star  of  the  morning,'  and  she  could  neither 
humble  nor  read  him.  Mark  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  when  at  the 
*  childrens*  festival'  she  reproves  him  for  his  "  insupportable  tardiness." 
Though  indolent  by  habit,  her  character  possessed  an  energy  whieh 
when  aroused  was  resistless.  It  was  startling,  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  sent  a  thrill  through  the  veins  which  few  can  inspire.  Who  can 
not  picture  to  himself  her  fearful  excitement  at  the  insolence  of  Donne^ 
or  who  does  not  hear  ringing  in  his  ears,  her  voice,  clear  as  a 
trumpet's  tone,  when  she  summoned  Mrs.  Gill  to  attend  to  the  wants 
of  the  wounded  soldiers.  Had  we  time  we  would  speak  of  her  be- 
nevolent interest  in  all  around  her  and  how  she  gave  freely  of  her 
substance  to  minister  to  their  necessities.  But  we  must  pass  quickly 
on,  and  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  have  succeeded  in  pointing  out  some  of 
the  principal  points  of  interest  in  her  character. 

Soon  a  new  character  appears.  Another  Gerard  Moore,  with  the 
same  deep,  inscnitable,  strong  mind,  as  Robert,  without  his  busi- 
ness vexations.  And  thrilling  indeed  grows  the  interest  as  we  notice 
how  strangly  Shirley  demeans  herself  toward  this  Louis,  the  humble 
tutor  of  her  cousin,  and  soon  become  aware  that  he  is  loved  with  a 
strength  of  passion  which  none  but  she  can  feel.  We  have  called  him 
humble  !  he  was  in  position,  but  never  did  a  prouder  heart  beat  in 
mortal  bosom.  Were  Shirley  as  poor  as  himself  he  would  have  im- 
mediately offered  her  his  hand  and  heart.  But  he  will  not  ask  her 
hand  as  a  favor,  though  it  is  the  most  priceless  gem  this  world  can 
yield.  Herein  we  see  our  author's  skill,  in  finally  making  the  haughty 
spirit  of  the  high  born  and  self  willed  heiress,  give  way  before  the 
calm  and  fearless  decision  of  the  pure  minded  man^  and  in  causing 
her  to  bow  (as  woman  ever  must  who  hopes  for  conjugal  happiness) 
before  the  superior  mental  power  of  him  who  is  to  be  her  future 
husband. 
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•  Our  author  has  maintained  a  perfect  dignity  of  subject,  without  the 
aid  of  heroes  of  high  degree,  and  shown  us  that  pure  affection  may 
gush  as  warmly  from  the  humble  heart  as  from  that  of  prince  or  no- 
ble. So  from  the  rude  moss-covered  spring  beside  the  peasant's  door, 
gurgles  a  crystal  stream  as  pure  as  ever  played  from  marble  fountain 
in  the  court  of  the  proudest  palace. 


SLEEP.  •Brt^^^  * 


I  know  thou  art  gone  to  thy  rest — 

I  know  that  thou  art  laid 
'Neath  the  stiimmerinjr  bougli  and  the  whisper  low 

Of  the  restless  Aspen's  shade, 
And  that  the  long  and  silken  grass 

Is  bowing  o'er  thy  head. 


I  wandered  out  one  even, 

EVe  the  sun  had  stained  the  west, 
And  a  gentle  dream  all  fraught  with  thee 

Was  aching  in  my  breast ; 
'Twas  like  a  wearied  dove  that  folds 

Its  wearied  wings  to  rest. 


The  sun  was  slanting  down 

Upon  the  silent  trees, 
And  every  leaf  seemed  listening 

To  the  soft  tone  of  the  breeze, 
But  oh !  my  heart  was  listening 

To  a  softer  tone  than  these. 


'Twas  not  the  echo  of  a  strain 
Low  gushed  by  warbling  bu'd, 

It  was  a  sweeter  tone  than  e're 
The  forest  hush  had  stirred, 

And  as  it  met  my  tranced  ear, 
I  thought  thy  voice  I  heard. 
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Upon  my  cheek  I  felt  a  glow 

As  if  thy  warm'd  breath 
Was  hoyering  near,  and  then  I  wept 

To  think  thou  wert  with  death, 
And  that  thine  azure  eye  was  hid 

The  droop*d  lid  beneath. 


It  was  a  sadsome  thought, 
It  woke  me  from  my  dream, 

And  all  was  as  it  was  before — 
The  trees  and  sunny  gleam — 

Except  they  had  a  sadder  look, 
And  my  heart  did  sadder  seem. 


The  birds  may  sing  full  gaily 

Upon  the  summer  bough. 
And  blithely  may  the  sunbeams  fall 

Upon  my  troubled  brow, 
I  loved  them  once  when  thou  wert  here, 

But  I  cannot  love  them  now. 


They  say  that  only  age 

Can  know  the  grief  of  heart, 
But  oh,  the  young  in  years  can  feel 

The  anguish  of  its  dart, 
And  the  troubled  soul  grow  faint  with  pain 

As  the  hours  of  love  depart. 


It  was  a  silent  day, 

A  silent  day  in  June, 
The  sun  was  shining  quietly 

And  the  flowers  were  all  in  bloom, 
And  naught  was  heard  except  the  bird 

Singing  a  pleasant  tune. 


That  tune'stole  through  my  soul, 

As  the  flower-scents  thro*  the  air, 
And  from  my  dark  and  earth-home  heart 
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It  took  fiill  half  its  care, 
And  I  fonder  gazed  on  thy  quiet  brow 
And  smoothed  thy  long  brown  hair. 


Yon  opened  your  soft  blue  eyes, 

As  opens  a  star  at  even 
Its  tender  light  on  the  yonthftil  night 

Like  a  bless'd  thought  from  Heaven  : 
And  a  blcss'd  thought  to  my  inmost  soul 

By  thy  tremulous  ga20  was  given. 


I  knew  that  thou  wert  dying, 
Tho*  I  fain  would  not  have  known, 

And  I  knew  that  thou  wert  going 
To  the  land  where  thou  hast  gone, 

And  I  knew  that  I  should  soon  be  left 
To  Memory  alone. 


I  had  prayed  for  peace  when  I  saw  that  Death 

Lay  sleeping  in  your  eyes, 
And  I  knew  that  my  prayer  was  echoed  back 

By  Angels'  faint  replies, 
For  I  felt  that  you  would  happier  be 

In  God's  sweet  Paradise. 


And  now  I  dream  of  thee, 

When  quiet  wears  the  day, 
*TSvould  wrong  thee  should  I  mourn  for  thee 

When  Nature  was  not  gay, 
For  thou  wert  ever  unto  me 

As  a  sweet  sunny  ray. 


And  sometimes  when  'tis  even, 
And  stars  are  out  on  high, 

And  seem  like  burning  types  to  tell 
Of  God's  immensity ; 

I  raise  my  eyes  to  Heaven  and  gain 
An  earnest  thought  of  Thee. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  WOMEN. 


4. 


It  is  a  privilege  for  any  one  to  read  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  focus  of  his  genius,  and  follow  with  the  eye 
the  rays  of  light  which  penetrate  mysteries  and  illume  beauties,  and 
reveal  deformities  in  nature  and  humanity.  Thus  you  become  one 
wiih  him,  and  see  as  he  sees  the  glory  and  the  sin  of  man,  the  perfec- 
tion and  weakness  of  woman,  the  splendor  of  this  outer  world  with 
the  radiant  translations  of  its  inner  significance. 

To  the  student,  whose  knowledge  of  life  is  drawn  only  from  books, 
and  whose  experience  of  it  is  yet  to  come,  Shakespeare  is  an  especial 
gift  devoutly  to  be  prized,  for  though  the  poet  has  said,  "  books  are  a 
real  world,''  there  are  few  books  that  give,  in  any  degree,  just  notions, 
or  a  practical  idea  of  life  as  it  really  is.  In  his  page  the  "  lore  of  hu- 
manity" is  poured  out.  To  study  him  is  a  sort  of  training  for  life  and 
for  life's  great  ends,  an  ideal  projection  (as  it  were)  into  the  future, 
for  man  and  nature  are  the  same  in  every  age  and  every  ch'me,  and 
in  the  courts  and  camps  and  private  life  of  Shakespeare's  characters, 
eack  one  may  somewhat  appreciate  in  advance  his  profitable  experi- 
ence of  men  and  women,  the  relation  of  things  and  the  changes  in 
human  life.  This  prophetic  ken  is  given  by  no  other  author  so  well, 
for  none  other  has  outlined  so  clearly,  proportioned  so  perfectly,  and 
colored  so  richly,  none  other  has  so  entered  into  the  very  essence  and 
being  of  soul  and  sense.  To  have  the  power  of  seeing  with  his  eyes 
and  hearing  with  his  ears,  and  borrowing  his  insight,  and  delighting 
in  his  poetry  is  to  be  sought  for,  and  he  who  has  familiarized  himself 
with  Shakespeare's  world,  who  has  comprehended  his  "  myriadmind- 
edness  "  and  mastered  bis  science,  is  acquainted  with  all  the  elements 
of  common  humanity,  its  happiness,  its  misery,  its  vileness,  its  nobility, 
its  large  understanding  that  '*  looks  before  and  af^er,"  its  silly  impo- 
tence, its  fantastic  folly,  its  love  beyond  the  grave,  and  its  hate  strong- 
er than  death. 

An  eminent  German  critic,  who  does  honor  to  himself  and  Shakes- 
peare by  his  enlarged  and  apprehensive  criticism,  while  he  grants 
him  the  highest  praise  for  his  delineations  of  manly  character,  allows 
hini  no  credit  for  femenine  appreciation.  This  is  a  most  wonderful 
bluDder,  and  would  confirm  the  generally  received  opinion  that  Eng- 
27 
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lish  women  tower  far  above  the  wondering  scrutiny  of  other  nations. 
Perhaps  they  are  so  different  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended  by 
one  who  is  familiar  only  with  Dutch  ffauens  who  sweep  and  scour,  or 
the  sleek  and  comely  wires  of  Ruben's  canvass.  And  yet  the  Thekla 
of  Wollenstein,  the  acknowledged  perfection  of  German  female  char- 
acter in  tragedy,  is  very  like  Shakespeare's  women,  (nearer  Ophelia 
than  any  other)  and  Schlegel  is  a  reader  and  admirer  of  Shiller, 
which  makes  his  opinion  more  remarkable. 

Wef*  assert  that  Shakespeare's  women  are  equally  well  drawn 
with  his  men,  are  equally  consistent  with  themselves,  and  true  to  na- 
ture, genuine  women,  harmonious  with  their  spheres. 

Reverently  would  we  approach  this  gallery,  almost  with  prayer 
and  fasting,  as  the  knights  of  old  prepared  for  a  tourney  for  the  fame 
and  the  beauty  of  their  lady-loves.  They  do  not  seem  like  mere 
creations  of  the  poet,  but  old  familiar  friends,  who  lived,  and  enjoyed, 
and  suffered  and  died  long  ago,  and  had  been  embalmed  in  imper- 
ishable verse  for  the  comfort  and  delight  of  succeeding  ages. 

How  they  start  up  before  us  with  a  beauty  that  blinds  us.  Radi- 
ant Portia  with  her  eyes  full  of  ^'  speechless  messages,"  the  intellec- 
tual beauty,  the  witty  poetical  heiress  of  Belmont.  Then  comes  the 
saintly  Isabel  in  her  nun's  coif  and  garments  of  serge.  Beatrice, 
saucy,  generous  Beatrice  sends  off  our  ''  wits  halting  worse  than 
Seignior  Benedick's.  Then  folio  nr  Ophelia  and  Desdemona,  so  tender, 
60  wronged,  where  all  are  unconscious  the  most  unconscious  of  all, 
except,  perhaps  "  peerless  IMiranda  formed  of  every  creature's  best" 
Then  Viola  and  Rosalind  shrinking  in  pages  attire.  Cordelia,  to 
whom  we  bow  in  adoration,  before  whom  words  die  and  praise  is  baf- 
fling. Lady  Macbeth,  the  fair  haired  Dane,  with  her  clear,  cold,  blue 
eyes  which  smile  as  did  the  witch  of  the  North  Pole  on  Thalaba, 
when  he  penetrated  her  icy  fastnesses.  Constance  the  agonized 
Mother,  Katherine  the  youthful  Queen,  Cleopatra  the  "  serpent  of 
the  Nile,"  Crcssid  the  flirt,  the  pettish  and  false.  Regal  Hermione 
the  pride  of  serene  womanhood,  Imogen  at  once  the  most  Yarious 
and  complete,  uniting  every  possible  element  in  the  finest  and  sweets 
est  proportions — where  shall  we  stop  in  this  catalogue  of  the  noble 
and  lovely,  of  the  true  hearted,  the  triumphant,  the  wronged,  the 
suffering,  and  the  dying,  and  it  must  be  added  of  the  weak  and  wick- 
ed too. 

Yet  all  these  and  all  the  rest  were  women.     Not  sylphs  and  angels 
or  housekeepers  or  belles,  but  women  with  woman's  gifte  and  graces, 
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her  immortal  essence  and  her  earthly  cumberuigs,  maidens  and  wives 
and  mothers. 

There  are  some  points  to  notice  in  and  about  them,  which  may 
confirm  and  elucidate  our  opinion,  if  they  do  not  prove  its  truth. 

Their  peifect  unconsciousness.  There  are  no  female  Hamlets 
among  them.  They  speak  and  think  continually  as  if  they  were  all 
alone^  the  only  persons  in  the  world,  and  had  only  the  sky  or  the  sea 
for  their  listeners.  They  never  stop  to  think  what  the  impression  is 
on  others.  Thus  they  are  transparent  and  we  live  their  life,  follow 
their  thoughts,  rejoice  and  sorrow  with  them,  and  so  enter  into  their 
heart  of  hearts  to  understand  it  perfectly.  Is  not  this  true  of  all 
rightly  trained  women,  who  have  been  carefully  shielded  from  this 
evil  and  cold  world  ?  They  trust  at  once  and  entirely,  dream  not  of 
their  own  existence  in  a  speculating  way,  and  bring  out  in  entire  art- 
lessness  their  whole  being,  and  it  takes  many  a  chill  and  many  a 
stroke  to  change  the  settled  habit  of  their  nature. 

Closely  akin  to  this  unconsciousness  and  in  part  a  result  of  it,  is 
the  way  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  character.  Shakespeare 
never  describes  them  in  an  analytic  way,  nor  gives  the  statistics  of 
their  personal  charms.  It  is  true  he  makes  Olivia  inventory  herself 
as,  "  Item — two  lips,  indifferent  red  ;  item — two  grey  eyes  with  lids 
to  them  ;  item — one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth,"  but  it  is  in  ridicule 
of  Duke  Orsino.  We  learn  of  them  indirectly ;  the  knowledge 
comes  gradually  and  from  the  speech  of  the  bystanders.  Of  Cordelia, 
for  instance,  how  poor  would  be  our  understanding  at  first.  She 
has  a 

'*  tardiness  in  nature, 
Wliich  often  leaves  the  history  nnspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do/' 

But  in  the  admiration  of  honest  Kent,  and  the  outburst  of 
France,  and  his  final  choice,  and  even  in  "Since  my  young  la- 
dy's going  into  France,  Sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away,"  what 
a  preparation  have  we  for  the  angelic  development  at  the  close. 
Helena  and  Ophelia  both  illustrate  this  same  principle,  and  so  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  do  all  the  rest.  Shakespeare  leaves  them  to 
reveal  themselves  through  others  and  we  judge  of  them  more  by  what 
they  do  than  by  what  they  say,  and  more  by  what  they  look,  that  is 
their  impression  upon  others,  than  by  what  they  do.  They  come  to 
us  with  the  added  glories  of  other's  imaginations  around  them  and 
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combining  in  our  minds  the  various  and  particolored  rays,  prismati-* 
cally  formed,  we  can  surround  their  images  with  pure  white  light. 

Their  consistency  of  character.  This  is  shown  in  the  constancy  of 
their  affections.  There  is  not  one  among  those  that  Shakespeare 
meant  us  to  love  and  honor,  that  is  not  true  hearted.  Be  fortune 
what  it  may,  let  them  be  exiled  at  once  from  home  and  from  hearts 
which  ought  to  be  their  home,  they  change  not.  '*  I  think  affliction 
may  subdue  the  cheek,  but  not  take  in  the  mind,"  says  one  of  them. 
When  we  part  from  them,  they  love  as  fondly  as  ever  the  same  per- 
sons they  loved  when  we  first  knew  them,  whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  our  acquaintance  with  them.  Hermione,  Hele- 
na, Cordelia,  Hero,  Imogen  forgive  and  love.  Desdemona,  Ophelia 
and  Juliet  love  and  die. 

The  power  of  sustaining  the  purity  and  dignity  of  their  character 
under  all  circumstances,  even  the  most  adverse.  This  is  truly  won- 
derful. TJiey  leave  the  palace  for  the  wild  wood,  they  are  trans- 
planted from  a  shepard's  hut  to  a  court,  and  they  are  the  same  in 
both.  They  are  perfectly  free  from  affectation,  and  the  grace  and 
propriety  of  their  manner  suits  equally  the  green  sward  or  the  mar- 
ble hall,  because  it  is  wholly  natural  and  genuine.  They  even  lay 
aside  their  womanly  garb  without  forfeiting  the  character.  They  are 
assailed  by  wickedness,  they  suffer  wrong  at  the  hands  of  their  near- 
est and  dearest,  they  walk  through  a  baptism  of  fire,  and  come  out 
whiter  as  clothed  in  garments  of  amianthus.  In  their  buoyancy  in 
the  midst  of  reverses,  in  their  patience,  their  trust  in  providence, 
even  in  the  mistakes  of  the  good,  and  the  redeeming  points  of  the 
erring  we  recognize  womanly  traits. 

They  have  at  once  variety  and  individuality.  They  are  entirely 
different  from  each  other  and  each  one  is  complete  in  herself — a  very 
woman.  They  are  not  fornied  after  one  model,  but  each  one  has  a 
life  of  her  own  and  acts  in  accordance  with  that  life,  never  going  out 
of  her  sphere  but  always  perfectly  filling  it.  The  remarks  of  one 
are  wholly  different  from  those  of  another.  You  never  could  mis- 
take the  wit  of  Rosalind  for  Beatrice's,  nor  Beatrice's  for  Portia's,  nor 
Portia's  discourse  for  Isabel's.  Juliet  is  a  different  being  from  Perdita, 
though  both  are  young  girls,  and  Desdemona  and  Imogen  are  wholly 
unlike,  though  their  circumstances  are  similar.  He  does  not  make 
Ophelia  love  Othello,  nor  Desdemona  Hamlet,  but  each  is  fitted  to  the 
circle  in  which  she  moves  and  the  beings  with  whom  she  has  inter-t 
course.    Anne  Hatherway  must  have  been  a  remarkable  woman. 
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Spencer's  women  were  only  personifications  of  various  virtues,  and 
even  the  gentle  Una  with  the  snow  white  lamb  has  hardly  a  life-like 
air.  Chaucer's  are  fine  portraits  with  nothing  of  positive  action. 
The  Lady  in  Comus  is  rather  to  be  reverenced  as  a  saint,  than  cho<cn 
to  2*eign  over  the  fireside,  and  even  Milton's  Eve  is  a  sweet  gardener 
and  partaker  of  Paradise,  knowing  nothing  of  life  and  its  mysteries, 
Jt  was  reserved  for  Shakespeare  to  give  us 

"  A  creature  not  too  wise  or  good, 
Forhnman  nature's  daily  food, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort  or  command. 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
"With  something  of  an  angel's  light." 


SERENADE. 


^3  rv>-4|C|5 


Come !  for  the  moonlight  falleth 

Over  the  silver  sea, 
Come  for  the  night-bird  calloth. 

To  the  soft  winds  wandering  free  ; 
Come  for  the  dews  are  steeping 

The  flowers  with  their  folded  leaves, 
And  the  silent  woods  are  sloc])inp. 

And  nought  hut  the  ni<:ht-l>ird  friicvosj 
Then  wake  thee  from  thy  dreaming, 

And  come  to  thy  lattice  hij^h, 
For  the  moon  o'er  the  sea  is  gleaming. 

And  the  hour  of  love  is  nigh. 


My  bark  is  on  the  river 

Where  the  ripples  murmur  free, 
I  can  hear  her  bright  sails  quiver. 

She  is  waiting,  Love,  for  theo ! 
And  will  hie  us  e'rc  the  morrow 

Beams  o'er  the  billows  crest, 
To  a  land  where  ease  and  sorrow, 
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Is  lost  in  a  life  of  rest ; 
Then  come for  the  moonlight  falleth 

Over  the  silver  sea- 
Come  !  for  thy  Lover  calleth, 

Ladie— for  thee. 


Represent  ATI  YE  Men.     Seven  Lectures.     By  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.       Qi-^JLji^ 

In  the  common  phrase  of  the  reviewers,  Mr.  Emerson  would  not 
be  called  a  popular  writer.  His  sentences  are  thrown  off  with  such 
a  want  of  logical  affinity,  and  his  ideas  are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  a 
mystic  phraseology,  that  he  can  hardly  become  a  universal  favorite 
with  those  who  at  this  day  form  the  mass  of  the  literary  public ;  yet 
80  long  as  intellect  shall  command  homage,  and  men  retain  their  par- 
tiality for  erratic  genius  and  brilliant  oddity,  there  will  not  be  found  a 
lack  of  readers  for  this  High  Priest  of  strange  sayings. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  of  late,  to  discuss  abstract  principles 
in  morals  and  mind,  by  the  use  of  some  historic  personage  as  a  type ; 
and  while  nominally  treating  of  individual  character,  to  indulge  in 
the  widest  range  of  generalization.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  book 
before  us.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on,  Plato,  or  the  Phi- 
losopher ;  Swedenborg,  or  the  Mystic ;  Montaigne,  or  the  Skeptic ; 
Shakspeare,  or  the  Poet;  Napoleon,  or  the  Man  of  the  World; 
Goethe,  or  the  "Writer.  We  took  up  the  volume,  expecting  to  find  it 
like  the  author's  previous  writings,  a  strange  medley  of  dark  and  waj- 
ward  sentences,  from  which  at  times,  would  gleam  a  brilliant  thought 
the  common  eye  might  catch,  but  oflener  presenting  only  a 
dreamy  haze  impervious  to  common  sense  and  common  interpreta- 
tion. In  this  we  were  in  a  good  degree  disappointed.  The  book 
reads  the  most  like  plain  English  of  anything  we  have  yet  seen  from 
the  author's  pen ;  and  though  by  no  means  free  from  much  of  his 
usual  obscurity  of  expression,  and  want  of  logical  connection,  yet  the 
general  scope  of  his  argument  is  tolerably  easy  of  comprehension. 
An  exception  to  this  remark  is  the  introductory  chapter,  on  ^  The 
Uses  of  Great  Men/'  which  for  vagueness,  e&travagancei  and  refined 
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mysticidm  would  have  rivalled  the  ancient  Sybil  herself.  We  can 
have  no  patience  with  such  a  spirit  of  non-committal  of  ideas.  If  a 
man  writes  for  the  public,  let  him  write  so  the  public  can  understand 
him,  and  not  wrap  himself  up  in  a  cold  and  unbending  self-sufficiency, 
and  tantalize  his  readers*  with  now  afld  then  a  glimpse  of  an  idea,  as 
though  every  unequivocal  sentence  he  penned,  was  the  surrender  of 
an  intellectual  vantage-ground,  which  he  must  hasten  to  re-occupy  by 
writing  the  dozen  following  in  just  the  blindest  jargon  imaginable. 
We  have  not  the  presumption  to  charge  our  author  with  a  want  of  a 
clear  and  definite  comprehension  in  his  own  mind,  of  what  he  would 
express  to  others ;  although  we  confess  he  appears  to  us,  occasionally, 
to  chase  an  idea  into  rather  a  thin  atmosphere  ;  nor  would  we  assert 
that  he  is  not  in  some  measure  necessitated  to  such  a  style  by  the 
peculiar  subtility  and  range  of  his  thoughts ;  yet  that  he  has  not  been 
wholly  free  from  a  species  of  affectation  of  the  mysterious  and  pro- 
found, we  are  the  more  inclined  to  suspect  since  reading  this  last  vol- 
ume. To  say  the  least,  it  proves  him  to  possess  the  power,  when 
thus  disposed,  to  write  intelligibly. 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  extended  notice  of  its  contents.    The 
book  is  eminently  philosophical.     With  but  few  biographical  incidents, 
each  lecture,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  only  the  generalization  of 
certain  psychological  phenomena  into  some  fundamental  law  of  human 
conduct.    The  first  lecture  presents  Plato  as  the  great  representative, 
or  prototype  of  all  philosophy.     All  philosophy  has  two   cardinal 
facts  at  its  base,  amity  and  variety,     "  These  two  principles  re-appear 
and  interpenetrate  all  things,  all  thought ;  the  one,  the  many.     One, 
is  being ;  the  other,  intellect :  one  is  necessity  ;  the  other,  freedom : 
one,  rest ;  the  other,  motion :  one,  power ;  the  other,  distribution : 
one,  strength ;  the  other,  pleasure :  one,  consciousness ;  the  other, 
definition  :  one,  genius  ;  th^  other,  talent :  one,  earnestness ;   the 
other,  knowledge :  one,  possession  ;  the  other,  trade  :  one,  caste ;  the 
other,  culture :  one,  king ;  the  other,  democracy :  and,  if  we  dare 
carry  these  generalizations  a  step  higher,  and  name  the  last  tendency 
of  both,  we  might  say,  that  the  end  of  the  one  is  to  escape  from  organi- 
zation,— pure  science ;  and  the  end  of  the  other  is  the 'highest  instru- 
mentality, or  use  of  means,  or  executive  deity.''    Plato  was  a  bal- 
anced soul,  perceptive  of  the  two  elements.     A  remarkable  occur- 
rance  in  this  world  of  '^  one  idea,"  a  man  was  born  who  could  see 
two  sides  of  a  thing.     ^  Plato  is  philosophy,  and  philosophy  is 
Plato." 
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The  second  lecture  treats  of  Mysticism,  in  the  person  of  Sweden- 
bury  ;  a  man,  "  who  appeared  to  his  contemporaries,  a  visionary  and 
elixir  of  moonbeams,"  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Emerson  *'  led  the 
most  real  life  of  any  man  then  in  the  world."  Swedenburg  was  a 
model  saint.  The  problem  he  strove  to  solve  was  the  Whence  and 
What  and  Whither  of  life.  Nature  was  to  him,  the  "  picture-lan- 
guage" of  the  Ideal  and  Spiritual.  His  peculiar  views  were  set  forth 
in  his  doctrine  of  "  S(Mie3  and  Degrees"  and  "  Correspondence."  He 
saw  nature  **  wreathing  through  an  everlasting  s[)iral,  with  wheels 
that  never  dry,  on  axles  that  never  creak."  But  he  ascended  the 
series  too  high  and  stepped  off  into  the  invisible,  thinking  to  unlock 
the  meaning  of  the  world  !  The  popular  objection  against  his  system 
is  its  want  of  life  and  poetic  expression. 

Skepticism,  according  to  our  author,  is  running  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  Infinite  and  Finite  ;  the  Relative  and  Absolute.  All  men 
are  born  with  a  predisposition  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  sides  of 
nature — men  of  action  and  men  of  faith  and  philosophy.  Montaigne 
is  a  man  who  avoids  extremes,  keeps  cool,  and  is  not  ready  to  believe 
a  thing  until  pretty  satisfactorily  proved.  "  He  talks  with  shrewd- 
ness, knows  the  world,  and  books,  and  himself  and  uses  the  positive 
degree  :  never  shrinks  or  protests  or  prays  ;  no  weakness,  convulsion, 
no  superlative :  does  not  wish  to  jump  out  of  his  skin,  or  play  any 
antics,  or  annihilate  space  or  time  ;  but  is  stout  and  solid ;  tastes 
every  moment  of  the  day ;  likes  pain  because  it  makes  him  feel  him- 
self, and  realize  things ;  as  we  pinch  ourselves  to  know  that  we  are 
awake." 

Shakespeare  was  the  tpye  of  Intellect.  His  greatness  was  rather 
that  of  the  mass  than  of  the  individual  "  Great  men,"  says  our  auth- 
or, "  are  more  distinguished  by  range  and  extent  than  by  originality. 
The  Genius  of  our  life  is  jealous  of  individuals,  and  will  not  have 
any  individual  great,  except  through  the  general."  "  Men,  nations, 
poets,  artisans,  women,  all  have  worked  for  him,  and  he  enters  into 
their  labors."  "  A  good  reader  can,  in  a  sort,  nestle  into  Plato's 
brain,  and  think  from  thence ;  but  not  into  Shakespeare's.  We  are 
are  still  out  of  doors.  For  executive  faculty,  for  creation,  Shakes- 
peare is  unique"  Napolean,  Mr.  Emerson  styles  the  "incarnate 
Democrat"  "  He  was  the  idol  of  common  men,  because  he  had  ia 
transcendent  degree,  the  qualities  and  powers  of  common  men.  He 
came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him."  But  Bonaparte  fell, 
for  his  life  was  "  an  experiment  of  intellect  without  conscience.'^ 
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Goethe  was  the  reporter  of  nature^the  nniversal  writer,  "  the  phi- 
losopher of  maltiplicity,  hundred-handed,  Argus-eyed,  able  and  happy 
to  cope  with  the  rolling  miscellany  of  facts  and  sciences."  "  He  has 
one  test  for  all  men —  What  can  you  teach  me  T^  I  dare  not  say  that 
Goethe  has  ascended  to  the  highest  grounds  from  which  genius  ha3 
spoken.  He  has  not  worshiped  the  highest  unity ;  he  is  incapable  of 
a  self-surrender  to  the  moral  sentiment.  There  are  nobler  strains  in 
poetry  than  any  he  has  pounded.  There  are  writers  poorer  in  talent, 
whose  tone  is  purer,  and  more  touches  the  heart  Goethe  can  never 
be  dear  to  men.  His  is  not  even  the  devotion  to  pure  truth ;  but  to 
truth  for  the  sake  of  culture." 

Our  limits  have  forbidden  more  extended  extracts  from  these  lec- 
tures, though  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  enriched  our  columns 
more  freely.  They  abound  in  many  shrewd  hits  on  ways  and  things, 
and  some  fine  delineations  of  character.  Particularly  of  the  por- 
trait of  Socrates,  in  the  first  lecture,  is  admirably  drawn.  Of  the 
whole  series,  we  think  the  lecture  upon  Napoleon  is  the  beat,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  popular ;  being  in  an  unusual  degree,  free  from 
that  subjective  mode  of  treatment,  which  the  author  is  so  much  in^ 
dined  to  adopt,  upon  whatever  theme  he  touches.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  the  book  a  great  advance,  in  the  way  of  clearness,  coherence  of 
ideas,  and  a  practical  aim,  upon  anything  the  author  has  yet  publish- 
ed. We  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr.  Emerson]  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  public  are  better  pleased  with  what  they  can  compre<- 
hend,  than  with  what  they  can  only  stare  at  as  mysterious  and  pro- 
foundly queer ; — ^and  that  men  like  a  little  mixture  of  common  sense 
in  what  they  read,  better  than  to  witness  the  author's  feats  of  '*  grand 
and  lofly  tumbling,"  as  the  play-bills  have  it,  on  an  arena  of  fog  and 
moonbeams.  His  style  is  better  adapted  for  speaking,  than  for  essay 
reading.  There  is  such  a  precision  in  his  use  of  words,  and  such  a 
condensation  of  thought  in  his  sentences,  that  his  full  meaning  often 
escapes  the  reader,  without  a  somewhat  tedious  process  of  perusal. 
The  author's  peculiar  manner  and  accent  in  public  address,  is  admir<- 
bly  calculated  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  bring  out  the  key-words  of 
an  abstruse  sentence  with  a  tact  and  impressiveness  that  reveals  much 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  overlooked  as  impertinent  and  mystical. 
His  conciseness  in  the  use  of  language,  is  remarkable.  There  is  no^ 
a  superfluous  word  in  all  his  works.  In  short,  his  writings  present 
a  most  marked  contrast  between  a  style  of  almost  mathematical  brev*- 
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ity  and  precision,  and  ideas  of  such  volatile  and  evaporative  tendency, 
as  hardly  to  come  within  the  domain  of  sober  reflection. 

His  style  is  poetic ;  but  it  is  the  poetry  of  intellect,  rather  than  of 
the  fancy.  He  has  little  to  do  with  painting  fine  landscapes,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  music  of  running  brooks.  His  soul  is  wrapt  in  the 
great  problem  of  Being.  He  gazes  into  the  awful  depths  of  his  own 
nature,  and  culls  the  flowers  of  poetry  that  spring  by  the  way-side  of 
Life,  and  drinks  in  the  harmonies  that  roll, in  upon  his  soul  from 
the  great  ocean  of  the  Universal  Spirit.  And  yet,  he  betrays  no 
enthusiasm,  and  never  for  once  loses  his  cool  self-possession.  He 
never  condescends  to  the  maneuver  of  startling  his  readers  with  a 
sudden  flash,  but  lies  back  on  his  dignity,  and  announces  his  truths 
with  the  quiet  and  collected  air  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  dealing 
with  great  thoughts,  and  is  more  disposed  to  puzzle,  than  to  make  him- 
self intelligible  to,  those  whose  understandings  are  too  earth- wed  to 
appreciate  them. 

Mr.  Emerson's  peculiar  theological  notions  run  through  all  his 
writings  ;  evidently  having  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  his  topics 
and  style.  We  are  at  a  loss  whether  his  theology  has  done  more  to- 
ward molding  the  man,  or  the  man  his  theology ;  but  true  it  is,  he  has 
come  to  act  in  most  wonderful  harmony  with  his  teachings.  One 
could  hardly  reconcile  such  stoical  self-reliance,  and  such  a  cool  and 
studied  irreverence  toward  all  that  is  great  and  holy,  with  any 
thing  else  than  the  most  ultra  stage  of  pantheism.  He  virtually  re- 
cognizes no  higher  Deity  than  himself.  The  very  essence  of  his  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  is  self-worship.  With  his  standard  of  virtue, 
taken  in  the  abstract,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  it  has  little  to  do 
with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  men.  It  is  at  most,  but  the  virtue  of 
fatalism,  and  not  of  choice.  Every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  To 
act  out  his  own  nature,  good  or  bad,  is  each  man's  great  life-work. 
To  this  strange  conclusion  his  premises  must  inevitably  drive  him. 
He  has  had  the  candor  to  recognize  the  deduction  in  the  following 
passage,  in  his  lecture  on  Napoleon,  after  speaking  of  the  causes  of 
his  inglorious  end.  "  But  it  was  not  Bonaparte's  fault.  He  did  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  live  and  thrive  without  moral  principle.  It  was 
the  nature  of  things,  the  eternal  law  of  man  and  of  the  world,  which 
baulked  and  ruined  him."  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  the  tendency 
of  such  a  philosophy  to  subvert  the  principles  of  a  sound  morality, 
and  its  complete  antagonism  to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Christianity. 
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In  reading  this  book,  we  have  been  led  to  compare  it  with  Carlyle'a 
Hero  Worship  ;  both  from  the  similarity  of  their  design,  and  that  they 
set  forth  perhaps  in  a  clearer  contrast,  than  any  of  their  other  writ- 
ings, the  peculiar  tenets  and  characteristics  of  these  two  leaders  of  a 
new  school  of  philosophy,  in  Europe  and  America.  In  these  two 
books  both  write  of  great  men  ;  and  yet  their  views  are  widely  differ- 
ent. Indeed,  their  very  titles  indicate  the  distinction.  Carlye  treats 
of  Heroes  :  Emerson  of  Representative  Men  ;  for  strictly  speaking, 
he  acknowedges  no  great  men.  Every  man  is  great  so  far  aa  he  acts 
himself.  Men  differ  not  in  degree  but  in  kind ;  and  are  to  be  judg- 
ed of,  not  by  others,  but  by  themselves.  Carlyle  believes  in  a 
royal  line  of  Great  Souls,  which  alone  can  penetrate  into  the  Divine 
significance  of  Life.  His  great  men  are  few,  but  universal  in  their 
genius  ;  each  Great  Soul  can  be  Prophet,  Poet,  Priest,  or  King,  with 
equal  readiness,  according  as  outward  circumstances  may  dictate. 
Cariyle's  hero  is  the  embodiment  of  earnestness  ;  Emerson's  of  indi- 
viduality.    Carlyle's  hobby  is  Insight ;  Emerson's,  Self-reliance. 

As  a  writer  and  thinker,  Carlyle  is  the  more  intense  and  practical ; 
but  Emerson  the  more  original  and  comprehensive.  Carlyle's  inno- 
vations on  the  common  ways  of  thinking,  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  novelty  of  his  words,  and  the  fiery  emphasis  with  which 
he  utters  them,  often  give  to  a  very  harmless  idea,  the  semblance  of  a 
profound  truth.  Carlyle  often  passes  for  more  than  he  is  worth ;  Em- 
erson as  often  for  less.  The  ostentatious  style,  and  oracular  bearing 
of  the  former  catch  the  eye  at  once ;  but  time  and  thought  are  need- 
ed to  measure  the  strength  of  the  latter.  Carlyle  delights  in  a  start- 
ling hyperbole ;  Emerson  in  a  quiet  paradox.  Carlyle  offends  our 
taste  ;  Emerson  our  common  sense.  The  one  will  leave  his  impress 
on  our  style  of  writing:  the  other  on  our  mode  of  thinking.  In  their 
moral  tendency,  we  think  the  writings  of  Carlyle  far  less  objectiona- 
ble than  those  of  Emerson.  Emerson  is  the  better  philosopher ;  but 
Carlyle  the  better  philanthropist.  The  mind  of  Emerson  instinct- 
ively generalizes  all  the  phenomena  of  society  ;  and  loses  its  interest 
in  particulars,  in  striving  to  grasp  the  universal  law  of  man  and  the 
world.  The  mind  of  Carlye  is  narrow,  powerful,  concentrative 
and  earnest ;  looks  at  sin  and  popular  abuses  in  the  concrete,  and  hurls 
the  thunders  of  his  invective  at  all  their  canonized  Forms. 

We  will  trace  the  comparison  a  step  farther,  and  say  we  think 
Carlyle  is  on  the  retrograde,  and  Emerson  on  the  advance,  as  a  pop- 
ular writer.     Whoever  will  compare  the  essays  on  Burns,  Voltaire 
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and  Schiller,  with  the  monotonous  and  spasmodic  cant  of  the  Hero 
Worship,  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  marks  of  degeneracy ; 
while  he  who,  afler  losing  himself  amid  the  jargon  of  the  essays  on 
Circles  and  The  Orer-Soul,  will  turn  to  the  volume  now  before  us, 
will  be  equally  expeditious  in  noting  the  evidences  of  a  pleasing  and 
dedded  improvement  All  that  £mer8on  needs  to  be  universally 
read  and  relished,  is  to  stoop  to  the  common  modes  of  expressing 
thought  Although  we  lament  his  errors,  we  must  admire  his  genius* 
Whoever  reads  him,  must  think — ^think  vigorously— think  for  himself; 
and  though  at  times,  his  brilliant  and  wayward  thoughts  only  dazzle 
and  bewilder,  we  always  rise  from  his  perusal,  with  the  oonsdonsness 
that  our  intellects  have  been  quickened  and  strengthened  by  commun- 
ion with  a  master-mind. 


EDITORS'  CORNER.  ,i9k-^fA^ 


"  What  we  arc,  we  seem — and  what  we  feel,  we  say.** 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  o*  mice  on'  men 
Gang  aft' agly."  Bums. 

"Men  of  such  sour  and  vinegar  aspect, 
They  will  not  show  their  lecth  in  way  of  smile, 
Thongh  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.*' 

**  There  is  a  time  to  laugh,  as  well  as  cry,"  says  the  wise  Solomon ;  and  we  Edi- 
tors are  of  that  genus,  ever  ready  to  exclaim,  *•  Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew." 
We  delight  in  their  halcyon  humors,  in 

"  Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides.** 

Right  merrily  were  we  enjoying  ourselves  one  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  our 
little  den,  while  the  golden  light  of  an  Amherst  sun  (which  even  the  dingy  win- 
dows could  not  restrain),  was  peering  in  to  enliven  and  cheer  our  '*  mirth  and 
youthful  jollity." 

But  perhaps,  kind  reader,  you  may  think  that  this  disposition  docs  not  well  ac- 
cord with  the  ultra  sentimcntalism— and  almost  straining  after  the  pathetic,  which 
has  hitherto  graced  our  pages .  Still  we  are  fun  lovers,  and  much  have  we  desired 
that  our  literary  parterre  might  be  sparkling  with  the  bright  gems  of  native  wit> 
and  the  foce  of  the  comic  muse  expanding— we  will  not  say  into  "  broad  grins  '* — 
b«t  certainty  with  the  ©Jthilerating  smile  of  chastened  humor. 
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We  hare  called  with  the  voice  of  earnest  bat  gentle  solicitation  upon  those  of 
oar  correspondents  who  feel  a  fall  consdonsness  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Nymph 
Eaphrosyne,  to  famish  ns  with  laaghter  moTing  parodies,  the  pointed  epigram;  or 
sprightly  roandelay,  that  all  who  roye  oar  fields  of  literature  might  plack  the  flow* 
era  congenial  with  their  taste,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Bot  we  Editors  were  enjoying  oarselves  one  day — all  in  a  room  at  a  time— read* 
ing,  smoking,  talking,  dispating  *,  one  laaghing  at  the  wit  of  Obadiah,  another 
raging  at  the  satire  of  Winkle,  all  meeting  there  like  beasts  in  the  ark,  when  a 
load,  but  hesiuting  saccession  of  raps  at  the  door  dissipated  the  whole  Phantas- 
magoria. We  knew  it  was  a  stranger,  for  a  student's  rap  is  as  pecaliar  as  the 
ooantersign  of  a  Freemason;  and  though  unwilling  to  be  disturbed — still  we 
thought  it  best  to  say  "  come  in,"  and  in  stalked  that  Mephistophiles  of  a  demon, 
called  the  head  ruffian  of  a  Printing  Office. 

**  Room  for  more,  gentlemen,"  says  he.  **  No  sir,**  says  Van  Twiller,  '*  that  is 
considered  morally,  and  as  embodied  visibly  to  the  eye,  (for  I  can  see  no  empty 
churs),  according  to  our  popular  thinking  we  have  not.**  ^  Lose  yourself  in  yon- 
der trunk,  individual,**  shonts  Winkle,  ^*  while  I  follow  out  the  train  of  thought 
suggested.**  "  Yoa  don't  appear  to  understand  me  gentlemen,**  said  the  printer  *, 
but  on  went  Winkle,  not  stopping  to  heed  him. — "  Plenty  of  room— off  in  a  min- 
nte,  sir — drive  on,  we*re  fall  now,*'  says  the  omnibus  boy. — ^  Yes,  gentlemen,  this 
great  leveller  of  society,  the  Omnibm^  is  the  thought  suggested.  It  was  an  era 
when  the  omnibns  was  discovered.  It  brought  with  it  sociality,  equality,  good- 
fellowship,  accommodativeness,  republicanism,  utilitarianism,  democraoy,  civiliza- 
tion. It  destroyed  aristocracy,  titles,  prejudices,  partialities,  favoritism,  carried  a 
warning  to  the  misbegotten  and  misdirected  assumptions  of  class  and  cast,  and 
became  a  sign  indicative  of  a  moral  phase  in  the  progress  of  the  nations.** 

Here  the  printer  interposed.  **Cease,**  said  Winkle,  or  **  1*11  give  yoa  a  practical 
illustration  of  Pharyngotomy.  I  say,  gentlemen,  th^t  the  omnibus  era,  was  a  go- 
a-head  era ;  one  of  revolution,— a  love  of  change.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discover- 
ed t-t-h-t  the— Omnibus,  gentlemen.** 

Here  Winkle  became  very  much  excited,  and  the  Corporal,  who  knew  how  vio- 
lent he  sometimes  got,  (since  it  is  currently  reported  that  during  one  of  the  warm 
days,  irritated  by  the  heat,  he  threatened  to  "  lam  **  Boniface  for  saying  "  fire  '*). 
Here  then  the  Corporal,  fearing  for  the  printer,  interposed—"  I  say.  Winkle,  by  tho 
serious  phiz  of  that  individual— I  fear  ho  has  somewhat  on  his  mind— I  move  we 
hear  him."  **  Second  the  motion,**  said  Obadiah.  Here  the  person  referred  to, 
took  courage  and  resumed — **  I  said  room  for  more,  gentlemen,  I  meant  to  give 
you  to  understand,  that  in  order  to  fill  up  the  four  forms,  we  must  have  foar  pages 
more, — and  I  wish  to  'add,  since  I  am  permitted  to  speak,  that  there  must  be  more 
attention  paid  to  correcting  proofs.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  errors  which 
disgrace  the  productions  of  oar  press,  are  autcrial  oversights;  For  many  of  onr 
writen  are  accustomed  to  send  their  manuscripts  to  the  press  in  so  slovenly  a 
state,  so  illegibly  written,  so  carelessly  punctuated,  so  loaded  with  blots,  so  crop- 
ped wi&  abreviations,  so  enigmaticed  with  insertions,  and  repetitions,  and  altera- 
tions, and  explications,  separately  scrawled  on  detatched  pieces  of  paper,  like  the 
sybils*  oracles  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  that  we  Journeymen  Printers  (and  few  of 
OS  are  proftBud  oonjuren)^  frequently  need  all  the  sagacity  of  an  Oedipus,  with 
the  keM  ^e  of  Ifysoeoi,  to  deciphor  a  writer's  meaning.   Hence,  numeroiis  er- 
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rors  are  unavoidably  made  in  the  first  instance,  which  are  afterwards  orerlooked 
by  the  author  in  examining  the  proof  sheets ;  for  how  rare  to  find  an  author  who 
is  capable  of  reading  the  proof  sheets  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
least  of  all  to  read  a  proof  of  his  own  work. 

"For,  in  the  first  place, he  is  not  habituated  to  the  minute  drudgery  of  scm- 
tinizing  letter  by  letter,  and  point  by  point  -,  and  when  he  fancies  himself  reading 
the  proof  sheet  of  his  composition,  he  is  reading  his  memory,  and  rather  what  it 
ought  to  be,  than  what  on  the  paper  it  actuaUy  is." — 

*'  Stop  1  stop  1"  shouts  Boniface.  "  Won't  you  Just  do  that  speech  np  in  my 
handkerchief?  I  should  like  a  copy — I  wonder  how  long  since  you  swept  out  our 
recitation  rooms  ?  I  say,  fellers,  where  do  you  suppose  he  got  all  that  ?  It  must 
have  taken  him  some  time  to  learn  it"  But  no  answer, — all  were  astonished,  imd 
even  the  printer  seemed  conscious  that  he  had  outdone  himself. 

"  I  go  from  hence,"  muttered  Van  TwiUer. 

"  *  Tve  often  heard  the  sages  say, 
Truth  in  a  vjell  concealed  lay  1 
Eager  to  find  the  goddess  out, 
In  vain  I  searched  the  wells  about.' 
But,  after  laboring  all  winter, 
I've  found  her  in  that  infernal  printer. 

"  Now  that's  what  I  call  a  cure  for  the  heart  ache,'*  continued  Van  Twiller,  as 
he  seated  himself  in  his  snug  little  den.  "  Four  pages — and  they  must  be  coming 
instanter.  Well,  he  shall  have  it ;  but  we  shall  have  to  whip  up  our  quill  to  fur- 
nish the  matter.  Matter  !  what  shall  it  be  1  This  does  n't  mean  no  matter  what. 
It  must  be  suited  to  the  variety  of  taste,  genius,  sentiment  and  dispositions  of  a 
large  community.  It  must  be  devoid  of  all  allusions  to  man-traps  and  spring-guns 
— called  politics  and  religious  difference— or  else,  I'd  write  a  President's  Mes- 
sage, or  an  Essay-on  Angelical  Doctors,  or  my  opinion  of  Metempsychosis.  I  don't 
pretend  to  any  great  experience  in  the  latter,  but  the  Wclsh-bard,  Taliesin,  de- 
scribes it,  and  tells  how  he  had  been  a  serpent,  ape,  weasel,  beetle,  and  finally,  a 
jackass,  and  some  at  this  day  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  this  happy  circle. 

"  But  something  must  be  done !  Matter  we  must  have,  inclination  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding — ^brains  or  no  brains,  subject  or  no  subject.  We  feel 
very  much  in  the  situation  of  a  man  rising  to  make  a  speech  with  nothing  to  say — 
Vox  hmsitfaucihus,  which  being  freely  translated,  would  mean — Our  ideas  are  too 
huge  for  utterance 

*'  *  Quid  scribam,  ant  quomodo  scribam,  aut  quid  omnino  non  sribam  hoc  tem- 
pore— Dii  mo  deseqne  pejus  perdant  quam  perdre  quotidie  sentio,  si  scio.' " 

If  I  were  only  Macaulay  now,  or  if  I  was  a  poet,  say  Byron,  or  Shakespeare 
or  could  I  throw  the  shaft  of  ridicule  like  Johnson,  then  these  lines,  while  all 
other  parts  of  the  volume  should  perish,  would  stand  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver,"  imperishable  as  the  Chapel  tower  I 

I've  got  the  same  materials  to  work  with,  that  they  had — quill,  ink,  and  clean 
paper.  Yes,  this  little  shiny  substance  with  which  my  inkstand  is  filled,  has  been 
made  to  speak  all  languages  *,  from  it  has  sprung  all  science,  invention,  expression. 
Not  a  thought  has  ever  been  cogitated,  nor  a  word  uttered,  but  here  it  is,  in  this 
little  drop  of  ink  on  the  point  of  my  pen.     Let  me  see,  like  Montgomery,  111 
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analyze  it — It  is  composed  of  nntgalls  and  copperas ;  bat  that  is  not  what  I 
want,— I  don^t  want  to  know  what  it  is  made  of,  but  what  might  be  made  of  it 
So  I  mnsed.  and  not  a  word  had  I  written,  save 

FsBsnjLST,  18501 
"  And  savage  winter  rules  the  year." 

Febmary  is  indeed  a  cold  rongh  personage,  and  were  it  not  for  St.  Valentine's 
day  we  should  be  scarcely  able  to  relax  our  features  with  a  smile  during  his  whole 
reign.  Between  tlvB  hilarity  and  pleasure  of  winter,  and  the  anticipations  of  spring 
he  stands ;  giving  us  no  enjoyment  except  the  knowledge  that  his  reign  is  as  brief 
as  severe. 

But  St  Valentine's  day,  although  as  rough  as  the  blasts  of  Siberia,  brings  fun 
and  frolic  enough  along  with  it,  and  this  year  brought  quantum  sufficit  to  us.  Many 
a  chary  epistle  did  we  receive,  and  many  did  we  send — ^but  one^  such  an  one.  I 
wish  I  knew  who  the  author  is.  I  think  she  must  have  some  spell,  by  which  she 
quickens  the  imagination,  and  causes  the  high  blood  "  run  frolic  through  the  veins." 
Tes,  the  author,  of  such  a  gew  gaw — such  a  frenzy  bnill  edifice — ^I  should  like  to 
know  and  talk  with,  for  I  don't  believe  her  mouth  has  any  comers,  perhaps  "  like 
a  rose  leaf  torn  1" 

But  I'll  not  keep  you  in  the  door  way  longer,  but  enter  the  temple,  and  decipher 
the  thoughts  engraved  there. 

AlTEITTIOK. 

"Vjllbwtiwe  Evb. 

**  Magnum  bonum, '  harum  scarum,'  zounds  et  zounds,  et  war  alarum,  man  re- 
formam,  life  perfectum,  mundum  changum,  all  things  fiarum  ? 

"  Sir,  I  desire  an  interview ;  meet  me  at  sunrise,  or  sunset,  or  the  new  moon — 
the  place  is  immaterial.  In  gold,  or  in  purple,  or  sackloth — ^I  look  not  upon  the 
raiment  With  sword,  or  with  pen,  or  with  plough — the  weapons  are  less  than 
the  wielder.  In  coach,  or  in  wagon,  or  walking,  the  equipage  far  from  the  man. 
With  soml,  or  spirit,  or  body,  they  are  all  alike  to  mo.  With  host  or  alone,  in  sun- 
shine or  storm,  in  heaven  or  earth,  some  how  or  no  how — I  propose,  sir,  to  see  you. 

"  And  not  to  see  merely,  but  a  chat  sir,  or  a  tete-a-tete,  a  confab,  a  mingling  of 
opposite  minds  is  what  I  propose  to  have.  I  feel  sir  that  we  shall  agree.  Wo 
will  be  David  and  Jonathan,  or  Damon  and  Pythias,  or  what  is  better  than  either, 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  will  talk  over  what  we  have  learned  in  our  ge« 
ographies,  and  listened  to  from  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  Sabbath  School. 

"  This  is  strong  language  sir,  but  none  the  less  true.  So  hurrah  for  North  Car- 
olina, since  we  are  on  this  point. 

"  Our  friendship  sir,  shall  endure  till  sun  and  moon  shall  wane  no  more,  till  stars 
shall  set,  snd  victims  rise  to  grace  the  final  sacrifice.  We'll  be  instant,  in  season, 
out  of  season,  minister,  take  care  of,  cherish,  sooth,  watch,  wait,  doubt,  refrain,  re- 
form, elevate,  instruct  All  choice  spirits  however  distant  are  ours,  ours  theirs ; 
there  is  a  thrill  of  sympathy — a  circulation  of  mutuality— cognationem  inter  nos  1 
I  am  Judith  the  heroine  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  you  the  orator  of  Ephesus. 

"  That's  what  they  call  a  metaphor  in  our  country.  Don't  be  afraid  of  it,  sir 
it  wont  bite  I  If  it  was  my  Carlo  now.  The  Dog  is  the  noblest  work  of  Art 
sir.  I  may  safely  say  the  noblest— his  mistress's  rights  he  doth  defend— although 
it  bring  him  to  his  end— although  to  death  it  doth  him  send! 
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is,  evidently, a  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
No  discovery  can  be  found, — no  invention  made  but  that  upon  its 
first  promulgation,  cui  bono  is  the  universal  cry.  If  it  will  add  to- 
our  wealth ; — if  it  will  give  to  us  something  to  eat,  or  to  drink,  or  to 
wear,  it  is  well, — otherwise  'tis  a  useless  piece  of  work,  and  he,  who 
has  spent  his  lifetime  upon  it,  is  set  down  as  a  mere  speculator  who 
has  wasted  his  years  upon  nothing-  Science  and  art  are  whipped  into 
the  traces,  nolens  volensy  to  draw  us  along  as  much  faster  and  more 
comfortably  as  they  can.  The  power  of  steam  is  discovered,  but  it 
is  worth  nothing  till  it  is  set  to  work.  Electro-magnetism  is  found 
out,  but  it  is  comparatively  of  no  avail  till  we  can  make  it  transmit 
intelligence.  A  new  principle  of  mechanics  is  seen, — and  how  can 
it  be  applied  is  at  once  asked,  and  men  rest  not  till  they  have  ascer- 
tained satisfactorily  how  many  "  yards  of  happiness"  it  will  give 
them  in  the  shape  of  cotton  cloths  and  woolen  fabrics. 

Now  then  it  is  this  utilitarianism, — this  practicality  of  the  age 
which  leads  men  to  despise  all  efforts  of  science  and  philosophy  which, 
have  not  made  utility  their  great  aim.  Give  us  the  useful,  the  real,  the 
tangible,  they  cry  as  If  the  useful,  and  the  real  lay  only  in  the  tangi- 
ble ;  as  if  these  gross  bodily  organs  of  ours  were  capable  of  explor- 
ing all  things  and  were  worthy  to  receive  all  the  attention  which  our 
higher  spiritual  natures  can  bestow.  Such  men — and  their  name  at  the 
present  day  is  Legion — claim  Bacon  as  the  great  propounder  of 
their  views,  but  Bacon  knew  nothing  of  such  opinions  and  could  not 
have  sympathized  with  tbem  if  he  had  known  them.  He  saw  too 
clearly  the  dignity  of  science  and  the  duty  of  the  philo^»opher,  to  labor 
solely  for  the  bodily  wants  of  man.  His  philosophy  does  not  diifer 
from  all  others  which  had  proceeded  him  in  its  mere  utility.  He  would 
have  denied  the  name  of  science  to  that  which  labored  solely  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  those  who  charge  upon  him,  or,  as  they  term  it,  give 
him  credit  for  introducing  the  useful  as  a  new  element  in  science,  and 
for  making  all  science  subservient  to  this, — ^know  nothing  at  all  about 
his  philosophy  or  that  of  any  body  else.  They  can  only  find  a  shadow 
of  proof  for  their  theory  by  garbled  extracts,  despoiled  of  their  con- 
nection, taken  here  and  their  from  his  writings,  and  might  find  it  over- 
turned at  once  and  the  lie  direct  given  to  all  their  assertions  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  very  first  page  of  the  Novum  Organuni. 
Our  object,  however,  at  present,  is  not  to  vindicate  Bacon  from  this 
charge.  Those  who  admire  him  on  this  account  have  another  feel- 
ing closely  connected  with  this.     They  contrast,  instead  of  compar 
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ing,  Bacon  with  all  who  had  proceeded  him,  and  find  in  the. contrast, 
matter  only  for  his  glory  and  their  shame.  They  ask  themselves  the 
question— of  what  use  were  those  systems  over  which  the  ancients 
labored  ? — and  finding  themselves  unable  to  answer  it  satisfactorily, 
believe  that  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Hence,  very  nat- 
urally, they  come  to  believe  that  ancient  philosophy  was  of  no  use  or 
perhaps  worse  than  useless,  and  begin  to  sneer  at  some  of  the  migh- 
tiest struggles  which  the  human  mind  has  -ever  made.  They  cry  out 
for  fruit,  but  can  Qnd  nothing  but  flowers  and  leaves,  in  that  tree  which 
Socrates  planted,  and  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  watered  with  so  much 
care.  The  crystal  stream  of  ancient  philosophy,  which  has  flowed 
clear  and  bright  through  so  many  ages,  is  to  them  but  a  stagnant  pool, 
or  at  best  a  course  of  muddy  waters.  The  obviously  useful,  and  this 
alone,  will  satisfy  their  morbid  cravings. 

It  is  such  a  feeling  as  this  which  we  claim  to  be  not  only  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  science  and  of  man  ; — that  it  not  only  degrades  philos- 
ophy and  deprives  the  human  powers  of  their  noblest  ends, — but  that 
it  is  especially  unworthy  of  the  science,  the  philosophy  and  the  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Greeks  were  far  beyond  us  though 
we  might  not  have  wondered  and  could  not  have  blamed  them  if  they,, 
in  the  infancy  of  science,  had  sought,  mainly,  for  utility.  Their 
views  of  philosophy  were  of  a  higher  order  than  ours,  and  they  should 
be  praised  and  not  sneered  at  for  their  ideas  of  utility.  To  the  lofty 
soul  of  Socrates,  as  he  bowed  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the 
universe,  there  came  a  voice  which  no  one  before  or  since  has  ever 
beard  so  distinctly,  and  upon  him  there  beamed  a  light  whose  eflulg- 
ence  had  never  more  clearly  irradiated  any  soul.  Science,  in  its 
beauty,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  shone  in  upon  him,  and  in  its  light 
and  with  the  very  breath  of  its  inspiration,  he  lived  and  thought. 
Let  us  take  an  example  of  his  views. 

"  What  say  you,"  he  asks  of  one  of  his  disciples  of  astronomy. 
**  Shall  we  establish  this  among  our  studies  ?"  "  Doubtless,"  replies 
Glaucon,  "  for  astronomy  tells  us  of  the  seasons  of*  the  year,  and  to 
be  well  skilled  in  these  is  of  use,  not  only  for  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion, but  equally  so  for  the  military  art."  **  You  make  me  laugh,'* 
eays  Socrates,  "  at  your  fear  lest  you  should  seem,  to  the  multitude, 
to  enjoin  useless  studies.  Astronomy  is  to  be  valued  not  for  these 
purposes  you  speak  of,  but  because  by  this  a  certain  organ  of  the 
eoul  is  both  purified  and  excited  ;— an  organ  better  worth  saving  than 
ten  thousand  eyes,  since  truth  is  perceived  by  this  alone.     These  var 
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negated  bodies  in  the  heavens,  though  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate, 
are  not,  however,  to  be  studied  because  of  their  beauty  or  accuracy, 
but  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  paradigm  for  learning  the  pure  truths 
which  they  reveal ;  just  as  in  a  geometrical  figure  which  Doedalus  or 
some  other  artist  or  painter  has  skilfully  drawn,  we  do  not  regard  the 
lines  which  meet  the  eye,  however  excellent  their  workmanship,  but 
fix  the  intellect  alone  on  the  truths  which  they  indicate."*  Where, 
we  ask,  in  later  philosophy ; — where  in  our  own  astronomy  can  we 
find  views  sublime  as  these  ? 

And  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  great  pupil  of  this  great  master. 
He  has  stood  with  him  by  the  way  side,  has  listened  to  his  sublime 
discussions  in  the  court  rooms,  and  has  himself  propounded  to  him 
momentous  questions  in  the  market  place  of  Athens.  And  now  Soc- 
rates has  perished  because  he  was  so  great,  and  Plato  has  caught  up 
and  clothed  himself  with  the  descending  mantle  of  Grecian  Philoso- 
phy. As  he  stands  by  the  bedside  of  his  departed  master  and  muses 
on  his  last  and  sublimest  words,  we  may  well  imagine  his  heart  to 
leap  with  energy  at  the  calling  he  is  to  fulfilL  The  greatest  of  all 
questions  crowd  upon  his  mind  as  he  gazes  upon  the  lifeless  clay  of 
him  before  whose  spirit  he  had  often  bowed  in  reverence,  and 
from  whose  lips  he  was  wont  to  receive  lessons  of  wondrous  wis- 
dom. Where  now  and  what  is  Socrates,  were  questions  at  which  the 
mightiest  Pagan  mind  might  well  be  humbled.  Still,  he  did  not 
ahrink.  And  think  you  that  the  struggles  which  he  made  over  the 
vast  problems  upon  which  his  mind  incessantly  dwelt,  were  of  no 
use  ?  His  is  a  poor  intellect  indeed,  which  can  fail  to  find  life,  and 
progress,  aye,  and  fruit  too  in  the  thoughts  of  the  world's  great  teadi* 
er  in  Philosophy.  His  was  a  far  reaching  insight  into  philosophy, 
an  apprehension  of  the  true  grounds  and  claims  of  science  which 
later  ages  have  striven  in  vain  to  reach.  And  yet  it  is  philosophy 
like  this  which  in  our  utilitarianism  we  are  apt  to  sneer  at ;  philoso- 
phy like  this  which  some  seem  to  delight  in  comparing  to  the  ox  of 
Prometheus — ^^  a  sleek,  well  shaped  hide,  stuffed  with  rubbish,  good- 
ly to  look  at,  but  containing  nothing  to  eat.'' 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  prolong  these  excursions,  vast  as  is  the  field 
in  which  they  lie.  We  will  only  say,  in  a  word,  let  the  votaries  of 
modem  science  be  taught  to  throw  away  utility  as  their  great  aimi 
and  feel  that  there  is  something  higher,  nobler,  better  far  than  the 
mere  physical  good  of  man.  Let  the  New  Philosophy  learn  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  not  find  merely  matter  for  ridicule  in  the  01d«     Cb« 
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MOONLIGHT.     ^^^>-^  ^  ^ 


Oh  moonlight,  gentle  moonlight, 

Thoa  art  glancing  in  my  room, 
Imparting  to  mj  lonely  thoughts 

A  sad  yet  tender  gloom ; 
Thoa  art  shining  thro*  my  window 

With  thy  pure  and  holy  ray, 
Like  an  Angel  sent  from  Heaven 

To  steal  my  cares  away. 


Thoa  art  smiling  on  the  flow'rets 

As  they  grow  upon  the  hill, 
And  glancing  with  thy  gleamy  eyes 

*Mid  the  flashings  of  the  rill ; 
Thon  art  stealing  thro*  the  Tine-leaves 

Where  the  dews  are  clustering  bright, 
And  thou'rt  stealing  in  my  lonely  heart, 

Thou  pale  and  holy  light ! 


I  can  see  the  distant  hill  top. 

With  its  robe  of  forest  trees, 
And  their  long  and  dnsky  branches 

As  they  beckon  in  the  breeze ; 
I  can  hear  the  muffled  murmur 

Of  the  distant  heaving  sea. 
And  the  voices  of  the  night  winds 

Are  like  messengers  to  me. 


And  thou  comest  to  my  chamber. 

With  thy  calm  and  noiseless  tread 
Like  one  who  steppeth  softly 

Around  the  sleeping  dead ; 
And  I  thank  ihee  for  thy  presence, 

Thon  gentle  smile  of  Night, 
For  I  feel  my  heart  is  calmer 

Beneath  thy  tranquil  light. 

w.  B. 
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We  find,  pervading  the  domain  of  Nature,  a  law  which  requires 
every  grand  and  beautiful  thing  to  be  the  slow  product  of  successive 
years.     The  mountain  was  not  reared  in  a  day  ;  nor  did  the  sun  and 
showers  of  a  single  summer  raise  up  the  microscopic  germ  into  a 
stately  trunk  with  its  jrraceful  contour  of  limbs  and  bright  coronal  of 
green  leaves.     So  is  it  with  man.     The  germ  of  influence  lies  deeply 
buried  in  his  mind — a  germ  whose  stalk  will  be  a  dwarfish  and  dis- 
torted thing,  if  not  permitted  to  grow  up  into  maturity  by  a  slow  and 
natural  development,  which  is  the  result  of  some  expansive  force, 
living  and  acting  within  it.     There  may  be  a  sort  of  popuiaHty  which 
is  the  offspring  of  a  moment,  but  it  is  not  influence,  it  is  not  power. 
It  is  a  fitful  and  dangerous  thing— shooting  up,  the  fungus  of  a  dank 
and  murky  night,  destined  to  wither  beneath  the  blaze  of  mid-day, 
and  return  into  the  vile  bed  whence  it  grew !     When  the  world  is 
quiet — when  no  portentous  cloud  appears  in  the  far  off  horizon  of 
the  future — men  will  court  the  gif\ed  enthusiast     They  love  to  follow 
him  through  his  Utopian  theories,  to  become  entangled  in  the  shining 
network  of  his  fancy  and  gather  up  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  arid  spark- 
ling fragments  of  thought  which  he  scatters  along  his  uncertain  path- 
way.    There  is  a  momentary  pleasure  in  his  bright  dreams,  and  that 
is  all-     They  pass  for  nothing  more.     He  receives  the  caresses,  but 
not  the  confidence  of  the  world,  gains  much  admiration  and  very  little 
influence.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  world  is  in  trouble — whea 
the  harbingers  of  calamity  begin  to  move,  half-concealed,  before  the 
eyes  of  timid  and  provident  minds — it  is  to  men  of  experience,  of 
tried  temper  and  calm,  sagacious  intellect,  that  the  eyes  of  all  good 
citizens  are  turned  for  counsel  and  guidance.     These  are  the  men  who 
have  influence — an  influence  permeating  the  very  texture  of  society; 
which  gives  life  and  vigor  to  the  body  politic  in  times  of  quiet,  and 
infuses  the  serene  spirit  of  peace  into  the  dark  and  angry  bosom  of 
civil  commotion. 

Sudden  elevation  is  ever  unfavorable  to  the  acquisition  of  perma- 
nent power.    It  produces  a  sort  of  giddiness  and  self-conceit,  oAen 
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fatal  to  that  instinctive  sense  of  subordination  to  some  higher  power, 
"which  is  the  great  incentive  to  personal  exertion.  So  long  as  a  man 
feels  that  there  are  dignities  above  him,  he  will  try  to  raise  himself 
up  on  a  level  with  them.  It  is  bj  laying  hold  of  this  principle  in 
human  nature  as  a  constant  guide,  that  individiiuls  of  ignoble  origin 
have  succeeded  in  rising  gradually  from  one  porJt  of  honor  to  another 
until  they  have  sat  on  eminences  *'  where  the  hiiih  ones  and  the  lofty 
have  come  to  do  them  reverence."  Such  policy  ever  distinguishes 
those  rare  minds  upon  which  Nature's  own  hand  has  set  the  seal  of 
greatness.  Napoleon  turned  away  with  loathing  from  the  prospect  of 
high  Academic  honors,  and  eagerly  accepted  the  post  of  a  subaltern 
in  the  army ;  not  because  he  saw  more  glory  in  wearing  a  sword  than 
in  searching  out  the  sublime  truths  of  science,  but  that  he  might  ally 
himself  with  a  power  which  promised  ample  room  for  his  ambitious 
projects.  He  saw  that  although  he  thus  might  gain  favor  with  the 
learned,  yet  he  would  forever  detach  himself  from  those  mighty  en- 
gines in  society  which  lift  men  up  to  palaces  and  thrones.  He  trusted 
to  an  undeveloped  spirit  of  conquest  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people ;  he  could  grow  and  expand  with  it,  ever  reaching  higher 
and  higher,  supported  and  raised  up  by  it ;  as  the  pliant  tendril  coils 
itself  around  the  young  shrub,  and  at  length  the  vine  looks  from  the 
lop  of  the  forest  monarch.  But  Bonaparte  forgot  his  dependence. 
When  he  saw  the  thrones  of  Europe  crumbling  bcnieath  his  tread,  and 
the  splendors  of  absolute  power  gathering  around  his  brow,  giddiness 
entered  into  his  brain.  He  despised  the  people  to  whom  he  owed  his 
eminence. 

He  sat,  proud  and  a'one,  in  the  station  to  which  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen  had  exalted  him.  His  former  wise  and  pa- 
cific internal  policy  forsook  him  ;  reason  seemed  to  be  bewildered  ; 
he  tottered  and  reeled-  struggled  like  a  giant  with  his  fate — but  there 
■was  no  strength  in  his  single-handed  efforts,  and  he  fell  like  Lucifer 
from  his  high  seat. 

Student,  dost  thou  look  forward  with  a  throbbing  heart  to  the 
great  battle-field  of  human  life  ?  Gather  not  all  thy  strength  of  soul 
for  that  stern  conflict  in  the  cold  and  shadowy  realm  of  abstraction. 
But  while  thou  dost  toil  on  in  loneliness  and  obscurity,  lighted  oftimes 
on  thy  palh-way  by  nought  but  the  midnight  lamp,  cherish  in  thy 
bosom  those  generous  feelings  which  link  thy  soul  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  send  forth  the  warm  sympathies  of  thy  nature  to  twine 
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themselves  about  those  centres  of  convergence  whither  all  men  come 
as  to  one  common  ancestral  hearth,  there  to  commingle  their  sorrows- 
and  joys,  and  enshrine  the  purest  affections  of  their  hearts.  Thus 
shalt  thou  in  due  time  emerge  from  the  darkness  which  now  envelopes 
thee  with  a  soul  in  thy  bosom,  and  the  World  shall  be  proud  to  call 
thee  her  own. 


-and  the  beantifal 


Will  know  the  purer  language  of  thy  brow, 
And  read  it  like  a  talisman  of  love.** 


Silence  lay  like  a  deep  sleep  on  the  proud  city  of  Thebes.  The 
night  waned  slowly,  and  the  bright  stars  grew  weary  of  watching, 
and  stole  one  by  one  from  the  pale  firmament ;  and  Luna  looked  sad, 
and  gazed  wistfully  down  to  see  if  the  sleeping  world  still  breathed, 
and  wondered  why  it  woke  not  into  life ;  and  an  envious  dream  sat  on 
the  breast  of  old  Nilus,  and  he  slept  like  a  sick  man  in  his  ancient 
bed,  and  the  trees  which  he  had  nourished  bowed  tearfully  down  and 
embraced  him  with  their  long  arms,  and  the  flowers  wept  like  children 
at  his  side,  and  all  the  beautiful  things  prayed  that  Aurora  might 
come.  But  Aurora  came  not ;  and  Memnon  looked  sternly  on  the 
pale  face  of  Luna,  and  she  ceased  to  smile  on  his  cold  brow,  and  rode 
sadly  through  the  gates  of  Hesperus  like  a  scorned  maiden. 

Then  vile  creatures  crawled  forth  into  the  darkness,  and  old  Nilos 
grew  more  troubled,  and  the  trees  and  flowers  and  all  the  beautiful 
things  grew  more  sorrowful  and  murmured  at  Memnon,  and  forgot 
their  prayer  that  Aurora  might  come. 

Just  then  Aurora  rode  through  the  gates  of  Lucifer,  and  carressed 
the  cold  brow  of  Memnon,  and  opened  his  stony  bosom  and  touched  its 
chords  of  sympathy,  and  smiled  on  old  Nilus  and  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers and  all  the  beautiful  things ;  and  Memnon  grew  mild,  and  replied 
fondly  to  Aurora,  and  the  vile  creatures  concealed  themselves,  and 
old  Nilus  awoke  from  his  dream,  and  the  trees  and  flowers  and  all  the 
beautiful  things  rejoiced. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  Pagan  philosophy,  and  such  u  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  on  man  and  society  with  its  blessings. 
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Sprinkled  over  the  broad  and  barren  wastes  of  the  East,  there  bask 
in  the  sun's  hot  rajs  occasional  patches  of  verdure  and  beauty,  where  the 
wild  Arab,  forgetful  of  burning  sands  and  cold  dews,  turns  loose  his 
jaded  beast  and  rears  his  frail  shelter  amid  the  freshness  of  bubbling 
springs,  waving  grass  and  smiling  flowers. 

But  not  to  the  untamed  child  of  the  desert  only  has  kind  Fate  giv- 
en a  place  of  repose  amid  general  barrenness.  For  the  man  of  let- 
ters, who  essays  to  traverse  the  wide  plain  which  ambition  and  aver- 
ice  have  spread  out  before  him,  she  has  left  here  and  there  an  oasis 
in  some  generous  book  breathing  out  humane  sentiments,  free,  alike, 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  unnatural  passion  and  the  cold  night  of 
mystified  rationalism. 

Thus  have  we  regarded  the  work  now  before  us.  It  is  no  instru* 
ment  of  heartless  philosopy,  discovering  the  internal  organism  of  a 
dead  subject  like  the  stolid  dissector's  knife ;  it  is  no  tape  worm  of 
plotting  treason,  folded  in  the  vital  parts  of  society  to  drink  up  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  corrode  the  pillars  of  law  and  order.  It  is  not 
an  accumulation  of  cant  phrases,  serving  as  vehicles  to  intolerant  big- 
otry and  grumbling  conservatism ;  it  is  not  an  exhumed  anattoy  of 
some  worm-out  error  long  since  dead  and  buried.  We  detect  in  it  no 
organ  of  Jacobinical  reformists,  in  their  haste  to  exterpate  some  real 
or  fancied  principle  of  evil  laying  the  ax  at  the  root  of  every  estab- 
lished institution  whether  civil  or  social ;  nor  do  we  gaze  on  a  stage 
erected  midway  between  pandemonium  and  paradise,  where  spirits 
from  beneath  and  above  are  made  to  love  and  hate  and  plot  and  coun- 
terplot a  brief  space  of  time,  and  are  then  sent  back  to  their  respect- 
ive abodes,  leaving  behind  as  the  moral  of  their  unnatural  antics 
that  such  is  human  life. 

It  is  an  impartial  book.  In  it  all  professions  and  trades  are  brought 
to  a  proper  level,  and  each  department  of  action  and  thought  is  esti- 
mated  with  regard  both  to  its  intrinsic  and  relative  importance.  The 
ship  of  state  is  moored  beside  the  ship  of  commerce ;  the  knight  of 
the  ploughshare  holds  his  head  as  high  as  the  knight  of  the  quill,  and 
squalid  poverty  is  as  honorably  served  as  sumptuous  wealth.  Merely 
adventitious  virtues  are  disregarded,  and  every  sobject  is  judged  accord- 
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ing  to  the  quality  of  its  essential  nature.  Eminence  is  awarded  onlj 
to  manliness  of  character,  and  distinctions  of  name  are  based  in  the 
equal  dignity  of  all  honest  pursuits  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
mankind. 

'  Such  is  the  character  which  Mr.  Whipple  meant  his  book  should 
possess,  and  the  humane  reader,  who  has  comprehended  its  spirit, 
will  not  say  that  he  has  quite  failed  of  his  object. 

But,  leaving  these  remarks  on  the  general  scope  and  aim  of  the 
Lectures,  we  will  conform  to  tlie  custom  of  most  reviewers,  and  no- 
tice some  of  their  merits  as  a  product  of  art  and  skill  in  managing  a 
theme. 

Mr.  Whipple  seems  to  place  himself  in  about  the  proper  relation 
to  any  subject  of  which  he  may  happen  to  treat.  He  appears  to  be 
free  from  that  excessive  smypathy  which  causes  the  writer  to  forget 
that  he  is  one  thing  and  his  subject  quite  another,  and  is  not  urged  on 
by  his  feelings  to  conclusions  which  resemble  the  asseverations  of  pas- 
sion more  nearly  than  the  deductions' of  reason.  And  if  he  does  not 
on  the  one  hand  merge  himself  in  his  subject,  neither  does  he  on  the 
other,  treat  it  in  that  distant  and  objective  style  which  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect that  all  his  ideas  of  it  were  got  through  a  telescope.  He  seems 
throughout  the  book  to  associate  with  the  words  subject  and  object 
their  proper  significations,  and  to  have  a  practical  notion  of  the  dif- 
erence  between  them. 

Though  ever  found  in  the  midst  of  his  subject,  yet  he  is  distinct 
from  it  and  master  over  it.  With  a  mind  more  prone  to  analysis  than 
generalization,  he  does  not  hasten  from  his  data  to  their  result ;  but 
with  deliberation  and  a  vigilance  which  never  sleeps  by  the  w^ay,  he 
moves  gradually,  yet  irresistibly  to  his  goal.  Every  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  argument  seems  to  be  the  fruit  of  intense  and  protracted 
thought,  as  if  he  scorned  to  send  forth  the  shining  ore  until  passed  re- 
peatedly through  the  alembic  of  his  fiery  intellect ;  and  every  coined 
sentence  is  stamped  with  the  saying  of  the  thoughful  old  poet  who 
declared  that  "  the  gods  sell  us  all  things  for  labor. ^* 

He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  discovered  about  the  exact  force  of 
•  his  intellectual  calibre,  and  never  attacks  an  object  without  going  to 
its  core,  though  obliged  to  drill  his  way  through  solid  rock  ;  and  when 
he  has  reached  its  centre,  if  he  finds  it  still  obstinate  against  reason 
and  argument,  he  turns  satirist,  and  with  a  single  flash  of  his  wit 
blows  it  into  a  thousand  atoms.  AYe  cannot  better  illustrate  our 
meaning  than  by  giving  a  single  extract  from  his  remarks  on  *'  In- 
tellectual Health  and  Disease.*'    After  setting  forth  elaborately  the 
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nature  of  that  position  which  every  literary  man  is  compelled  to  oc- 
cupy— intermediate  between  conflicting  dangers,  exposed  on  the  one 
hand  to  self-abandonment  from  the  influence  of  stronger  intellects, 
and  on  the  other  to  willful  obstinacy  from  subjective  speculation — he 
thus  portrays  the  results  of  the  former  peril. 

Look  around  any  community,  and  you  will  And  it  dotted  over 
'with  men,  marked  and  ticketed  as  belonging  not  to  themseves,  but  to 
some  other  man,  from  whom  they  take  their  literature,  their  politics, 
their  religion.  They  are  willing  captives  of  a  stranger  nature  ;  feed 
on  his  life  as  though  it  were  miraculous  manna  rained  from  heaven  ; 
complacently  parade  his  name  as  an  adjective  to  point  out  their  own ; 
And  give  wonderful  pertinence  to  that  nursery  rhyme,  whose  esoteric 
.depth  irradiates  even  its  exoteric  expression  : 

*  Whose  dog  are  you  ? 

I  am  Billy  Patton's  dog, 

Whose  dog  are  you  V 

But  perhaps  a  more  subtle  influence  than  that  which  proceeds  from 
social  relations,  comes  from  that  abstract  and  epitome  of  the  whole 
mind  of  the  whole  world,  which  w^e  find  in  history  and  literature. 
Here  the  thought  and  action  of  the  race  are  brought  home  to  the  in- 
dividual intelligence ;  and  the  danger  is,  that  we  make  what  should 
be  our  emancipation  an  instrument  of  servitude,  fall  a  victim  to  one 
author  or  one  age,  and  lose  the  power  of  learning  from  many  minds 
by  sinking  into  the  contented  vassal  of  one ;  and  end  at  last  in  an 
intellectual  resemblance  to  that  gentleman  who  only  knew  two  tunes, 
"one  of  which,"  he  said, "  was  Old  Hundred,  and  the  other — wasn't." 

Wit  seems  to  be  a  prominent  trait  in  Mr.  Whipple's  intellectual 
character.  His  fondness  for  it  is  excessive,  and  occasionally  diverts 
his  thoughts  somewhat  from  the  main  channel  of  discourse  into  digrf>«- 
sions  which  are  unnecessary,  not  to  say  irrelevant  and  derogatory,  to 
the  clearness  and  strength  of  his  argument.  Yet  in  view  of  his  hav- 
ing read  these  Lectures  to  promiscuous  audiences  before  publishinii: 
them,  we  are  bound  to  pardon  much  in  them  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances might  seem  superfluous  ;  for  what  lecturer  does  not  know 
bow  much  an  apt  allusion  can  do  towards  sustaining  the  interest  of 
an  audience  ;  and  that  a  laughable  incident  either  real  or  forged  for 
the  occasion,  is  frequently  more  powerful  than  any  soundess  of  argu- 
ment in  bringing  the  reason  of  his  hearers  into  favor  with  his  conclu- 
sions ?  But  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Whipple  has  sometimes 
failed.     His  witticisms  are  too  often  concealed  beneath  a  refinement 
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of  expression  which  gives  elegance  and  attractiveness  to  his  more  grave 
and  argumentative  efforts.  Many  passages  present  to  the  hasty 
reader  nothing  extraordinary  for  pith  and  pungency.  Yet  they  will 
be  found,  after  careful  examination,  to  contain  a  lurking  vein  of 
satire,  stealing  on  quietly  in  its  deep  under-current — too  silent  and 
subtle  for  other  than  the  most  wary  and  penetrating.  Occasionally, 
to  be  sure,  it  leaps  to  the  surface,  dashes  in  our  face  a  "  tart  irony,"  a 
"shrewd  intimation,*'  a  "pat  allusion,"  or  a  "lusty  hyperpobole," 
and  then  retires  again  into  a  delicacy  and  smoothness  of  diction  which 
decoy  from  the  gleam  of  its  hidden  and  noiseless  course. 

Still  the  stinging  sarcasm  is  there.  Of  this  the  lecturer  doubtless 
felt  conscious,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  his  sensitive  spirit  did  not 
writhe  before  the  sarcastic  indifference  of  an  audience  to  which  his 
most  costly  and  polished  sentences  were  but  the  darkening  of  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge.  Hence  it  was  due  to  his  literary  fame, 
that  his  Lectures  should  be  given  to  the  world ;  besides,  in  so  doing 
he  has  shown  a  respect  to  the  public  taste,  by  affording  them  an  op- 
portunity to  appreciate  excellences  which  otherwise  must  have  escaped 
their  notice. 

Few,  doubtless,  will  agree  with  us  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Whipple 
but  a  small  share  of  humor  as  distinguished  by  metaphysicians  from 
ivit.  He  makes  us  laugh  at  objects  rather  than  with  them.  In  fact, 
we  doubt  whether  genuine  humor  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  a  disposi- 
tion so  remarkable  for  wit.  Each  has  too  little  aflSnity  for  the  other. 
Wit  is  destructive  ;  humor  is  sympathetic.  One  is  the  barbed  weap- 
on of  contemptuous  scorn ;  the  other,  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
genial  fun.  Admitting  that  the  sunshine  of  merriment  emanates  free- 
ly from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Whipple's  book,  still,  almost  every  ray  of 
its  light  is  tipped  with  the  scorpion  sting  of  disdain.  It  is  not  whea 
he  is  merry  with  a  friend,  but  when  he  is  enraged  against  an  enemy, 
that  he  makes  us  smile.  He  does  not  hold  up  in  a  ludicrous  light  the 
foibles  of  human  nature,  but  tosses  to  a  ridiculous  altitude  the  frag- 
ments which  he  shivers  from  local  institutions. 

We  have  mentioned  elaborateness  as  one  of  the  chief  characterist- 
ics of  Mr.  Whipple's  style.  Yet  by  this  we  would  not  be  supposed 
to  exclude  that  variety  which  should  ever  lend  its  grace  and  charm 
to  the  pages  of  an  author  who  writes  for  the  general  reader.  A  sim- 
ple sentence  is  frequently  the  product  of  more  toil  than  the  most  com- 
plicate one.  In  every  species  of  composition,  from  the  condensed 
and  knotty  sentences  of  Butler,  to  the  smooth  and  flowing  stanzas  of 
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Crraj,  care  and  labor  are  the  price  of  that  expression  which  "  echoes 
to  the  sense."  Mr.  Whipple's  style  is  as  varied  as  his  thoughts  and 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  Sometimes  it  is  the  broad  and  deep 
river,  rolling  silently  on  to  the  far-sounding  sea ;  again  it  is  the  mad 
torrent  dashing  with  its  glitter  and  spray  down  abrupt  mountain  ledg- 
es. Now  it  is  the  lightening,  Hashing,  blasting  and  vanishing  in  an 
instant ;  now  it  is  the  safty  lamp,  moving  steadily  on  through  the  ma- 
zes of  metaphysical  discussion.  Here  it  is  the  sluggish  stream  of 
Styx,  and  Charon's  boat  seems  bearing  us  on  its  gloomy  surface  to- 
wards the  place  of  the  dead ;  there  it  is  Sisyphus  urging  us  upward 
nearer  and  nearer  to  some  impossible  height.  It  awes,  dazzles, 
smites,  allures,  but  never  wearies;  it  is  majestic,  sparkling,  scornful, 
insinuating,  but  never  tedious. 

We  had  intended  to  notice  Mr.  Whipple's  merits  in  the  depart- 
ment of  criticism ;  also  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with 
general  literature — a  familiarity  which  he  does  not  always  so  manifest 
as  to  elevate  materially  our  ideas  of  his  modesty.  But  we  must 
waive  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  trusting  that  no  one  will  be  con- 
tent with  anything  less  than  a  perusal  of  the  book  itself;  and,  with 
an  eye  to  the  limits  of  our  space  and  readers'  patience,  we  will  close 
this  imperfect  review  with  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Genius 
as  defined  by  Mr.  Whipple. 

The  word  genius  is  of  Greek  extraction,  and  signifies  an  originator 
ov  producer.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  used  to  designate  an  inferi- 
or order  of  divinities,  supposed  to  preside  over  the  destines  of  indi- 
Yiduals,  and  give  direction  to  their  faculties  either  for  good  or  evil — a 
just  application  of  the  term,  since  in  so  doing  they  but  personified  the 
natural  bent  of  every  man's  cKaracter.  In  Eastern  countries,  genius 
was  a  name  applied  to  that  numerous  class  of  malignant  spirits,  whose 
marvellous  feats  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  oriental  fiction.  In 
our  times,  it  has  acquired,  especially  among  literary  aspirants,  a  sig- 
nification nearly  synonymous  with  eccentricity,  being  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  wild  erratic  nucleus,  enveloped  in  its  own  misty  exhalations, 
whizzing  across  the  tracks  of  less  wayward  planets,  shunned  by  all, 
and  understood  by  none.  Still  there  is  a  charm  in  the  name  ;  and 
while  Homer,  Dante  and  Milton  are  worshiped  as  examples  of  Gen- 
ius, there  will  be  swarms  of  ambitious  striplings,  to  copy  their  faults 
>and  suffer  their  misfortunes  without  possessing  one  of  their  virtues. 

We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  honor  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  the 
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man,  who  in  any  degree  weakens  this  notion  so  destructive  of  hu- 
man life  and  happiness,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  more  rational  object 
of  attainment— a  perfect  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  ca- 
pabilities, intellectual,  moral  and  physical,  with  which  man  came  from 
the  hand  of  his  Maker. 
But  hear  Mr.  AVhipple. 

Indeed,  Genius  has  commonly  been  imperfectly  defined,  because  each 
definition  has  been  but  a  description  of  some  order  of  genius.  A  true 
definition  would  be  a  generalization,  made  up  from  many  minds,  and 
broad  enough  to  include  all  the  results  of  c^enius  in  action  and  thought. 
Genius  is  not  a  single  power,  but  a  combination  of  great  powers.  It 
reasons,  but  it  is  not  reasoning;  it  judojes,  but  it  is  not  judgment ;  it 
imagines,  but  it  is  not  imagination ;  it  feels  deeply  and  fiercely,  but 
it  is  not  passion.  It  is  neither,  because  it  is  all.  It  is  another  name 
for  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  for  Genius  is  not  a  fact,  but  an 
ideal.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  all  the  poweris  and 
and  impulses  of  humanity,  in  their  greatest  possible  strength  and 
most  harmonious  combination. 

Too. long  has  the  earth  been  oppressed  with  a  race  of  intellectual 
monsters — beings  famous  only  for  a  want  of  sympathy  with  man- 
kind, great  only  in  the  ability  to  rob  life  of  all  which  makes  it  amia- 
ble and  pleasant.  Every  trade  and  profession  is  filled  with  a  set  of 
of  bigoted  fanatics,  engaged  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  he  feels  the  most  pe?'fect  complacence  in  his  own 
wisdom  who  has  discovered  the  soothing  fact  that  all  other  men  are 
fools.  Poets  have  pined  away  their  existence  in  seclusion,  and  bas- 
ed their  hopes  of  immortality  in  hatred  of  their  kind.  Philosophy 
has  been  but  another  name  for  that^spirit  which  estimates  men  by 
mathematical  rules,  and  looks  on  society  as  the  visible  type  of  some 
abstract  truth.  The  student  has  been  taught  to  look  with  disdain  on 
the  mechanic  and  tradesman  by  the  professor  whose  soul  is  entomb- 
ed in  his  knowledge  !  And  the  cause  of  all  this  is  but  too  evident — 
pride  of  genius.  Human  nature  loves  extremes,  and  cannot  endure 
to  hold  on  the  middle  course  from  which  Genius  never  deviates.  Too 
often  in  seeking  to  be  wise,  have  men  become  fools.  As  we  look 
backward  down  the  dusty  highway  of  time,  and  see  sculptured  all 
along  the  names  of  moralists,  philosophers,  poets,  saints,  statesmen, 
warriors,  we  behold  high  above  them  all,  reposing  in  the  serene  atmos- 
phere of  their  own  complete  and  harmonious  characters,  three  great 
representatives  of  humanity — Socrates  the  Greek,  Alfred  the  Eng- 
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lishman,  and  Washington  the  American  ;  not  distinguished  in  a  par- 
ticular sphere,  because  they  excelled  in  all ;  not  great  thinkers  or  ac- 
tors merely,  because  they  were  both ;  not  perfect,  because  they  were 
men  ;  not  examples  of  Genius,  because  that  is  an  ideal. 


THE  CHRIST-KIND.       ^^» 


(A  (rue  incident  related  in  the  "National  Era^''  of  Feb.  14. > 


•'  They  say  that  the  beautiful  Christ-kind  *  comes^ 
With  gifts  for  the  Christmas  tree  j         . 

I  wonder,  mother,  if  he  will  bring 
The  very  things  I  want  to  me." 


"  Nay,  little  son,  though  the  Christ-kind  comes. 

All  beautiful  and  mild, 
To  some  he  gives,  and  from  some  withholds, 

Ask  not,  and  hope  not  too  much,  dear  child." 


**  And  yet  he  lores  little  children  well, 
And  if  I  should  ask  and  pray 
Por  the  very  things  that  I  want  the  most, 
Do  you  think  dear  mother,  he'd  tell  me  nay  1" 


**  Dear  child,  the  Christ-kind  is  full  of  love, 
But  is  full  of  wisdom  too. 
And  yon  must  not  hope  that  each  foolish  thing 
You  ask,  he  will  surely  grant  to  you." 


**But  does  he  not  tell  us  to  ask,  and  ask, 
And  that  thus  we  shall  receive ; 
And  that  it  shall  sntely  be  given  to  us 
Even  according  as  we  believe  ?" 

«Th6  German  children  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  Christ-kind,  or  child  Christ 
10  the  bringer  of  their  Chridtmu  presents. 
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But  the  mother  coald  only  shake  her  head, 
For  she  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
She  dared  not  sully  her  child*8  sweet  trust, 
And  she  dared  not  bid  him  in  hope  to  pray* 


Rut  the  child  each  night  in  his  perfect  iaidi 
Would  pray  on  his  bended  knee, 
"  Dear  Christ-kind,  bring  my  mother  a  cloak, 
And  a  trumpet  and  soldiers  bring  to  me  !'* 


And  that  the  wish  of  his  little  heart 
The  Christ-kind  might  surely  know, 
He  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  told 
Of  his  widowed  mother,  in  want  and  woo : 


— How  much  she  needed  a  nice  warm  cloak, 
And  how  each  day  prayed  he, 
"  Dear  Christ-kind,  bring  my  mother  a  cloak, 
And  a  trumpet  and  soldiers  bring  to  me  !** 


And  he  wrote  on  the  letter  with  childish  hand^ 
«  To  the  Christ-kind  up  in  Heaven.^ 
And  with  eager  haste  and  a  beating  heart 
To  the  post  was  the  precious  missive  given. 


Ah,  little  child,  thou  didst  not  dream, 
That  thy  prayer  of  faith  and  need, 
Would  give  to  others  the  blessed  power 
To  take  Christ's  place,  and  to  do  his  deed  I 


And  happy  they,  if  they  knew  their  bliss, 
Who  took  the  mission  mild 
To  grant  such  prayer,  and  to  give  such  joy, 
In  the  name  of  Christ  to  a  little  child ! 


When  came  the  shadows  of  Christmas  eve, 
The  little  child  sat  still : 
An  awe  and  a  hope,  as  from  heaven  itself, 
His  trembling  and  tmstiDg  heart  did  fiU. 
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He  held  in  his  hand  the  sprig  of  fir, 
He  had  plack'd  for  his  Christmas  tree ; 
His  face  was  resting  upon  his  hands ; 
Thooghtf  nl  and  silent  again  prayed  he. 

And  behold,  when  his  little  prayer  was  done* 
Came  in  at  the  opening  door, 
A  man  in  silence,  like  those  God  sends. 
And  the  wished-for  gifU  in  his  hand  he  bore  I 

His  form  was  hid  in  his  ample  cloak, 
And  his  face  was  covered  too. 
He  said  no  word,  bat  he  gave  his  gift, 
And  went  as  the  holj  angels  do. 

And  surely  an  angel  would  love  to  work 
Sach  a  heavenly  deed  as  this, 
And  surely  an  angel  would  love  to  hear 
That  child's  thanksgiving,  and  see  his  bliss. 

"  Ah  mother,  we  never  will  doubt  again, 
We'll  ask,  and  we  shall  receive. 
For  surely  it  is  given  to  us 
Even  according  as  we  believe.'* 


ODD  LEAVES. 


What  wouldst  thou  have  ?  What  dish  will  satisfy  thy  mental  ap- 
petite ?  Would  that  we  could  present  thee  with  somewhat  of  the  mar- 
row of  life  or  literature,  or  else  a  scrap  or  two  of  poetry  gathered 
creaming  from  the  sweets  of  creation,  or,  in  default  of  these*  a  bit  of 
romance  about  an  ''  extemporaneous  wedding."  But  none  of  these 
have  we, — no  nuts  to  crack,  no  honey  gathered  by  literary  butterflies 
from  the  choice  gardens  of  story  or  song.  Peeping  out  from  under  the 
lids  of  our  portfolio  like  truant  thoughts,  are  sundry  scraps  of  all  forms 
and  sizes,  crowded  with  outline  sketches,  half  constructed  essays,  and 
stories  Hh&i  would"  be.  We  are  not  now  in  the  writing  mood,  and,  a 
31 
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better  wanting,  these  shall  be  thine ;  only  remember,  that  as  in  a 
bustling  crowd,  not  he  that  is  the  most  worthy,  but  he  who  is  the 
most  eager  gains  the  front  rank,  so  now  it  may  be  with  these  stray 
leaves. 


What  is  the  best  season  for  thought  ?  When  can  it  be  cultivated 
with  the  most  success  ?  Is  it  when  winter,  with  icy  hands,  benumbs 
every  thing  without,  that  thoughts  within  do  burn  the  most,  and  glow 
the  brighest  ?  Or  is  it  when  the  sultry  hour  compels  us  to  seek  in 
retirement,  that  repose  we  crave  so  strongly  ?  Not  long  since,  we 
listened  to  an  argument  in  favor  of  heat.  Egypt  of  old,  and  many  of 
the  Asiatic  countries  were  adduced  as  proof  that  a  hot  climate  is  fa- 
vorable to  intellectual  development.  But  without  going  quite  so  far 
from  home,  does  not  every  one  find  that  a  long  winter  evening,  beside 
a  favorite  air-tight,  with  a  table  loaded  with  books,  papers  and  maga- 
zines, is  a  provocation  to  thought.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  lengthening 
hours.  When  the  great  world  without  is  hushed,  and  others  are 
wrapped  in  unconscious  repose,  let  it  rejoice  you  to  think  that  you 
hove  gained  so  much  time  which  others  have  lost ;  for  every  hour 
cheated  from  sleep  is  an  hour  added  to  life.  Is  the  fierce,  mad  storm 
at  its  terrible  sport  among  the  hills,  or  lashing  to  fury  the  wide  world 
of  waves  ? — then  shall  it,  at  that  hour,  seem  emblematical  of  those 
winds  of  temptation  which  often  times  blow  their  terrible  blasts  upon 
the  human  spirit;  when  many  a  favorite  hope  becomes  a  melancholy 
wreck  and  many  a  proud  ambition  is  left  without  even  a  monument. 

Perhaps  the  niglit  is  one  of  stillness  and  calm ;  when  even  the 
breeze  like  the  world  seems  sleeping.  Then  withdrawing  the  curtaia 
of  your  chamber,  and  looking  out  upon  the  worlds  above,  there  was 
found  in  the  sight  the  plentiful  food  of  thought.  Did  there  not  seem 
to  be  more  of  truth  than  j)oetry  in  the  vision  of  the  mad  girl  who 
visited  the  stars,  and  found  them  "  Only  bright  islands  sown  thick  in 
the  sky."  A  still,  midnight  hour,  when  the  earth  is  bathed  in  the 
soft  light  of , the  moon,  and  the  stars  look  out  meekly  and  gently  like 
silent  charities,  is,  of  all  other  hours,  rich  in  those  suggestions  which 
better  the  soul.  Night,  then,  is  the  time  to  think.  The  day  is  too 
gaudy,  too  busy.  It  is  the  time  to  act ;  to  act  out  the  worthy  designs 
which  were  begotten  in  the  presence  of  night.  And  yet  how  differ- 
ent the  thoughts  of  men.    One  is  young.     Swiflly  courses  the  blood 
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through  his  veins.  Merrily  does  he  look  fortli  upon  life's  banquet. 
Shall  he  taste  it ?  The  cup  is  frail.  Touch  it  lightly,  gently !  Old 
age  maketh  another  a  mourner  over  the  past,  for  age  hath  a  childhood 
more  childish  than  infancy  itself.  Well  may  that  man  of  years  walk 
with  a  tottering  step,  his  heart  is  heavy,  for  therein  are  buried  the 
hopes  of  his  youth.  Only  a  few  steps  more,  weary  wanderer !  and 
then — the  grave. 


**  Let  me  write  the  ballads  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes 
her  laws." 

There  is  much  of  truth  in  the  sentiment.  He,  who  would  esti- 
mate the  religion  of  a  people,  must  not  judge  of  it  by  the  number 
and  size  of  their  lofty  temples  or  magnificent  cathedrals  ;  but  he  must 
visit  a  thousand  firesides,  and  listen  to  their  conversation  when  freed 
from  the  presence  of  rank  and  station  ;  he  must  observe  what  is  their 
support  in  trouble,  what  their  solace  in  afiiiction,  what  prompts  them 
to  Jive  with  contentment  in  their  humble  sphere,  and  what  it  is  that 
comforts  the  heart  and  softens  the  pillow  of  the  dying.  So  with 
him  who  would  study  the  social  character  of  a  nation.  He  must 
mingle  with  them  in  their  rude  festivities;  not  as  a  spy,  but  as  a  par- 
taker of  their  generosity.  He  must  listen  with  patience  to  the  fine 
old  legends  and  ballads  which  have  consecrated  every  hill  and  vale. 
He  must  hear  the  evening  story  and  the  evening  song.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  finer  ballad  in  the  language,  than  that  of  "  Auld  Hobin 
Gray."  Its  incidents  are  simplicity  itself.  Indeed,  the  only  art  of 
the  ballad  is  its  artlessness.  What  can  be  more  simple  than  the  story 
which  Jenny  gives  of  her  courtship  by  honest  Jamie  and  his  desire  to 
make  his  "  crown  a  pound"  by  going  to  sea  :  then  follows  the  con- 
spiracy of  humble  circumstances. 

"  Before  he  had  been  gane  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
My  father  brak  his  arm,  our  cow  was  stown  away ; 
My  mother  she  fell  sick — my  Jamie  was  at  sea — 
And  Anld  Bobin  Gray,  oh  I  he  came  a  courting  mo/' 

The  family  reduced  to  poverty,  Kobin  offers  to  marry  her,  and  thus 
provide  for  both  herself  and  her  parents.  In  the  midst  of  this,  news 
comes  that  her  lover  has  perished,  and  she  weds  Robin.  The  con- 
cluding verses,  though  known  to  almost  all,  we  must  quote. 

"  I  hadna  been  his  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When  moumftt*  as  I  sat  on  tho  stane  at  my  door, 
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I  saw  Jamie's  ghaist — couMna  think  it  he, 

Till  he  said,  *  Tm  come  home,  mj  lore  to  marry  thee.* 


0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  say  of  a' ; 
Ane  kiss  we  took,  nae  mair,—!  bade  him  gang  awa, 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  bat  Tm  no  like  to  die ; 
For  0, 1  am  but  yonng  to  cry  out,  *  Woe  is  to  me.* 


I  gang  like  a  ghaist  and  I  carena  much  to  spin ; 
I  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  Auld  Robin  Gray,  Oh !  he  is  sae  kind  to  me.** 

"  Such,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "is  the  most  pathetic,  ballad  ever  written ; 
and  such  are  the  marriages  which  it  is  not  accounted  a  sin'^to  conse- 
crate." It  is  the  introduction  of  those  little  incidents  of  ordinary  life 
that  gives  to  the  ballad  its  charm.  Indeed,  there  are  but  a  few  thin^ 
that  are  great  events  to  us.  We  are  born,  we  live,  and  we  die  ;  and 
all  we  know  of  either  is  the  name.  It  is  not  from  the  great,  but  from 
the  little  circumstances  of  our  condition  that  we  derive  our  pleasure 
or  our  pain. 

The  moral  of  a  popular  ballad  must  always  be  good.  It  needs  not 
to  be  written  out  in  beautiful  words  at  the  end  of  the  Song.  It  is 
none  the  less  powerful  because  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be  expressed. 
A  cold  deduction  may  do  for  the  intellect ;  but  that  moral  which  can 
find  no  utterance  is  far  more  effectual  upon  the  heart  and  the  life. 


Thus  they  stand,  side  by  side,  in  their  own  comer  of  the  book  shelf. 
They  are  really  and  truly  brothers,  though  they  profess  a  different 
parentage.  One  is  the  "  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,"  the  other  an- 
swereth  to  the  name  of  "  Prose  and  Verse  by  Thomas  Hood."  Why 
should  we  call  the  patriot  and  the  moralist  alone  the  benefactors  of 
of  our  race,  and  reject  from  the  list  the  worthy  name  of  him  who  ad- 
ministers the  ^^ pabulum  animce''^  in  the  shape  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
is  the  quaint  and  yet  delicate  drollery  which  pervades  the  essays  of 
Lamb  that  gives  them  their  charm.  The  seriousness  of  his  beginning 
beguiles  you,  only  to  make  the  surprise  the  greater,  at  the  half  con- 
cealed wit  that  flashes  out  at  every  turn  of  the  sentence.     Who,  but 
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Lamb  could  have  written  the  essays  on  "  Poor  Relations"  and  on 
"  The  Melancholy  of  Tailors ;"  or,  what  is  better  than  either  of  these, 
the  "  Decay  of  Beggars,"  or  the  "  Essay  on  the  Inconvenience  of  be- 
ing Hanged.''  His  "  Essays  of  Elia"  are  just  the  book  for  a  melan- 
choly hour,  when  a  work  of  professed  wit  is  distasteful. 

Hood  is  a  brother  who  has  the  family  likeness,  and  yet  possesses 
distinctive  features  of  his  own.  He  piles  pun  upon  pun,  and  wit  upon 
wit  until  you  ca»  bear  no  more.  He  is  brim  full  of  mirth  in  every 
page,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  provoke  the  same  in  the  reader.  There 
is  a  ^*  time  to  laugh  "  as  well  as  a  "  time  to  weep ;  "  and  though  the 
former  may  be  more  seldom  than  the  latter,  yet,  in  its  proper  season, 
nothing  can  more  stir  the  spirit,  and  wake  the  soul  of  wit  than  the 
works  of  the  two  authors  we  have  named. 


GEORGE  WIELAND,  OR  COLLEGE  SKETCHES. 

CHAPTER  L  n  •    V^^^-*-  f  *^^'| 


•*  Were  the  secret  history  of  your  own  life,  faithfully  written  and  published 
would  it  not  afford  in  many  instances,  sad  evidences — not  only  of  the  weakness 
but  also  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  heart  ?  Would  there  not  be  some  details — which, 
Bhould  crimson  the  cheek  with  shame,  and  bathe  it  in  the  tears  of  repentance  V* 

Wirt. 

"  Si  voluimns,  magna  saepe  ex  panris  intelligemus.'* 

"  I  have  succeeded,  the  Rubicon  is  passed — and  now  I  can  do  some- 
thing— am  worth  something — that  heart  of  action,  faith,  now  shall 
nerve  me  for  every  action  and  struggle.  Four  years  ago  I  threw  off 
that  Nessus  shirt  that  gnawed  me  with  poison  to  the  very  core — and 
now  I  am  a  man. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  sometimes  obstacles,  interposed  when  our 
passions  are  urging  us  headlong  to  destruction,  give  the  mind  pause 
to  cool  and  save  itself  from  ruin. — Sometimes  in  the  depth  of  des- 
pair, some  unexpected  turn — changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. — 
Sometimes  when  hurrying  on  headlong  to  destruction,  an  incident  hard 
to  bear  at  the  time,  places  a  barrier  in  our  path. 

There  are  times  when  a  short  respite  for  thought,  hinders  us  from 
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the  worst  fate  ; — times  when  the  plank  we  have  just  stepped  from, 
snaps ; — times  when  the  rope  hj  which  our  destinies  are  suspended 
over  one  path  or  the  other  seems  worn  to  a  single  strand.  Yet,  still. 
Nature  takes  care  of  us,  and  in  the  wild  whirl  of  Time  some  support 
is  given. 

That  incident  in  my  college  life,  slight  as  it  might  appear  to  some^ 
cut  me  to  the  quick, — taught  me  that  I  had  something  to  do, — set  a 
thousand  thoughts  in  motion,  and  a  thousand  beneficial  results  have 
flowed  from  it.  Not  till  Byron  was  assailed  by  criticism,  and  his 
haughty  spirit  withered  beneath  the  lash  of  sarcastic  reproof,  did  the 
Promethean  spark  that  slumbered  in  his  soul,  kindle  into  a  flame  of 
startling  and  scorching  brilliancy.  Talent  buried  in  follies  and  dissi- 
pation, is  but  steeping  a  bitter  cup  of  sadness  and  discontent.  Men 
must  be  virtuous  to  be  happy.  Thus  it  is  written  on  every  beam 
emanating  from  the  brilliant  source  of  light ; — on  every  pulse  that 
moves  in  the  human  system, — on  every  eye  that  sparkles  in  the  hu- 
man countenance.  The  world's  history  is  replete  with  this  never 
changing  truth, — permanent  success  is  based  on  virtue." 

Such  were  in  substance  the  thoughts  of  George  Wieland,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four  as  he  sat  in  his  new  attorney's  office,  the  evening 
following  the  day  on  which  he  had  made  a  most  successful  plea  in  our 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  It  was  a  case  of  deep  interest,  and  vast 
numbers  had  thronged  the  court  room,  and  much  was  the  surprise 
manifested  that  the  prisoner  should  trust  his  life  in  the  hands  of  so 
young  an  advocate.  But  the  adroitness  with  which  he  managed  the 
case  from  the  very  commencement,  soon  undeceived  them,and  although 
the  task  seemed  a  difficult  one,  and  all  were  impressed  with  the  ideft 
of  his  defeat  still,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  plea  and  unfolded  points 
which  had  escaped  the  common  eye,  their  countenances  brightened, 
and  when,  having  summed  up  the  testimony,  he  burst  forth  into  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  Jury,  heightening  the  color- 
ing of  the  description  by  every  power  of  an  eloquence  that  made  the 
building  ring,  difficult  was  it  for  the  officers  of  the  court  to  restrain 
the  applause  of  the  admiring  multitude. 

It  was  a  triumph  hour  for  young  Wieland,  when  the  Jury  hav- 
ing retired  for  a  few  minutes  only,  returned  with  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal, and  as  the  Judg«  in  private  complimented  him  on  his  success, 
and  prophesied  that  with  industry,  no  common  celebrity  should  crown 
his  future  efforts,  he  felt  amply  repaid  in  that  moment,  for  four  years 
earnest  toil  over  the  musty  and  dingy  books  of  law. 
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One  year  previous  he  had  left  the  office  of  Mr.  C who,  a 

ripe  scholar — a  lover  of,  and  distinguished  in  his  profession — was  well 
fitted  to  give  instruction  and  encouragement  to  those  in  whom  he  saw 
an  ability  and  determination  to  become  distinguished  in  it  also.  He 
had  seen  this  in  George  Wieland,  and  he  had  given  him  every  advan- 
tage possible,  and  admitted  him  to  his  closest  confidence  and  intima- 
cy ;  he  had  related  to  him  his  own  experience  as  a  young  lawyer,— 
told  him  of  the  ingratitude  and  homage  which  fortuitous  circum- 
stances might  cause  the  world  to  heap  upon  him,  and  the  manner  of 
meeting  it  He  was  present  at  this,  his  first  important  case,  and  with 
emotions  of  mingled  pride  and  pleasure,  he  took  his  arm  as  he  left  the 
court  room  and  counselled  him  still,  to  diligence  and  perseverence. 

But  in  order  to  explain  what  we  have  been  relating  we  must  carry 
our  readers  back  a  few  years. 

George  Wieland  was  the  only  son  of  parents  who  were  possessed 
of  a  competency  and  perhaps  might  even  be  called  rich.  His  father's 
health  impaired  by  strict  attention  to  business^  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  city,  and  according- 
ly in  the  year  18 —  he  purchased  a  beautiful  residence  in  the  little 

village  of  S ,  and  retired  from  the  busy  world  to  enjoy  the 

quiet  of  the  country  and  the  delights  of  domestic  intercourse.  His 
fondness  for  the  simple  beauties  of  nature,  kept  out  of  sight  the  real 
state  of  his  health,  while  hfs  friends  beheld  him  rambling  over  the 
hills  with  George,  his  cheek  flushed  with  the  exercise,  and  his  eye 
glowing  as  he  became  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  pictur- 
esque scene  before  him. 

By  George,  now  fourteen  years  old,  active,  lively,  ingenuous,  this 
life  was  particularly  enjoyed.  He  was  happy  in  the  present,  and  an- 
ticipating a  life  of  happiness  and  success.  He  had  already  begun  to 
show  in  the  unfoldings  of  his  youthful  mind,  indications  of  a  future 
upon  which  his  parents  looked  with  pride.  No  pains  did  they  spare, 
not  indeed  gratifying  foolish  whims  and  useless  desires,  but  giving 
him  the  choicest  means  of  cultivating  a  naturally  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous mind. 

Mr.  Wieland,  who  valued  learning  the  more,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  had  in  his  youth  received  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, an  education,  which  to  the  honor  of  New  England  be  it  said, 
every  son  of  hers  can  obtain,  had  resolved  to  send  George  to  college, 
and  he  had  already  begun  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  B^ard  the  Village  parson.    He  made  rapid  progress^ 
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and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  B.  declared  him  ready  for  college,  and 
accordinglj  on  the  following  fall,  it  was  determined  to  enter  him  at 
■'  University. 

Time  passed  rapidly  for  George  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  to  leave 
his  home  for  the  first  time,  and  much  as  he  loved  study,  and  with  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  looked  forward  to  new  scenes,  companions,  and 
persuits,  still,  the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  and  his  lip  quivered — while 
the  evening  before  his  departure,  his  parents  were  given  him  instruc- 
tions for  his  future  conduct 

Much  advice  did  his  good  father  give  him,  and  many  were  the  so- 
licitations added  by  his  mother,  that  he  would  keep  himself  in  the 
paths  of  integrity  and  virtue. 

They  did  not  ask  him  to  avoid  innocent  pastimes,  but  to  shun  whol- 
ly the  influence  of  those  who  live  merely  in  the  gratification  of  their 
desires,  to  the  destruction  of  everything  dignified  and  worthy.  They 
enjoined  upon  him  to  spend  his  time  profitably — ^his  money  economi- 
cally ;  and  not  to  regard  his  college  life  as  four  years  of  anticipation 
for  a  time  when  he  would  be  expected  to  act,  but  as  a  preparation  for 
that  time,  when  he  must  take  part  upon  life's  busy  stage,  that  he 
might  then  do  so  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  them.  And  as  his 
mother  placed  the  Bible  in  his  well  stufied  trunk  and  enjoined  him  to 
read  and  obey  it,  he  not  only  promised  her,  but  resolved  within  him- 
self that  he  would. 

The  next  morning  his  father  said  to  him, "  you  are  now,  my  son,  to 
go  out  into  the  world  to  think  and  act  for  yourself  in  some  degree  ; 
take  with  you  a  father's  blessing,  and  may  God  prosper  you." 

George  dropped  some  natural  tears,  but  hastily  wiped  them  away. 

"  Write  to  us  often,"  said  his  mother,  as  the  stage  rolled  away  from 
the  door. 

CHAPTER  n. 


"  There  is  no  trust, 
No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men :  all  perjured. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers." 


( 


Shakespeare, 


In  due  time,  George  had  arrived  at  college,  passed  a  good  exami- 
nation, and  was  admitted.  His  even  deportment  and  evident  relish  for 
study,  soon  gained  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  Faculty  and  major- 
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itj  of  the  students,  and  even  those  who  did  not  themselves  follow  the 
paths  of  rectitude  in  which  he  trod,  could  find  nothing  at  fault  in  his 
quiet,  gentlemanly  conduct.  His  frequent  letters  home  and  the  ad- 
vices thej  received  from  other  sources,  wanned  his  parents  hearts, 
for  it  gave  them  good  hopes  of  future  eminence. 

The  commencement  of  Sophomore  year,  found  George  attending  to 
the  duties  assigned  him  with  earnestness  and  zeal ;  and  then,  tempta* 
tion  began  to  assail  him  ;  some  of  the  members  of  higher  classes,  who 
were  disposed  to  spend  their  time  partly  in  vicious  folly,  saw  in  him 
the  germ  of  what  is  termed  a  '^  good  fellow,"  and  beset  him  with  va- 
rious temptations  to  join  in  ^Mnnocent  sprees."  For  a  while  he 
strongly  resisted,  and  had  temptation  come  from  another  source,  per^ 
haps  he  had  been  safe. 

But  when  he  saw  those  older  tlian  himself— of  a  higher  daes— and 
those,  too,  maintaining  a  good  rank  in  college  indulging,  he  thought 
their  might  not  be  so  much  harm  after  all,  and  for  the  first  time,  he 
seated  himself,  a  learner,  at  the  card  table.  He  saw  nothing  in  this 
to  cause  great  harm,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  itself,  did  it  not  lead 
to  other  and  greater  things.  But  soon  other  things  followed — sup- 
pers, wine,  &c,  and  before  the  close  of  Sophomore  year,  George  had 
been  more  than  once  intoxicated. 

He  saw  in  some  measure  his  danger,  and  in  some  feeble  degree  he 
tried  to  loose  the  meshes  that  bound  him  ;  but  as  often  as  he  made 
resolutions,  did  he  break  them.  Could  he  then  have  seen  his  real  dan- 
ger,— could  he  have  seen  the  monuments  of  death, — ^the  graves  peo- 
pled with  victims  of  intemprance — the  chambers  of  darkness  hung 
round  on  every  side,  with  the  trophies  of  luxury,  drunkenness,  and 
sensuality — he  might  have  been  restrained.  But  he  had  seen  and 
knew  too  little  of  the  world  to  realize  that  he  had  fairly  embarked 
on  a  sea  covered  with  wrecks,  and  he  could  not  behold  the  fatal  sig- 
nals, which  might  have  been  sufficient  to  warn  him  of  the  hidden 
rocks . 

In  the  mean  while,  his  naturally  vigorous  mind  and  his  former  drill- 
ing, united  with  some  application,  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  schol- 
arship sufficient  to  blind  his  instructors.  But  the  unfrequency  of  his 
letters,  and  their  altered  tenor,  gave  his  parents  pain  and  caused 
them  to  fear  that  all  was  not  right  Much  did  they  question  him,  on 
his  vacation  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  regard  to  his  habits,  studies, 
&c^  but  with  other  things  he  had  learned  deceit,  and  he  succeeded 
for  the  most  part  in  allaying  their  fears. 
82 
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The  racation  passed  and  George  returned  to  college.  Some  of 
those  who  had  enticed  bim  at  first  from  the  paths  of  i^ectitude,  had 
left ;  but  he  did  not  now  need  their  allurements,  he  had  become  a 
leader  himself.  Soon  an  open  act  of  follj,  causing  a  reprimand  from 
the  government  of  the  college,  made  him  hesitate  in  his  course,  but 
did  not  reform  him.  It  made  him  more  cautious,  and  for  a  time  the 
faculty  supposed  him  reforming.  Still,  however,  he  was  not  lost  to 
all  shame,  and  oflen  did  he  reproach  himself  for  the  deceit  he  was 
practicing,  and  make  resolutions  of  future  amendment. 

*^  I  will  reform,'*  said  he  one  afternoon,  as  he  sat  in  his  room  reflect- 
ing on  his  past  course,  his  head  still  aching  from  long  nights  of  de- 
bauchery. '*  I  have  played  the  fool  long  enough.  Oh  !  my  brain, 
you  have  yet  a  work  to  do ;  you  have  been  idle  now  too  long ;  why 
cannot  I  break  away  ?  Here  I  have  spent  month  after  month,  a  mere 
moth  only  to " 

Here  a  knock  at  the  do<Mr  roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  one  of 
the  companions  of  his  last  night's  frolic,  entered. 

**  How  are  you  George?  rather  hard  up  eh?" 

"  Yes-yes,  sit  down,  I  do  feel  rather  hard  this  morning,  I  allow- 
but  what's  in  the  wind  ?  the  Faculty  hav'nt  grabbed  anything  have 
they  ?" 

Ha !  ha !  No,  no  my  boy,  we're  to  old  for  them  yet, — we're  to 
have  one  of  the  times  in  Bill's  room  to-night,  and  we  can't  get  along 
without  you,  you  know. — ^Tom  is  going  to  get  the  feathers,  and  Frank 

has  gone  over  io  D to  get  the  rum — and  a  nice  old  time  we'll 

have — don't  fail  io  be  there." 

"  I  can't  come,  Jack ; — ^to  tell  the  truth,  I've  fooled  away  too  much 
time  already." 

"  0  pshaw !  George — nonsense  I  say !  don't  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self— you've  got  the  blues,  that's  all — take  a  glass  of  brandy,  that'll 
set  all  things  right — ^you'll  come,  I  know ; — I  must  go  over  and  tell 
Charlie,  and  it's  most  recitation  time,  so  good  afternoon." 

*^  I  don't  feel  much  like  going, — and  three  nights  in  succession, 
that's  too  much  ;  I  will  hold  off  awhile  at  any  rate,"  and  determin- 
ing to  spend  the  evening  in  his  room,  he  applied  himself  to  a  lesson 
in  Tacitus. 

The  last  lamps  had  expired  in  the  halls   of college ;  the 

gloomy  darkness  of  a  moonless  midnight  had  enshrouded  her  old 
square  built  Tower ;  and  the  massive  clouds  as  they  marched  in  som- 
bre battallions  from  the  tops  of  mountains  on  the  south,  warned  of  the 
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coming  storm.  Soon  it  came,  and  mournfully  did  the  wind  howl, 
while  every  now  and  then  the  rumbling  thunder  following  the  vivid 
flash,  waked  the  slumberer  to  hear  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents  on  his 
roof.     . 

In  this  gloomy  night  as  the  chapeVs  midnight  chime  told  twelye, 
eight  young  men  were  seated  round  a  table  in  No.  —  N.  C.  The 
shutters  were  closed,  the  curtains  dropped,  and  all  precautions  to 
avoid  detection  taken.  The  table  cleared  of  its  books,  and  papers^ 
was  loaded  with  spoils  from  the  neighboring  farm  yards,  and  sundry 
bottles  but  partially  filled,  told  that  the  potations  of  the  young  men 
had  already  been  long  and  deep ;  and  the  apparent  leading  spirit  of 
that  throng  with  flashing  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  and  upon  whose 
youthful  countenance,  unlawful  passions,  and  unrestrained  desires  had 
already  begun  to  trace  their  haggard  stains,  was  George  Wieland. 
This  night  every  line  and  muscle  of  his  face  seemed  alive  with  excite- 
ment ;  he  had  broken  over  all  his  resolutions,  in  going  to  that  room, 
and  believing  himself  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  passions,  he 
had  determined  that  night  to  give  them  full  control. 

His  companions  remarked  it,  and  one  ventured  to  offer  some  re- 
straint. 

^  Come  George,  don't  get  over  to  night, — we  had  trouble  enough 
to  keep  you  still  last  night, — you  are  so  confounded  noisy  when  you 
are  tight,  and  then  it  is  rather  uncomfortable  for  your  friends,  to  have 
yon  go  on  smashing  and  upsetting  everything,  giving  us  no  time  to  re* 
cover  from  one  blow  ere  you  deal  another  at  our  heads.  Pretty  soon 
the  Faculty  will " 

"  Blow  the  Faculty,  who  cares,"  and  filling  his  glass,  **  this,  why, 
it's  as  mild  as  milk, — take  a  thimble  full,  fellows,  t'will  rouse  your 
courage. — Pst  because  the  powers  above  are  pouring  their  terrors 
round  us  to  night,  that  ye  so  fear  the  powers  below  ?  Friends,  in- 
deed! Ye  call  yourselvea  friends,  but  faith  ye're  the  least  social 
friends  to  night  that  I  ever  gathered  with.  Cheer  up,  even  the  bare 
look  of  you,  Tom,  is  an  antidote  to  all  amusement. 

What's  you're  mumbling  about  my  being  noisy?  Show  i^e 
the  man  that'll  carry  a  dozen  glasses  with  me — show  me  the  man 

that'll Never  mind  boys,  clear  off  the  table,  and  deal  round  the 

cards,  and  meanwhile,  pass  the  whiskey.  I'll  clear  my  throat  and 
give  ye  a  song,"  and  turning  down  nearly  a  fall  glass,  he  cleared  hit 
voice  and  commenced. 
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IVom  wine,  rosy  wine,  what  advantages  rise, 
Solo  arbiter  this  in  dispates  of  the  wise, 
The  sons  of  Apollo  and  Venus  from  this 
Imbibe  inspiration  and  snatch  at  their  bliss, 

Oh  good  Inck  to  drinkers  of  wine ! 


Bjr  this  'tis  that  we  get  ahead  of  the  Dig 
Tis  not  we  that  prevail,  bat  the  wine  that  we  swig. 
And  assisted  bj  this,  we  get  ont  of  a  scrape 
Less  aided  hj  wit  than  the  jaice  of  the  grape. 
Oh  good  lack,  &c. 


Then  let  no  malicioos  intrnsion  destroy 
The  ties  that  now  bind  as,  the  smiles  of  our  Joy ; 
Bat  saffer  this  bottle  yoar  anger  to  waive, 
And  end  the  dispates  of  the  wise  and  the  brave. 
Oh  good  luck,  &c. 


The  6ong  was  rapturously  encored,  and  midst  clashbg  of  glasses, 
he  sat  down. 

**  Let's  have  another,**  said  one,  "strike  up  <  Landlord  fill* ** 

*^  Oh  no,  that's  too  old,*'  said  another,  "  Tom,  give  us  your  bottle 
song,  I  like  the  music,  if  I  don't  unite  in  the  words." 

«  Well  ni  try — ^less  noise  fellows. 

Let  the  Faculty,  confonnd  them,  envy  my  bliss 
And  make  of  their  comments  no  end, 
At  their  frowns  and  reproofs  I  heartily  hiss 
And  seek  in  my  bottle  a  friend. 

So  pass  round  the  bottle  of  whiskey, 

Brandy,  Madeira,  and  sherry. 

Gravity's  nothing  but  folly, 

Till  after  our  college  days. 


When  spurits  are  ebbing  and  morals  run  low, 
And  none  will  my  conduct  commend. 
On  the  mirth  hating  crowd  I  my  vengeance  bestow, 
And  seek  in  my  bottle  a  friend. 
SopMSXoattd,4bc. 
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Should  the  Facalty  give  me  a  disquiaition 
Becanse  I  my  time  do  misspend, 
To  hide  my  defeat  jast  as  I  begun, 
I'll  seek  in  my  bottle  a  friend. 

So  pass  round,  &c. 


Ko  mortal  would  take  such  abundance  of  pains 
My  desperatejcase  to  defend, 
For  to  the  last  drop  which  its  body  contains 
My  bottle  continues  a  friend. 

So  pass  round  &c. 

"  The  same  remarks  apply  to  my  pipe,"  said  George,  "  and  now 
fellows  for  the  cards.*' 

The  cards  were  cut  and  dealt,  but  soon  abandoned,  for  there  was 
too  much  mirth  for  a  quiet  game  of  whist ;  but  instead,  good  stories, 
jests,  and  epigrams  rained  around,  and  the  revelers  reeling  in  their 
seats  like  unsteady  pendulums,  with  powers  of  Toice,  look  and  gesture 
lent  all  their  aid  to  the  scene. 

An  hour  or  more  passed  in  this  manner  unheeded ;  scarcely  was 
the  laughter  caused  by  one  anecdote  at  an  end  ere  another  succeeded, 
and  he  who  related  the  story  was  in  fact  less  the  source  of  amusement 
to  the  party  than  they  who  listened ;  for,  throwing  a  dozen  various 
lights  upon  it,  they  made  the  tamest  recital  the  origin  of  various' ludi- 
crous situations  and  absurd  fancies. 

"But,  come  fellows,"  said  Wieland,  rising  with  difficulty,  "it's 
getting  late  and  unwilling  as  I  am  to  break  up  this  gathering,  still,  I 
opine  that 't  is  time  for  all  virtuous  young  men  like  ourselves  to  be  in 
our  dens." 

"Some  Philosopher  has  gravely  remarked,  that  the  critical  moments 
in  our  life  are  the  transitions  from  one  stage  or  state  to  another ;  and 
that  our  fate  for  the  future  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  those 
hours  in  which  we  emerge  from  infancy  to  boyhood,  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  mature  years.  Perhaps  these  argu- 
ments of  time  might  be  applied  to  other  states,  and  we  might  be  en- 
abled to  .  show  how  the  most  critical  moments  of  an  evening  like  this 
are,  when  mirth  has  passed  into  jollity  and  is  about  to  pass  into  drunk- 
eness.  Strict  soberness  is  indeed  a  direful  evil,  and  no  doubt  we  can 
all  agree  with  Swift,  in  saying 

**Who,  by  disgrace  or  ill-fortune  sunk, 
Feels  not  his  soul  enlifened  when  he  *$  drank  T 
[to  aa  oovTunrBDb] 
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EDITORS'  CORNER. 


Dalce  est  desipere  in  looo. 

Horace. 

Gentlemen  may  cry  piece,  piece,  but  there  is  no  peace. 

Eds.  Indicator, 

AoAiir,  the  main  feast  removed^  we  invite  yon  abont  the  private  Comer  to  par- 
take of  our  social  cheer. 

Thanks  to  the  good  old  customs  of  our  fathers  for  the  many  pleasant  memories 
which  linger  around  that  sacred  spot.  It  was  thera  that  we  did  our  first  task  in 
the  art  of  human  life  j — that  we  basked  in  the  holy  light  of  a  mother*s  eye,  listened 
to  the  solemn  accent  of  a  father's  prayer,  echoed  back  the  merry  pcal  of  a  broiher's 
laugh,  and  grew  silent  at  the  silvery  tones  of  a  sister's  voice.  There,  too,  was 
many  a  long  winter  evening  passed, — when  the  big  hickory  fire  burned  right  mer- 
rily in  the  old  fashioned  chimney  place,  and  the  round  rosy  apples  nestled  tempt- 
ingly on  the  warm  ample  hearth,  and  the  polished  brown  sideboard  with  its  spark- 
ling decanters  and  glasses  gave  a  zest  to  the  wild  legend  and  gleeful  song.  And 
when  the  hour  of  mirth  was  over  how  did  we  steal  into  that  cozy  corner,  to  watch 
the  fairy  shapes  as  they  came  and  went  in  the  dying  embers  and  chase  with 
dreamy  eyes  the  spectral  shadows  as  they  careered  round  the  walls  of  the  quaint 
old  room. 

Pleasant  times  were  those,  and  about  them  still  hovers  a  circle  of  light,  to  gild 
the  lowering  cloud  of  misfortune  and  enliven  the  gloom  of  the  sinking  spirit. 

Would  that  such  might  prove  the  Corner  around  which  we  gather  now  and  then 
in  the  course  of  our  editorial  life ;— that  to  it  might  ever  come  the  kindliest  sym- 
pathies and  jovial  cheer  of  a  student's  heart,  that  from  it  no  cherished  enmities 
or  personal  antipathies  might  ever  bo  discharged  in  double-en-tendrcs  and  peurile 
puns.  We  wonld  fain  make  it  the  domestic  fireside  of  college  days,  and  here 
beneath  the  indulgent  eye  of  our  loved  Alma  Mater,  give  a  loose  to  those  amiable 
impulses  which  ill  brook  the  restraints  of  our  graver  pursuits. 

And  what  shall  we  choose  as  the  theme  of  our  present  tctea-tete  1  Shall  it  be 
of  old  Amherst  that  we  speak  ?  Ay,  for  we  love  this  quiet  rural  town,  storied  in 
the  annals  of  our  country  and  endeared  to  the  student  by  its  spirit  of  hospitaliiy 
and  fine  literary  taste.  Long  before  the  hand  of  civilization  had  changed  Itt 
primeval  glories,  here 

"  Lay  a  fair  land  of  beauty  widely  spread, 

With  sloping  valley  and  with  mountain  height ; 
Far  to  the  West  and  South  the  hilly  plains 

Heaved  their  thick  verdure  to  the  sunny  rays, 
While  to  the  East  the  solitary  main 

Foored  in  its  waste  of  deep  and  silent  bay», 
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Indented  with  many  a  barren  isle  — 

The  mountain  summits  that  around  ye  smile." 

Here  sported  the  huge  monsters  of  unchronicled  periods,  who  have  left  behind 
them  a  record  of  deeds  more  enduring  than  the  tnumphal  arch  of  RomVs  proud- 
est conqueror;  and  while  Achilles  could  have  nothing  better  than  the  genius  of 
Homer  to  pluck  his  name  from  oblivion,  the  Iguanodon  lives  in  the  immortal 
lucubrations  of  the  geologic  Muse. 

Come  to  the  living  present,  and  view  in  the  new  order  of  things  a  dispensation 
of  which  the  other  wns  a  faint  though  impressive  typo.  The  solemn  village 
church  with  its  lofty  walls  and  graceful  proportions,  so  majestically  reposing  be- 
hind its  fine  Doric  colonnade,  and  the  no  less  imposing  parsonage  close  at  hand ; 
numerous  and  well  constructed  walks,  where  the  dantiest  slippers  may  skip  with 
impunity  at  all  times  of  year;— the  cemetery  so  romantically  located,  with  its 
tasteful  tombstones  and  shndy  flower-plats  making  thoughts  of  the  grave  seem 
pleasant ;  the  airy  and  commodious  residences  with  their  thick-clustering  trees  and 
cool  summer  arbors— all  bespeak  the  chastened  luxury  and  noble  public  spirit  of 
the  place ;  while  the  eloquence  of  its  pulpits  and  the  fame  of  its'  courts  give  the  lie 
to  all  aspersions  of  its  claim  to  a  high  order  of  literary  taste.  Here  may  gather 
young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  left  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  section- 
al sympathies,  maddened  by  no  constant  tirade  of  sinng  against  the  principles  of 
their  fathers  and  friends.  Here  the  purse  and  reputation  of  the  student  are  safe. 
Articles  which  he  does  not  need,  he  can  seldom  get ;  his  purchases  for  the  most 
part  are  made  at  reduced  prices,  and  all  this,  while  he  is  member  of  an  Institution 
every  way  prejudicial  to  the  briskness  and  growth  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
There  are  no  forges  of  slander  here  ;  no  gossiping  establishments  where  vague 
reports  are  made  to  take  the  form  of  attested  facts.  The  exile  from  his  father's 
hearth,  here  finds  a  home  and  words  of  charity  for  his  hasty  indiscretions ;  and  if, 
at  some  unguarded  moment,  he  step  aside  from  the  path  of  sobriety,  it  does  not 
forever  close  the  gates  of  refinement  against  him. 

Here  wo  feel  the  grateful  influence  of  the  cooling  breeze  as  it  comes  from  those 
Korthem  hills,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  Holyoke  lifts  an  eternal  barrier 
between  us  and  any  formidable  foe.  There  will  we  let  the  peculiar  Institution 
thrive  beneath  its  more  genial  Southern  skies,  and  show  to  the  world  that  moun- 
tains interposed  do  not  always  make  enemies  of  nations. 

Bear  with  us,  reader,  while  we  dispatch  a  few  items  of  business  for  thy  opinion, 
and  then  we  will  leave  thee  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  thy  own  meditations. 

The  communication  from  "  S.  J."  rfo«  depart  rather  too  far  "  from  our  general 
plan"  to  admit  of  insertion.  Still,  though  our''  columns"  are  unavoidably  closed 
against  anything  **  of  the  nature  of  an  advertisement,"  we  cannot  suppress  our 
heartiest  wishes  for  the  success  and  happiness  of  the  fair  petitioner,  in  her  **  labor 
of  love."  Farther  explanations  must  be  deferred  for  a  more  agreeable  time  and 
manner  of  presentation. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  the  following  from  an  anonymous  letter,  hoping  to  elicit 
the  name  of  the  fair  poetess  whom  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  thus  favorably  to 
impress. 

**  When  I  think  of  the. flash  of  yonr  sonl  lit  eye, 
And  the  genins  that  dwells  'neath  yonr  noble  brow ; 
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Of  the  lofty  Aims  ai.d  purposes  high 

That  spring  from  yoar  love  of  the  good  and  the  trae — 


A  something  within  bids  me  lay  at  yoar  shrine 
The  heart  and  the  hand  many  others  hare  songht, 
With  the  beaaty  and  wealth  the  world  has  called  mine  ; 
Oh  pause  I  ere  yon  cast  e'en  this  trifle  away." 

We  received  many  sweet  bits  during  Valentine^s  week,  at  some  of  whidi  oar 
readers  have  already  enjoyed  a  nibble.  The  following  was  discovered  in  the  8en- 
ior  recitation  room ,  not,  however,  until  our  last  had  gone  to  press.  Itisdonbt* 
less  the  effusion  of  some  enamored  Senior*  who  breathes  forth  his  passion  in  so 
pathetic  a  strain  that  we  trust  our  more  fastidious  readers  will  pardon  a  few  seem- 
ing breaches  of  good  taste  in  the  language. 

"  Oh  darling  Miss ,  my  own  little  dear, 

I  would  I  could  whisper  one  word  in  your  ear — 
Just  one  wliisper  of  love,  that's  as  glowing  and  hot 
As  if  my  poor  heart  had  been  steamed  in  a  pot ; 

And, ,  I  know  you  would  pity  me  #o, 

That  when  I'd  say  "  love  me"  you'd  never  say  "  no." 


But  perhaps  you  would  fancy  to  have  a  portrait 
Of  him  whom  this  passion  has  bro*t  in  such  strait. 


They  say  I'm  "  a  catch,"  a  most  elegant  man, 
With  a  face  as  expressive  and  flat  as  a  pan ; 

A  nose  most  magnificent,  just  like a  handle, 

With  tallow  enough  in't  to  make  a  pound  candle ; 
With  cheeks  rather  hollow  on  each  side  to  flank  it, 
And  eyes  that  resemble  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket ; 
A  mouth  so  capacious  that  some  people  say 
1  shall  turn  to  a  tadpole  some  moist  rainy  day. 

Vm  sure  that  to  love  me  you  now  must  be  willing, 
For  they  say  e'en  at  first  sight  Fm  really  quite  killing ; 
Oh  1 1  know  you'll  consent,  so  just  send  me  a  line, 
And  I  ever  will  claim  you  my  sweet  Valentine." 

The  ocean  storm  has  a  charm  and  beauty  for  him  only  who  views  it  from 
the  distant  inland  summit;  the  battle-field  is  not  a  grand  and  magnifioeaft 
sight  save  to  him  who  takes  no  part  in  its  deadly  strife.  So  be  thankful  ye  whom  » 
kind  fate  has  placed  in  the  quiet  country  town,  where  the  **  Psalm  of  Liife,"  which 
is  sung  in  the  marts  of  business,  loses  its  harshness,  and  breathes  nothing  but  low 
sweet  music  around  your  distant  firesides. 
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HANNAH  MORE  AND  MADAME  DE  STAEL.  R.  S^tW^M^. 

Every  age  has  its  great  men — great  in  goodness  and  truth ;  and 
every  age^  too,  has  its  master'spirits  of  wickedness,  that  have  scat- 
tered error  and  desolation  abroad,  some  of  whom  have  tamed  the 
place  that  bloomed  with  the  beauty  of  Eden  to  a  howling  waste,  as  if 
the  sweep  of  a  tornado  had  passed  over  it,  or  the  breath  of  the  deadly 
simoon. 

The  same,  on  a  less  imposing  scale,  is  true  of  woman.  While 
every  age  has  furnished  illustrious  examples  of  true  greatness  in 
woman,  every  age  has  also  instances  of  the  most  lamentable  waste  of 
mind,  or  unsanctified  intellectual  greatness.  Every  being  has  some- 
what in  his  character  of  the  elements  of  real  worth.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  these  elements  combine,  and  the  circumstances  which 
modify  them  during  the  changes  through  which  character  passes  to 
its  full  formation,  are  all  that  makes  the  difference. 

Hannah  More  and  Mad.  de  Stael  acted  an  important  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  human  life.  One  felt  that  to  act  well  her  part  was 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  scene  in  which  she  was  to  appear, 
and  which  had  some  unknown  but  real  and  close  connection  with  the 
grand  and  coming  scene  concealed  behind  the  curtain ;  the  other 
acted  for  effeety  to  make  an  impression^  regardless  whether  the  ten- 
dency of  such  impression  was  to  elevate  or  depress  the  soul.  Han- 
nah More  felt  that  life  was  a  relative  existence,  and  that  its  value  and 
importance  consisted  in  its  relative  eternity ;  neither  did  she  look  at 
the  eternity  of  human  existence,  in  the  abstract  sense,  which  could 
give  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  number  and  vastness  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  present  life ;  but  her  conception  of  life  was  formed  under 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  that  the  character  in  the  present  state  is, 
33 
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as  it  were,  a  great  centre  of  radiation  ;  and  that  all  the  influences  of 
all  its  actions  are  deathless  as  itself— aye,  parts  of  itself— each  of 
which  is  a  living,  moving,  acting  spirit,  meeting  continually  and  affect- 
ing other  spirits — either  to  pour  darkness  on  their  downward  course, 
or  to  bless  by  gilding  their  upward  pathway,  and  by  kindling  a  heav- 
enly radiance  around  them,  that  shall  shine  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day,  and  be  reflected  back  from  innumerable  points  to  the 
eentre  so  that  the  whole  soul  shall  be  full  of  light.  And  this  f> 
truth.  It  is  a  hiw^  that  the  soul  which  shuts  up  itself  in  itself,  like 
a  light  in  a  metallic  urn,  and  casts  no  brightness  on  approaching 
years,  will  meet  them  in  a  starless  night ;  while  the  soul  whose  life  is 
one  continued  blaze  of  love,  sees  in  respective  ages  myriads  of  other 
spirits  shining  like  suns  by  the  borrowed  light  of  its  own  effulgence. 

With  these  views  Plannah  More  marked  out  her  course,  feeling 
that  every  act  and  event  was  a  link  in  the  great  chain  reaching  back 
to  the  fall  of  man,  and  forward  to  his  final  redemption  ;  and  her  life 
was  a  thread  of  golden  light,  and  the  running  sands  of  her  glass 
were  assiduously  numbered  and  turned  to  the  best  account 

But  Mad.  de  Stael — she  seems  never  to  have  thought  that  upon 
every  moment  of  life  an  eternity  is  dependent — ^that  every  moment 
of  life  is  an  instrument  by  which  an  eternity  of  happiness  may  be 
secured  or  lost.  She  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  in  her  life  she 
held  a  fearful  and  at  the  same  time  a  priceless  possession,  and  that 
He  who  gave  it,  with  the  rich  stores  of  mind  she  held  in  trust,  would 
demand  an  account  of  her  stewardship.  While  we  look  upon  Han- 
nah More  as  a  polar  star,  shining  with  a  steady  unchanging  light 
in  the  literary  heavens,  showing  the  youthful,  unskilled  female 
the  direction  in  which  her  barque  is  driven,  and  how  to  smng  her 
sails,  to  escape  the  reefs  that  lie  in  the  passage  to  the  highlands^ 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence — we  must  regard  Mad.  de  Stael  as 
a  brilliant  meteor,  which  flashes  for  a  little  time,  dazzles  to  blindness 
and  disappears,  leaving  the  weary,  storm-tossed  mariner  in  greater 
darkness  than  before. 

While  the  voice  of  Mad.  de  Stael  was  seldom  heard  beyond  the 
silken  drapery  of  the  rich  saloon,  or  the  cabinet,  or  her  own  boudoir, 
the  words  of  Hannah  More  were  heard  as  often  in  the  lowliest  cot- 
tage as  in  the  halls  of  cedar,  opened  the  fountains  of  health  to  the 
sick,  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  truth  to  the  erring,  and  hope  to  the 
stricken  in  heart. 
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While  one,  with  impetuous,  eagle-flight,  sought  the  highest  point  of 
honor  as  her  prize,  and  to  be  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  succeeding 
ages,  the  other  passed  beyond  the  fame  and  earthlj  glory,  and  fixed 
her  eye  upon  a  master  prize,  far  in  the  distance,  even  at  the  end  of 
life,  towards  which  she  steadily  and  untiringly  moved,  scorning  to 
turn  aside  for  any  earthly  good,  or  to  grasp  the  trifles  which  involve 
princes,  kings  and  nations,  in  continued  competition.  She  sought  that 
crown  of  unfading  glory  in  the  skies,  that  harp  of  gold  from  whose 
strings  the  fingers  of  discord  have  pressed  no  jarring  vibrations. 

To  one,  fame  had  a  voice  ^  whose  thrilling  tone  could  bid  each  life- 
pulse  beat "  with  a  swifter,  stronger  throb  ;  and  when  she  heard  the 
plaudits  of  a  wondering  world,  she  sang  : 

'*  Thoa  bast  a  charmed  cup,  0  FamCi 
A  draught  that  mantles  high, 
And  seems  to  lift  each  earthly  frame 
Above  mortality." 

But,  the  other,  though  she  merited  and  received  the  praise  of  the 
vorld,  sought  her  happiness  about  her  own  quiet  hearth-stone,  in 
words  of  home-bom  love.  She  had  heard  the  silvery  voice  of  Fame 
floating  over  mountains  and  waters,  and  had  seen  its  quick-gleaming 
eye,  and  held  its  chalice  to  her  lips,  and  had  turned  away  from  all; 
for  she  saw  that  whoever  took  the  draught  of  its  cup,  took  many 
drops  of  untold  bitterness ;  she  saw  that  dark  clouds  lay  behind  the 
bright  coruscations  of  its  sky  ;  and  she  heard  a  sorrowing  echo  borne 
upon  the  next  zephyr  that  followed  its  clai*ion-call  to  earthly  immor- 
tality.   And  she  said,  as  she  turned  away : 

**  A  hollow  sound  is  in  thy  song, 
A  mockery  in  thine  eve, 
To  the  sick  heart  that  doth  but  long 
For  aid,  for  sympathy — 
For  kindly  looks  to  cheer  it  on. 
And  tender  accents  that  are  gone." 

She  disregarded  the  allurements  of  fame,  not  only  because  it 
brought  no  real  happiness,  but  because  a  voice  had  commanded  to 
«eek  not  the  honor  which  cometh  from  men;  and  to  obey  that  voice 
"Was  eternal  life.  While  one  would  sooner  have  rushed  into  the  em- 
%>race  of  death,  than  to  have  seen  the  laurel  wreath,  which  was  to  her 
ike  most  resplendent  gift  of  Heaven,  laid  upon  a  rural  brow,  the  other 
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kindlj  kissed  the  hard  brown  hand  of  the  peasant  girl,  who  gave  her 
with  the  beaming  eye  of  kindness,  even  the  soiled  and  faded  flower  whieh 
she  had  worn  in  her  sash  through  all  the  labors  of  the  day.  The 
character  and  career  of  Madame  De  Stael  afford  some  lessons  of  emu- 
lation, but  they  have  also  lessons  of  strong  and  imperative  caution. 
She  stood  on  an  eminence  in  literature,  in  consequence  of  her  genins 
and  circumstances,  that  few  female  minds  can  hope  to  attain,  under 
the  present  state  of  things ;  but  an  eminence  surrounded  with  dan- 
gers— dangers  from  which  every  female  should  shrink  with  trembling. 
She  was  an  extraordinary  and  brilliant  woman.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  more  complimentary  to  her  intellectual  power  and  greatness, 
than  the  fact,  that  she  made  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  ambitious 
men  that  ever  lived,  Napoleon,  afraid  of  her. 

Oh !  who  would  have  such  a  character  ?  Who  would  not  rather  bo 
known  to  an  obscure  and  humble  few,  and  loved  and  esteemed  in  that 
little  circle,  than  to  have  her  name  borne  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
as  a  terror  to  the  most  terrific  of  men  ?  Who  would  not  rather  cher- 
ish those  softer,  gentler  feminine  traits,  which  grace  the  writings  wid 
life  of  Hannah  More  ?  that  character  which  finds  delight  in  a  sunrise 
or  in  a  summer  shower,  in  the  opening  buds  of  Spring,  or  in  the 
changing  hues  of  Autumn,  in  the  leaping  brooks  and  the  singing  birds, 
and  all  the  simple,  joyous  melodies  of  nature,  in  harmony  with  which 
the  universe  itself  moves  on  ? 

Madame  De  Stael  certamly  exhibits  a  great  deficiency  in  those 
qualities  which  characterize  a  true  woman,  and  her  great  mental 
strength  andjpower^cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  these.  It  is 
said  of  her,  *'  Had  Madame  De  Stael  been  more  fortunate  in  domestic 
life,  she  would  have  been  less  exclusively  devoted  to  literature,  and 
would  have  sought  for  happiness  in  the  true  destiny  of  a  woman." 

Althengh  little  is  known  of  her  domestic  troubles,  while  they  excite 
a  sympathy  for  her,  the  fact  that  they  were  a  snare  and  temptation, 
should  put  those  on  their  guard  who  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  he- 
reditary or  constitutional  ambition.  It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  a 
secret  desire  for  literary  fame  is  the  first  cause  of  domestic  troubles, 
and  afterwards  the  troubles  become  the  assigned  or  imagined  cause  of 
a  thirst  for  distinction,, iBut  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it 
seems  evident  that  Madame.De  Stael  was  under  the  sway  of  ambi- 
tion—an insatiable  and  masculine  ambition.  This  is  seen  in  all  her 
works";  in  her  attempts  to  discuss^great  and  difficult  questions,  and  in 
her  freedom  to  give  her  opinion  in  matters  of  great  moment,  with  but 
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a  Teiy  superficial  knowledge  of  them,  for  which  she  is  severely 
criticised  hy  all  the  German  scholars;  in  her  affectation  of  their 
style,  for  which  she  was  reproached  by  French  critics  ;  in  her  attempt 
to  establish  a  new  political  philosophy,  which  caused  dissatisfaction 
and  dislike^  both  among  the  republicans  and  royalists.  It  is  also  seen 
in  her  efforts  to  revive  an  old  system  of  moral  philosophy,  in  which 
she  violently  attacks  the  doctrine  oi  utility^  and  advocates  that  of  «^- 
pathy  as  the  foundation  of  virtue.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  fact,  that  she 
could  reason  upon  politics  with  greater  freedom  and  ability  than  upon 
any  other  branch  of  philosophy. 

It  was  not  so  with  Hannah  More.      Her  richest  reasoning  was  of 
^  nature's  facts  and  laws,"  and  she  felt  that  those  ^  priceless  lessons  of 
philosophy,  which  crowd  every  leaf  and  rain  drop,  every  flower  and 
snow-flake,  are  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  fine  reflective  spirit  of 
woman,  than  the  wars  and  chafing  armor  of  philosophic  combatants." 
And  Madame  De  Stael  seems  at  times,  to  have  had  enough  of  the 
woman  revived  in  her,  to  feel  too ;  for  she  says,  '^  Most  women  whose 
superior  faculties  have  inspired  them  with  a  desire  of  renown,  resem- 
ble Hermina  clad  in  warlike  armor : — the  warriors  see  the  helmet, 
the  lance,  the  glittering  plume ;    expecting  to  meet  with  equal 
strength,  they  attack  violently,  and  the  first  blow  reaches  the  heart,** 
True,  indeed,  it  reaches  the  heart.      Would  that  every  woman  could 
know  how  many  womens'  hearts  have  been  riven  and  torn  by  this  un- 
equal contest — by  occupying  a  place  which  she  cannot,  from  the  very 
nature  of  her  constitution,  occupy,  but  at  the  expense  of  those  num- 
berless sources  of  happiness  which  God  has  opened  to  her  only  in  do- 
mestic life.     The  good  of  the  world  seems  never  to  have  been  her 
motive,  or  to  have  been  directed  to  the  single  and  despicable  purpose 
of  establishing  for  herself  a  great  fusme.    One  of  her  reviews,  says, 
^  No  books  in  modern  times,  which  were  not  practical,  nor  scientific, 
nor  directly  subservient  to  the  comforts  of  man,  and  the  purposes  of 
society,  have  been  read  so  eagerly  and  so  universally  known  as  hers." 
liOok  at  the  words  he  uses — not  practical,  nor  scientific,  nor  subservi- 
ant  to  the  comforts  of  man."     For  what  then  did  she  write  ?    To 
be  useful  ?    The  same  reviewer  says,  "  The  moral  in  some  of  her 
books  has  been  regarded  as  loose,  and  in  all  as  bordering  on  extravi- 
gance  and  mysticism."    Another  says  of  her  works,  "  There  morality 
is,  or  rather  is  not,  very  questionable."    Another,  "  The  subject  of 
religion  is  introduced  in  her  works  rather  for  effect,  than  with  the  in- 
tention of  exciting  a  lively  and  practical  belief  in  its  great  truths." 
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And  all  the  known  facts  in  her  case  seem  to  favor  the  justice  of  the 
opinions.  It  is  related  by  a  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Mad.  de 
Stael,  that  upon  one  occasion  having  gone  with  the  beautiful  Mad. 
Recamier,  on  a  pleasure  excursion  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  a  storm 
arose,  and  the  party  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned.  "  What  a 
paragraph,"  exclaimed  Mad.  de  Stael,  '^  this  might  have  been  for  a 
newspaper !  With  what  effect  the  editor  might  have  said.  The  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  the  most  talented  woman  of  the 
age,  have  perished  at  the  same  moment"  Will  it  ever  be  said  that 
one  who  could  remark  so  indifferently  of  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
grave,  could  have  in  her  character,  any  element  of  that  religion  which 
makes  a  just  estimate  and  a  wise  appropriation  of  life  ?  Is  it  mere 
passive  abuse  ?  Does  any  one  think  that  Hannah  More  would  have 
spoken  thus  ?  And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  like  Mad.  de  Stael. 
And  how  could  she,  to  whom  the  great  work  of  life  was  to  secure  an 
imperishable  name,  value  the  moments  which  were  prolonged  beyond 
the  period  at  which  she  viewed  the  work  of  life  as  done .'  How  could 
she  look  into  the  measureless  vista  of  eternal  ages,  and  trace  the 
course  of  some  mighty  but  evil  change,  back  to  the  dreamy  trifles  with 
which  she  hurried  through  this  life  ?  And  even  were  this  power  giv- 
en her,  how  could  she  bring  up  tears  of  penitence  from  the  soul's 
depths,  whose  heart  moved  only  to  the  song  of  festal  glee  or  the  full 
trumpet  tones  of  fame?  How  could  she^  whose  eye  was  dimmed 
with  the  dust  of  earth,  wake  visions  in  her  soul  of  the  glory  of  the 
heavenly  courts,  of  which  the  countless  stellar  suns  that  glitter  in  the 
vale  of  night,  are  but  the  dust  that  lies  behind  the  gems  of  its  jewel- 
ed pavements? 


THE  DYING  SLAVE. 


The  redd'ning  sun  was  sinking  fast, 

Behind  the  monntain's  brow, 
The  breeze  that  sigh'd  in  whispers  past, 

Scarce  stirred  the  Aspen  boagh : 
*Twas  summer's  eve  when  nature  feels 

The  calmness  of  the  hour, 
When  some  guardian  spirit  kneels 

To  close  each  tender  flower. 
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The  aged  negro's  work  was  done, 

His  toils  aod  labors  o'er, 
Fnll  well  he  knew  that  setting  san, 

For  him  would  rise  no  more : 
One  only  boon 'he  had  to  crave 

Ere  death  should  close  his  eye — 
From  yoath  he  bore  the  stigma,  slare, 

He  would  be  free  to  die. 


At  length  his  master's  form  drew  near, 

With  kindly  thoughts  impressed  ; 
His  look  bespoke  that  he  would  hear 

The  dying  man's  request. 
The  negro  raised  his  heavy  eye, 

And  with  unwonted  zeal 
Grasped  his  hand,  and  drew  him  nigh, 

To  make  his  last  appeal. 


'*  I  soon  shall  leave  this  happy  land. 

And  wander  home  again. 
To  roam  o'er  Afric's  golden  sand, 

Beyond  the  billowy  main : 
My  kindred  there  were  chieftains  bold. 

Who  never  quailed  lor  man — 
The  bondman's  woe  was  ever  told 

Among  that  noble  clan." 


'*  They  often  bore  the  conqueror's  palm- 

With  laurels  crown 'd  the  brave, 
But  never  felt  oppressions  arm. 

And  spurned  the  thought  of  slave  : 
Should  I  appear  'mong  such  a  race, 

Without  a  freeman's  air, 
They  would  proudly  scorn  to  trace 

The  kin  I  claim  to  bear. 


**  Oh  let  me  not  a  slave  return 

To  bear  the  stigma  there 
For  noble  hearts  with  rage  wonid  burn 

To  see  the  chains  I  wear— 
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Look !  yonder  sua  that  strikes  aslant, 

Will  shine  no  more  for  me ; 
Before  he  sets  one  fayor  grant— 

Oh  say  that  I  am  free." 


By  one  approving  smile  assured 

His  plea  had  won  consent — 
«  Free !"  he  sighed—"  write  the  hallow*  d  word. 

And  I  will  be  content." 
'Twas  done—he  snatched  the  leaf  away, 

And  sunk  upon  his  bed — 
The  sun  had  shed  its  parting  ray — 

His  franchised  spirit  fled. 


LIFE,  A  SUCCESSION  OF  CRISES,   "r  ova-^w%a  « , 

Life  is  a  game.  It  has  its  wild  excitements,  —  its  calmness  of 
joy  or  of  despair, — its  winniDgs,  its  losses,  and  all  its  terrible  pen- 
alties. 

Stood  you  ever  by  the  side  of  the  gambler  when  his  hopes  and  his 
fears  were  all  concentrated  in  a  single  thi*ow  of  the  dice  ?  Men 
blamed  him.  But  what  knew  they  of  the  mad  motives  that  urged 
him  on.  What  knew  they  of  that  fierce  passion,  which  the  more  he 
struggled  the  firmer  it  bound  him.  Thej  could  not  tell  how  his  brain 
was  whirling  and  how  quick  and  loud  were  his  heart-beats.  All  that 
was  dear,  and  all  that  was  terrible  ;  all  that  could  give  joj,  and  all 
that  could  wring  the  soul  in  anguish  ;  all  that  was  hoped,  and  all  that 
was  feared ; — everything  known  and  unknown  depending  upon  that 
single  throw  I 

Somewhat  so  was  it  with  Cromwell  in  the  affair  of  the  death  of 
Charles  Stuwart.  It  was  an  extreme  throw,  and  an  earnest  one.  The 
army  demanded  it,  and  the  army  was  the  strongest  power  in  the  state* 
Nothing  else  would  do.  But  who  should  trj  him?  Who  would  dare 
impeach  a  monarch  ?  Princes  have  heen  stabbed,  strangled,  shot, 
drowned ;  but  never  before  had  one  been  deliberately  tried,  condemn- 
ed and  executed.     Was  it  not  a  daring  game?     The  lot  said  that 
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freedom  was  of  more  valae  than  eyen  the  king's  life.  The  lot  had  an 
oracle ; — that  oracle  was  Cromwell.  He  knew  that  men  would  look 
upon  him  with  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  with  which  thej  regard 
a  heads  man.  Bat  it  could  not  be  helped.  Political  necessity  is  al- 
ways the  apologj  for  political  sin. 

Somewhat  so  was  it  with  Luther,  as,  from  time  to  time  distrusting 
the  props  of  his  ancient  futh,  he  found  bj  examination  that  thej 
were  thoroughly  unsound,  and  that  the  whole  superstructure  was  tot- 
tering and  bowing  itself  for  a  fearful  ruin.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to 
break  the  bands  of  a  religion  strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  long 
ages  of  implicit  confidence,  taught  by  a  father's  voice,  and  cherished 
by  the  smiles  from  a  mother's  eye.  And  yet  it  must  be  done.  It 
must  be  done  openly,  in  the  light  of  very  day.  It  must  be  done  in 
the  teeth  of  opposition  the  most  bitter,  and  danger  the  most  imminent. 
No  little  strength  did  it  need  to  bum  publicly  the  Bull  of  the  Pope— - 
to  scoff  in  mid-day  at  the  greatest  power  in  Christendom.  It 
may  well  be  called  a  fearful  game  that  he  was  to  play.  None  who 
despised  had  ever  escaped. — Should  the  humble  monk  be  the  solitary 
exception  ?    A  life-game  is  surely  an  earnest  affair. 

There  never  has  lived  a  moral  hero  who  has  not  encountered  the 
most  deadly  opposition.  Every  great  name  of  antiquity  is  great 
rather  for  its  conflicts,  and  its  crises,  than  for  anything  beside.  There 
have  been  crises  in  nationality,  when  an  apparent  accident  has  turned 
the  fate  of  a  mighty  empire-  A  sword  but  illy  tempered  by  the 
maker  was  broken  in  battle,  or  else  the  Arabian  had  taught  us  our 
acience  and  literature,  instead  of  the  Greek.  When  victory  was 
doubtful  the  charge  of  a  single  bayonet  decided  the  contest,  ar\d  put 
forward  or  backward  the  interest  of  humanity  a  thousand  year?. 

There  are,  too,  crises  in  individual  life,  when,  on  the  choice  of  a 
moment,  happiness  or  sorrow  hangs  with  a  feeble,  trembling  tenure. 
Bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  force  of  passion,  a  prisoner  to  a  habit 
hated  yet  indulged,  the  man  is  surely  most  miserable.  Nor  shall  it 
be  any  gentle  endeavor  that  shall  sunder  his  bands  and  release  his 
tortured  spirit.  And  yet  there  are  moments  when  it  can  be  done- 
moments  great  with  resolution.  Happy  is  he,  who  in  the  might  of  a 
powerful  will,  with  upturned  eye  and  trusting  heart  bursts  asunder 
the  fetters,  and  stands  forth  the  man. 

And  when  all  is  over,  and  the  soul,  calmed  by  the  very  violence  of 
its  own  ezerUons,  surveys  the  past  arena ;    when  Reason  is  firm- 
] 7  seated  on  the  throne,  with  Conscience  for  its  priest,  and  the  Pas* 
34 
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sions  as  willing  attendants  of  its  bidding,  then  does  not  the  prospect 
afford  the  keenest  pleasure  ?  But  perhaps  the  verj  moment  of  its 
jof  is  the  greatest  crisis ;  just  as  the  whirlwind,  which  has  its  home 
moder  the  brightest  skies,  is  betokened  by  the  calm  and  pause  of  na- 
ture. All  of  our  life  we  are  strangely  exposed,  and  human  strength 
is  hardly  an  advance  upon  human  weakness,  and  no  sooner  have  we 
met  with  one  demand  than  another  claims  the  same  consideration,  and 
ever  and  anon  are  heard  the  swellings  of  that  mighty  river  of  death — 
the  greatest,  the  most  fearful,  but  yet  the  last  of  human  crises. 

But  while  we  live  they  crowd  upon  us  as  thick  and  as  fast  as  the 
lours,  and  they  must  each  be  decided.  To  day  the  wing  of  the  storm- 
ftloud  presses  hard  upon  our  dwelling,  but  to-morrow,  and  all  shall 
•mile  with  the  smile  of  love,  and  hope  shall  wipe  away  the  tear  of 
sorrow.  We  live  in  a  world  when  that  which  is  most  beautiful  is  the 
most  fragile.  The  brightest  flowers  will  die  the  soonest,  and  the 
grave  of  our  most  cherished  expectations  is  just  beneath  the  spot 
where  the  bloom  is  the  fairest. 

"  Jast  sach  is  life.    Life  is  a  sea  as  calm 
And  yet  as  beautiful ;  the  light  of  heaven 
Smiles  on  it,  and  'tis  decked  with  every  hue 
Of  radiance  and  of  joy.    Anon  dark  cloads 
Arise  1  the  threatening  winds  of  Fate  go  forth, 
And  Hope  sits  weeping  o'er  the  general  wreek.^' 

But  if  the  crises  made  by  other  causes  are  many,  those  which  we 
make  for  ourselves  are  far  greater  in  number.  At  every  step  we  in- 
vite a  consequence  of  some  former  action,  until  it  becomes  a  fearful 
thing  to  live,  since  we  put  in  operation  at  every  moment  an  influence, 
the  circle  of  which  shall  widen  and  widen  in  time,  and  spend  itself 
only  upon  the  shores  of  eternity.  And  amid  all  these  conflicting  ele- 
ments, how  consolatory  the  thought  that  One  there  is,  who  weaves  the 
shreds  of  human  action  and  passion  into  a  texture  so  firm,  as  to  bind 
humanity,  with  all  its  complicated  interests,  up  to  its  great  Author — 
God! 

The  heart  is  thrilled  with  an  emotion  almost  rapturous  as  it  sur- 
veys some  lofty  work  of  human  art,  as  it  remarks  the  skill  of  the 
contrivance,  and  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  its  proportions.  It  forgets 
for  a  time  that  it  is  merely  inanimate  matter  that  excites  its  wonder, 
and  it  bids  the  structure  before  it  to  speak  out  its  origin,  and  answer 
the  question  of  its  fate.    And  is  not  the  human  spirit  a  sight  of  equal 
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wonder  and  interest  when  it  has  met  its  crises  with  successy  when  it 
has  subdued  its  passions,  and  taken  to  itself  the  proportions  and 
Comments  of  love  and  faith  and  hope. 

Men  are  coming  more  closely  to  admire  the  \oftj  acquirements  and 
the  graces  of  the  soul.  The  era  of  principle  is  dawning  upon  the 
world,  and  its  golden  rajs,  like  the  bright  forerunners  of  a  promised 
millenium,  are  already  gilding  the  eastern  sky.  Men  shall  honor  in 
•those  days  of  latter  glory  not  the  hero  of  a  thousand  battles,  not  the 
statesman  and  the  orator,  but  they  shall  laud  him  who  acts  from  prin- 
-ciple  and  principle  alone. 

Somewhere  have  I  heard  of  a  harp,  the  frame  of  which  was  made 
of  the  mountain  granite,  and  its  strings  were  twisted  bars  of  toughest 
iron.  There  it  stood  on  its  mountain  eminence  for  many  a  year.  The 
wind  in  its  mid-day  fury  beat  upon  it,  but  it  beat  upon  it  in  vain. 
And  at  night,  too,  when  the  fierce  storm  was  at  its  terrible  sport 
among  the  hills,  its  bitterest  blasts  were  spent  upon  that  harp;  and 
yet  no  sound  gave  it  forth.  But  upon  a  summer ^s  evening,  in  the 
chamber  of  love,  there  was  born  a  gentle  zephyr ,and  it  sped  itself  o'er 
hill  and  dale  until  it  reached  that  harp ; — it  breathed  through  those 
strings,  and  then  it  gave  forth  tones  as  loud  as  thunders,  but  as  harmo- 
nious as  angel  notes. 

That  harp  was  the  harp  of  principle.  That  gentle  zephyr  was  the 
hreath  of  truth. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABROAD,    *  L^^^^^a^^^ 


I  write  but  of  familiar  smffe, 

Because  my  style  is  lowe, 
I  fear  to  wade  in  weightie  works. 

Or  past  mj  reach  to  rowe. 

Turbennlle 

After  duly  considering  Hie  advantages  of  recruiting  my  pecuniary 
resources,  and  escaping  six  long  weeks  of  study,  I  engaged  to  discharge 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  pedagogue  in  a  neighboring  town.  When 
•the  novelty  of  my  situation  had  passed  away,  I  began  to  look  about 
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me  for  some  companions.  In  the  adjoining  district,  was  located  a 
young  man  with  whom  I  soon  became  acquainted,  and  who  formed  a 
very  pleasant  companion  amid  the  trials  of  school  teaching.  He  be- 
longed to  that  numerous  race  of  Yankee  schoolmasters,  whose  plac&i 
of  abode  are  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the  Bedouins,  and  who  are  foand 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  ever  ready  "  to  turn  their  hand"  to 
anything.  My  neighbor,  who  rejoiced  in  the  Christian  name  of  Isaac, 
had  come  down  from  a  little  town  in  Vermont,  and  the  cause,  or  rather 
antecedent,  (for  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  any  idea  of  efficiency,  but 
only  a  constant  conjunction,)  of  his  coming,  was  the  offer  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  month  with  board, — the  latter  to  be  obtained,  of  course,  by 
going  all  over  the  district  after  it.  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  remark 
here,  that  I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rooming  with  a  Senior,  a  privi- 
lege to  which  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of 
causes,  as  well  as  upon  various  other  subjects  of  which  my  less  for- 
tunate companions  are  entirely  ignorant.  A  little  above  the  ordinary 
height,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  compact  sinewy  frame,  Isaac  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Green  Mountain  boys. 

Great  was  the  respect  and  reverence,  with  which  the  stout  Yer- 
monter  looked  up,  or  rather  down,  to  his  brother  pedagogue.  I  do 
not  mention  this  as  anything  strange,  for  I  flatter  myself  that  there 
are  few  better  calculated  to  inspire  those  around  them  with  reverence 
than  myself,  and  confidently  expect  that  when  I  shall  become  a  Sen- 
ior there  will  not  be  a  Freshman  unimpressed  with  a  profound  sense 
of  the  reverence  which  is  my  due.  But  while  one  is  deprived  by  ar- 
tificial distinctions  of  his  just  rights,  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  men 
who  have  the  power  to  perceive,  and  the  will ,  to  allow  one's  just 
rights. 

Both  being  strangers  in  the  place  and  beginners  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  mutual  sympathies  made  us  intimate  friends.  Together  we 
could  talk  over  the  various  matters  which  rest  upon  the  mind  of  a 
schoolmaster.  One  in  the  habit  of  saying  what  he  thinks,  will  find 
this  no  small  privilege,  when  teaching  school  and ''  boarding  around.** 
A  schoolmaster  must  deal  in  generalities  and  abstractions,  never 
uttering  anything  but  commendations  and  these  only  at  the  right 
times  and  places.  He  must,  if  he  would  be  a  good  (?)  teacher,  listen 
to  all  the  slanders  and  insinuations  against  neighbors ;  express,  by 
his  countenance  and  by  an  occasional  ejaculation,  his  assent  alway<, 
and  his  surprise  or  indignation  as  the  case  may  be,  but  say  nothing 
directly  committal.    The  objection  to  saying  anything  direct  or  tan- 
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gible  is,  that  your  words,  backed  up  by  your  name,  will  be  used  in  all 
the  quarrels  of  the  neighborhood,  and  will  be  sure  to  involve  you  in 
trouble.  You  may,  however,  make  up  for  your  non-committalism  on 
these  matters,  by  the  most  unqualified  praise  in  every  family  of  the 
children,  especially  the  babies,  only  being  careful  to  make  no  com- 
parison between  the  children  of  different  families  ;  and,  as  the  shrewd 
little  attorney  suggested  to  the  candidate  for  Parliament,  "  if  you 
could  kiss  one  of  'em,  it  would  produce  a  very  great  impression." 
*  If  you  cotUd : '  '  ah !  there  's  the  rub.'  In  default  thereof,  you 
must  make  up  by  bestowing  an  extra  amount  of  praise  upon  these 
precious  little  juveniles.  But  this  *'  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first." 
For  myself,  I  can  see  no  difference  in  babies  in  point  of  beauty,  and 
the  only  praise  I  can  conscientiously  bestow — and  it  will  serve  in  one 
case  as  well  as  in  another — is,  that  the  baby  is  as  handsome  as  any  I 
ever  saw.  Of  course  this  is  not  enough,  nor  would  it  be  enough  had 
I  seen  all  the  babies  from  Cain  downwards,  and  I  consider  failure  in 
this  respect  a  radical  defect  in  my  abilities  as  a  school  teacher.  The 
kissing,  as  the  Hon.  Samuel  Slumkey  observed,  if  necessary,  ''must 
be  done,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  praise  can  be  bestowed 
with  any  regard  to  conscience  or  truth. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  It  was  not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  intimacy,  that  my  friend  unbosomed  to  me  his  feel- 
ings and  I  learned  that  he  was  in  love.  The  Green  Mountain  school- 
master had  been  brought  to  surrender  his  heart  to  the  charms  of  a 
pretty  Miss  of  sixteen.  The  process,  by  which  this  result  was 
brought  about,  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  as  many  a  schoolmaster  can 
testify. 

Rose  Martin,  the  young  lady  who,  in  return  for  her  teacher^s  in- 
structions, had  so  soon  taught  him  the  language  of  love  and  the  sci- 
ence of  the  heart,  was  a  merry,  laughing  girl,  with  a  small,  finely 
rounded  form,  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  keen,  black  eye  that  sparkled  with 
fun  and  mischief.  Her  dark  hair  curled  giacefully  about  her  neck, 
and  when  poring  over  her  book  she  would  assume  a  quiet  and  demure 
look  which  concealed  from  her  teacher  most  of  her  roguishness.  He 
could  not,  however,  help  knowing  that  she  was  full  of  mischief,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  his  admiration  for  her  skill  and  shrewdness, 
exercised  in  making  him  trouble,  greatly  increased  his  love.  Among 
her  companions,  her  laugh  rang  the  merriest,  her  step  was  the  light- 
est, and  often  at  noon  the  schoolmaster  would  sit  at  his  desk,  singling 
out  and  watching  that  one  form  amid  the  sportive  band.    Alas  for 
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the  schoolmaster  who  has  arrived  at  this  state.  All  things  combine 
to  plunge  him  more  and  more  irrecoverably  in  love.  At  this  point, 
Isaac  began  to  meet  with  some  difficulty.  Besides  being  greatly  per- 
plexed at  the  conduct  of  the  fair  one,  he  found  that  he  must  contend 
with  a  rival,  another  of  his  scholars,  and  a  shrewd  crafty  fellow,  who 
gave  no  uncertain  indications  of  proving  a  troublesome  adversary. 

In  doubt  what  course  to  pursue  for  the  prosecution  of  his  claims 
and  for  the  overthrow  of  his  rival,  and  seeking  advice,  Isaac  came  to 
me.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  me  to  be  engaged  either  as  Principal  or 
Second  in  such  business,  but  the  case  seemed  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant that  I  promised  my  hearty  ceoperation. 

I  recommended  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  business,  gave  my 
opinion  upon  several  difficult  questions  connected  therewith,  explained 
the  most  approved  ancient  and  modern  methods  of  attacking  fortifica- 
tions, endeavored  to  apply  them  to  the  case  under  consideration,  and 
promised  to  render  all  the  "  aid  and  comfort "  in  my  power.  As  we 
were  but  a  short  distance  apart  we  managed  to  meet  almost  every 
night  so  that  I  had  a  daily  report  of  the  progress  of  affistirs,  while  we 
held  daily  consultations  as  to  the  best  measures  for  forwarding  the 
siege.  We  were  confident  that  the  citadel  of  the  young  lady's  lieart 
could  not  long  hold  out  against  vigorous  and  skillful  advances.  It 
was  evidently  not  displeasing  to  her,  that  her  teacher  lingered  long 
by  her  side  to  explain  some  simple  example  in  Fractions,  that  he 
ppoke  in  gentlei  tones  to  her  than  to  other  scholars,  and  that  not 
unfrequently  his  eye  rested  upon  her  when  it  might  as  well  have 
been  turned  in  some  other  direction.  Isaac  followed  up  his  attacks 
by  frequent  visits  at  the  house  of  his  lady's  father.  The  old  gentle- 
man never  seemed  to  question  his  motives  or  to  suspect  that  he  came 
to  see  any  one  but  himself,  but  a  more  attentive  observer  would  have 
noticed  that,  though  the  schoolmaster  was  apparently  listening  to  ibe 
old  gentleman's  stories,  yet  his  eyes  occasionally  and  his  thoughts 
continually  were  fixed  upon  the  pretty  girl  by  his  side.  And  when 
he  took  his  departure,  and  the  bright-eyed  maiden  waited  upon  him 
to  the  door,  he  lingered  rather  longer  than  was  necessary  for  any  one 
but  a  lover. 

But  "  the  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth."  Even  tbe  case 
of  the  schoolmaster  was  destined  to  prove  no  exception  to  the  rale. 
For  a  time  affairs  proceeded  very  favorably,  but  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  my  friend  was  likely  to  meet  with  trouble  from  several 
sources.    The  scholars  and  all  the  gossiping  people  of  the  village 
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soon  Ascertained  how  matters  stood,  and  the  affairs  of  the  school- 
master soon  became  the  great  topic  of  conversation.  My  friend's 
rival  gave  no  indications  of  abandoning  the  field>  and  the  effects  of 
his  hostility  were  soon  felt.  Shrewd  and  cunning,  he  did  little  open- 
ly, but,  with  tireless  activity,  secretly  plotted  and  executed  his 
schemes  of  mischief.  He  was  supported  by  several  allies  and,  with 
one  scheme  and  another,  they  managed  to  keep  the  poor  schoolmaster 
in  continual  trouble.  If  Isaac  went  to  call  upon  his  ^^  beloved,"  a  log 
of  wood  was  generally  placed  upright  against  the  door.  If  he  walked 
home  with  her  from  the  Lyceum,  he  was  saluted  on  the  way  with 
piteous  groans,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  shower  of  snowballs  from 
some  invisible  enemy.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  almost  certain  to 
meet  with  some  new  proof  of  his  enemy's  vigilance  and  activity. 
Isaac  understood  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  this  trouble,  and 
one  day,  having  detected  his  rival  in  some  mischief,  took  occasion 
to  settle  old  accounts  by  giving  him  a  lloorging.  The  scholar  was 
Dearly  as  large  as  the  schoolmaster,  but  Isaac  was  so  exasperated  by 
repeated  insults  and  outrages  that  he  was  equal  to  a  host.  The  fellow 
left  the  school  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  teacher,  who  how- 
ever soon  found  that  his  enemy  was  as  active  as  ever.  The  crafty 
fellow  laid  his  schemes  deep,  and  the  schoolmaster  soon  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  his  well  arranged  plans  for  revenge.  He  soon  found 
that  the  whole  neighborhood  was  arrayed  against  him. 

The  other  girls,  piqued  that  one  of  their  number  should  receive 
the  exclusive  attentions  of  their  teacher,  unanimously  resolved  to 
hate  him  most  cordially.  Half  a  dozen  ladies,  of  an  uncertain  age, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  such  childish  folly,  and  agreed  to 
unite  their  forces  (i.  e.  tongues)  against  the  presumptuous  school- 
master. Several  good  mothers,  whose  daughters  had  been  passed 
by,  looked  solemn,  shook  their  heads,  and  expressed  their  fears 
touching  the  moral  character  of  the  young  man.  The  rest  of  the 
District  thought  that  their  teacher  might  be  better  employed,  and  the 
poor  fellow  had  hardly  a  friend  left  in  the  District  to  defend  him  from 
a  multitude  of  slanderous  reports  which  had  been  put  in  circulation, 
and  which  were  now  upon  every  one's  tongue. 

Bat  while  affairs  were  assuming  this  threatening  aspect,  trouble 
arose  in  another  quarter.  Isaac  went  one  evening  to  pay  his  usual 
visit,  but  Miss  l?ose  failed  to  make  her  appearance.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  ''old  folks"  were  dark  and  portentous,  and  when  Isaac 
ventured  to  Inquire  for  the  young  lady  he  was  told  that  she  did  not 
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wish  to  receive  any  more  of  his  visits,  and,  in  no  doubtful  terms,  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  him  again 
to  darken  the  doors  of  that  house.  Isaac  was  thunderstruck.  What 
could  have  wrought  such  a  sudden  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
joung  lady,  he  could  not  imagine,  and,  when  she  came  no  longer  to 
school,  he  determined  to  write  to  her.  I  furnished  all  the  assistance 
in  my  power,  and  between  us  we  prepared  a  letter  full  of  most  tender 
sentiments  and  most  impassioned  appeals,  which  we  felt  confident 
must  prove  irresistible.  As  we  desired  to  get  the  letter  to  her  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  parents,  it  was  thought  best  to  bribe  a  boy, 
who  lived  in  the  family,  to  deliver  it. 

Just  at  dusk,  upon  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  I  walked  over 
to  visit  my  friend.  Crossing  the  fields,  I  was  just  coming  into  the 
road,  through  a  small  grove,  when  a  boisterous  shout  broke  upon  my 
ear.  A  moment  afterwards,  I  distinguished  the  wrathful  voice  of  my 
Green  Mountain  friend  and,  hastening  forward,  came  upon  a  pitched 
battle.  There  were  five  young  men,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  my 
friend  dealing  blows  right  and  left  with  the  valor  of  an  Achilles.  I 
saw  that  the  schoolmaster  was  contending  alone  against  fearful  odds, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  rushed  into  the  fray.  Glancing 
at  his  reinforcement,  Isaac,  who  had  been  obliged  to  stand  upon  the 
defensive,  gave  a  loud  shout,  at  the  same  time  prostrating  a  stout  fel- 
low with  a  blow  that  would  have  felled  an  ox.  Grasping  another  by 
the  collar,  he  swung  him  around  at  arm's  length  and  hurled  him 
headlong  against  the  fence,  breaking  an  arm  for  the  young  man  in 
the  operation.  I  had,  after  a  short  scuffle,  pretty  effectually  disposed 
of  one  of  our  foes,  just  as  Isaac  stretched  another  across  the  one  he 
had  first  knocked  down.  The  other  youth,  thinking  "  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor,"  took  to  his  heels,  leaving  us  the  victors  of  the 
field.  Leaving  our  prostrate  foes  to  pick  themselves  up,  we  went  to 
my  friend's  boarding  place,  where  I  learned  the  circumstances  which 
had  preceded  the  fight. 

Isaac  had  that  day  received  a  note,  in  reply  to  his  own,  signed  by 
the  young  lady,  and  requesting  him  to  meet  her  at  such  a  place  at 
dusk.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  the  place,  at  the  appointed  time, 
where  he  met  some  one  closely  muffled  in  the  young  lady's  cloak, 
and,  with  the  help  of  a  thick  veil,  endeavoring  to  personate  the  young 
lady  herself.  Isaac,  however,  at  once  detected  the  assumed  voice  and 
the  light  had  just  broken  upon  his  mind,  when  four  young  men  ap- 
peared from  behind  the  fence  and  raised  the  shout  which  I  had 
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beard.  The  pretended  girl,  throwing  off  the  cloak,  proved  one  of 
his  rival's  allies,  and  the  others  hastened  forward  to  defend  him  from 
the  enraged  schoolmaster.  The  next  day,  that  letter — the  result  of 
our  united  labors — was  passed  about  in  the  school,  and  copies  were 
circulated  throughout  the  town.  Two  days  afler,  a  meeting  was 
<»tlled  and  Isaac  was  turned  out  of  school. 

Poor  Isaac  was  in  a  most  disconsolate  condition.  He  had  been 
turned  out  pf  school,  the  father  of  his  ''  beloved  "  had  turned  him 
out  of  doors,  and — "  the  unkindeet  cut  of  all '' — he  was  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  young  lady  herself  was  faithless  and  leagued  with  his 
enemies.  It  was  lon^  before  he  could  believe  this,  but  the  reports  of 
many  things  she  had  said  against  him  seemed  to  leave  no  alternative. 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  console  the  poor  fellow  in  his  troubles.  All 
that  I  could  say  however  had  little  effect,  and  Isaac  departed  sorrow- 
fully to  his  home  among  the  Green  Mountains. 

Shortly  ailer  these  occurrences,  a  young  lady  of  the  family  in 
which  I  boarded  told  me  that  Miss  Bose  never  received  the  letter, 
but  that  the  boy  by  whom  it  was  sent  gave  it  to  Isaac's  enemies. 
Prom  the  same  source,  I  obtained  information  which  satisfied  me  that 
Miss  Bose  still  loved  the  Green  Mountain  schoolmaster.  Stories, 
oontaining  not  a  word  of  truth,  had  been  told  her  and  she  had  been 
Almost  compelled  for  a  time  to  believe  them,  but  love  soon  acquired 
the  ascendancy  and  every  suspicion  was  put  to  fiight.  I  wrote 
immediately  to  my  friend,  giving  him  an  account  of  this  favorable 
£tate  of  affairs  and  desiring  him  to  be  at  my  boarding  place  at  such  a 
night.  The  young  lady  of  whom  I  have,  spoken  entered  into  my 
plan,  and  invited  Miss  Bose  upon  the  day  of  my  friend's  arrival  to 
fipend  the  evening  at  her  father's  house.  Every  thing  proceeded 
satisfactorily,  and  upon  his  arrival  the  schoolmaster  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  his  lady-love.  I  will  not  describe  the  scene.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  a  perfect  reconciliation  followed,  and  every  thing  was 
£Oon  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  even  the  old  people. 

A  few  days  since,  I  received  an  invitation  to  a  wedding  ;  need  I 
.say  that  the  happy  couple,  the  celebration  of  whose  nuptials  I  hope 
to  attend,  consisted  of  the  Green  Mountain  schoolmaster  and  tha 
merry,  bright-eyed  scholar. 
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GEORGE  WIELAND,  OB  COLLEGE  SKETCHES. 


CHAPTER  m. 


"  *No  man  would  live  his  life  OTer  again,'  is  an  old  and  tme  saying,  whidi  all 
can  resolre  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  probably  moments  in 
most  men's  lires,  which  they  would  live  over  the  rest  of  life  to  regain." 

£ord  Syronm 

"Yes,  the  wine  of  Sjiacuse  foreyer!"  continued  George,  "or  the 
real  Eakeirogenia  brandy  on  which  I  firmly  rely ;  'tis  said  it  is  our 
enemy,  and  that  it  causes  lunacy,  or  some  vile  malady ;  it  nuiy  lead 
on  to  piracy  or  other  sad  tragedy,  perhaps  to  infamy,  through  various 
stages  of  jollity,  satiety,  villany,  iniquity ;  but  gents  this  is  all  a  falla- 
cy, although  by  it,  we  cannot  make  much  progress  in  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, philosophy,  or  chemistry,  for  those  need  sobriety;  still,  we 
do  testify  that  it  increases  our  gayety,  makes  us  lore  society,  helps 
our  delivery ;  and  although  it  is  a  rarity,  a  horrible  scarcity,  we 
have  a  faculty  by  which  we  get  a  quantity  of  excellent  quality ,  enough 
us  to  satisfy,  and  enable  us  to  glorify,  edify,  vivify,  and  almost  to 
prophesy ; — so  with  alacrity, 

"  Pass  round  the  bottle  don't  let  ns  wait, 

For  at  drinking  and  singing  you  know  we  are  great." 

But,  as  I  said,  't  is  getting  late,  or  1  might  go  into  a  profound  dis- 
quisition describing  the  paradise  of  bacchanalians ;  I  will  defer  it,  for 
now,  and  speak  of  something  which  concerns  us  more  particularly  at 
the  present  time.  Matters  and  things,  which  I  have  lately  seen  and 
heard,  betoken  a  storm  from  the  faculty,  and  I  propose  that  we  bind 
ourselves  with  a  solemn  oath  this  night  to  stand  by  each  other  through 
fair  or  foul." 

"  Agreed,"  was  the  united  reply. 

*^  Then  draw  up  in  a  circle,  and  let  us  swear  to  stand  by,  support 
and  defend  each  other  with  soul  and  spirit,  with  strength  of  body  and 
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firmneM  of  parpose,  through  college  and  beyond  college,  now  and 
forever." 

*'  We  swear  it,"  replied  every  yoice,  and  still  pointing  gofenmly 
upwards,  in  deep  voices  they  uttered  three  times  the  word 

Bemember  1 

Remember  II 

Bemember  I !  I 

^'Then  if  erer  onrselTes  in  limbo  we*fiiid. 
This  oath  so  solemn  we  11  bear  in  our  mind, 
We  *Te  sworn  we  will  each  other  support^ 

And  if  the  faculty  bid  ns  report 
Though  the  worthy  old  President  says  he  *U  expel, 

We  *n  sooner  be  d d  at  once  than  tell 

And  one  and  all  together  rebel." 

The  storm  had  ceased — night,  gloomy  and  dark,  had  passed  away^ 
and  morning,  bright,  buoyant  and  glad,  had  arrived.  The  leaves, 
glittering  in  the  first  sunshine ;  the  first  breath  of  the  flowers  coming 
wafted  by  the  breeze  of  mom,  as  with  a  sigh  they  seemed  to  wake 
from  sleep,  and  the  first  chirping  of  the  rousing  birds,  eager  to  begin 
their  morning  song  of  praise,  all  conspired  to  make  nature  calm  and 
peaceful,  give  token  of  the  strength  acquired  by  rest,  and  the  joy  g£ 
conscious  life. 

To  the  young — to  the  young  and  virtuous — ^the  first  fresh  draught 
from  this  well  of  life  is  ^  pure  and  sparkling  as  the  diamond  waters 
of  an  enchanted  spring ;"  for  round  the  lever  of  this  well  virtue  has 
twined  a  silver  chord,  and  hope  attached  a  golden  bowl.  But,  alas  I 
too  soon  by  vice  is  the  silver  chord  relaxed,  and  the  golden  bowl  is 
broken. 

Wieland  woke  from  a  confused  and  unnatural  sleep  only  for  that 
pitiless  necromancer.  Memory,  to  bring  up  her  vivid  reminiscences  of 
the  frightful  past  at  first  considered  as  the  haunting  impressions  of  a 
feverish  dream.  Would  that  it  were  a  dream,  thought  he,  and  that  I 
were  the  same  happy  careless  youth  that  I  was  when  I  entered  col- 
lege ;  then,  life  was  a  splendid  river  and  with  youth,  health,  hope 
and  confidence,  I  was  swimming  with  the  stream ;  no  adverse  winds 
to  weary,  no  billows  to  buffet,  nothing  but  to  hold  on  my  way  rejoic- 
ing ;  but  now,  alas  I  how  different.  Fate  and  Time  seem  pushing  me 
forward  toward  a  dark  future,  a  heavy  destiny.  I  have  changed  vir- 
tue and  hope  for  those  twin  gnomes,  vice  and  sorrow ;  have  lefl  the 
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land  of  summer  blossoms  and  sunbeams,  and  in  a  frail  bark  put  forth 
upon  a  wide  waste  of  dark  waters,  there  to  drift  about  during  a  long 
cheerless  winter  of  discontent.  Ha  I  there 's  the  bell  for  prayers  I 
well — I  suppose  I  must  go  in,  head-aching  and  no  lesson. 

Prayers  were  over,  and  the  students,  instead  of  being  allowed  bb 
usual  to  depart  in  classes  to  their  recitation  rooms,  were  requested  by 
the  functionary  in  the  desk  to  remain.  Something  unusual  was  to 
happen,  this  was  evident  to  the  greenest  freshman,  and  all  were  on 
the  qui  vive  to  know  what. 

"  George  Wieland,  rise  in  your  seat,"  said  the  President. 

Unconsciously  Wieland  rose,  for  this  unusual  mode  of  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  had  completely  astoniahed  him,  and  vrith 
his  head  erect  and  eyes  flashing  he  looked  steadily  at  the  president 

"  For  several  days  the  Faculty  have  been  considering  a  serious 
piece  of  folly  in  which  several,  we  are  sure,  embroiled  themselves, 
and  to  which  you,  sir,  are  knowing,  if  not  a  participator,  and  now  we 
call  upon  you  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  college  to  state  all  yoa 
know  relating  to  it ;  I  refer  to  the  attempt  to  fire  the  chapel  last 
Saturday  night  which  but  for  timely  discovery  must  certainly  have 
succeeded."  This  was  a  stunner  for  George,  for  although  he  was 
really  not  a  participator  still  he  knew  of  the  whole,  many  of  his 
friends  being  implicated,  and  he  being  one  to  whom  they  were  noi 
afraid  to  trust.     He  remained  silent. 

''  Were  you  engaged  in  that  attempt  ? "  asked  the  President. 

**  I  was  not.*' 

'^  Do  you  know  the  parties  engaged  in  that  affair  ?  " 

*'  I  do." 

The  President  looked  pleased,  and  those  who  had  engaged  in  the 
proceedings  trembled,  for  they  saw  that  every  thing  depended  upon 
Wieland,  and  although  they  trusted  in  him  still  they  did  not  know 
how  far  the  Faculty  might  push  it. 

*'  Very  well,  sir,  you  have  admitted  this  fact  and  now  we  most 
have  the  rest,  and  it  is  our  command  that  you  now  inform  us  of  the 
whole,  that  the  guilty  ones  may  meet  with  the  punishment  they  so 
richly  deserve.     Will  you  name  them  ?  " 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  Wieland,  and  deep  silence  pervaded 
the  room  as  all  anxiously  waited  for  his  reply. 

"  I  cannot  name  them,  sir,"  said  George  Wieland,  firmly. 

"  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  refuse  ?  " 

*'  Most  decidedly  I  refuse,  for  under  no  circumstanceB  can  I  oon« 
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sent  to  become  a  low  informer.  I  am  sorry  that  they  trusted  me 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  both  un- 
generous and  dishonorable  for  me  to  betray  their  confidence,  and 
therefore  I  must  conceal  it." 

**  From  the  frequent  disturbances  and  misdemeanors  which  have 
occurred  of  late,"  said  the  President,  ''  we  have  become  convinced 
that  some  stringent  measures  must  be  taken,  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  ninth  Article  of  the  eight  Chapter  of  the  College  Laws,  which 
reads — '^  When  any  student  shall  be  required  by  the  faculty  to  dis- 
close his  knowledge  of  any  disorder,  offence,  or  offender  against  a 
law  of  college,  and  shall  refuse  to  make  such  disclosure,  he  may  be 
Bent  home,  dismissed  or  expelled.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  I 
pronounce  you,  George  Wieland,  expelled  from  college." 

Like  a  withering  blight  this  sentence  fell  upon  Wieland,  but,  too 
proud  too  show  his  feeling,  with  hasty  strides  he  turned  away  and 
soon  was  seated  in  his  room. 

There  is  hardly  any  scene,  through  which  students  are  called  to 
pass  in  college,  so  impressive  as  the  witnessing  of  an  open  expulsion, 
and  for  a  moment  afler  Wieland  leA,  the  chapel  was  still  as  death. 

The  guilty  ones  had  not  anticipated  such  a  result,  and  it  came  upon 
them  so  suddenly  as  almost  to  paralyze  their  energies.  Wieland  was 
(notwithstanding  it  was  well  known  that  his  habits  had  become  bad) 
a  universal  favorite,  and  the  deep  silence  which  for  a  moment  reigned 
and  then  regardless  of  rules,  the  calls  from  every  quarter  for  the 
guilty  ones  to  stand  forth  and  clear  him  by  a  confessien,  showed 
plainly  the  extent  of  his  popularity.  It  was  done ;  and  at  the  solici- 
tation ot  nearly  all  the  students,  George  (although  at  first  unwilling 
to  forget  what  he  considered  an  unjustifiable  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty)  at  length  consented  and  returned  to  his  college  duties, 
whether  with  the  better  opinion  of  his  fellow-students  or  no  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge. 

He  reformed — attended  to  his  studies ;  but  his  long  course  of  neg- 
ligence could  not  be  erased  from  the  college  books,  and  at  commence- 
ment he  received  a  Uw  appointment,  and  to  this  he  referred  while 
speaking  at  the  commencement  of  our  first  chapter. 

Such  in  many,  too  many  instances  is  college  life.  Some  take 
learning,  and  many  leave  debts,  some  go  in  dunces,  and  leave  the 
same,  some  gain  useful  knowledge,  and  some  a  practical  knowledge  of 
every  species  of  vice.  Economy  is  heard  of, — wasteful  extravagence 
is  seen.    Virtue  is  the  theory — vice  is  the  practice*    Bat  if  Univers- 
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ities  are  not  what  they  should  be — ^if  young  men  learn  there  more 
evil  than  good,  who  is  at  fault  ?  Is  it  the  founders, — ^the  patronfl,—- 
the  government,  or  the  young  men  themselves  that  are  to  blame  ? 
Perhaps  in  a  measure  the  latter,  but  not  altogether. 

**  Nature  does  nerer  wrong :  'tis  society  which  sins, 

Where  Mammon  sits  before  a  million  hearths, 

Where  God  is  blotted  out  from  every  house, 

Where  we  get  worldly  ways,  and  thoughts,  and  schemes ; 

Learn  to  detect,  distmst,  despise  mankind 

And  ken  a  false  factitious  glare  amid  much 

That  shines  with  seeming  saintlike  purity — 

To  gloss  misdeeds — to  trifle  with  great  truths — 

To  pit  the  brain  against  the  heart,  and  plead 

Wit  before  wisdom, — these  are  the  world's  ways." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


**  Mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 
Of  magic,  potent  over  sun  and  stars 
Is  to  the  ambitious  soul  the  word  *'  advance," 
The  watchword  of  the  spirit  on — to  emprise.** 

Never  did  the  sun's  golden  rays,  or  the  silver  moonbeams  pene- 
trate the  cell  of  the  wretched  murderer ;  but  the  little  light  which  en- 
tered, streamed  through  the  grated  door  from  the  lighted  hall  which 
was  thus  illumined  day  and  night  alike.  Upon  a  wretched  pallet,  re- 
posed a  man  in  the  full  meridian  of  manhood,  his  brow  maii^ed  with 
an  expression  of  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  whose  gloomy  power 
had  stolen  the  glow  of  health  from  his  cheek,  but  had  lefl  the  fire  of 
genius  in  his  features  and  could  not  dim  the  flashing  of  his  daric  and 
piercing  eye. 

Sad,  silent,  and  motionless  he  lay,  not  even  the  clanking  of  his 
chains  disturbing  the  dismal  quietude  of  his  celk 

The  prisoner  slept.  Slumber,  that  blessed  oblivion  of  sorrow,  pain, 
and  woe,  of  suffering,  affliction  and  distress,  sealed  the  eyes  closed  in 
bitterness  and  wretchedness  of  spirit.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  an<Mii- 
alies  of  our  nature,  that  the  feelings  which  rend  our  hearts  with  ago- 
ny, haye  a  tendency,  by  their  continuance  to  lull  us  into  slumber. 
The  watcher  by  the  side  of  his  dying  friend/-— the  felon  in  his  cell 
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but  a  few  hours  before  death,  sleep— and  sleep  souDdly.  The  bitter- 
ness of  grief  would  seem  to  blunt  sensation,  and  the  mind,  like  the 
body,  can  only  sustain  a  certain  amount  of  burden,  after  which  it 
yields  and  sinks. 

A  tall  shaded  lamp  threw  its  soft  lustre  around  a  wide,  handsome 
room  overhung  by  a  fine  caryed  oak  ceiling,  and  furnished  all  round 
with  large  book  cases,  richly  carved,  coDtaining  a  thousand  collections 
in  every  shape  a^d  form,  from  the  enormous  folio  to  the  most  minute 
duodecimo.  At  a  heavy  table  near  the  window,  sat  a  gentleman  with 
a  fine  and  intelligent  face,  and  from  beneath  whose  overhanging  eye- 
brow shone  out  a  dear  and  sparkling  eye.  He  was  evidently  wea- 
ried with  long  exertion  and  fatigue,  and  anxiety  and  thought  had 
wrinkled  and  clouded  his  manly  brow.  ^The  circumstances  are 
strong  against  him,"  at  length  he  said,  ''but  he  must  be  inno- 
cent; it  cannot  be  that  my  old  friend  and  classmate  is  guilty  of  such 
a  crime.  I  must  strain  every  nerve ;  he  must  be  set  free'' !  and  ring- 
ing the  bell,  his  servant  appeared.  ^  Saddle  Roanoke,"  said  he,  ^  I 
will  take  a  short  ride  this  morning,  'twill  rouse  my  energies.'* 

At  length  the  day  of  trial  came.  Assuredly  it  is  an  awful  assem- 
bling. The  grave  look  of  the  bar,  the  dignified  solemnity  of  the 
Judges,  the  vague  look  of  serious  thoughtfulness,  which  covers  every 
face,  and  its  fearful  source, — all  tend  to  throw  aside  the  pomp  of  cir- 
cumstance and  make  this  scene  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  which 
man  can  witness  this  side  the  last  judgment  bar.  Yes,  the  issue  of  a 
trial  on  which  hang  life,  and  death  b  indeed  an  appalling  thing.  The 
vast  and  silent  crowd  produce  a  deep  impression  of  awe.  And  we 
feel  conscious  that  the  casue  is  terrible  which  can  produce  such  unu- 
sual stillness.  We  know  that  men  are  about  to  take  away  that  which 
they  cannot  give — that  a  few  words  of  human  breath,  will  deprive  of 
breath  one  of  the  number  forever ;  and  though  we  know  that  blood 
for  blood  has  been  a  necessity  from  the  beginning  of  time  as  the  only 
security  against  crime  ;  still,  we  feel  that  the  necessity  is  a  dreadful 
one. 

The  prisoner  whom  we  have  already  described,  was  brought  in  and 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  the  trial  proceeded ;  circumstance  after  cir- 
cumstance was  brought  to  light  by  the  evidence,  all  tending  to  fasten 
guilt  upon  the  prisoner,  and  when  the  counsel  for  the  defense  rose  to 
commence  his  plea,  all  felt  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter.  He 
proceeded, — evidence  was  distorted  and  seemed  to  assume  a  different 
coloring  ^— every  passion  of  the  human  breast  was  appealed  to,  and 
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bj  the  irresistable  force  of  that  talismanic  power  by  which  he  was 
able  to  transfer  his  own  vivid  conceptions  to  the  minds  of  his  audito- 
ry, he  caused  the  Jurors  in  their  efforts  to  follow  him,  entirely  to  lose 
sight  of  their  prior  sense  of  Justice — their  judgments  warped  by  the 
touching  and  striking  appeals  to  their  sympathies,  and,  as  when  the 
Judges  fled  from  their  bench,  and  sat  the  house  of  Burgesses  in  tears 
while  Patrick  Henry  plead  against  the  Parsons,  so  now  deeply  affect- 
ed, the  sublime  effects  of  his  electrical  voice  had  been  produced  be* 
fore  the  mind  has  time  to  digest  the  logical  proportions  of  a  demon- 
strative argument  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  and  although  the 
community  felt  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise ;  still,  all  who  heard 
that  plea,  felt  rejoiced  that  it  had  so  terminated. 

George  Wieland  had  saved  the  life  of  his  college  friend,  and  cir- 
cumstances most  conclusive,  afterwards,  satisfied  the  community  that 
it  had  been  justly  done.  The  confession  of  a  dying  man,  completely 
exonerated  him  from  all  guilt,  and  he  stood  once  more  an  honored 
member  of  society.  Years  passed — long  years !  Wieland  went  on — 
his  eloquence  has  been  heard  in  congressional  halls — the  people  hon- 
or him — his  compeers  in  office  look  up  to  him — he  has  toiled  hard, 
and  succeded  well ;  and  all  in  our  own  happy  land 

"  All  who  toil  at  honest  fame 

Shall  win  a  prond,  a  deathless  name. 


EDITORS'   CORNER. 

"  Man  wants  bnt  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

•*  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  should  like  to  bint, 
For  yoxt  dont  get  the  trath  often  told  yon  in  print" 

Castlb  ov  Indolbnob.    Cell  No. April  1, 1850. 

"  What's  the  time  !'*  inquired  we  of  the  Corporal,  a  few  momLngs  since,  as  we 
were  returning  from  breakfast 

"  Time  you  were  getting  out  another  number  of  the  "  Indicator,"  was  ike  military 
rebnf  that  we  received  for  an  answer.  Now  despite  his  profession  of  arms,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  genuine  kindness  about  the  man ;  nor  have  we  been  so  much  as- 
tounded at  any  professional  remark  made  about  college  (or  some  time  \  certainly 
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not  since  oar  eventful  days  in  Electricity,  when  the  Prof,  deliberately  told  his  clastf 
to  go  to  thunder.  Now  yon  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  remark  of  the  Corporal, 
made  at  such  a  time,  struck  us  rery  forcibly,  and  hardly  as  yet  hare  wc  recovered 
from  the  blow.  Remember  that  we  had  just  taken  in  our  nsual  morning  sopor- 
ific,  and  with  a  complacent  air  were  aiming  for  the  college  grounds,  to  prepare  for 
a  snug  little  sugaring  excursion.  The  effects  of  bad  news  upon  a  full  stomach 
are  set  forth  by  Burton — we  think  it  is  he — in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  In 
our  own  case,  it  produced  a  grand  lapsus  of  the  lower  masticator,  and  an  increase 
of  countenance  longitudinally.    Mournfully,  we  began  to  soliloquize : 

"  *T  was  always  thus  from  childhood's  hour, 
I  Ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  " 

when  the  better  nature  of  the  Corporal  gaining  the  ascendant,  and  judging,  we 
doubt  not,  from  his  own  feelings  in  similar  circumstances,  skillfaliy 

<*  Shifting  his  side 
As  a  soldier  knows  how," 

be  bid  us  cheer  up  as  this  No.  was  to  be  No.  IX — and  the  last. 

And  now,  Reader,  what  is  your  precise  notion  of  an  Editor's  Table  ?  Measure 
it  accurately,  take  the  full  length  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  your  idea,  then  retire 
to  *'  your  den  " — **  your  cell  "—or  whatever  you  inhabit,  and  write  it  carefully  out : 
intermingle  the  exact  quantum  of  "  fun  and  humor,  rich  and  racy ; "  present  it 
for  our  acceptation,  and,  take  our  word  for  it,  we  will  give  you  a  place  far  ahead 
of  our  own  small  talk.  And  yon,  sir,  who  criticise  us  so  severely,  who  try  to  be 
sarcastic  at  our  expense — you,  who  chuckle  over  every  mistake, — why  do  'nt  you 
try  your  hand  at  it?  True,  you  cannot  hope  to  suit  all;  what  one  will -call 
intensely  flat^  another  will  avow  is  intensely  good.  There  are  all  sorts  of  tastes, 
and  you  will  surely  suit  somebody.  One  likes  an  article  in  which  the  thoughts 
sparkle  like  jewels,  no  matter  if  they  be  in  reality  only  paste  baubles.  Another 
wants  the  ideas  spread  out  like  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  a  large  piece  of  bread. 
A  third  would  have  them  like  the  plums  in  the  pudding  of  an  ancient  maiden — 
•*  few  and  far  between."  Some  like  thoughts  **  rarely  done,"  while  others  smack 
their  lips  over  those  that  are  as  "  crispy  "  as  the  ^  eternal  pork  and  beans '  at  the 
Sunday  dinner  of  a  Boston  boarding-house.  Some  want  them  "  fresh,"  others 
want  them  *'  seasoned  "  or,  perhaps,  '^  cut  and  dried."  So  do  n't  let  it  vex  you  if 
your  *'  fodder  for  the  soul  "—for  so  we  translate  Burton's  "  pabulum  animas  "— 
does  not  find  you  a  good  price  and  a  ready  market  In  the  mean  time,  we  hope 
yon  will  not  object  to  our  going  on  pretty  much  as  we  please.  •  •  •  •  What 
queer  ideas  some  people  have  of  a  student's  life  and  employments.  Odd  errors 
are  made  every  day  by  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  internal  arrangements 
of  a  public  Institution.  Few,  however,  make  such  abominable  blunders  as  a 
**  rare  specimen  "  we  met  the  other  day  near  the  Cabinet  and  Observatory.  We 
were  returning  from  dinner  and  soliloquizing  upon  the  fried  ox-hide  that  is  fur- 
nished in  Amherst  under  the  name  of  beef,  and  which  fdt  amazing  tough,  when 
we  were  accosted  by  a  stranger  from  a  "  neighboring  principality  "  who  was  puz- 
zling his  brain  as  to  the  use  of  said  buildings.  **  Bdong  there  1 "  said  he,  point- 
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ing  to  the  colleges ;  **  I  do,  sir,**  replied  we,  with  as  dignified  an  air  as  we  coald 
oonyeDiently  assume.  **  What 's  this  here  baildin'  for,  [pointing  to  the  Cabinet] 
"  I  Ve  been  trjin'  this  qnite  a  spell  to  guess,  but  I  can  *t  ?  "  We  explained  that  it 
was  for  a  repository  of  minerals.  *'  Minerals  1  what 's  they  ?  "  demanded  my  inter- 
locutor* On  being  told  that  they  were  nothing  but  stones,  he  could  contain  his 
■niprtse  no  longer.  "  I  swow,  now,"  said  he,  '*  If  that  aint  queer,  to  build  a  great 
houBe  like  that  to  keep  stones  in— just  as  if  they  'd  spile.  But  that  other  tall 
thing,  like  a  tarnation  great  funnel,  [pointing  to  the  Observatory]  what 's  that  are 
for  ?  "  Satisfied  in  relation  to  these  things,  our  Jonathan  next  began  his  inquiries 
about  college  in  general.  "  I  s'pose  it 's  a  four  year's  job,  aint  it  ?  *^  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied we  with  all  the  composure  possible.  "  Well,  then,"  continued  he,  *'  I  rather 
guess  you  keep  'em  a^runnin^  ail  the  year  rounds  do  tCt  you  ? 

Sevbbal  communications  came  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion.  We  take  the 
will  for  the  deed,  and  would  have  given  them  a  place  if  we  could. 

S.  P.  P.  has  our  wannest  thanks  for  ^*  The  Widow's  Song,"  to  say  nothing  of 
that  kind,  very  kind  note  which  accompanied  it.  It 's  no  small  gratification  to 
find  *  sometime  *  that  our  labors  are  appreciated.  But  we  are  too  modest  to  pub- 
lish the  note ;  besides,  the  poetry  came  too  late  for  insertion.  Nor  do  we  hardly 
know  how  to  depart  from  our  '  position,'  taken  on  the  cover  of  the  Indicator, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  lady.  Only  two  or  three  rerses  have  we  room  for,  chosen 
almost  at  random  from  its  twelve  stanzas.  Premising  that  the  Widow's  son  had 
left  his  home  and  become  a  *  sailor  boy,'  the  song  goes  on : 

"  I  have  sat  by  the  fire  when  the  old  men  have  said 
There  be  eyes  of  the  living  that  look  on  the  dead ! 
Oh  1  tell  me,  ye  seers,  in  your  search  of  the  tomb, 
Do  ye  find  my  fair  son  in  your  valleys  of  gloom  1 
Is  there  any  pale  boy,  with  a  look  of  the  sea, 
'Mid  that  people  of  shades  who  is  watching  for  me  ? 

We  waited, — how  long  l-r-but  we  waited  in  vain, 
And  we  looked  over  land,  and  we  looked  over  main ; 
And  ships — Oh,  how  many  1  came  home  from  the  sea, 
That  brought  comfort  to  others,  but  sorrow  to  me  ; — 
In  all  those  gay  ships.  Oh  I  there,  answer  was  none, 
To  the  mother  who  asks  if  she  yet  have  a  son. 

And  wo  fed  upon  hope  until  hope  was  denied, — 
Till  our  health  of  the  Spirit  it  sickened  and  died  ,* 
And  his  father  sat  down  in  his  old  broken  chair. 
And  1  vxLtched  the  white  torrow  steal  over  his  hair^ — 
Till  I  saw  his  clear  eye  waxing  feeble  and  wild, 
And  the  frame  of  the  childless  was  weak  as  a  child/* 

Beautiful,  the  above,  is  it  not. 

Wb  haye  said  nothing  about  those  mysterious  "  Editors'  meetings,"  the  reports 
of  which  have  enlivened  so  many  of  the  **  comers"  of  our  volume.  We  '11  cot 
tantalize  you  now ;  but  if  yon  shoidd  happen  to  call  at  the  room  of  Obadiah 
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(where  thej  have  been  held  of  late)  when  we  are  in  session,  we  promise  yon  a 

chance  to  "  ride  the  goat,"  and  gain  admission. Our  first  No.  of 

the  present  Volume  contained  a  full  length  word-portrait  of  each  of  us,  sii)d  low 
it  may  not  be  entirely  amiss  to  speak  of  any  changes  we  have  suffered  whil :  bear- 
ing the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  And  fii*st,  as  in  duty  bound,  let  us  bri.ig 
forward  to  your  ken  the  renowned  form  of  our  Nathamikl  Wimklg.  And  a 
worthy  knight  is  he,  standing  full  six  feet  eight  in  his  stockings.  He  carries  his 
intellect  above  that  of  other  men.  We  say  nothing  of  those  rudimcntaiy  wliis- 
kers  ;  we  only  say  that  he  has  spent  the  year  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  combine 
ihe  philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart  wiih  that  of  Kuiph  Waldo  Enici-son.  His 
little  success  in  this  affair  has  so  often  given  him  the  "  blues  "  that  his  friends 
have  serious  fears  lest  he  should  commit  some  outrage  upon  himself.  Burden- 
some duties  have  worn  him  away,  until  he  has  become 

**  A  meagre,  muse-rid  mope,  adjust  and  thin." 

Boniface  has  sensibly  incrca.sed  several  of  his  previous  bad  habits.  Among 
Ihem  that  of  smoking  so  invcterately.  He  attempted  to  get  a  vote  pa&hcd  tiint 
those  of  us  who  did  not  use  the  '^  weed  "  should  provide  the  othci-s  in  ammunition 
—but  the  vole  was  "  no  go."  The  Corporal  and  Obadiah  had  unpleasant  recol- 
lections of  former  **  bowel  yearnings,"  and  bribed  Winkle  to  voie  in  the  ncgaii.c 
We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  he  is  eiidoavorin^  to  break  Uji  the  habii  by  hc'.f 
mortification;  and  to  this  end  he  has  lately  put  bis  ears  into  the  pillory  and  his 
neck  into  the  stocks.  And  when  he  mounts  "  o'  nights^*  to  his  monitorial  dignity 
his  neck  *'  fixings  "  make  a  standing  choke.  Oh !  Boniface,  take  the  advice  of 
another,  and 

"  Wear  standing  collars  made  of  tin. 
And  have  a  neck-doth— by  the  throat  of  Jove  I 
Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a  rusty  stove.  ^' 

The  CoBFORAL  has  concluded  that  his  name  has  been  a  misnomer.  He  thinks 
that  he  can  now,  and  always  could,  wield  a  goose  quill  far  better  than  a  sword. 
He  did  attempt  to  teach  the  drill,  and  armed  us  all  with  a  pair  of  shears,  but  he 
couldn't  make  us  "  orderly  "  and  has  concluded  henceforth  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  pen  and  ink  campaigns  and  superintend  only  the  *'  the  war  of  words." 

Van  Twilleb's  expansive  powers  have  not  been  at  aU  diminished  by  the 
year's  labor — may  his  shadow  never  be  less  I 

But  though  fat  and  hearty  he  never  complains, 
Kor  of  want  of  words  nor  of  want  of  brains ; 
And  though  he's  known  as  an  excellent  *  feeder,* 
He  never  will  die  with  complaint  of  the  liver. 

Yon  have  full  liberty  to  take  the  portrait  of  Obadiah  if  you  can  cateh  him 
vhich  is  more  than  we  can  do.  He  has  already  withdrawn  his  dignity  behind  his 
spectacles,  and  intends  immediately  to  retire  to  private  life. 
I  Akd  so  this  is  the  last  time  we  serve  up  our  literary  luncheon.  Well— be  it  so  I 
We  hope  soon  to  be  out  in  the  toil  and  strife  of  the  grer.t  world.  Pleasant  hours, 
these  have  been  together— yet  we  would  not  have  them  last  alway.  But  we  will 
not  moralize 
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Trb  present  number  clones  the  second  Yolame  of  the  Indicator,  and  on  this 
closing^  page,  we  take  oar  pen  to  say  a  good  bye  to  a]l  its  readers,  kith  and  kin, 
who  have  joarneycd  with  us,  in  their  aid  and  sympathies,  through  the  year  now 
ending,  of  our  Editorial  life. 

In  closing  our  account  with  our  patrons  and  friends  we  have  but  a  word  to  say. 
The  duties  of  our  office  we  took  upon  us  with  many  misgivings,  and  under  many 
peculiar  disadvantages.  That  we  have  fully  met  the  expectations  of  our  class- 
mates, by  whose  kind  partiality  we  were  made  their  representatives,  wa  dare  not 
hope — that  we  have  done  our  best,  we  trust  they  will  cheerfully  accede. 

To  those  of  our  readers  and  fellow  students  who  have  judged  us  by  the  standard 
of  our  pretensions  and  experience,  and  criticised  our  failings  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  liberality,  we  extend  our  warmest  thanks — to  the  opinions  of  any  otheis 
we  are  indifferent.  None  can  be  more  deeply  sensible  than  ourselves  of  the  nec- 
essary imperfections  of  a  College  periodical,  and  in  reviewing  our  own  pages  we 
find  many  errors  which  have  slipped  into  the  iron  embrace  of  the  printer*8  types, 
despite  our  most  vigilant  efforts  to  the  contrary.  These  for  the  most  part  will 
need  no  apology,  but  in  some  instances  they  have  arisen  from  a  desire  rather  to 
an  courage  honest  efforts  than  to  secure  the  highest  literary  reputation  of  our 
magazine. 

And  now  in  retiring  from  our  office,  and  in  closing  all  the  pleasant  interviews  of 
this  year  of  College  Editorship,  we  lay  down  our  pen  with  unfeigned  regret.  We 
have  passed  many  pleasant  hours  together,  and  long  in  after  life  will  memory  lin- 
ger fondly  about  the  scenes  of  our  quiet  Comer.  We  are  happy  in  parting  to  be 
able  to  resign  onr  trust  into  much  abler  hands,  and  as  our  closing  act,  kind  read- 
ers, we  commend  the  Indicaior,  and  all  who  shall  hereafter  guide  and  support  its 
interests,  to  your  continued  patronage  and  favor. 

George  H.  Gould, 
Jacob  M.  Manking, 
John  H-  TnoMPSOW, 
Henrt  Shipley, 
Daniel  W.  Faukcb. 

Amherst  College,  April,  1850. 
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We  dislike  protracted  leave  takings,  and  would  prefer  to  throw  all  the  com- 
mon places  incident  to  such  occasions  into  one  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  or  ear- 
nest beam  of  the  eye.  And  our  readers  must  excuse  our  brevity,  and  accept 
our  silent  but  respectful  bow,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  closely  associated  with 
that  quiet  class  of  men,  "  who  can't  bear  a  scene."  But  we  cannot  so  leave 
our  little  journal.  It  has  often  been  to  us  a  source  of  honest  pleasure,  and  we 
are  really  grateful  to  it.  Shall  we  be  pardoned  for  looking  at  ourselves  a  mo- 
ment, and  hinting  at  two  or  three  reasons  for  the  gratitude  we  feel  at  our  con- 
nection with  the  volume  we  are  closing  now  ?  Suppose  then,  that  we  have 
learned  to  bear  the  sneers  of  our  neighbors,  that  we  have  acquired  something 
of  that  degree  of  indiiierence  to  the  opinion  of  men  as  to  our  personal  merits, 
which  is  mdispensable  to  every  one,  who  expects  to  appear  day  by  day  as  an 
adviser  or  defender  or  instructor  of  his  fellows.  Suppose  that  we  have  acquir- 
ed a  little  of  that  power  of  abatidofi, — of  concentrating  what  faculties  we  may 
possess  to  a  single  point,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  which  talents 
and  acquirements  are  often  unwieldy,  not  to  say,  useless,  in  this  bustling  age. 
Suppose  that  we  have  learned  to  "  hold  on  and  hold  out "  in  expressing  our 
views  on  any  subject,  and  made  some  practical  application  of  that  great  motto 
of  success  in  life :  "  Nihil  tetigit,  quod  non — -perfecit.**  And  suppose,  that  in 
learning  by  experience,  how  easy  it  is  for  striplings  to  "  write  themselves  out," 
we  have  also  learned  more  impressively  than  ever  before,  the  necessity  for  deep 
and  varied  scholarship, — for  diligent,  life-long  study,  if  one  would  be  of  any 
use  in  this  world.  If  these  suppositions  are  fairly  made,  are  we  not  justified  in 
expressing  our  regret  at  the  close  of  our  year's  labors,  and  in  commending  our 
fancies  in  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  should  come  after  us  ? 

We  will  say  to  our  readers,  that  although  we  have  not  made  the  usual  apol- 
ogies for  the  great  and  manifest  deficiencies  of  our  volume,  it  must  by  no  means 
be  inferred  that  we  have  not  been  conscious  of  them.  And  we  are  sure  that  you 
would  pardon  all  our  dullness  and  our  errors  could  you  hear  the  sad  tone  in 
which  we  now  bid  you  our  honest  Good-bye. 

William  S.  Kabs, 
Jahbs  a.  Bichabds, 
John  £.  Saxfobd, 
Walter  H.  Ltox, 
Ethan  E.  Boies. 
Amherst  CoUeg*,  Aprils  1861. 
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PROLEGOMENA.  I^OAA. 


Without  apology  for  their  deficiencies,  and  with  no  promise  other 
than  to  do  the  best  thej  can,  a  new  Board  of  Editors  comes  before 
jou.  If  our  Periodical  for  the  coming  year  sinks  below  the  stan- 
dard of  the  past,  the  Editors  bear  not  the  blame ; — if  that  standard  is 
raised  higher,  they  will  claim  no  praise.  We  propose  to  have  the 
joint-stock  character  of  our  Magazine  more  fully  and  more  practically 
brought  out,  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  If  Amherst  College,  in  this 
day  of  her  prosperity,  cannot  sustain,  and  well  sustain,  a  monthly 
publication  of  thirty-two  pages,  the  community  ought  to  know  it. 
It  is  time  to  prove,  that  her  training,  so  well  adapted  to  make  thor- 
ough scholars,  is  equally  well  adapted  to  make  sterling  men.  Hence, 
we  submit,  that  the  five  who  happen  to  have  the  direction  of  this 
Magazine,  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  own  productions  only. 
Their  literary  judgment  as  manifested  in  the  selection  of  pieces,  is,  of 
course,  exempt  from  criticism  ;  for  the  reader  can  never  know  how 
often  they  may  have  been  forced  to  Hobson's  choice.  It  is  not  from 
a  desire  to  shirk  responsibility  too  hastily  incurred,  that  we  have 
spoken  thus  earnestly ;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  just,  that  college  should 
be  answerable  for  the  character  of  the  Magazine  ; — and  could  we,  by 
this  means,  arouse  that  esprit'du'corps  for  the  institution,  which  is  so 
keenly  alive  between  its  rival  halls,  we  should  feel  sure  of  presenting 
on  every  page  something  worthy  the  reputation  of  our  College  in 
other  respects. 
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A  word  as  to  the  object  and  pretensions  of  the  Magazine.  Its 
prime  object  is  well  known  :  *'  the  literary  advancement  of  its  contrib- 
utors." But  we  hope,  that  some  of  the  other  objects  of  a  periodical 
can  be  attained.  And,  unless  other  objects  are,  at  least,  aimed  at,  we 
can  expect  but  little  for  the  first.  To  trace  out  some  new  relation  of 
established  principles ; — to  set  some  old  truth  in  a  clear  light,  and  give 
it  more  impressive  power ; — to  bring  to  practical  use  the  treasures  of 
youthful  imaginations ; — to  rouse  the  listless  spirit  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  youthful  hopes  and  plans  ; — these  we  deem  the  peculiar  province 
of  young  writers, and  as  such, legitimate  objects  of^our  Indicator:  by 
pursuing  these,  our  contributors  will  make  real  advancement ;  by  at* 
taining  them,  we  shall  escape  the  rebuke,  if  we  win  not  the  praise, 
of  all  generous  criticism.  We  cannot  better  sum  up  our  hopes  in 
this  respect,  than  in  the  words  of  a  Divine  of  our  own  country  ; — a 
man,  by  the  way,  of  rare  modesty,  and  merit  just  as  rare : — ^'^  A  work 
of  inferior  claims  may  find  readers,  and  do  much  good,  in  conse- 
quence of  local  circumstances^  drawing  attention  to  its  pages,  when  all 
others  would  be  overlooked.  Vessels  of  moderate  draught  may  go 
up  the  tributary  streams  of  public  thought,  and  deal  advantageously 
with  the  minds  of  men,  where  others  of  heavier  tonnage  could  never 
reach."  But  with  whatever  cargo  we  may  be  intrusted,  by  our  own- 
ers, be  assured,  that  the  pilotage  shall  be  discharged  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  by 

The  Editors. 


WHERE  ABE  THE  DEAD?        /<«*^  - 


Man,  lord  of  creation  though  he  be,  is  in  one  respect,  weak,  to  an 
extent  that  has  scarce  a  parallel  in  Nature.  The  forest  tree,  whose 
leaves  have  kissed  for  many  summers,  the  sister  leaves  of  neighbor- 
ing boughs,  blooms  fresh  as  ever,  when  its  partner  has  been  blasted 
by  the  lightning  stroke.  Where  earthquakes  have  rent  through  a 
mountain  range,  one  hoary  peak,  year  after  year,  will  look  serenely 
down  upon  the  fallen  peak  below ;  though  they  have  stood  for  ages. 
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side-by-side,  and  smiled  together  in  Creation's  dawning.  Not  so  with 
man.  He  never  learns  to  stand  alone.  If  one  frail  reed  breaks  off, 
he  leans  the  heavier  on  others ;  if  all  decaj,  he  goes  halting  and  sad 
through  life.  It  is  to  this  amiable  weakness  of  oar  Nature,  we  would 
impute  the  belief,  so  strong  in  manj  hearts,  that  our  best  loved  friends 
are  not  torn  from  us  even  by  the  iron  hand  of  Death.  We  cannot 
deem  this  a  mere  superstition ;  for  it  has  found  entrance  into  the 
strongest  minds.  Neither  mast  it  be  confounded  with  the  creations  of 
vivid  imaginations.  Poesy  has  indeed  ever  been  allowed  to  have  do- 
minion here,  and  summon  at  her  need  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Buty 
these  are  mere  imaginings,  and  as  such,  take  hold  only  on  poetic 
minds.  But,  in  every  day  life,  and  in  a  busy,  worldly  age ;  while  tu- 
telar saints  are  invoked  only  by  the  demagogue,  and  shades  of  heroes 
are  held  by  public  opinion,  in  about  as  high  esteem  as  are  the  demi- 
gods of  yore,  men  will  yet  have  it,  that  their  family  circles  are  nev- 
er really  broken  up  by  death.  If  he  has  made  vacant  places  at  their 
firesides,  there  is  only  wider  room  for  his  victims  in  their  hearts.  If 
the  veil  of  flesh  has  been  rent  away,  they  fondly  imagine  a  closer 
communion  of  spirits.  Shall  streams  that  gushed  from  the  same  sil- 
ver spring,  and  sported  in  infancy,  in  the  same  morning  shades,  be 
lost  to  one  another  in  life's  scorching  noon  ?  Not  so.  If  one  has 
Tanished  in  the  sands,  it  has  only  sought  by  channels  underground, 
to  mingle  with  the  other,  and  have  no  bonk  between.  The  shades  of 
evening  shall  find  them  rolling  together  to  the  sea. 

But,  beautiful  and  consoling  as  this  belief  is,  we  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  our  ideas  of  the  better  land.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  at  de- 
monstration on  this  subject ;  for  whp  can  pierce  the  shadows  of  the 
tomb  ?  Nor  do  we  claim,  that  Earth  has  never  been  revisited  by 
those  who  have  once  lefl  its  precincts.  But  with  the  Bible  record  of 
such  special  missions  before  our  eyes,  we  yet  conceive  that  the  Scrip- 
ture view  of  Heaven  is  not  consistent  with  the  belief  that  departed 
friends,  in  general,  have  an  angelic  mission  to  their  survivors.  And  it 
seem  to  us,  to  conflict  with  other  emotions  of  our  own  hearts. 

It  is  alike  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  the  sentiment  of  man- 
kind, that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  rest.  On  every  page  of  the  sacred 
volume,  its  Author  has  brought  out  this  thought.  Now,  his  people 
are  his  children,  and  he  tells  them  of  mansions  in  their  Father's 
house ;  now,  they  are  Pilgrims,  and  he  bids  them  hasten  to  their 
journey's  end;  now  they  are  Soldiers,  and  he  points  to  peaceful  days 
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when  their  campaigns  are  over.  And  we  too,  naturally  associate 
weariness  with  old  age ;  and  over  the  graves  where  patriarchs  lie 
buried,  unconsciously  repeat  the  sacred  declaration  :  ^  There  is  a  time 
to  die.'^  '*  But  many  die  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth,  and  long  be- 
fore they  have  been  worn  with  toil.  Why  should  those  rest  who 
have  never  been  weary  ?"  For  a  large  part  of  our  race,  a  mourn- 
ful voice  has  told  us:  ^'  There  is  no  rest,"  die  when  they  may.  But, 
over  such  we  sorrow  without  hope,  and  never  fancy,  that  they  guard 
our  steps.  It  is  the  good  only,  who  can  return  to  the  scenes  whence 
they  were  prematurely  taken,  and  why  should  they  be  tired  f  The 
broken  shafts  that  mark  our  grave-yards,  tell  of  many  a  heart  that 
leaped  to  enter  on  a  joyous  iSeld  of  action,  and  passed  away,  untaught 
by  disappointment  to  look  only  upward.  Wliy  should  not  such  come 
back  to  learn  the  full  lesson  of  life,  and  learn  it  practically,  so  that 
when  all  the  fold  they  left  are  reunited,  they  too  may  say  in  the  deep 
tones  of  long  Experience :  **  Whom  have  we  in  heaven  but  thee  ; 
there  is  none  on  Earth  that  we  desire  besides  ?"  Ah !  we  forget, 
that  whatever  be  the  sorrows  these  have  fled,  they  have  yet  had  to 
meet  the  King  of  Terrors ;  and  the  bright  scenes  of  Earth  are  som- 
bre now  ;  for  they  look  at  them  through  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 
And  we  forget  that  no  true  soldier  ever  gained  place  among  the  cho- 
sen host,  or  ever  kept  that  place,  without  a  struggle.  These  inward 
conflicts  too,  are  hard  conflicts ;  a  single  day  wears  out  the  young  re- 
cruit, and  it  is  only  because  the  great  Leader  is  ever  renewing  their 
strength,  that  any  grey-haired  veterans  are  marshalled  on  these  lower 
plains. 

Again,  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  human  heart  as  well 
as  the  Scripture  teaching,  that  this  rest  is  immediate.  Whatever  room 
there  may  be  for  the  discussion  of  an  intermediate  state,  we  are 
sure  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Romish  Purgatory  or  a  Philosophical 
Hades  never  had  its  origin  in  an  afflicted  heart.  And  pending 
the  disputes  on  different  shades  of  meaning  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
roots,  we  take  the  plain  rendering  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  modem 
times  ;  and  so  rest  content  with  the  promise  given  to  the  dying  thief, 
by  one  who  surely  knew :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shall  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

Again,  angels  are  everywhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  the  min- 
istering spirits  to  Earth,  and  why  should  departed  friends  be  better 
fitted  for  this  mission  ?     In  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Grod-man  on 
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Earth,  we  read  of  no  support  from  anj  of  our  race,  although  it  was 
bis  human  nature  that  felt  every  pang.  *^  But,  angels  are  strangers 
to  us  ; — thej  cannot  share  our  feelings ;  their  love  to  man  is  deep, 
but  it  regards  the  whole  race ;  thej  cannot  feel  in  this  or  that  indi- 
Tidual,  an  interest  so  absorbing  as  those  who  once  made  part  of  his 
being  here."  But,  we  suspect  that  in  all  that  is  noble  and  generous 
ID  our  nature,  angels  are  beings  of  like  passions  as  we.  They  are 
not  mere  intelligences;  they  have  hearts;  and  heart  is  the  same 
thing  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth.  And  where  hearts  are,  there  is  sym- 
pathy ;  and  angels  must  rejoice,  not  only  in  the  prospect  of  our  ev- 
erlasting joy,  but  in  all  the  daily  sunshine  of  our  course  on  Earth. 
There's  not  one  chastened  smile  that  flits  across  the  spirit  here,  which 
is  not  mirrored  back  from  spirits  pure  from  every  selfish  stain ;  there's 
not  a  moan  of  suffering  so  low,  that  it  cannot  find  echo  in  the  deep 
beart  of  Heaven.  'Twas  near  the  setting  sun,  and  many  a  league 
beyond  the  western  limits  of  old  Rome's  dominion,  that  the  an- 
cients fixed  the  spirit-home; — but  every  breeze  that  cooled  the 
burning  sands  of  Afric's  shore  was  felt,  too,  over  the  blue  sea,  and 
fanned  immortal  brows  in  the  *'  islands  of  the  blessed."  Had  our  de- 
parted friends  no  other  objects  of  their  fond  regard,  they  could  not 
bear  to  us  a  warmer  love  than  those,  who  are  charged  with  special 
mission  from  the  very  source  of  love ;  and  who  come,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  that  Friend  on  high,  ^  who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.'^ 
I3ut,  do  our  friends  gaze  from  beyond  the  tomb  with  the  same,  un- 
changing, anxious  look  as  in  this  world  ?  Have  even  those  best  of 
words,  ^  mother,'  ^  sister,' '  wife,'  the  same  strong  meaning  in  the  land 
beyond  the  grave  ?    This  brings  us  to  another  point. 

Death  is  a  great  change.  True,  there  is  the  same  infinite  superi- 
ority in  our  relations  to  God  over  all  other  relations,  at  every  point 
in  our  existence.  But,  our  relations  to  those  about  us  are  better  ap- 
preciated,  and  more  strongly  felt  here.  The  veil  of  flesh  is  a  con- 
necting link  between  Earthly  friends,  but  it  is  a  separater  between 
us  and  Heaven.  Beyond  the  grave,  a  brighter,  broader  view  of  all 
its  relations,  bursts  upon  the  spirit.  All  things  are  viewed  in  their 
just  proportions ;  and  that  which  is  infinitely  the  greatest  object  must 
become  the  object  of  most  aborbing  interest  And  the  dying  seem  to 
feel  that  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  entirely  new  existence. 
With  how  much  deeper  emphasis  do  they  bid  us  farewell  than  we  do 
them  I    They  feel  that  other  and  greater  objects  are  to  occupy  their 
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thoughts,  and  see  that  they  are  really  taking  leave  of  Earth.  And 
then,  they  have  clearer  views  of  the  powerful  guardianship  of  the 
Omnipotent,  and  see,  as  we  do  not,  the  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night,  ever  around  and  near  us.  And  to  the  care,  now  so  ap- 
parent, which  has  brought  them  safely  on  their  way,  they  are  willing 
to  commit  their  friends.  What  were  their  most  anxious  watch  to 
that  of  the  eye,  that  never  slumbers  ?  What  were  their  mightiest 
efforts  to  those  of  Him,  who  '^  fainteth  not^  neither  is  weary  ? 

We  have  hinted,  that  the  belief  of  the  presence  of  the  dead  in 
this  world,  conflicts  with  other  emotions  of  our  own  hearts.     K  there 
are  any  hours  on  Earth,  when  we  know  that  pure  love  which  rejoices 
only  in  the  highest  happiness  of  its  object,  they  are  those  silent  hoars, 
that  seem  to  fbld  their  wings  upon  the  cold,  lovely  clay,  that  death 
has  spared  us.     When  we  can  do  no  more,  what  is  there  we  would 
not  do  ?     'Tis  hard,  we  know,  to  stand  above  the  grave  of  loved  ones, 
and  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  necessary  to  their  happiness.     And 
yet  it  is  the  peculiar  consolation  of  the  christian  faith.     Who  that 
has  mourned  a  lost  friend,  in  whose  death  there  was  hope,  has  not 
known  the  sudden  transition  from  deepest  sorrow  to  a  momentary 
gleam  of  thrilling  joy?    In   that  strong  welling-up  of  grief, — when 
our  sense  of  loveliness  is  choking,  there  is  an  under-current,  oft  un- 
marked, but  deep.     Back  to  the  heart,  it  flows,  a  steady  tide ;  and 
sometimes  overmastering  all  other  emotion,  leaves  the  spirit,  calm  and 
rapt.     They  are  gone ; — our  song  can  never  make  them  glad  again  ; 
the  eye  dimmed  by  disease  shall  be  lit  up'  no  more  at  our  approach ; 
—-the  tears  gush  fresh,  and  who  would  bid  them  stay  ?     But  do  yon 
call  this  anguish, — agony  ?     No  !  then  would  the  heart  weep  blood, 
while  the  countenance  was  stern,  and  the  eye  gla^tsy  and  fixed.     But 
now,  when  the  face  wears  its  gloomiest  mantle  of  tears,  the  spirit  may 
be  smiling  within,  and  even  breaking  forth  in  sweet  forgetfulness  of 
self; — "Our  song!  the  everlasting  song  gladdens  them  now! — let  the 
full  radiance  of  the  throne  above  pour  on  them;  why  should   we 
come  between  ?     Shall  a  poor  earth-mote  shut  from  their  ravished 
eyes,  the  glories  of  Jehovah  ?"     We  know  of  but  one  parallel  to  this 
triumphant  joy  over  the  wreck  of  our  own  dearest  hopes.      What 
mother  has  not  felt  it,  as  she  sent  her  boy  on,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
scenes  of  life  ?     She  knows,  that  the  heart,  hitherto  all  her  own,  will 
cling  to  many  another,  now.     Where  hers  has  been,  through  the  day 
long,  the  one  dear  image ;  first  smiled  on  in  the  mom, — the  last  to 
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fade  at  night ;  there,  henceforth,  she  well  knows,  that  image  will  have 
place  but  seldom.  Yet,  is  the  trembling  hand  quick  to  girt  forth  her 
only  loved  one  to  his  post  of  action.  Long  she  will  miss  that  pleas- 
ant lamp  that  cheered  her  cot ;  but  lo  !  it  shines  a  beacon  on  the 
shores  of  life;  then  let  its  rays  go  forth  ;  though  all  should  be  shut 
out  from  her,  yet  will  a  thousand  anxious  eyes  gaze  on  it  from  tlie 
deep ;  a  thousand  grateful  hearts  shall  bless  it  as  they  pass.  Who, 
that  has  longed  to  tell  to  that  ear,  once  so  open,  the  story  of  his  sor- 
rows and  his  joys,  has  not  rejoiced  at  other  times,  at  the  very  dis- 
tance that  prevents  it?  When  the  glad  sun  is  brightest  on  our  path, 
18  it  not  good  to  think,  that  suns,  far,  far  away,  are  brighter  still  ? 
And  in  our  gloomiest  night,  is  it  not  good  to  know,  that  still  beyond 
the  clouds  of  Earth,  eternal  stars  are  shining? 

And  then,  if  the  dead  should  return,  they  would  come  not  as  they 
left  us.  Doubtless,  they  would  regard  us  with  a  deeper,  purer  love 
than  ever.  In  all  our  infirmities,  they  would  sympathize  with  a  ten- 
derness,^ unknown  this  side  the  grave.  But,  could  they  so  pass  lightly 
by  our  sins  ?  Here,  we  were  all  imperfect,  and  comparatively  blind 
to  the  great  evil  of  sin.  But,  how  glaring  must  our  faults  now  ap- 
pear to  eyes  that  have  gazed  upon  the  throne  above !  Did  our  way- 
wardness ever  cost  them  tears  on  Earth  ?  0 1  who  would  wish,  that 
they  should  have  continual  sorrow  over  our  ceaseless  wanderings  from 
the  narrow  path  ?  Were  it  not  better  then  that  we  never  meet,  till 
both  are  perfect?  And,  in  nothing  that  we  have  said,  would  we  be 
deemed  to  imply,  that  Earthly  friends  shall  meet  as  strangers,  in  the 
better  world.  Although  they  ^^  cannot  come  to  us,  yet  we  shall  go  to 
them."  We  can  forgive  the  great  English  novelist,  much  that  he  has 
written,  for  a  single  scene  in  his  "  Last  days  of  Pompeii.'*  An  early 
christian  martyr,  and  a  gay  Athenian  are  awaiting  in  the  same  dun- 
geon, the  gladiatorial  areua,  and  the  hopeless  contest  with  the  desert 
kings.  We  seem  to  hear  the  Greek,  as  his  thoughts  turn  to  his  sun- 
oj  home,  anxiously  asking :  "  Believest  thou,  0  Olinthus  that  they 
who  loved  here  are  united  hereafter  ?"  The  Christian's  eye  lights  up 
and  his  chained  arm  is  half  raised  in  earnest  gesture,  as  he  replies : 
"  Believe  I  that,  0  Athenian  ?    No !  I  do  not  believe.    I  know.** 

If  we  bring  home  to  our  bosoms,  such  views  of  our  departed 
friends,  we  must  learn  just  judgment  of  ourselves  and  others,  and 
shall  come  to  have  higher  views  of  Man  as  Man.  Death  is  a  great 
leveller  in  more  senses  than  one  ;  and  beyond  the  grave,  there  can 
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be  no  hero-worship.  '*  Great  objects  form  great  minds ;"  and  if  the 
glorj  of  the  upper  world  so  occupy  the  soul  as  to  shut  out,  comparar 
tivelj,  the  dearest  Earthly  objects,  the  stature  to  which  mind  attains , 
amid  such  scenes,  must  soon  surpass  our  loftiest  standards  of  great- 
ness here.  Surely,  our  reverence  for  the  buried  great  should  ever  be 
modified  by  a  just  self-respect  God  has  created  many  great  minds, 
and  great  they  shall  ever  be  ;  but  in  the  light  of  Eternity,  we  shall  see 
no  common  minds.  They  may  differ  *  as  one  star  differethfrom  anoth- 
er star  in  glory' ;  but  they  are  all  stars.  What  Newton  was  on 
Earth,  a  single  century  may  make  the  feeblest  intellect  in  Heaven. 
Wherever  the  Creator  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  there  is  mind ; 
— a  feeble  germ,  it  may  be;  but  so  is  the  loftiest  genius  in  comparison 
with  what  both  yet  shall  be.  Surely  a  being  bom  to  dignities  so 
high,  should  disdain  to  worship  aught  but  the  Infinite ;  and  he  who 
asks  me  to  bow  down  before  my  fellow-man,  or  claims  from  me  un- 
due reverence  for  apostle,  saint  or  hero ;  has  forgotten  that  I  am  im- 
mortal. 

A  single  reflection,  and  we  have  done.  The  existence  of  such  a 
belief  as  we  have  mentioned,  unfounded  though  that  belief  be,  is 
proof  of  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  family  tie.  Men  must 
be  pledged  in  some  way  to  Society ;  and  we  imagine  that  the  best 
pledge  is  found  around  their  firesides.  We  talk  of  the  ties  of  patri- 
otism and  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  these,  in  individual  cases, 
have  been  strong.  But,  taking  the  world  over,  the  strongest  tie  is 
that  first  formed  in  Eden ;  and  they  who  hold  up  before  us  as  the  most 
perfect  state,  that  wherein  the  family  shall  have  no  place,  know  not 
whereof  they  affirm.  We  shudder  at  the  throes  of  nations,  and  gaze 
with  awe,  upon  the  storms  of  revolution.  There,  we  fancy,  human 
nature  has  its  paroxysms,  and  reveals  to  the  fullest  extent,  its  weak- 
ness and  its  power.  These  storms  on  the  Ocean  surface  of  Society, 
are  indeed  fearful.  The  hosts  of  other  lands  crowd  the  long  coasts, 
and  start  as  lurid  lightnings  pierce  the  gloom,  and  talk  in  whispers  as 
the  awful  surges  break  upon  the  shore.  And  though  polished  court 
and  busy  mart  may  soon  forget  the  horrors  they  have  passed,  yet  tbe 
deep  impress  on  the  people's  heart  lives  on,  and  in  the  peasants'  cot, 
many  a  wild  legend  of  those  times  is  nightly  heard.  As,  when,  long 
after  all  traces  of  the  storm  are  gone,  and  Ocean  smiles  again,  the 
traveler  on  the  shaded  strand  hears  the  hoarse  roarings  of  that  terri- 
ble night  yet  echoed  in  a  thousand  sea-bom  shells  and  lonely  caves 
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Such  tempests  oilen  pass  all  human  powers  of  description  ;  but  afler 
all  they  are  on  the  surface.  There  is  a  depth  thej  do  not  stir.  It 
is  written  on  the  sacred  page,  that  once,  and  once  only,  the  fountains 
of  the  deep  were  broken  up,  and  from  that  page  we  gather  that  Om- 
niscience was  well  nigh  startled  at  the  dire  result.  And  if,  in  judg- 
ment, the  great  Creator  shall  ever  leave  the  way  open  for  the  mad  re- 
formers of  our  day  to  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  iamily  circle,awave  , 
of  moral  desolation  must  roll  round  Earth,  of  which  the  revolutions  of 
the  past  can  give  us  no  conception.  And,  if  another  ark  shall  ride 
upon  the  storm,  and  bear  the  seeds  of  renovation  on  to  Millennial  days* 
it  will  bring  as  Heaven's  best  gifts  to  Man,  and  as  the  two  most  pre* 
cious  relics  of  the  old  world,  a  Bible  and  a  family. 


AN  OLD,  BUT  AYE  TRUE  THOUGHT. 


Ehea !  fngaces — 
^  Labantur  anni.'* 


How  steady  is  the  tide, 
That  sweeps  ns  from  the  light 
Of  childhood's  rosy  morning, 

To  Death*s  cold  Dight  1 


When  hope  breaks  through  the  shadow, 
And  floods  the  landscape  o'er } 
When  fiincy  sketches  gailjr, 

The  scenes  before;— 


When  the  night  of  grief  is  roand  as, 
Or,  through  the  mists  of  tears, 
Oor  eyes  can  see  no  promise. 
In  coming  years ; 
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Still  the  tide  waits  not  oar  plcasnre, 
Nor  hastes  for  all  oar  pain  ; — 
The  shores  fade  slow ;  the  flood  sweeps  on  ;— 
Onto  the  main; — 


That  Tast,  nnmeasared  depth, 
Told  in  the  sacred  pages, 
lu  haven,  Ood ;  its  seamen,  soalsf 
Its  billows,  ages. 


A  LEAF  FROM  E 'S  ALBUM, 


Far  in  the  gloom  of  Aztec  forests  wide, 

Mid  snn-fihnt  groves,  where  silence  keeps  her  seat, 

A  £ftbled  fountain  rolls  its  silver  tide.  . 

If  an  old  man  with  staff  and  tottering  feet, 

Crawl  to  its  brink  and  plunge  beneath  the  flood, 

A  smooth-faced  boj,  he  rises  from  its  sea, 

And  claps  his  hands  and  laughs  with  childish  glee. 


Here,  ladjr,  is  a  stream,  that  gashes  strong, 

From  Friendship's  fount,  and  flows  through  every  page ; 

O !  turn  when  years  have  carried  thee  along, 

From  yonth  far  down  the  sombre  vale  of  age  \ 

And  bathe  in  its  pure  waters ;  thou  shalt  find. 

Sweet  memories  clustering  over  every  line, 

And  thoughts  of  other  days  shall  rush  upon  thy  mind. 


Perohance,  some  lines  thou  wilt  bedew  with  tears ; 

The  heart  that  breathed  them  long  since  has  gone  home. 

And  some  will  carry  thee  through  by-gone  years. 

Back  to  green  spots  ;— to  our  old  temple  dome ; — 

To  that  sweet,  holy  Eve  ;~to  those  who  stood, 

8iile-by-side  with  thee,  there ;  all  meekly  bowed ; 

And  pledged  their  early  vows  to  the  same  Coveaant  God. 
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PEN  AND  INK  SKETCHES  FEOM  OLD  GALLERIES.    L 
CARDINAL  WOLSEY.      M-Ouocx 


^-^-cc-^ 


The  world  is  prone  to  estimate  the  characters  of  men  hy  the  last 
:great  acts  of  their  lives.  Ultimate  success  in  some  vast  undertaking 
sanctifies  the  means  hj  which  it  was  achieved,  while  failure  is  a  sig- 
nal to  hang  the  black  scutcheon  of  infamy  over  the  grave  of  the  un- 
fortunate aspirant. 

Hud  the  star  of  Cromwell  gone  down  on  the  bloody  moor  of  Mars- 
ton,  his  glory  had  never  stirred  the  republican  blood  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  had  the  eagle  of  Napoleon  folded  his  wings  on  the  terrible 
plains  of  Marengo,  the  nations  had  long  since  ceased  to  wonder  and 
adore.  Wo  to  the  memory  of  ambition  if  it  die  without  wielding  the 
power  at  which  it  has  aimed  I  All  hail  to  the  man  of  blood  when 
the  diadem  of  sovereignty  encircles  his  brow  !  Had  success  crowned 
the  projects  of  Wolsey  the  honors  of  Saint  Peter  had  crowned  his 
name ;  he  failed  and  ill-judging  envy  shakes  her  skinny  finger  at  the 
haughty  and  scheming  rich  Cardinal. 

Not  thus  deemed  the  great  painter  of  human  character ;  and  we 
drink  new  melody  from  the  strains  of  the  sweet  singing  Bird  of  Avon, 
while  his  song  charms  away  a  noble  nature  from  the  cruel  talons  of 
prejudice  and  detraction.  He  seems  to  be  chanting  the  requiem  of  a 
favorite,  if  it  be  proper  to  speak  of  a  favorite  with  one  so  impartial* 
He  is  just  to  the  iniirmities  of  the  great  prelate ;  still  there  lingers  a 
tinge  of  sadness  around  them  all,  and  the  obstreperous  notes  of  re- 
proof die  gradually  away  into  the  low  solemn  tones  of  a  subdued  and 
chastened  sorrow. 

Wolsey  rises  before  our  fancy  like  Columbia's  proud  aloe ;  its 
stately  trunk  unscathed  by  the  driving  storm,  bathing  its  long  arms  in 
the  liquid  breeze,  and  rearing  its  leafy  coronal  to  the  suns  and  show- 
'Crs  of  a  summer  sky ;  but  anon  the  electric  cloud  is  anchored  above 
the  noble  tree,  the  shivering  bolt  descends,  and  a  blasted  thing  re- 
mains, about  which  foul  birds  croak,  and  night  winds  howl  their 
taunting  dirge.  Or  like  the  vision  of  some  old  baronial  castle,  whose 
massive  walls  and  towering  battlements  once  struck  a  terror  to  the 
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ruthless  marauder's  heart — where  the  pageantry  of  pomp  and  power 
moved  daily  on,  and  luxury  spread  her  ambrosial  feasts  ;  but  which 
now  lies  low  in  the  dust,  crumbled  by  the  humid  breath  of  Time, 
while  rank  weeds  grow  above  its  prostrate  turrets,  and  vile  reptiles 
crawl  forth  to  bask  and  hiss  amidst  its  ruins,  with  only  here  and  there 
A  friendly  cluster  of  ivy  to  hide  its  fallen  and  wasting  greatness. 

The  story  of  Wolsey's  public  career  shall  be  briefly  told.  Of  compar- 
atively humble  extraction,  he  is  educated  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 
An  intellect  naturally  brilliant  and  vigorous,  seconded  by  a  princely 
person  and  insinuating  address,  soon  introduces  him  to  tlie  notice  of  the 
great ;  he  rises  rapidly  from  one  grade  of  church  preferment  to  an- 
other until  the  Cardinal's  hat  is  too  small  for  his  easy  wearing,  and 
the  delegated  powers  of  St.  Peter  are  viewed  by  him  as  the  menial 
services  of  a  papal  thrall.  To  increase  his  dignity  yet  more,  the 
highest  honor  and  most  sacred  trust  in  the  gift  of  his  king  is  pressed 
upon  him;  and  henceforth  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  sole  arbiter  of 
justice  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England.  He  rivals 
Henry  even  in  the  magnificence  of  his  accompaniments — his  splendid 
entertainments,  his  exhaustless  private  resources,  and  the  number  and 
appointments  of  his  retainers.  The  confidence  which  his  lord  rejwses 
in  him  is  unbounded,  and  the  dissolute  monarch  is  content  to  be  the 
vassal  of  his  subject  so  only  that  he  may  wear  the  outward  semblance 
of  royalty  and  enjoy  the  unchecked  indulgence  of  his  animal  propen- 
sities. Wolsey  has  already  stolen  the  hearts  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful sovereigns  on  the  Continent,  has  eclipsed  his  liege  in  the  presence 
of  them  both,  and  been  lauded  throughout  Europe  as  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age. 

And  why  the  great  marvel,  if  in  such  circumstances  he  dared  to 
cast  an  ambitious  look  towards  the  Vatican,  where  alone  was  the  seat 
which  could  lift  him  above  his  present  elevation  ?  "Where  is  the  roan, 
though  of  kingly  birth,  to  resist  such  temptations  as  these  ?  How 
many  vainer  minds  would  have  been  blown  by  a  single  breath  of  such 
royal  favor  to  the  acme  of  self-conceit  and  disdain  for  the  rest  of  man- 
kind !  But  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  master  of  Henry  the  eighth,  the 
courted  of  Europe,  the  chancellor  of  England,  and  the  pride  of  the 
church,  was  no  popinjay  of  conceit  and  court  flattery.  Ambition 
with  him,  was  not  a  dreamy  and  aimless  passion,  biit  a  settled  and 
cherished  principle  of  action.  Hither  he  brought  every  faculty  of 
bis  head  and  evet7  impulse  of  his  heart.     It  had  become  the  absorb- 
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ing  power  of  his  nature,  and  into  its  service  be  unscrupulously  pressed 
every  favoring  fortune  which  Providence  placed  in  his  way.  Borne 
aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  three  mighty  kingdoms,  he  stretclied 
forth  a  steady  hand  towards  the  sceptre  of  absolute  spiritual  em- 
pire, and  looked  the  terrors  of  the  intitiite  Trinity  unfalteringly  in 
the  face.  Sovereigns  were,  but  the  dice  which  he  threw  in  his  des- 
perate game ;  the  tenderest  ties  of  private  affection  were  snapped  as- 
•sunder  by  him  like  gossamer  in  the  path  of  the  lion  bounding  to  his 
prey ;  and  the  gentle  passions  and  pleading  love  of  innocent  woman's 
■delicate  heart  were  crushed  like  frail  flowers  beneath  the  car  of  his 
advancing  greatness.  Yet  spare  him,  punctilious  morality,  for  his 
■was  a  generous  spirit ;  be  lenient  in  thy  judgment,  stern  history,  and 
•for  once  at  least  let  *'  mercy  season  justice,*'  for  thy  iron  pen  too, 
3noves  at  the  beck  of  Fame.     It  was  a  Christian  poet  who  said 

*•  Ambition  first  pprunp:  from  the  blest  abodes 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  Gods." 

And  the  great  John  Milton,  more  generous  still,  has  called  it  *'  the 
)ast  infirmity  of  noble  minds." 

Wolsey  perished  in  sight  of  his  goal.  The  star  of  his  fortunes  was 
obscured  when  advanced  full  near  to  its  dazzling  zenith ;  his  bark 
irent  down  hard  by  the  shore  of  the  blissful  isle  to  which  it  was 
l>ound.  His  fatal  letter  which  promised  to  implicate  the  pope  and 
'Confirm  the  friendship  of  Henry  has  met  the  eye  of  that  jealous 
.prince.  Tiie  great  secret  of  his  bean  is  i*evealed,  and  the  astonished 
Cardinal  knows  the  bitter  fact. 

**  Oh  colder  than  the  wind  that  freezes 
Foants  which  late  in  sunshine  played, 
Is  that  congealing  pan;;  which  seizes 
The  trusting  bosom  when  betrayed. 
He  felt  it,  deeply  felt,  and  stood, 
As  if  the  tale  had  froze  his  blood.** 

^ut  wc  will  not  enter  the  sacred  sanctuary  of  that  smitten  soul  as  it 
bows  down  in  the  dread  presence  of  Eternal  Majesty,  and  yields  its 
naked  sensibilities  to  the  scourge  of  awakened  Conscience.  The 
bright  vision  of  glory  is  gone  from  it,  the  last  spnrk  of  ambition 
flickers  faintly  on  its  inmost  altar— hope  is  dead,  and  along  its  silent 
chambers  is  hung  the  gloomy  pall  of  Despair.     StiU  that  great  man 
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scorned  to  quail  before  the  gaze  of  earthly  potentates.  Disturbed  in 
tbese  sombre  meditations  bj  the  approach  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  with 
the  sentence  of  the  king,  he  forgets  that  he  is  a  prisoner,  and  address- 
es them  with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority,  in  which  mingle  looks  of 
pity  and  contempt,  as  though  he  scarce  deemed  them  fit  for  his  most 
menial  services. 

«  Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moalded, — envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fell  ye  I    And  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  ap))ear  in  everything  may  bring  my  rain.'- 

But  the  most  touching  scene  in  the  story  of  Wolsey  is  the  one 
which  represents  him  taking  leave  of  the  gaudy  world  and  leaning 
his  broken  spirit  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  and  everlasting  Grod. 
The  word9  of  that  withering  sentence  have  sunk  into  his  soul  like  the 
dull  tones  of  a  leaden  bell,  and  he  breathes  out  a  single  marmor 
against  the  ingratitude  of  his  king : 

**  Oh  I  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.*' 

Oh  !  what  a  subject  for  the  artist  is  that  bowed,  yet  noble  form — 
that  serene  countenance  in  which  blend  the  forms  of  humbled  ambi- 
tion and  majesty  as  he  bows  to  the  burden  of  his  misfortunes,  and  re- 
signs himself  sweetly  to  the  decree  of  inexorable  Fate.  Turning 
away  from  the  scenes  of  his  recent  power  and  splendor,  he  exclaims, — 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  1 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  \ 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And,'When  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  sorely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening — nips  his  root, 
And  there  he  falls,  I  do:  I  have  ventnred, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth ;  my  highblown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  forever  bide  me. 
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Should  a  kind  Fate  ever  grant  us  a  visit  to  the  land  of  our  fath- 
ers, we  would  seek  out  the  resting  place  of  the  great  Cardinal,  and 
weep  a  student's  grateful  tears  on  the  dust  of  Oxford's  most  noble 
benefactor.  We  would  remember  the  low  origin  of  the  youthful  gen- 
ins,  and  the  brilliant  parts  of  the  accomplished  courtier.  We  would 
muse  on  the  splendid  virtues  of  the  prelate,  and  the  stem  justice  oi 
the  chancellor.  We  would  contrast  the  princely  munificence  of  the 
patron,  and  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the  subject,  until  we  had  no 
heart  to  think  on  the  infirmities  of  the  man.  There  would  we  en- 
shrine our  sincerest  respect,  our  deepest  regret,  and  our  warmest  love  ; 
and  departing  would  we  carve  on  his  honored  tomb  those  beautiful 
and  pertinent  lines  of  an  unknown  poet : 

**  There  are  rosee  that  wither  before  they  expand, 
And  babbles  that  yaoish  when  grasped  in  the  hand ; 
These  are  hopes  that  are  crushed  when  brightest  they  seem, 
And  glories  that  fade  like  the  joys  of  a  dream.'* 


STANZAS.  a  t-i^^yZt  Si-^  t/a^t. 


Perched  on  a  rock,  I  proadly  gase 

Upon  the  world  below. 

A  broad  champaign  before  me  liea, 

Where  streams  like  brooklets  flow  : 

The  tree  is  dwindled  to  the  shrab, 

The  palace  to  the  shed ; 

Man  to  a  speck— small  as  the  gmb 

Brushed  *neath  his  thonghtless  tread. 


The  eagle  is  my  comrade  here : 

Onr  mantle  is  tiie  dond— 

The  wild  wind  whistles  in  onr  ear, 

Its  music  sharp  and  load. 

The  son  looks  down  with  colder  ray ; 

The  hoar  frost  lies  around ; 

Onr  rock  with  age  and  tempests  grey, 

By  scarce  a  shmb  it  crowned. 
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Alone  1  Alone !  yon  bird  and  I, 

Oar  loft  J  sent  do  share. 

No  meaner  wing  maj  soar  so  high, 

In  fields  of  npper  air — 

And  man  will  seldom  dare  the  steep, 

Where  wild  goat  never  stays ; 

Round  which  the  raging  whirlwinds  sweep, 

The  death-winged  lightning  plays. 


Oh  I  that  his  royal  wings  were  mine ! 
I*d  leave  the  bird  his  throne : 
And  cleave  the  air  to  loftier  shrine, 
That  might  be  all  my  own. 
I  wonld  not  brook  a  rival  near 
My  chosen  place  of  rest — 
Compelled  to  feel  a  jealous  fear, 
LeBt  be  o*ertop  my  nest. 


Vain  wish !  at  risk  of  life  I  gained 
This  cloud-king's  airy  home ; 
Tet  pride  elate  at  height  attained, 
Pants  higher  yet  to  roam. 
*Ti8  ever  thns  1  though  blessed  with  all 
That  makes  a  heaven  on  earth  : 
The  spirit  still,  in  conscious  thmll, 
Sighs  for  immortal  birth. 

T.  S.  N. 


LIZZIE  LEIGH.*       ^  •  o^-w  «, 


There  are  moments  of  joj,  and  moments  of  sorrow  for  every  soul ; 
times,  when  all  is  sunshine,  and  every  sound  that  is  wafted  to  yon  on 
the  breeze,  is  the  music  of  Heaven,  and  times,  when  gloom  gathers 
round  and  icy  coldness  chills  the  life-blood  of  happiness,  and  every 

*  A  Domestic  Tale  from  "Household  Words,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 
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smiling  face  you  meet,  gives  fresh  poignancy  to  joar  sorrow.  How 
does  the  heart  revert  to  the  jojs,  that  bat  a  few  fleeting  hours  since 
crowned  its  days,  and  sigh  for  their  return !  How  does  it  call  up  be- 
fore its  review,  the  long  lives  of  its  sins,  and  magnify  and  enumerate, 
till  '^  one  a  thousand  seems  and  tenfold  more  hideous/'  and  70a  can 
only  sigh : 

"  Had  I  died  an  hour  before  this  chance 

I  had  lived  a  blessed  time ;  for,  from  this  instant, 

There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 

All  is  but  toys ;  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ; 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn  and  the  mere  lees 

Is  left  this  vanh  to  brag  of." 

It  is  the  contrast  between  sunshine  and  gloom,  that  makes  us  more 
fully  appreciate  the  pleasantness  of  the  sun's  return.  It  is  the  dis- 
cord that  interupts  the  succession  of  chords  and  gives  variety  to  that 
which  would  otherwise  become  dull  monotony,  that  enchains  our  hearts 
to  its  melody.  It  is  vice  that  sets  off  virtue  in  its  most  attractive 
garb,  like  the  rainbow  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark,  retiring  cloud.  And 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  innocent  Past,  that  presses  on  our  mem- 
ory and  makes  the  Present  se^jn  almost  intolerable.  We  dream  of 
the  relics  of  the  bright  spring  time  of  Childhood — the  story-book, 
the  ramble,  the  cloudless  happiness,  the  childish  offense,  the  tender 
pardon,  tlie  never-failing  sympathy,  care  and  anxious  guidance— 
these  are  melancholy  things— portions  of  our  inner  life,  which  are 
gone  forever,— definite,  yet  incomprehensible — familiar,  and  yet  so 
strange,  that  we  instinctively  shrink  from  them,  as  from  the  pres- 
ence of  angelic  purity.  We  stand  still  and  gaze  upon  that  childhood 
as  a  pleasant  spectacle, — we  see  the  little  figure  moving  about,  laugh- 
ing, dancing,  weeping,  quarreling,  repenting,  praying,  sleeping,  and 
we  smile,  wonder  and  love,  and  are  quite  startled  to  remember  after 
all,  we  have  been  looking  at  ourselves. 

And  yet,  how  much  sorrow  might  be  saved  in  this  life,  were  it  not 
for  the  Faculty  of  Dreaming.  It  is  not  so  much  that  events  in  them- 
selves are  afflicting,  as  that  we  have  dreamed  of  a  possible  Future, 
80  different,  that  what  actually  befalls  us  has  all  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment Though  Experience  may  have  taught  our  Reason  ut- 
terly to  disregard  our  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  though  we  well 

enough  know  that  they   have  no  real  existence,  fancy    will  still 
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paint  her  pictures,  and  we  cannot  help  comparing  them  with  the  re- 
ality. Some  may  call  thia  a  weakness — some  a  sin — but  the  utter 
eradication  of  it  would  seem  to  be  the  last  triumph  of  self-discipline. 
Casting  our  eye  back  and  gazing  upon  the  vivid  Past,  we  see  how 
narrowly  we  have  often  times  escaped  ,happiness :  looking  forward 
into  the  shadowy  future,  we  see  a  "  hundred  bright  possibilities"  al- 
most within  our  grasp,  yet  perhaps  never  to  be  reached.  If  gardens, 
beautiful  as  that  early  Paradise,  when  fruits  and  flowers  came  forth 
unasked  and  unsought ;  where  storms,  cold  and  dreary,  and  blasting 
heats,  were  strangers  to  its  clime  ;  where  was  nothing  venemous  or 
hurtful — but  a  calm  alternation  of  golden  sunshine,  and  ^'  star  cloth- 
ed*'night — if  these  lie  out  unveiled  befwe  us,  we  will  reverently  adore 
and  praise  Him — the  Eternal — the  Great  Infinite  Source  and  Essence 
of  love.  But  if  it  please  Him  to  cover  our  sky  with  clouds,  and  to 
leave  us  to  communion  with  bitterer  tears  then  those  which  spring 
from  ideal  sorrows — let  us  not  merely  look  into  the  black  darkness, 
but  farther  and  beyond,  to  the  **  golden  fringe  of  dawn,'*  that  pres- 
ages returning  day — grateful  that  though  deeper  gloom  envelope,  He 
has  granted  us  the  ^^  lesser  light"  of  Hope,  which  carefully  cherished, 
may  **grow  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day."  For,  in  the 
glowing  and  poetic  language  of  another,  "  Who  is  there,  who  cannot 
remember  some  sudden  brightness  on  the  horizon  of  life,  some  secret 
nest  stired  by  the  unconscious  foot,  and  sending  forth  in  an  instant,  a 
gush  of  Heavenward  song— some  hour  of  unlooked  for  joy — some 
salvation  from  grief  that  seemed  inevitable — to  reproach  him  for  the 
Teriest  beginning  of  misanthropy  and  chide  him  back  to  thankfulness 
and  hope."  Oh !  let  us  remember  that  the  '*  shadow  of  an  Awful 
Presence"  is  always  upon  us,  and  safe  and  still  within  that  guardian- 
ship, let  us  ever  look  above.  Such  were  the  reflections  we  indulged 
in,  after  perusing  the  sorrowful  tale  of  Lizzie  Leigh. 

We  had  left  behind  us  the  bustle  and  busy  excitement  of  the  city, 
and  safely  ensconced  in  the  indulgent  corner  ot  our  traveling  vehicle, 
began  to  muse.  We  thought  of  the  pleasures  we  were  about  ex- 
changing for  the  dull  and  hateful  music  of  prayer  bells  and  recitations, 
and  a  sullen  silence  and  martyr's  resignation,  pervaded  our  spirit. 
Wrapt  in  such  contemplations,  heeding  not  passing  time  or  events, 
we  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  state  of  consciousness  by  the  oflTer  of 
this  little  novelette.  To  beguile  our  thoughts  and  leisure,  we  accept- 
ed the  offer,  and  comfortably  arranged,  prepared  our  mind  for  a  do- 
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mestique,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  of  girding  up  our  loinSy 
fully  aware  of  the  humorous  tendency  of  our  author.     But  the  first 
sentence  opened  to  us  something  different  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Death  and  the  solemn  realities  of  life,  we  supposed  to  be  themes  our 
author  never  dealt  with,  and  accustomed  as  his  mind  had  been  to  rua 
in  channels  of  the  light  and  mirthful,  we  commenced  a  little  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking.     But,  a  few  pages  were  sooa 
skimmed  over  and  our  miseries  were   lost  in  those  of  the  widowed 
mother,  sorrowing  for  her  erring  Lizzie.      There  is  something  so 
pure,  so  natural,  so  simple  in  this  short  tale,  that  we  cannot  but  com- 
mend it  as  a  work  calculated  to  open  the  heart  to  the  sufferings  of 
injured  innocence  and  enlarge  it  for  its  mission  of  love.     It  is  eminent- 
ly a  tale  of  woe.     So  unpretending  and  seemingly  insignificant  in  its 
appearance,  we  ought  to  apologize,  for  noticing  it  at  such  length. 
Our  only  apology  may  be  gathered  from  our  introductory  reflections. 
It  opens,  with  a  beloved  husband  and  father,  breathing  forth  the 
prayer  of  forgiveness  for  his  sinning  daughter,  as  the  untried  scenes 
of  £ternity  open  to  his  spiritual  eye.     Stern  and  almost  uncompas- 
sionate  for  the  foul  shame,  she  had  brought  on  the  fair  fame  of  the 
Leighs,  his  anger  was  soflened  in  death,  and  the  prayer  of  mercy  was 
the  crowning  scene  of  his  life.    The  mother,  restless  as  the  troubled 
ocean,  sighs  for  her  long-lost  daughter,  and  will  not  be  checked  in 
her  determination  to  search  her  out.     The  natural  gush  of  maternal 
feeling  is  so  beautifully  portrayed  here,  that  we  cannot  forbear  mak- 
ing a  single  quotation.     ^'  I  mtut  go  and  seek  our  Lizzie.    I  cannot 
rest  here  for  thinking  on  her.     Many's  the  time  I've  left  thy  father 
sleeping  in  bed  and  stole  to  the  window  and  looked  and  looked  my 
heart  out  towards  Manchester,  till  I  thought  I  must  just  set  out  and 
tramp  over  moor  and  moss  straightway  till  I  got  there,  and  then  lift 
ijp  every  downcast  face  till  I  came  to  our  Lizzie.     And  often,  when 
the  south  wind  was  blowing  soil  among  the  hollows,  I've  fancied  I 
heard  her  crying  upon  me,  and  I  thought  the  voice  came  closer  and 
closer,  till  at  last,  it  was  sobbing  out, '  Mother,'  close  to  the  door,  and 
I've  stolen  down  and  undone  the  latch  before  now,  and  looked  out 
into  the  still  black  night,  thinking  to  see  her,— and  turned  sick  and 
mournful  away,  when  I  heard  no  living  sound,  but  the  sough  of  the 
•wind  dying  away.     Oh !  speak  not  to  me  of  stopping  here,  when  she 
may  be  perishing  for  hunger,  like  the  poor  lad  in  the  parable.'*     She 
knows  not.  whether  she  is  dead  or  lies  a  wretched  child  of  sin  and  sor- 
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row  in  the  streets  of  Manchester.  ^  She  may  be  dead.  But  God 
will  not  let  her  die,  till  I've  seen  her  once  again.'*  Home  is  forsak- 
en with  all  its  endearments,  its  monuments  of  innocence  and  sorrow, 
its  **  fresh  breezy  outlet,''  •*  its  far-stretching  view  over  moor  and  hol- 
low," for  a  year's  residence  in  the  crowded  and  noisy  city  of  Man- 
chester, whither  she  knew  her  Lizzie  had  been  betrayed  by  her  foul 
seducer.  Days  grew  to  weeks  and  weeks  to  months  and  no  Lizzie 
was  found.  The  son,  who  had  accompanied  the  mother,  had  acci- 
dentilty  gained  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  those  rare  and  priceless  sis- 
ters of  charity — young  and  modest,  moving  noislessly,  speaking  gently, 
yet  affectionately,  ever  binding  up  the  broken  heart,  and  administer- 
ing the  oil  of  gladness  to  its  sorrow,-— outstreaching  the  hand  of  plen- 
ty to  its  need,  and  drawing  out  and  upward  its  holiest  Love, — \?hose 
loudest  praises  are  spoken  in  the  tears  of  the  poor,  and  whose  truest 
Epitaph  is  written  on  their  memory.  This  acquaintance  proved  the 
key  that  unlocked  the  mystery  of  Lizzie's  fate.  For  in  her  hands  was 
the  little  child  of  Lizzie  Leigh,  who  was  cared  for  and  cherished  by 
the  scanty  pittance  of  an  unknown  hand.  The  death  of  this  little 
one  brought  to  light  the  poor,  heart-broken  mother. 

Happy  and  secluded  in  the  hollow  of  the  Upclose  Farm,  live  now 
together  the  son  and  foster-parent.  And  there  too  dwells  the  widow- 
ed mother,  with  her  long  lost— but  now  found  treasure,  reclaimed  by 
the  '^  early-calling-home,'*  of  the  little  unconscious  sleeper,  whom  now 
neither  tears  nor  sobs,  nor  loving  entreaties  can  ever  waken. 
**  Many  hearts  bless  Lizzie  Leigh,"  for "  every  sound  of  sorrow  in 
the  whole  Upland  is  heard  there— every  call  of  suffering  or  of  sick* 
ness  for  help,  is  listened  to,  by  one  who  is  ever  sad  and  rarely  smiles — 
but  whose  smiles  are  as  sad  as  others'  teara."  She  weeps  bitterly  for 
the  dark  stain  upon  her,  and  "•  prays  always  and  ever  for  forgiveness.'^ 
But, 

"  The  dark  grave 
Which  knows  all  secrets,  can  alcme  reclaim 
The  fatal  donbt,  once  cast  on  Woman's  name. 

The  greatest  charm  of  <'  Lizzie  Leigh,"  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
character  of  the  personages,  as  in  their  remarkably  simple,  yet  perfect 
delineation.  The  author,  (to  speak  in  a  seeming  paradox)  has  at- 
tempted no  plot.  He  has  merely  presented  us  with  a  narrative/ which 
is  being  ever  enacted  in  life's  real  drama — to  the  agonizing  truth  of 
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irhicli,  many  a  heart-broken  maiden  and  mother  can  attest.  The 
mother  of  the  heroine  is  no  ideal  creation.  That  parent's  heart  that 
bleeds  to  day  over  a  poor  wandering  child,  whose  only  guilt  seems  to 
be  innocence,  will  tell  you  in  the  silent  tear  and  half  broken  sigh,  it 
is  not  Fancy's  painted  picture.  She  reminds  us  of  our  own  young 
days,  and  of 

"  That  hallowed  form  that's  no*er  foi^ot, 
But,  lingering,  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
In  memory's  waste." 

There  are  no  sullen  tempest  clouds,  from  whose  depths  we  might 
expect  the  angry  burst  of  grief — no  dark,  deep  tide  of  passion  mut- 
tering vengeance  on  him  who  stole  the  beauty  of  innocence  and  vir- 
tue from  **  the  Lord's  anointed  temple" — ^but,  sorrowings,  like  the 
troubled  Ocean  that  cannot  be  at  rest. 

The  touching  pathos  in  the  death  of  Helen  Bums,  we  confess,  is 
almost  equalled  in  that  of  the  half-orphan  child,  and  the  revealing  of 
that  agony-stricken  mother,  moaning  over  her  own  infant,  '*  an  un- 
conscious sacrifice,  whose  white  lids  are  just  covering  forever  the  blue 
violets  of  eyes  and  from  whose  pale  lips  no  murmur  will  ever  come.** 

For  naturalness,  simplicity,  pathos,  and  vivid  description,  we  pay 
our  highest  tribute  to  the  author  of  this  tale.  He  has  entered  so 
into  the  still  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  has  so  moved  its  strings,  we 
are  compelled  to  admiration.  Oftentimes  have  we  found  relief  from 
our  melancholy  and  the  dull  routine  of  our  duties  by  reading  his 
Pickwick  papers — but  we  can  now  testify  to  the  calm  happiness 
springing  from  the  harmony  of  a  double  sorrow.  Such  a  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  we  know  in  no  author,  and  it 
is  for  this,  he  is  so  popular  and  justly  celebrated.  There  is  one  ave- 
nue by  which  he  always  finds  access  to  every  heart ;  but  we  find  him 
as  searching  in  one  of  opposite  extreme.  He  portrays,  in  no  shal- 
low, unreal  manner,  the  varied  forms  of  human  life, — portraitures,  as 
matchless  as  they  are  real  and  perfect.  There  is  no  beginning,  no 
middle,  no  end,  and  no  grammar— nothing  in  short,  of  what  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  word  style.  He  weaves  no  tissue  of  sickisb 
sentimentality— nor  does  he  ever  use  the  cold  voice  of  reason  to  still 
with  its  icy  tones  the  fever  of  that  malady,  whose  very  consciousness 
seems  an  allurement,  rather  than  a  pain.    There  are  some  authors, 
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who  bj  their  knowledge  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  heart — its  var 
rious  windinir^  and  its  diflferent  points  of  access,  draw  all  around  them 
into  tlieir  sphere  of  attraction,  like  the  great  centre  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem. So  Dickens  will  be  ever  lauded  by  the  mass,  for  he  unosten- 
tatiously and  imperceptibly  wins  the  spirit  by  his  merry  mood  or  his 
saddened  grace,  compelling  disgust  for  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age, 
or  inspiring  love  for  its  socialities  and  virtues — by  his  portraitures  of 
a  Pickwick,  or  by  his  narrative  of  a  Lizzie  Leigh. 

D. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SOPHISTS.     K  OlaA 


A  TALE  OP  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 


CHAP.  L 


It  w^s  gay  summer  alike  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the 
southern  plains  that  stretch  from  Taurus  to  the  blue  Mediterranean  ; 
— a  eummer,  too,  of  unwonted  gladness,  even  for  that  land  of  cloud- 
less skies.  But  neither  gladness  nor  quiet  were  known  among  the 
people  of  those  favored  provinces.  Long  years  of  persecution  had 
whilome  saddened  the  vales  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  though  the  dome  of 
St.  Sophia  had  echoed  to  the  story  of  the  cross,  and  the  successors  of 
Constantine  had  professed  to  listen  and  obey,  yet  the  land  was  troubled, 
and  the  times  rife  with  change.  The  persecutions  of  rival  sects  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  persecutions  of  the  pagans  of  the  west;  the 
bishops  of  the  fourth  century,  if  less  bloody,  were  no  less  intolerant 
than  the  emperors  of  the  second.  But,  it  seemed  as  if  the  wrongs  of 
Athanasius  were  now  about  to  be  visited  upon  the  whole  christian 
church ; — days  which  they  hoped  had  gone  by  for  ever,  seemed  to  be 
coming  on ;  and  Arian  and  Nicene  forgot  each  other  in  the  fear  of  a 
return  to  the  old  Pagan  rites  again.  A  warrior  monarch  sat  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  iierce  legions  of  Gaul  were  prompt  to  do  his  bidding  ; 
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— alrccady  from  the  long  deserted  altars,  smoked  the  sacrifice ;  and 
crowds  were  thronging  to  the  temples,  where  i'or  years  tlie  long  grass 
had  waved  from  out  between  the  untrodden  pavement. 


It  was  a  summer  night,  as  we  have  said ; — tlie  moon  was  rising 
over  the  peaks  of  Taurus;  tlie  murmuring  Cydnus  yet  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  tlie  huge  mountains;  and  the  towers  of  the  distant  city, 
Tarsus,  were  just  tipped  with  tlie  pale  beams.  On  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  classic  river,  where  a  lioman  road,  winding  through  heavy 
copse  and  olive  groves,  took  its  way  over  a  stone  bridge  that  spanned 
a  rapid  stream,  tributary  to  the  main  river,  a  tall  figure  might  have 
been  discerned,  walking  to  and  fro,  for  some  half  hour,  and  pausing  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge  to  listen.  Impatience  seemed  to  have  quick- 
ened his  steps,  for  his  heavy  riding  hoot  rung  sharper  on  the  solid 
bridge,  and  starting  upon  the  road,  he  proceeded  to  the  turn,  where  he 
stopped  to  gaze  and  listen.  At  this  point  the  moon  shone  full  upon 
him,  through  a  long  avenue  lined  with  trees,  revealing  a  man  of  seem- 
ingly powerful  frame,  enveloped  in  a  traveling  cloak.  A  cavalry 
sword,  trailing  under  the  cloak,  and  his  gait,  as  having  apparently  sat- 
isfied his  curiosity,  he  moved  back  to  the  shadows,  gave  token  of  his 
military  profession,  though  his  dress  in  all  other  respects  was  that 
commonly  worn  by  travelers.  He  had  reached  again  the  dark  bridge, 
and  stood  leaning  on  the  extremity  of  the  stone  parapet,  when  light 
steps  were  heard,  and  a  group  came  round  the  turn.  The  soldier  drew 
aside  under  the  trees,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  without  being  observed,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  a  curtained  litter,  used  by  the  ladies  of 
those  times,  was  borne  swiftly  past  him  by  two  slaves.  Arrived  iiy.on 
the  bridge,  they  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  a  few  paces, 
when  they  were  arrested  by  the  call, ''  ]Myra."  The  slaves  set  down 
their  light  burden,  and  in  obedience  to  a  command  from  their  mistress, 
threw  aside  the  curtains; — the  soldier  rushed  from  the  thicket,  and 
received  the  lady  in  his  arms.  "O  Myra,  'tis  a  happy  hour.  I 
feared  you  would  not  come." 

The  lady  answered  not,  but  turning  to  the  slaves,  she  pointed  to  the 
dense  grove  opposite,  and  bade  them  retire.  Then  throwing  aside  her 
long  veil,  she  turned  to  the  soldier,  and  in  a  low,  sad  voice  replied : 

"  O  Glaucon,  have  we  met  at  last  ?    And  to  meet  thus  I" 
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"  Yes,  dearest,  to  meet  thus,  I  have  long  waited  here; — Per  Her- 
cle !  I  was  about  to  ride  straight  up  to  the  forbidden  mansion." 

"  Had  I  not  feared  you  would,  I  had  not  come  to  night,"  replied 
that  same  low,  mournful  voice. 

"  Then  you  did  not  come  to  meet  your  early  playfellow  ?  Has  two 
years'  absence  so  lost  me  your  regard  ?" 

"  Do  not  meet  me  with  reproaches,  Giaucon  I  Oil  have  suffered ; 
— you  do  not  know " 

"  Suffered  !  how  has  sorrow  reached  thee,  Myra  ?  Had  I  but  known 
of  it !-'  and  the  soldier  drew  his  arm  closer  around  her. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  maiden,  disengaging  herself,  "  I  have  known  pain 
that  thou  couldst  never  lull.  Keep  me  not  on  the  road  here  ;  'tis  no 
fitting  place  for  Myra  ;  why  did  I  come  this  night  ?     My  father,— O, 

my  father "  and  her  voice  was  stifled  in  a  low  soh.     The  soldier 

gazed  on  the  weeping  girl,  as  if  stupified  for  a  moment,  and  then,  sup- 
porting her  in  silence  to  the  corner  of  the  bridge  he  led  her  to  a  rude 
seat,  formed  by  the  projecting  base  of  a  pillar  whose  shaft  supported 
the  extremity  of  the  first  arch,  and  where  the  heavy  foliage  hid  them 
from  the  road.  Seating  himself  by  her  side,  he  took  her  hand.  The 
stream  swept  on  from  under  the  arches  ;  but,  it  was  deep  and  noiseless ; 
and  the  soldier  gazed  upon  his  companion's  face,  without  uttering  a 
word,  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  read  her 
thoughts ;  but  the  averted  face  and  drooping  eyelids,  gjive  him  no 
clue.  The  robe  thrown  back  from  her  head,  fell  in  graceful  folds 
around  her  shoulders  ; — the  dark  tresses  were  confined  by  a  fillet,  from 
which  a  single  gem  sparkled  ;  it  was  not  light  enough  to  see  the  tears 
on  her  cheek ;  and  in  his  long  scrutiny,  he  was  unable  to  learn  from 
the  sorrowful,  yet  placid  expression  of  her  countenance,  aught  of  the 
nature  of  that  griief  which  had  burst  forth  a  moment  previous. 

His  voice  was  low,  but  deep  with  emotion,  as  he  addressed  her : 
"  Two  years,  Myra !  it  seems  yesterday,  when  I  left  these  banks 
and  grim  old  mountains.  You  were  ever  smiling  then  ;  and  bow 
quick  my  heart  beat,  that  last  evening !  I  have  seen  camp  and  court 
since  then,  but  this  heart  beat  quicker  to-night,  while  I  was  pacing 
yon  bridge,  than  in  ail  those  two  years  since  we  parted.  I  hoped  to 
meet  glad  welcome  from  my  Myra.  I  thought  you  told  yon  slave,  that 
you  would  meet  me  here,  because  of  some  romantic  whim.  I  looked 
to  see  the  graceful,  sprightly  girl,  who  teased  me  with  her  wayward- 
ness, and  then  gladdened  me  so  with  her  smile.     But,  tell  me,  dearest. 
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tvhy  you  weep?"     She  tried  to  answer,  bat  her  utterance  seemed 
choked. 

"  Try  to  be  calmer,  Myra.  When  the  moon1is;ht  strikes  on  that 
dark  stream,  we  part  again ; — but,  tell  me  but  one  little  word ;  do  you 
still  loTe  mc  ?*'  He  bent  forward  to  catch  the  whisper ;  the  maiden 
seemed  to  make  an  efiort  to  control  her  emotion,  but  her  voice  was 
broken : 

"  Glaucon,  I— am  a  — "  a  fresh  flood  of  tears  interrupted  hen 

"  What  mean  you,  Myra  ?     What  has  happened  ?" 

"  I  am  a — christian,  Glaucon." 

The  soldier  dropped  the  trembling  hand,  and  rose  to  his  feet  as  in 
astonishment. 

"  Per  Hercle !  Xou,  Myra  !  A  Christian !  And  so  you  must  not 
love  your  heathen  Glaucon,  longer.  O  !  who  has  enticed  you  to  that 
gloomy  fuith  ?  Well  may  you  weep  I  Were  we  not  happy  as  we 
worshipped  in  yon  ancient  grove  ?  I  do  remember,  on  those  sacred 
days,  amid  the  long  processions  of  fair  virgins,  how  I  loved  to  look 
upon  the  fairest  flower  of  Tarsus  at  their  head  I  You  can  not  be  a 
christian,  Myra !  Who  forced  you  to  the  outward  deed  ?  I  know 
your  heart  must  be  ti  ue  yet." 

"I  left  the  groves  and  temples  of  my  own  desire.  You  know  not 
of  the  failh— it  is  not  gloomy ; — 'twas  hard  to  tell  you,  Glaucon  ;  I 
have  long  looked  with  shuddering  to  this  hour.  But  it  is  done ;  and 
•we  must  part  forever." 

^  O  Myra !  say  not  so  !  A  brighter  time  is  coming ; — when  the 
religion  of  our  forefathers  is  brought  back,  and  the  whole  Empire 
turns  to  the  old  shrines  again,  you  will  come  too.  And  that  day's 
almost  here,  Myra.  The  gods  have  interposed  at  last,  and  they  whom 
we  adored  so  long  in  secret,  shall  soon  be  honored  in  the  open  light  of 
day.  I  go  to  the  Imperial  city,  even  now ;  and  when  the  Emperor 
returns,  a  conqueror  from  the  east,  he  will  bring  back  the  Augustan 
age,  again.  And  you  will  promise  to  share  my  joy,  and  crown  my 
honors,  Myra  ?"  The  maiden  rose,  and  in  a  tone,  that  seemed  to  have 
caught  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  replied :  '<  Never  can  it  be  !  I 
am  not  that  thoughtless  girl,  you  knew  two  years  ago.  I  have  been 
sobered  and  saddened,  but  I  have  been  cheered,  Glaucon ; — not  a  seat 
by  your  side  on  yon  imperial  throne  could  draw  me  from  my  faith,  or 
give  me  recompense  in  the  loss  of  that  I  hope  for.  Yet,  do  not  think , 
Glaucon/'-— ^d  her  voice  was  soft  and  tremulous  again,  ^  that  I  have 
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forgotten  my  earlj  friend.  I  wished  to  meet  70a  once  again  ;  and 
the  son  of  Antioch's  philosopher  would  be  a  strange  guest  for  my  fa- 
ther's hall.  But  see,  the  stream  is  lit  now  by  the  full  moon.  I  must 
return.  ** 

^  You  must  not  go^  Myra.  I  can  not  lose  yon  thus.  Why  should 
you  come  at  all,  if  you  only  wished  to  tell  me  you  had  ceased  to  love  ?'' 

^  I  thought — I  thought,  you  would  be  better  pleased  to  hear  my 
story  from  my  own  lips.  I  wanted  to  explain  the  reason  of  my  change. 
And  you  will  not  call  me  fickle,  Glaucon  ?  You  will  foi^t  me ;  but 
you  will  not  think  hard  thoughts  of  Myra  ?"  She  turned  with  plead- 
ing look  to  the  soldier ; — but  his  head  was  bent,  and  tears  were  on  his 
rough  cheek. 

^  Are  you  so  hurt,  Glaucon  ?  Do  not  weep  I  I  can  bear  to  be  sad, 
myself;  but  you,— I  always  fancied  you  happy." 

'^  Happy  I  I  have  been  happy  ;*'  his  voice  was  deep,  impetaous, 
'*  but  I  was  hoping.  O !  say,  Myra,  before  we  part,  that  you  love  me. 
I  will  learn  your  religion ;— at  least,  I  will  never  say  word  against  it ; 
be  mine, — fly  to-night.  I  will  find  a  priest  of  your  own  faith  in  Con- 
stantinople.    My  life  will  be  a  burden  without  you." 

'^  You  talk  madly, — madly,  Glaucon.  Know  you  not,  that  your 
life  were  endangered,  should  the  stem  watchers  of  our  church  recog- 
nize you  ?" 

^  But  we  will  fly.  Once  in  the  Imperial  city,  the  companion  of  Ju- 
lian is  above  all  danger.  O,  Myra,  speak !  What  recks  it,  whether 
thine  or  mine  be  the  true  faith  ?  Have  we  not  faith  in  one  another  ? 
Will  I  prove  false  ?  Ask  your  heart;  tell  me,  dearest,  what  says  it  ? 
He  clasped  her  hand,  and  drew  her  to  their  former  seat 

''  Consult  your  heart,  Myra.  If  you  are  happy  without  me,  I  sub- 
mit.    If  you  still  love  me,  yonder  is  my  steed." 

«  My  heart,  Glaucon  I  O I  'tis  wild — it  says,  I  know  not  what.  I 
am  not  happy  without  you ;  but,  do  not  tempt  me.  Should  I  yield,  I 
must  be  wretched, — wretched,  with  you.  But,  ere  we  part  forever, 
1  will  own,  if  you  will  promise  to  be  cheered ;— I  own,  Glaucon,  thai 
I  have  never  forgotten  you ;  I  can  never  love  another.  But  do  not 
look  so,  for  I  can  not  see  you  more.  I  shall  be  dead  to  this  bright 
world  ere  long.  And  if  you  will  not  forget  me,  you  must  think  of  ma 
as  one  no  longer  of  earth."  She  rose,  and  drew  her  robe  closer,  as 
^bout  to  leave  him  i  but  the  motion  was  arrested  by  the  soldier : 
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"  No,  Myra ;  if  you  love  me,  you  go  not  thus.  What  mean  you  by 
this  death  ?  Are  there  vestals  in  your  faith  ?  Or  are  you  wasting 
with  disease  ?    Is  the  air  chill  to  you  ?*' 

"  I  can  not  tell  you  this,  Glaucon.  We  have  no  vestals.  But,  a 
holy  man  from  Egypt  has  been  here,  of  late,  and  his  words  are  weighty. 
He  will  unfold  still  more  his  plans,  to  night ;  and  I  must  hasten  to  re- 
gain my  home." 

'*  Eg}'pt !  I  have  heard  somewhat :  I  can  guess  your  meaning.  O, 
Myra,  do  not  yield  to  him.  I  know  not  your  religion  much ;— I  will 
say  nought  against  it,  here ; — but,  I  do  know,  that  He,  who  made  this 
world,  never  meant  to  shut  out  his  children  from  its  beauty.  And, 
Myra,  how  much  difference  is  (here  between  my  faith  and  yours  ? 
"When  we  walked  through  these  groves,  and  saw  the  solemn  rites,  were 
we  not  sincere  in  our  worship  ?  Believe  me,  'tis  the  cold  philosophers 
who  separate  us ;  our  hearts  worship  alike  a  good  Being  in  the  skies. 
We  never  bowed  to  the  dumb  stone ;  we  looked  beyond.  Can  you  not 
tench  me  all  the  difference  ?  If  I  renounce  not  openly  the  faith  of 
my  forefathers,  I  will  yet  try  to  love  all  that  you  love." 

**  O !  I  would  joy  to  teach  you  all  I  know.  But  there  is  that 
in  our  faith,  you  do  not  dream  of.  'Twill  teach  you  to  tear  down  your 
heart's  idol.  Perhaps,  the  first  sacrifice  must  be  your  Myra.  I  would 
you  knew  our  mysteries.  Then  I  were  sure,  that  we  should  meet 
again.  Promise  me,  ere  I  go,  that  yon  will  learn  them ;  and  Myra 
will  be  happy." 

"  Will  Myra  promise  to  be  mine,  if  I  return,  a  Christian,  from  this 
distant  war  ?" 

''  I  can  not.  No !  I  can  not  promise.  I  have  two  hearts,  I  think. 
One  follows  with  you.  I  fear  I  can  scarce  bring  it  back.  But  then, 
another  tells  me,  I  must  leave  you.  You  talk  so  lightly  of  returning 
a  Christian.  Nothing  will  gladden  me  so,  as  to  hear  it ;  but  I  shall 
not  see  it.    But  go  not  to  the  wars,  I  pray  you,  Glaucon." 

^'  Why,  Myra?  Those  barbarians  are  foes  alike  to  your  faith  and 
to  mine.  Shall  I  desert  my  Emperor ;  or  leave  my  country  unpro- 
tected ?    Those  of  your  faith  march  in  the  same  ranks." 

^  Yes,  but  for  them  our  whole  church  prays.  0 !  if  I  had  known 
that  you  were  of  the  number,  how  I  should  have  shuddered  when 
they  prayed  that  the  Apostate  Emperor,  and  all  who  sought  to  aid 
him  in  his  foul  designs,  might  perish  in  those  distant  wilds." 

«  Do  they  so  pray  ?    Now,  by  the  gods,  they  deserve  that  the  whole 
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tide  of  eastern  Unces  should  sweep  over  these  plains.  The  Emperor 
and  his  legions  are  the  bulwark  of  your  churches  and  jour  homes. 
That  is  no  manly  heart,  Ihat  seeks  the  destruction  of  its  rulers,  when 
they  put  themselves  in  peril  for  their  people.  Is  your  faith  then,  so 
cruel  ^    But  you  did  not  wish  this,  Myra  ?" 

**•  I  would  pray,  rather,  that  the  Emperor  might  be  better; — but^ 
how  fierce  you  are.  O  !  Glaucon,  you  are  all  a  soldier ;  you  are  far 
from  christian ; — see,  your  hand  is  on  your  sword,  even  yet.  But  I 
pray  you,  let  me  go  now."  He  led  her  in  silence  to  the  road,  and 
summoning  her  slaves  by  a  call,  assisted  her  into  the  litter. 

[to   be  CONTINUED.] 


EDITORS'  TABLE.       K^'^'^*^  - 

"—And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  *em  ** 

We  be  fire  decent,  sober  citizens ;  but  over  modest,  good  Header;  we  fcur  us, 
indeed,  all  unconscious  or  what  little  merit  we  may  possess.  We  had  hoped,  that 
in  this  ancient  corner  of  our  pnpcr  castle,  wo  nii^lit  fire  our  squibs  unseen.  And 
why  should  we  not?  Have  not  great  deeds  been  done  of  yore,  by  incog,  heroes  ? 
What  damsels  were  rescued  from  feudal  strongholds,  by  knights  of  closed  ris- 
ors?  How  did  the  unknown  *  Junius*  shake  the  pillars  of  the  state;  and  bow 
did  the  baud  that  traced  the  '  Vestiges*  shake  the  pillnrs  of  the  church  1  What 
military  genius  can  compare  with  '  Old  Ironsides,'  who,  siSti  hchind  his  cotton 
bags,  mowed  down  the  splendid  columns  of  Pakcnham  ? — Why  then,  wc  say, 
should  not  le  noir  be  ours;  and  the  whole  live  go  forth  ns  black  knights,  to  bring 
divers  distressed  damsels  safely  off  from  the  jnws  of  ennui ;  and  in  these  well 
built  barriers,  have  our  monthly  tilt  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  know  and 
respect  *  the  ropes,' and  the  edification  and  incitement  of  the  next  Freshmen? 
Verily,  we  should  have  boldly  disregarded  precedent,  and,  like  our  great  oountiy- 
man, 'taken  the  responsibility/  but  for  the  suggestion  of  a  longheaded  friend. 
"  Never  do,"  quotha,"  never  do,  fellows.  Better  book  your  names  and  be  seen." 
*'  But,  Runt,  our  names  are  so  strange  and  harsh  ;  they  would  be  matter  of  ridi- 
cule; there  is  neither  melody  nor  sense  in  them."  "  Get  woi"?e  ones,"  was  the  con- 
soling reply,  '*  get  worse,  if  you  don't.  Sophs  grent  at  baptizing ;  stand  Sponsor 
for  Junior  any  day ;— impudent  set  T'  Runt's  reasoning  was  conclusive. — We 
five,  then,  stand  somehow  thus  : 

In  the  first  place,  and  taking  the  body  iu  ncneral^  we  don't  smoke.  (It  is  earn- 
estly hoped,  that  the  Editors'  scale  of  moral  chnractcr,  will,  in  view  of  this  fact 
be  brought  full  up  to  max.  Or,  in  lieu  thereof,  if,  among  the  '  powers  that  be,' 
then  is  yet  a  true  AQtiTeaenean»  any  of'  that  scattered  yet  lovely  remnant,'  wbo» 
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ID  this  day  of  hnlf  creeds,  still  sighs  fo^  the  platform  of  the  old  covcnnntf  we  hope 
that  he,  if  any  »>nch  there  be,  Avill  gladly  respond  to  the  call  of  spirits  kindred  to 
his  own ;— that  ho  will  visit  us  in  our  affliction,  and subscribe  for  two  cop- 
ies.) Ai  we  said,  we  don*t  smoke ;  and  since  our  door  is  open,  you  need  not 
stand,  cooghing  and  winking  your  watery  eyes,  or  tanning  away  the  dense  clouds 
with  yoor  hand,  and  giisping,  after  the  manner  of  a  respected  Professor,  upon  a 

liko  occasion  :  **  B ,  are  you  here  ?**    Moreover,  we  occupy  one  chair  apiece, 

and  carry  ourselves  discreetly.  Our  rendezvous  is  the  Ultima  Thule  of  North  Col- 
lege. In  yonder  red  cushioned  chair,  sits  the  venerable  drum-mnjor.  A  sombre, 
hot,  by  no  means,  misanthropic  expression  prevails  upon  his  countenance.  In 
consideration  of  his  uniform  gravity,  his  compeers  style  him  ^' Pa/narcA ;"  and 
as  such  the  old  man  passes.  In  his  personal  characteristics,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  remarked,  save  that  he  bears  with  the  patience  of  Dominie  Sampson,  himself, 
divers  Jests  of  bis  companions  upon  a  pair  of  somewhat  extensive  '  gum-caout- 
choucs,' vulgarly  styled  '  over-shoes,*  whereof  he  claims  to  be  the  sole  and  indis- 
putable proprietor.  ^  Ah  1  hia  foundation  is  sure.'*  His  chum,  ou  this  subject, 
is  wont  to  affirm,  that  on  a  certain  stormy  evening,  when  about  to  attend  a  lady, 
whose  slippcre  were  a  poor  protection  from  the  dripping  pavement,  the  Patriarch, 
in  his  blandest  manner  made  offer  of  those  overshoes.  And  the  story  goes,  that  to 
bis  great  discomfiture  and  bewilderment,  the  lady  gravely  replied,  that  "  she  would 
like  one ;  she  could  desire  nothing  more."  It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  the 
Patriarch,  be  added,  that  ho  charges  this  to  be  a  gross  misrepresentation  and  pcr- 
Tcrsion  of  the  simple  truth.    He  explains ''  that  the  offer  was  cot  of  over-shoes,  but 

of something  else."    The  word  *  one*  might  have  been  used,  on  the  occasion 

alluded  to,  but  it  had  reference  to  a  uniiy  of  very  different  nature ;  and  as  to  the 
last  clause,** — here  the  Patriarch  is  wont  to  look  complacently  round  the  admiring 
circle,  *'  what  more  could  she  desire,  gentlemen  ?"  In  the  silence  succeeding  this 
triumphant  appeal,  we  will  try  to  seize  the  expression  of  another  of  our  little 
group. 

The  occupant  of  the  comer  chair  is,  to  onr  mind,  a  choice  representative  of  a 
race  nearly  extinct;  we  mean  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  York,— the  heroes  im- 
mortalized by  a  thousand  legends  of  the  noble  Hudson.    The  blue  eye,  rendered 
Ji^tlcss  in  its  expression  by  a  peculiar  and  habitual  turn  of  the  eyelid,— the  deep 
shadow  thrown  by  the  chestnut  hair  over  the  dome  of  thou'^ht,  seem  to  give  to- 
ken of  speculative  power.    But,  don*t  imagine,  that  yon  Diedridi  is  a  dreamer 
of  the  Kant  or  Ficlite  school.     Not  he.    It  will  be  long  before  ho  raises  a  fog 
about  the  *  problems  of  life.*    Yet  if  it  be  "  the  prerogative  of  genius,  to  sUu'tlo 
the  mind  with  great  truths  compressed  into  the  form  of  terse,  racy  proverbs,"  then 
is  Dicdrich  a  man  of  genius.    What  though  his  philoiiophy  be  better  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  Sleepy  Hollow,*  than  the  Ui»iver?iry  of  Goiha?     If  he  sluill 
^tber  'yaihs,*  and  concoct  doctor's  stuff  under  the  gable  end  of  some  old  Dutch 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  yet  may  he  none  the  less  merit  the  title  of 
jiliilosopher,  than  if  he  were  brewing  the  moral  cntholicon  in  some  Pnris  club  or 
X-cipsig  gymnasium.    Go  to.  ye  who  fancy,  that  the  mysteries  farthest  removed 
from  vulgar  ken  are  the  only  province  of  the  philosopher.    Tlicre  is  in  the  home- 
ly '  pork  and  beans'  of  life,  as  true  philosophy  as  in  iu  flowers  or  leaf-crowned 
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forests  ; — and  Diedrich  is  the  very  man  to  find  it-  And  jet,  ho  too  has  a  spioe  of 
the  poetic ;— the  mystcrioiw,  helicving  poetic ;  for  sure,  the  snperstitions  rererenoe 
of  the  ohl  skippers  of  The  Netherlands  for  ghosts  And  phantoms  and  wicked  sprites, 
is  a  sort  of  country  cousin,  (coosin-t/ei-man,  Diedrich  says,)  to  the  camest  faith  of 
those  beyond  the  Khinchnnk,  in  things  no  less  intangible,  and  perhaps,  madi 
more  unreal.  Now,  Diedrich  has  the  true  spLit  of  those,  his  forefathers,  who 
have  left  their  legends  all  along  their  ancient  homes,  witness  their '  Spyting  Doy- 
vel  creek,**  and  their  classic  "Hurlgate.**  He  holds  to  the  verity  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman,— nay,  it  hath  been  asserted,  from  his  strange  and  eccentric  visits  to  ihe 
recitation  room,  that  he  is  closely  allied  to  the  wandering  Fkipper;  and  it  isfartli« 
er  ur^cd,  in  confirmation  hei-eof,  that  he  has  been  known  to  haunt  a  certain  garret 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  here.  But  this  is  mere  surmise ;  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  lineal  descent  from  the  old  Knickerbocker  line,  all  his  fantasies  abora 
mentioned  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Oft,  perched  on  his  saddle-bags,  in 
nightly  rides  adown  the  Highlands,  or  on  the  wilds  round  Stony  point,  he  will  be 
gazing  at  the  monster  8teaml)oats  on- the  star  gemmed  river — their  red  fires  glar- 
ing  over  the  water ;  and  muttering  to  himself  of  quaint  old  ballads : 

^  The  dim  blue  flame  that  lights  her  deck, — 
Or, 

"  The  hand  that  guides  her  is  not  of  this  world."— 

Here  our  lucabrations  are  interrupted  by  a  loud  voice:  **  I  say,  Diedrich  1  Old 
Knick  1  or  whatever  your  name  be ;  *  I  would  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commo- 
dity of  good  nrmcs  were  to  he  bought :  An  old  Imd  o/tke  council  (^lass)  rated  me 
the  other  day  in  the  street  about  you  sir ;  but  I  marked  him  not,  and  yet  he  ulk* 
cd  very  wisely,  and  in  the  street, too" 

"  Thou  didst  well,  Sir  John ; — for  wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man 
regards  it." — 

The  individnal  thus  rebuffed,  claims  DUr  attention.  "  A  good,  portly  man, 
ffaith.  and  a  corpnlcnt"  fills  the  chair  before  our  Franklin,  armed  with  his  fnvoi^ 
ite  instrument,  the  tongs.  **  For  his  voice,  he  hath  lost  it  with  hollaing  and  sing- 
ing of  anihcms."  Yet  has  he  a  commanding  air,  and  as  a  man  of  toti,  stands 
facile  princepa  in  our  corps.  Sir  John  hath  been  in  the  wars .  Albeit,  he  essayed 
the  battle,  Chinese  fashion,  with  paper  helm  and  wadded  boots,  yet  did  he  make 
deadly  onslaught  on  the  foes  of  Hungary ;  and  still  preserves  a  relic,  namely,  the 
foot,  spurred  and  half-booted  of  an  Austrian  hussar,  the  which  he  purchased,  it  is 
whispered,  fram  the  original  Irish  captor.  Perchance  in  his  hot  valor,  he  had  ex- 
hausted himself  on  some  dark  column  of  grenadiers,  had  not  his  taste  soon  called 
him  to  the  classic  grounds.  Now,  Sir  John  is  by  no  means  one  of  those  travelers 
who  *'  can  tell  you  only  as  the  result  of  their  wanderings,  tho  price  of  liquor  in  the 
four  quarters  of  tho  globe."  Come  to  our  window  some  night,  and  hear  hts  vivid 
descriptions  and  his  illustrations  of  tho  classic  scenery  from  that  around  ns. 
"  Yon  is  Olympus ;  there  Jove  shakes  his  locks"— 

"  And  brings  wet  weather,"— growls  Diedrich,  who  has  no  fancy  for  the  classie." 

'*  Tush!  for  a  Dutch  pack-horse.  Diedrich,  thou  art  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  scenery  upon  character.  Had  yon  been  reared  among  these  mountains, 
you  would  have  been  better  able  to  read  the  glorious  poets  of  old  Greece.** 
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"Great!  'tis  n't  too  late  yet.  Sir  John;  only  insure  me  a*  first  class,'  and  I'll 
spend  the  term  among  yonr  old  hills." 

**  Insure  a  first  class!  Better  put  Fclion  on  Ossa.  Ah!  it  brings  us  back. 
Yonder  is  Fclion,  far  beyond  the  winding  Feneas.  And  who  can  not  fancy  tliis 
the  valley  of  the  Mnses  1" 

'* Muses!" echoes  Diedrich,  starting  to  his  feet,  ''the  man  will  have  our  old 
brick  church  the  Faithenon,  next  The  mud-daubed  fields  of  Old  Hadlcy! 
Ponner  wetter  1  Just  take  a  fancy  of  mine  to  cap  the  whole ; — Fancy  the  corn 
waving  along  the  banks  of  Fcneus,  and  the  river  gods  shivering  round  the  spiles 
of  the  old  bridge,  and  the  sacred  nine  in  good  tow  aprons,  presiding  over  the 
broom-making  and  tobacco-curing.  Faugh  !  Influence  of  scenery  on  character, 
Sir  John  1  Take  a  little  Dutch  common  sense.  Your  Greek  will  be  a  sight-see- 
ing  loafer  anywhere ;  and  your  Yankee  will  be  looking  out  for  water  privileges  in 
your  Fencus  and  big  crops  in  your  classic  valley, — I  don't  care  how  many  gener- 
orations  of  his  fathers  have  gazed  on  the  scenery,  or  how  often  he  may  have 
scrambled  over  the  mountains  " — But  none  of  these  sallies  move  the  learned 
knight; — Dicdrich  cannot  put  him  out  of  temper;  still  from  his  vast  mine  of 
lore,  he  will  bring  gem  aAer  gem,  and  seek  to  set  them  (or  you  in  the  landscape 
round.  Nay,  if  you  take  not  heed,  he  will  make  yon  imagine  that  the  good  dnmcs 
who  throng  (?)  to  exhibitions  are  the  long  procession  of  some  festal  day  of  yore ; 
^you  will  almost  hear  them,  taking  up  ''  the  choral  strain  of  the  Grecian  daugh- 
ters: To  Athens  I  To  Athens  !" 

Of  the  fourth  of  our  corps  what  shall  wo  say  ?  "  Would  he  were  fatter!"  Not 
all  the  superfluous  muscle  of  Sir  John  could  bring  up  Cassius.  **  He  hn(h  a  lean 
and  hungry  look."  Ho  moves  among  us  like  some  young  astrologer  of  Aruby, 
worn  with  his  ceaseless  wntch ; — still  gazing  through  sleepless  nights  at  the  bright 
worlds  on  high,  even  when  the  flickering  taper  of  life  hnrdiy  gives  light  enough  to 
record  his  observations.  Yet  Cassius  can  come  down  to  sublunary  affairs.  He 
holds  the  responsible  office  of  Treasurer  to  the  Board,  and  they  who  disdain  his 
slight,  spare  figure,  may  find  reason  to  respect  his  pertinacity ;  for,  in  all  his  under- 
takings, he  is  "  terribly  in  earnest."  He  has  one  trait  that's  singular  enough ; — 
he  has  been  known  to  rise  o'  mornings,  before  prayers,  not  to  *'  skim**  a  neglected 
lesson,  or  to  take  a  shower  bath  ;— but,  to  look  at  the  sun  I  Ah !  no  wonder  that 
he's  thin.  He  is  fair  missionary  ground  ;  a  regular  Farseo.  (We  commend  his 
case  to  the  Hon.  Editor  of  the  Tribune,  as  a  proof  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  Al- 
ma Mater;— her  doors  are  open  not  only  to  all  the  sects  of  Christemlom  ;  but,  the 
very  heathen  are  welcome  to  her  privileges.)  Well  is  it,  for  Cassius,  that  ho  lives 
in  an  oge  of  toleration  ;  else  his  strange  habits  might  have  brought  him  to  the 
stake ;— the  fourteenth  century  would  surely  have  burned  him  for  a  heretic,  or  at 
least,  fmoked  him  ;  for  it  may  be,  that  he  would  not  bum,  any  how.  But  wo  have 
strong  hopes  of  converting  him  to  civilized  irays,  during  our  editorial  course.  For, 
if  any  thing  can  break  up  such  a  queer  habit,  surely  the  trouble  and  late  writing 
required  in  getting  out  an  Indicator,  will  do  it. 

There  is  yet  one,  but  why  should  we  describe  him  t  *•  Not  to  know  him  argues 
yourself  unknown."  He  is,  to  use  the  eloquent  phrase  of  an  ex-editor,  emphati* 
cally  *"  iiniTenal."    Not  a  joke  is  cracked  in  college  but  7^  Middy  has  the  first 
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langh  at  it  j — not  a  topic  is  bronclied  in  any  companj".  bnt  he  w  ready  to  **  argify" 
it ; — not  nil  event  can  be  referred  to  in  the  college  calender  for  six  years  back,  bnt 
he  can  say :  **  All  which  I  saw '' ;  and,  loo  often,  "part  of  which  I  was/'  In  all 
the  hooks  and  crooks  of  this  "  parenthesis  of  life  " — a  college  coorse,  he  is  well 
versed.  We  would  wngcr  our  copy  of  the  laws,  (new,  by  the  way,  and  in  excel-  )4 
lent  or.1er.)  that  he  will  calculate  better  to  a  second,  when  the  rooming  bell  will 
stop;  and,  distances  being  equal,  will  succeed  in  reaching  his  post,  and  yet  start 
later  from  his  couch,  than  any  other  wight  around.  Famed  for  his  facility  in  get- 
ting into  trouble,  and  his  greater  fiirility  in  getting  luckily  out  of  it,  he  has  been 
christened  after  t)ie  illustrious  Jnck  Eusy :  but,  since  years  have  sobered  him,  and 
since  he  trcods  the  qnartcr-ileck  of  the  Indicator,  we  have  dropped  the  too  boyish 
cognomen,  and  dignified  him  with  the  title  wherein  we  first  intro<luced  him  to  yoa. 
We  should  he  ghid  to  bring  out  both  Cns.«ius  and  The  Middy  with  greater  deinil; 
but  the  printer  warns  us  to  he  short ;  and  we  forbear  the  less  reluctantly,  for  that 
we  expect  Cnssins  to  portniy  himself,  largo  as  life,  in  a  dissertation,  to  be  entitled: 
"  ^  n  inquiry  into  the  fallacy  of  the  mathematical  principle*  that  bodies  arc  posses- 
sed of  three  (limensions,  viz:  length,  breadth  and  thickness;^*  and  "  The  Middy," 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  u  too  universal  a  favorite,  to  need  our  description.  We 
expect  him  to  do  the  *'  local  items  "  of  our  future  Noi.,  and  warn  the  cril  disposed 

that 

'*  A  chiel's  nmang  them  tnkin*  notes, 
And  fuith  he'll  prcnt  it/' 
Though  weak  in  bodily  presence,  we  are  not  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the  defence 
of  our  corps  agninst  all  critics,  shindcrcrs  and  condemned  authors ;  for  we  koov 
him  to  l>e  ono  *•  who  never  failed  a  friend  or  feared  a  foe.** 

We  arc  pained  to  announce  that  for  want  of  room,  wc  have  had  to  stop  in  the 
midst  of  the  first  chapter  of  our  *'  Talc,'*  and  been  obliged  to  omit  divers  interest- 
ing items,  among  whicli  is  a  luminous  account  of  recent  ^  Mysterious  rappiogs  io 
old  North.**  Oar  correspondents  shall  be  attended  to,  in  future  numbers  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  come  to  hand.  Wc  have  been  favored,  however^  with  an 
effusion  of  some  fifteen  stanzas,  from  which  wo  ranst  make  a  selection,  even  in  oor 
present  strait,  addressed  "  To  her  who  can  understand  tliem.^  [Wc  should  like  id 
be  presented  to  that  lady] 

**  Come  back,  gentle  Mary,  come  back, 
And  visit  us  ere  wc  shall  close,* 
Our  skies  will  be  lowering  and  black — 
This  garden  be  wanting  its  rose. 

"  My  thanks  for  yoor  goodness,  fair  girl, 
Your  name  I'll  retain  as  a  gem, 
More  choice  than  the  topaz  and  pearl — 
Bright  sparkling  in  Pomp'sf  diadem. 

•*  But,  sweet  girl,  don't  be  piond — 
Then  I'm  in  the  wrong — 
My  musings  are  sinful. 
And  wicked  my  song.*'  Amen  I— Bdi- 

*  Doubtless  a  shoe  store  or  a  school. 

t  An  abbreviation  for  Pompey;  and  a  plagiarism ;  witness,  Shakipeava*!: 
**  Like  a  tinght  jewel  in  an  £tbiop*8  ear.** 
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OUR  GREATNESS.      ^  •Tk^Jju^ij^i'-to^ 


The  haze  of  distance  dims  the  horizon  of  the  Past,  and  the  noon- 
day sun  of  time  gives  a  false  glare  to  the  Present ;  so  that  strong  in- 
deed, naj,  all-seeing,  must  be  that  eje  that  can  comprehend  the 
Present  and  the  Past  in  their  true  relations.  We  compare  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  with  those  of  our  fathers,  and  are  too  prone  to  judge 
of  them  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  pedant  will  point  you  to  the 
vigorous,  glowing  fancy  of  a  primitive  age,  and  with  exultation  ask 
you  to  equal  that  in  your  modern  poems.  The  man  of  science  will 
point  you  to  the  railroad,  and  the  cotton  mill,  the  telegraph  and  the 
printing  press,  and  with  conscious  superiority  ask, — what  can  antiquity 
boast  equal  to  this?  Both  may  be  right,  and  both  wrong.  The 
Present  is  the  child  of  the  Past,  and  with  its  innovations  and  pro- 
scriptions, it  improves  or  degenerates  from  its  parent ;  it  retains  some 
of  its  good  and  some  of  its  evil ;  and  it  is  well  for  any  age,  if  in  the 
aggregate,  it  is  a  little  better  than  the  preceding. 

We  Americans  are  peculiarly  prone  to  boast  of  our  wonderful  ad- 
vance, not  only  in  mechanic  arts,  but  even  spiritually.  We  glory  in 
our  liberality  of  sentiment ;  when,  were  we  to  examine,  we  mighty 
perhaps,  find  it  to  be  the  effect  of  a  want  of  the  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness of  our  fathers,  rather  than  any  new-bom  light  of  toleration* 
Where  there  is  life-earnestness,  there  will  be  a  most  uncompromis- 
ing spirit  of  intolerance^  We  have  often  met  in  prose  and  poetry 
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somethiog  like  this. — ''were  one  of  the  Puritans  raised  from  his  repose 
to  the  hurrj  and  bustle  of  the  present  time,  and  shown  the  vast  whirl- 
pool of  modern  improvements,  our  immense  territory,  our  commerce, 
our  manufactures,  our  numerous  comforts,  he  would  return  to  his 
grave  full  of  wondering  admiration."  Could  the  stay  of  our  friend  be 
prolonged,  he  would  surelj  find  some  other  features,  which  would 
mellow  his  admiration  with  a  tinge  of  sadness,  and  give  him,  perhaps^ 
a  juster  estimate  of  his  children's  greatness. 

Our  father  has  alreadj  examined  the  machinery  of  jour  workshop, 
let  us  now  show  him  its  spiritual  machinery.  Let  him  see  if  he  who 
presides  over  all  this  material  power,  has  increased  as  much  in  man- 
hood, as  in  wealth  and  opportunity.  He  finds  him  much  better  versed 
in  the  news  and  opinions  of  the  day,  than  men  of  the  same  station  in 
his  own  time,  and  his  tongue  much  more  fluent  and  polished  for  de- 
bate ;  and,  at  first  view,  his  opinions  also  seem  beautiful ;  he  would 
have  the  tenderest  care  for  the  rights  of  all ;  for,  according  to  him, 
*'  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal ;"  but  as  he  unfolds  his  views,  our 
friend  finds  into  what  this  maxim  has  led  the  man.  He  has  lost  the 
most  noble  trait  of  humanity,  reverence  for  what  is  higher  than  him- 
self; he  has  first  lost  his  reverence  for  God  and  his  revelation,  and 
consequently  his  contempt  for  men  and  their  institutions. 

Are  we  not  free  and  equal,  and  shall  a  few  statesmen  lead  us  by  the 
nose  whither  they  think  best  ?  Are  we  not  free  and  equal,  and  shall 
the  poor  unfortunate  murderer  be  himself  murdered  for  his  misfoi^ 
tune  ?  Are  we  not  free  and  equal,  and  shall  a  set  of  bigots  dictate 
to  us  the  terms  of  salvation  ?  Thus  our  Father  hearing  the  Magis- 
trate, the  Law,  and  the  Priest  blasphemed,  thinks  the  man  ought  to 
be  hung,  or  at  least  whipped  and  set  in  the  pillory,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  be  a  "  beneficent  whip,"  which  if  not  able  to 
inspire  an  ignoble  soul  with  reverence,  should  yet  make  it  feel  its  in- 
feriority by  fear. 

Time  was  in  New  England  when  every  child,  whom  the  minister 
passed  in  the  street,  took  oW  its  hat  in  token  of  respect ;  at  present, 
they  would  more  probably  treat  him  as  the  children  of  old  did  Elisha. 
The  change  is  lamentable  ;  for,  men  of  reverent  heart  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  without  which  society  cannot  long  exist,  but  will  purify  and 
become  an  archie,  and  amidst  strong  convulsions,  must  be  bom  again. 
Our  safety  now  seems  to  depend  on  those  men  who  by  reverencing 
God,  his  truth,  and  the  talent  he  has  created,  show  that  they  them- 
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selves  are  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence.  And  well  might  the 
Puritan  wonder,  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  admiration,  at  self* 
fltjled  philanthropists,  denouncing  the  Bible  as  a  self-evident  falsehood, 
because  its  stem  justice  accords  not  with  their  code  of  morals,  the 
greatest  ingredient  of  which  is  a  soil,  short  sighted  pity  for  suffering, 
which  examined,  shows  itself  as  the  crueltj  of  the  tiger  under  his 
delicately  colored  robe. 

Another  cause  for  his  wonder,  nearly  allied  to  our  irreverance,  is 
our  want  of  faith.  For  how  can  we  reverence  that  in  which  we 
have  no  faith  ?  If  we  do  not  believe  in  God,  in  human  virtue,  nor 
€ven  in  a  Devil,  what  can  we  respect  but  hypocrisy,  or  fear  except 
physical  suffering.  Yet  there  are  those  who  openly  avow,  and  seem- 
ingly with  truth,  that  they  have  no  faith  in  any  of  these  things.  Said 
a  thriving  young  man  of  business  whom  we  Yankees  should  call  ^mar^, 
"  for  what  does  your  minister  preach  ?"  **  For  the  good  of  his  parish- 
ioners chiefly,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  good  of  his  parishioners  I  He 
preaches  for  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year."  Nor  was  this  a  rare 
specimen  of  our  countrymen  at  the  present  time ;  such  a  spirit  is  get- 
ting to  be  far  too  common  ;  for  what  can  be  more  degrading.  Better, 
far  better,  to  receive  the  religion  of  our  fathers  with  their  simplicity 
and  with  their  superstition,  and  bigotry  even,  than  in  washing  away 
their  dross,  to  lose  with  it  their  pure  gold  also. 

Motes  on  the  ocean  of  Immensity,  transcient  bubbles  on  the  stream 
of  Time,  we  feel  a  strange  sense  of  the  importance  of  our  improve- 
ments, our  greatness ;  wholly  inexplicable,  did  we  not  consider  the 
deceptive  power  o(  habit  and  the  wonderful  talent  we  have  of  magni- 
fying the  material  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual.  The  Power  of 
the  heavens  has  kept  innumerable  suns  and  planets  in  reguUr  motion 
for  ages ;  yet  few  comparatively  feel  at  sight  of  these,  the  awe  and 
admiration  which  they  do  at  the  machinery  of  the  steamboat  or  the 
cotton  mill;  which  seem  to  our  limited  faculties,  complicated  and 
wonderful.  Our  fathers  came  to  this  land  when  the  primeval  forests 
flourished  in  all  their  native  majesty  and  grandeur.  They  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Eternal  sounding  through  the  boughs  of  the  leafy  wood 
^<  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters."  They  saw  his  chastising  hand 
in  the  fierce  and  blood-stained  visages  of  the  native  red-men,  and  with 
humility  and  faith,  they  bowed  to  him  who,  though  Invisible  is  yet 
Eternal  and  Immortal.  We  seem  to  be  in  danger,  now  that  those 
forests  have  fallen  before  our  ax,  those  savages  before  our  aword ;  • 
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DOW  that  we  have  '*  annihilated  Time  and  Space,*'  and  have  called  in 
giant  steam  to  fabricate  clothes  for  the  bodj  and  letters  for  the  mind ; 
of  ialling  down  and  worshiping, — not  Grod,  but  the  Devil,  and  that  the 
worst  of  devils.  Self;  forgetting  that  each  pound  of  power  that  we  use, 
is  a  part  of  Almightj  Power. 

Our  irreverence  and  want  of  faith,  both  proceed  from  a  distaste  to 
justice.    "  The  heart  goes  before  the  head." 

(*  Donbt  IB  the  eteraal  shade  by  Eril  cast ; 
The  Vision  and  the  Faculty  Dirine 
Fall  when  the  spirit  o'er  its  Empire  vast 
Thrones  Appetite  and  Crime.'* 

We  first  love  nothing  but  the  material  world,  and  then  believe  in  noth- 
ing else.  We  first  dislike  virtue  and  then  have  no  faith  in  divine 
justice.  With  what  feelings  must  the  Puritan,  imbued  as  he  is  with  a 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  Bight,  look  on  Universalism,  Abolitionism, 
Anti-hanging,  and  all  those  is»w,  which  have  for  their  prime  object 
the  extermination  of  pain,  whether  suffered  deservedly  or  unjustly. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  some  of  the  most  prominent  reforms  and 
see  of  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are,  whether  they  proceed  from 
a  love  of  justice,  of  right  dealing  between  man  and  man,  or  if  they  are 
not  the  effect  of  a  cowardly  fear  of  pain. 

The  Anti-Slavery  reform  is  the  most  prominent  at  the  present  time. 
Let  us  see  on  what  grounds,  those  most  actively  engaged  in  it,  stand. 
Are  they  candid  and  impartial,  desiring  to  see  justice  done  to  all 
parties  ?  Or  are  they  not  rather  one-eyed  men,  who  can  see  no  good 
in  the  slave-holder,  no  degradation  in  the  slave  ?  Are  we  not  free 
and  equal,  and  shall  not  the  ignorant  and  degraded  African  be  held  in 
equal  esteem  with  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  of  the  age  ?  No ! 
Almighty  God  has  made  men  to  differ  in  respectability  and  station 
^'  as  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory, ^'  and  he  does  not 
know  his  duty  to  mankind  who  regards  all  alike  ;  reverencing  none,  he 
will  despise  all.  The  history  of  the  anniversaries  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  last  spring,  gives  us  the  very  essence  of  this  spirit,  in  its  per- 
fection. The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Webster  could  not  be  spok- 
en of  in  terms  too  opprobrious  for  these  fanatics,  because  these  did 
not  spend  their  whole  strength  in  resisting  an  evil  upon  which  thej 
had  looked  till  their  eyes  had  grown  to  it,  and  it  seemed  to  fill  immen- 
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sitj.     Thank  God   he  has  never  permitted  any  evil  to  attain  quite 
that  magnitude. 

A  reform  which  we  like  still  less,  is  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Some  of  us  have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  sensibility,  that  we 
cannot  bear  that  bad  men  should  suffer,  though  the  suffering  of  socie- 
ty from  their  crimes  be  never  so  great.  Our  conscience  is  palsied  and 
our  benvolence  nervous  and  wild  almost  to  insanity.  A  most  la- 
mentable change  from  the  inflexible  justice  and  steady  regard  to  right 
of  the  Puritan,  to  the  sick  sentimentality  and  short-sightedness  of  the 
modem  New  England  reformer. 

What  wonder  is  it  that  crime  should  increase,  when  any  insignifi- 
cant person  can  gain  the  sympathising  voices  and  pens  of  thousands, 
by  the  commission  of  crime,  who  would  not  so  much  as  have  glanced 
their  eyes  at  him,  were  he  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen.  We 
have  often  thought,  while  hearing  of  the  poor  debtor,  the  poor  prison- 
er, or  the  poor  slave,  that  it  would  be  well  sometimes  to  give  a 
thought  to  the  poor  creditor,  the  poor  public,  and  the  poor  master. 
Wickedness  is  not  to  be  loved,  because  it  is  weak ;  nor  goodness  to 
be  blasphemed,  because  it  is  powerful ;  for  power  is  not  always  injus- 
tice, nor  is  helplessness  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  worth. 

The  feeling  of  our  fathers  was  different.  They  felt  that  there  was 
an  evil  greater  than  human  suffering  ;  there  was  a  law  for  which,  if 
broken,  no  human  suffering  could  atone ;  and  if  their  sense  of  the  mag- 
esty  of  the  law  led  them  sometimes  to  be  too  severe,  it  was  a  severi- 
ty growing  from  a  healthy  and  vigorous  public  conscience,  and  was 
far  better  than  the  pale,  sickly  philanthropy  of  the  modern  New  Eng- 
lander.  We  love  sometimes  to  look  back  and  contrast  the  devotion 
and  zeal,  (perhaps  mistaken)  which  led  the  former  to  hang  the  Qua- 
kers, with  the  luke  warmness  of  the  present  time,  which  feels  no 
jealousy  except  for  its  purse,  no  devotion  except  to  Mammon. 

But  we  would  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  those,  who  in  looking  at 
the  greatness  of  the  mighty  dead,  can  see  no  good  in  the  living.  The 
Puritan  would  see  in  this  generation,  much  to  encourage  him,  aside 
from  tools,  toleration  and  reforms.  He  would  find,  though  we  had 
vibrated  like  the  pendulum  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  where  he 
had  stood,  that  there  was  still  a  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the  cen- 
ter of  truth.  Here  and  there,  on  the  horizon  of  the  spiritual  night, 
he  would  see,  though  obscured  by  clouds  of  sensuality,  bursts  of  splen- 
dor from  a  dawning  sun  of  truth,  clouds  of  ancient  wrong  slowly 
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breaking  up  and  the  morninji:  stars  of  heaven  ''dim-twinkling 
through  ;^*  and  amongst  those  sitting  in  this  darkness,  a  few  noble 
souls  who  can  see  and  distinguish  this  true  light  from  the  false  me- 
tors,  which  deceived  thousands  for  so  long  a  time. 

Our  vast  territory  with  its  great  facilities  of  interooarse,  the  gener- 
al dissemination  of  knowledge  and  more  than  all,  the  religious  spirit 
created  in  our  hearts  by  our  fathers,  all  speak  in  a  language  not  to 
be  mistaken,  **  Behold  old  things  are  passed  awaj  and  all  things  are 
become  new."  Every  age  is  a  transition  from  the  old  time  to  the 
new,  but  ours  seems  to  be  so  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  we  young 
men  of  the  rising  generation  are  to  make  it  r  transition  either  to  the 
worship  of  Mammon,  to  sentimentality,  anarchy  and  death  in  convul- 
sions, or  to  the  true  spiritual  worship  of  the  one  God ;  to  love  of  truth 
and  honesty  of  life.  Our  course  for  the  last  fifty  years  seems  to 
have  been  like  that  of  a  current  among  rocks  and  rapids.  We 
have  left  the  gentle  inclination,  and  now  hurry  on  directly  forward, 
and  again  wheeling  in  an  eddy,  rush  as  impetuously  with  a  retro- 
grade motion,  till  we  a  second  time  come  round  and  continue  our 
headlong  course ;  then  in  our  thoughtlessness  we  dash  against  some 
rocks  which  checks  us  for  a  moment  and  then  is  forgotten.  But  it  is 
the  nature  of  violence  to  die  young  of  very  fatigue.  The  roaring 
flames  may  consume  the  forest  in  a  few  hours,  but  the  silent  power 
which  causes  the  oak  to  grow,  must  work  for  centuries  to  repair  the 
loss.  We  too  are  burning  the  rubbish  of  antiquity  in  order  to  prepare 
the  seed-field  of  time  for  a  harvest,  fitting  for  the  future.  Let  it  be 
good  seed,  well  sown.  Each  can  bring  one  devout  heart  to  the  work, 
in  which  way  only,  can  a  millenium  of  any  sort  be  achieved.  That 
we  are  in  a  transition  state,  renders  it  extremely  diflicult  to  compare 
impartially  the  Past  with  the  Present,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  their  relative  worth.  But  one  thing  is  clear,  that  it  is  for  the 
youth  now  to  determine,  whether  the  dawn  shall  burst  forth  into  the 
splendor  of  the  rising  day  and  light  of  the  world,  or  shall  turn  to 
ruddy  lightnings  and  a  storm  of  destruction  and  death. 
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FLORINE.  /2lHj^<^  c^ 


**  He  called  her  by  the  familiar  epithets  of  the  old  endearment,  bnt  she  only  an- 
ewered  him  by  sobs — ^wildly,  passionately.  She  kissed  his  hands,  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  but  Toice  was  gone. — ZanonL 

Oh  take  her  gently  in  thine  arms, 

And  press  her  to  thy  breast, 
Let  every  by-gone  term  of  Love 

In  kindness  be  expressed — 
In  deep  and  tender  thonghtfnhiess, 

Oh  speak  to  her  in  tones 
Of  the  old  and  sweet  endearment, 

That  her  heart  most  fondly  owns. 


Yes  1  press  her  to  thy  heart  of  hearts, 

So  trusting  is  she  now— 
So  wildly  do  those  burning  lips 

In  kisses  meet  thy  brow  ; 
So  tenderly  those  sweet  eyes  shine 

So  earnestly  thro'  tears, 
That  they  could  blot  away  the  grief 

And  bitter  fault  of  years. 


She  is  thinking  of  the  olden  time 

When  she  was  but  a  child, 
When  with  those  deep  and  tearful  eyes 

Into  her  heart  you  smiled ; 
She  is  thinking  how  her  bosom  then 

Beat  wildly  when  yon  came. 
And  how  her  life,  her  soul,  her  thought 

Grew  sickened  at  your  name. 


She  thinks  perchance  how  silent  hours 
Were  dreamed  in  your  embrace — 

Without  a  word  of  passion 
Bare  the  beaming  of  your  fitoe— 
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And  her  heart  is  smiting  bitterly, 
And  her  spirit  wildly  yearns 

For  those  words  of  old  endearment 
When  the  sweet  old  lore  returns. 


-Thou  knew'st  she  loved  thee  truly, 
When  first  in  by-gone  years 

Her  childish  mirth  grew  saddened, 
And  her  love  shone  forth  in  tears — 

For  a  heart  that  ever  smileth 
Ne'er  knows  the  blissful  pain, 

Of  one  that  doubts  its  maddening  joy- 
To  trust  and  doubt  again. 


Once  more  on  its  old  resting  place 

That  erring  head  is  laid, 
Once  more  that  heart  beats  wildly. 

Of  its  own  sweet  thoughts  afraid, 
Once  more  those  eyes  beam  trustiogly 

And  gase  far  in  thine  own — 
And  words  of  pleading  gentleness 

For  colder  words  atone. 


Think  lightly  of  the  weary  years 

That  pressed  upon  thy  heart. 
And  only  think  and  only  feel 

How  blessed  now  thou  art— 
Oh  weep  for  very  joyfulness, 

And  love  as  ne'er  before 
Thou  lov'dst  in  those  untried  days — 

The  trustless  days  of  Yore. 

W.  M«  B. 
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A  NATION'S  MONUMENT.  oVtv>^  W  .  ^'h^u^.fu^.^r^ 


Time,  in  its  wasting  march,  has  spared  few  monuments  of  former 
times.  It  has  left  us,  here  and  there,  a  fallen  pillar ,~a  ruined  tem- 
ple,— a  crumbling  pyramid.  Few,  even  of  these  memorials  remain, 
poor  substitutes  as  they  are  for  the  enduring  monuments  which,  it  is 
alike,  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  leave  for  posterity. 

Nations  have  no  more  right  than  individuals,  to  live  to  themselves. 
The  lessons  taught  them  by  experience — the  record  of  their  struggles 
in  the  cause  of  man, — the  history  of  their  great  deeds,  are  the  right- 
ful inheritance  of  all  times.  To  hand  down  this  inheritance^  is  the 
duty  of  a  nation  and  the  purpose  of  its  monuments. 

But  what  lessons  do  the  monuments  of  Egypt  teach  ?  Of  what 
deeds  of  greatness  do  they  remind  us  ?  The  traveler  muses  over 
those  strange  inscriptions, — he  gazes  upon  those  stupendous  struo- 
tures, — he  wanders  among  the  palaces  of  the  dead.  But  those  inscrip- 
tions are  unintelligible  ;  the  pyramid  is  silent ;  no  voice  comes  forth 
from  the  lips  of  those  sleeping  millions.  The  traveler  is  sad, — not 
because  one  nation  has  shared  the  common  fate  of  all,  but  be- 
cause it  has  passed  away  and  left  no  lesson  for  man.  It  has  perished, 
— its  influence — its  history — its  moral  lessons — all  are  gone  and  it  is 
nothing  but  mockery  to  leave  behind  those  piles  of  granite.  The  up- 
heaving earthquake  may  toss  those  proudest  structures  of  swallow 
them  up  forever.  The  lightnings  of  Heaven,  the  storm  and  the  tem- 
pest, may  shatter  them  in  fragments,  or  they  may  remain  only  to 
crumble  before  the  silent,  but  resistless  assaults  of  Time.  And  even 
if  they  still  survive,  such  monuments  fail  of  any  worthy  end. 

There  is,  however,  one  monument  which  will  not  only  endure,  but 
which  will  also  answer  the  great  ends  for  which  a  monument  is  desir- 
able ;  and  that  is,  a  literature  deserving  to  endure, — a  literature  built 
upon  truth  and  reared  by  patient  toil  and  earnest  thought.  The  na- 
tion which  leaves  such  a  literature,  leaves  a  monument  which  will 
bear  to  all  after  ages  the  record  of  that  nation's  greatness  and  glory. 

Such  t  -nrsnt  Greece  has  left.     Her  works  of  art,  still  mag- 

Dificenttl:  '    are  not  her  real  monumeots.  Those  wooderful 
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ruins  have  indeed  a  magic  power  over  the  mind,  and  among  those 
mouldering  ruins,  the  scholar's  heart  kindles  with  glowing  enthusiasm. 
But  this  power  comes  from  another  source.  Her  literature  is  the 
real  monument  of  Greece,  and  this  it  is  which  invests  those  ruins 
with  whatever  of  interest  they  possess.  It  is  Grecian  literature, 
which  has  peopled  every  hill  and  vale,  every  grove  and  streamlet  of 
that  classic  isle,  with  forms  of  beauty,  while  over  lands,  upon  which  na* 
tare  has  lavished  the  same  rich  gifts,  brood  only  desolation  and  death. 
It  it  Grecian  literature,  which  gives  life  to  the  fallen  ruin  and  bids 
the  crumbling  pillar  speak.  It  is  Grecian  literature,  which  calls  op 
from  their  graves  the  mighty  dead,  which  reveals  to  us  their  forms, 
robed  in  the  garments  and  radiant  with  the  glory  of  immortality,  and 
bids  us  commune  with  their  great  undying  spirits. 

Those  words  of  eloquence,  which  two  thousand  years  ago,  held  in 
check  the  Macedonian  invader,  still  fire  the  souls  of  freemen  and  send 
dismay  to  the  hearts  of  tyrants.  The  pages  of  the  Greek  historian  are 
yet  full  of  warning  and  instructive  lessons,  and  their  steady  light  still 
shines  clearly  around  the  perilous  pathway  of  nations.  The  lofiiest 
strains  of  Poetry,  that  have  ever  charmed  a  listening  world,  have 
been  but  the  vibrations  of  that  chord,  first  struck  by  the  hand  of  him, 

"  Who  wandered  *erBt  from  Chic's  rocky  ic^lc." 

These  works  constitute  the  real  monument  of  Greece.  When  her 
last  temple  shall  lie  in  ruins  and  her  last  pillar  shall  have  fallen,  this 
memorial  will  survive.  When  the  monuments  she  has  leA,  hewn 
from  the  living  rock  shall  all  have  crumbled,  there  will  remain  thai 
other  monument  hewn  from  living  thought.  This  shall  go  not  with 
"  the  cloud-capt  towers, —  the  gorgeous  palaces, —  the  solemn  tem- 
ples ;"  and  its  influence,  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  the  glory  it  commemo- 
rates, shall  go  not  even  with  "  the  great  earth  itself.'* 

Such  is  the  only  monument  which  can  perpetuate  the  name  and  the 
glory  of  our  own  country.  We  may  not  hope  that  ours  will  form  an 
exception  to  the  universal  rule,  that  nations  are  not  destined  to  im- 
mortality. But  we  may  hope  that,  when  this  glorious  fabric,  even 
now  rocking  to  its  center,  shall  be  shattered  in  ruins,  there  will  re- 
main a  literature  which  will  be  at  once  our  country's  highest  glory 
and  the  world^s  richest  inheritance.  We  have  a  language  vibidi 
promises  to  carry  its  literature  to  all  nations  and  all  timea^ — a  lun- 
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guage  inseparably  connected  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  and  destined 
in  all  human  probability,  to  be  spoken  by  countless  millions,  who  shall 
people  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  throng  the  shores  of  the 
Columbia. 

Here  is  the  great  work  of  American  scholars.  They  are  called 
upon  to  be  the  builders  of  this  monument ;  and  it  depends  upon  them 
whether  it  shall  be  built  of  the  frail  materials  of  a  day,  or  of  the  en- 
during adamant,  around  which,  in  after  ages,  aU  nations  shall  gather 
to  read  lessons  of  instruction  and  wisdom* 

J.  H.  T. 


THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY.        ^1-^^^^  . 


**  Now  I  hold  that  a  man  should  live  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  hy  aathority,  and 
not  either  by  recompense  or  favor.  The  knot  that  binds  mo  by  the  laws  of  courtesy, 
pinches  me  more  than  that  of  legal  constraint."— -i/ontafV^n/'s  Essays, 

It  is  the  peculiar  work  of  genius  in  every  age  to  separate  the  real 
from  the  sham — to  penetrate  through  the  Protean  forms  of  actualized 
life,  down  to  its  immutable  essence.  Thought,  in  its  highest  exercise, 
invariably  t^nds  to  simplicity ;  it  unmasks  imitation — ^lops  off  the  ez- 
cresences  of  custom — strips  falsehood  of  its  stolen  comeliness,  and 
pushes  back  truth  through  all  its  emerging  channels  to  its  simple  and 
vital  unity.  "  All  genius,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  metaphysical,  because 
the  ultimate  end  of  genius  is  ideal,  however  it  may  be  actualized  by 
incidental  and  accidental  circumstances." 

In  glancing  over  the  face  of  society,  we  find  it  abounding  in  formsi 
and  rites,  and  canonized  customs,  which  the  mass  of  men  bow  down 
and  worship,  as  the  true  life.  By  these  conventional  standards 
they  gauge  their  consciences,  shape  their  opinions,  and  mete  out  the 
bitterness  of  their  anathemas.  Their  mental  optics  are  too  narrow  in 
their  rartge,  to  reach  broader  or  deeper  than  the  mere  casual  facts 
vrhich  chance  first  to  fill  their  angle  of  vision;  these  become  their 
rule  of  faith — the  iron  pale  which  bounds  their  sympathy  and  charity 
for  men. 
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It  is  said  that  Chalmers  and  Carlyle,  at  their  first  meeting,  parted 
in  motnal  disgust ; — a  longer  acquaintance  enabled  them  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  idiosjncracies  of  individual  character,  and  thej  became 
personal  friends  and  mutual  admirers.  There  are  some  men  who  are 
unable  to  distinguish  tJiemselves  from  universal  truth ;  it  occurs  to 
them  that  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  tastes,  should  become  the  uni- 
versal standard  by  which  all  men  should  think,  feel  and  judge.  Thej 
have  no  power  to  abstract  reality  from  their  own  individual  conscious* 
ness.  Having  cornered  up  on  their  cranial  premises,  some  poor,  lone, 
shivering  idea,  they  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  glory 
of  the  capture. 

Such  minds  can  form  no  conception  of  a  standard  of  right,  but  as  a 
rigid  abstraction  and  a  lifeless  dogma,  having  no  pertinence  to  the 
universal  nature  of  things,  but  striking  the  world  in  a  tangent  at  one 
point,  and  forsaking  all  the  rest  to  eternal  discord  and  reprobation. 
Times  and  seasons  they  regard  not  The  fathers  of  the  Revolution 
must  be  stretched  on  the  rack  of  morality  erected  by  a  modern  Peace 
convention,  and  ^'  glorious  democracy  "  is  the  only  political  panacea 
for  lawless  barbarism,  as  well  as  the  highest  stage  of  civilized  intelli- 
gence. The  Senator  of  Marshfield,  as  he  lately  stood  at  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  felt  the  mighty  convulsions  along  its  thousand  arteries, 
grasping  the  interests  of  centuries  in  his  giant  intellect,  as  he  spoke 
words  of  peace  and  generous  concession,  some  would  judge  by  the 
narrow  standard  of  local  prejudice,  and  load  with  the  reproaches  of 
cringing  servility.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  profound  thinker,  ^  All 
extremes  are  error ;  the  reverse  of  error  is  not  truth  but  error,  truth 
lies  between  these  extremes."  Nor  is  this  spirit  of  ostracism  against 
our  fellows  confined  to  ethics  alone,  but  pervades  every  department  of 
thought,  and  modifies  all  the  common  judgments  of  men  and  things. 
Why  must  we  ever  be  passing  sentence  upon  our  neighbors  according 
to  our  own  subjective  vision  and  feelings  ?  Why  can  not  we  have  the 
magnanimity  of  soul  to  leap  the  paltiy  inclosure  of  our  own  individ* 
ual  biases,  and  judge  our  friend  by  himself  and  not  by  ounelff  To 
subserve  His  own  omniscient  purposes,  the  Author  of  Life  has  scat- 
tered His  mental  gifts  among  men  with  an  unequal  hand — to  one  this, 
and  to  another  that — but  all  things  end  in  a  common  center.  None 
can  say  to  the  other,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  for  each  has  his  great 
life-work  to  accomplish,  to  fill  up  the  grand  design  of  the  Infinite. 
Why  then  should  each  denounce  his  opposite  in  the  convei^bg  system 
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of  human  life  ?  Why  should  the  philosopher  decry  the  poet  as  a 
useless  dreamer,  and  the  poet  the  philosoplier  as  barren  and  unsjm- 
pathising  ?  Why  should  the  visionary  denounce  him  of  weaker  faith 
and  surer  tread?— each  has  his  mission,  and  the  world  could  spare 
them  neither.  Is  there  not  room  for  Plato  and  Bacon,  Locke  and 
Coleridge,  in  philosophy  ?  Have  the  ideal  and  the  practical  no  af- 
finity in  human  nature  ?  Is  there  not  room  for  Escyhlus  and  Sophocles 
in  the  stern  and  beautiful  of  Grecian  tragedy ;  for  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  Pope  and  Byron,  in  the  sublime  and  pathetic,  the  rhyth- 
mical and  imaginative,  of  English  poetry  ?  Must  Paul  and  James  be 
exclusive  of  each  other  in  Christian  doctrine ;  or  Calvin  and  Chan- 
fling  in  the  spirit  of  their  polemics?  The  truly  great  soul, 
like  the  bard  of  Avon,  is  *'  myriad-minded,"  able  to  see,  and  willing  to 
recognize  truth  in  all  its  varying  forms,  and  trace  it  back  to  its  unity 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Mind. 

Why  is  society  filled  with  bitterness  and  misanthropy,  friend- 
ships poisoned,  and  man  distrustful  of  his  fellow  man  ?  I  am  not 
taken  as  I  am,  but  as  I  appear  ; — some  protruding  idiosyncracy, 
some  unlucky  external,  fills  the  retina  of  the  beholder,  and  straight- 
way his  heart  is  closed  to  charity.  Why  can  not  heart  com- 
mune with  heart,  in  the  naked  freedom  which  God  gave  them,  re- 
pulsed by  no  distrusting  bigotry,  and  freed  from  the  iron  formulas  of  a 
conventional  creed  ?  It  was  remarked  by  those  who  listened  to  Lord 
Chatham,  that  there  seemed  something  finer  in  the  man  than  any  thing 
which  he  said.  To  compass  the  full  worth  of  any  friend,  I  must  go 
back  of  the  casual  word  and^the  casual  deed;  behind ^the  outward 
seeming  of  his  individuality,  there  throbs  a  spirit  broad  as  humanity, 
and  unsearchable  as  theressence  of  its  Maker.  We  can  ill  aflTord  to 
be  misanthropists  as  we  journey  through  this  dark  pilgrim-land ;  we 
have  need  of  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  that  gushes  from  the  un- 
trammeled  life  of  humanity ;  speak  kindly  to  thy  erring  brother,  for 
his  frailties  are  many,  and  his  faith  is  weak,  and  thy  cold  distrust  is 
chilling  his'  soul.  Let'us  smooth  for  one  another  the  thorny  path  of 
life's  weariness  and  gloom,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  shall  all  lie  upon 
a  level  in  the  grave. 


Much  is  said  and  written  of  the  respective  claims  and  merits  of 
different  authors ;  and  some  have  deemed  it  possible  to  comprise  in  a 
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set  of  rhetorical  rules,  the  constituent  requisites  of  good  writing,  which 
should  apply  with  a  Procrustean  in  variableness,  to  all  the  changing 
moods  and  phases  of  human  thought     But  it  has  ever  been  tbe  pre- 
rogative of  genius  to  overleap  the  barrier  of  forms,  and  in  everj  age 
it  has  made  sad  havoc  with  the  polished  and  symmetrical  rules  of  a 
mechanical  criticism.     The  brotherhood  of  letters  is  a  genuine  repub- 
lic, and  repels  with  a  jealous  indignation  any  encroachment  upon  its 
legislative  right  to  determine  its  own  mental  laws.     Rules  of  rheto- 
ric are  the  product  of  thought,  and  not  the  necessary  condition  of  its 
exercise.     Critics  have  begun  to  despair  of  being  able  to  confine  the 
power  and  subtlety  of  genius  within  the  straight  jacket  of  rhetorical 
statutes.     Thought,  and  not  language,  is  the  measure  of  intellectual 
life.     And  yet  the  world  has  played  strange  games  with  the  little  ar- 
ticle of  words.     The  satirical  remark  of  Tallyrand,  that  men  employ 
language  to  conceal  their  ideas,  we  have  always  regarded  as  quite  too 
charitable  a  construction  to  put  upon  the  vacuity  that  lurks  under  a 
vast  amount  of  current  jargon.     Words  in  their  invention  and  legiti- 
mate office,  to  use  an  expression  of  Wordsworth,  are  the  *'  incarna- 
tion of  thought ;"   they  are  an  exact  and  complete  embodiment  of  the 
mental  exercises  ;  embracing  no  more  nor  no  less.     Hence  that  wri- 
ter is  perfect  in  his  kind,  who  fully  means  what  he  says.     Styles  in- 
deed greatly  differ  in  elegance,  point,  and  copiousness  ;  but  what  we 
complain  of  in  a  bad  author,  is  not  so  much  the  kind  and  arrangement 
of  his  words,  as  their  want  of  a  perfect  adequacy  to  express  the  man. 
Emerson  has  defined  the  poet  as  the  word-maker;  and  his  peculiar 
power  to  charm  and  sway  the  minds  of  men,  he  ascribes  to  the  origi- 
nality and  vitality  of  his  language — his  words  being  coined  exactly  to 
himself,  and  completely  permeated  and  interfused  with  the  energy  of 
his  own  spiritual  nature.     Here,  if  we  mistake  not,  lies  the  secret  of  a 
good  writer. 

Men  of  letters  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — those  whose 
ideas  master  their  style ;  and  those  whose  style  masters  their  ideas. 
The  former  are  men  of  genius ;  the  latter  their  imitators.  The  world 
is  ever  charitable  towards  sincerity  and  naturalness.  Let  it  be  con- 
vinced that  a  man  is  acting  himself,  and  not  playing  a  part,  and  it 
will  overlook  a  multitude  of  sins.  Original  and  earnest  thought  is  too 
rare  a  visitor  to  our  sham-ridden  earth,  to  contend  over-scrupulonsljr 
as  to  the  ceremonies  of  introduction,  ere  we  receive  it  to  oar  hearts 
and  lives. 
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We  can  tolerate  the  stiff  and  pompous  diction  of  Dr.  Johnaon,  in 
reading  his  own  writings,  because  it  is  an  exact /ac  simile  of  his  men- 
tal character — and  our  idea  of  the  man  would  be  incomplete,  if  his 
thoughts  came  to  us  in  any  other  garb.  But  how  sorry  a  figure  do 
his  Lilliputian  imitators  cut  in  the  borrowed  armor  of  the  giant ! 
Thomas  Carlyle  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  high  priest  of  af- 
fectation and  verbal  artifice ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  his  imitators  that 
have  made  him  ridiculous.  They  have  looked  on  and  seen  the  stirring 
power  of  an  earnest  spirit  over  the  thoughts  of  the  age,  and  making 
the  common  mistake  of  mediocrity,  have  thought  to  work  the  wonders 
of  the  magician,  by  stealing  his  fire-words.  Hence  the  world  of  let- 
ters is  overrun' with  these  literary  apes,  pouring  forth  a  mass  of  gal- 
vanized verbiage  glaring  and  bristling  at  every  point  with  huge  cap- 
itals and  disjointed  periods,  and  twisting  their  meagre  ideas  into  all 
sorts  of  uncouth  shapes,  and  spasmodic  movements,  to  juggle  their 
readers  into  a  belief  of  their  amazing  profundity.  Few  minds  have 
the  strength  and  intensity  to  vitalize  an  equal  amount  of  new-coined 
language  with  Carlyle ;  and  as  his  style  is  more  difficult  of  successful 
imitation,  so  none  try  our  patience,  and  outrage  our  taste,  like  those 
who  have  adopted  his  verbal  peculiarities,  without  possessing  his 
genius. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  would  not  have  inferred  that  a  style  is 
good,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  spontaneous  clothing  of  the  mind. 
Naturalness  and  originality  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  studied 
elaborateness  and  artistic  finish  of  composition.  Nor  does  the  defect 
in  a  bad  style,  always  consist  in  an  excessive  use  of  words ;  but  in  a 
want  of  perfect  appropriateness  in  their  application.  Good  writing  is 
what  Coleridge  defined  poetry  to  be,  "  words  in  their  most  proper 
places."  We  may  employ  more  or  less ;  but  whatever  number  we 
summon  to  our  aid  must  be  put  on  service.  There  are  no  supernu- 
xneraries  in  the  verbal  camp  of  a  good  word-general.  Few  writers  of 
the  present  century ,  have  given  evidence  of  more  intense  and  laborious 
effort  in  moulding  their  style,  than  John  Foster — ^yet  few  styles  are 
farther  than  his,  from  the  appearance  of  anything  unnatural  and  arti« 
ficial.  The  strong  and  sturdy  proportions  of  his  mental  character 
are  most  faithfully  depicted  in  his  most  elaborate  periods.  We  can 
almost  feel  the  ponderous  intellect  and  rugged  fancy  of  the  man,  work- 
ing themselves  out  at  every  angle,  through  the  gnarled  clauses,  and 

intertangled  luxuriance  of  his  oaken  English.    Longfellow,  of  all  po- 
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ets,  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  least  imposed  on  by  words.  He  shaves 
down  the  cuticle  of  verbiage  to  the  very  nerves  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment. We  have  known  many  a  young  knight  of  the  quill  en- 
tertain the  greatest  alarm  lest  the  wings  of  his  genius  should  be  crop- 
ped, by  a  too  rigid  revisal  of  the  ^  first  draft."  The  danger  lies  not 
in  improving  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  others. 

There  is  a  stern  edict  in  the  republic  of  letters  against  borrowing. 
He  that  appears  in  his  own  garments,  however  meagre  and  homely, 
will  meet  a  warmer  welcome  than  he  who  comes  decked  in  the  stolen 
splendor  of  princes.  As  God  has  formed  each  individual  character  to 
act  a  distinct  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  so  that  character  clad  in  its 
native  and  undisguised  utterance,  will  present  peculiar  and  original 
attractions,  unpossessed  by  any  others.  It  is  narrow  and  unjust  to 
condemn  our  fellow  because  his  mental  physiognomy  is  not  our  oira. 
Cant  and  plagiarism  are  the  owls  and  bats  of  literature  that  should  he 
hunted  from  its  borders  with  an  unrelenting  criticism. 


THE  APRIL  RAIN.  -3^1^^^. 


It's  all  in  the  dusky  twilight, 
And  I  sit  by  my  window  pane — 

Listening,  half  in  DrenmLand, 
To  the  pattering  April  rain. 

The  trees  stand  out  in  the  green-sward 
With  their  arms  all  grey  and  bare, 

And  ghost-like  their  silvery  branches 
Gleam  thro*  the  dusky  air. 

Ah  me  1  how  drenched  and  heavy 
Hangs  down  each  fiitiful  bow — 

While  a  thousand  hurrying  rain  drops 
Splash  in  the  pools  below. 

The  day  is  forsaken  and  weary, 
And  the  skies  hang  low  and  grey— 

And  never  a  hopeful  star-beam 
Smiles  out  on  the  faded  day. 
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Bot  the  blast  goes  madly  sweeping, 

And  ihc  storm  rings  wild  and  load, 
And  the  lightning^s  purple  edges 

Glare  out  thro*  the  sullen  cloud. 


Oh,  dreams  of  old  affections 
Come  back  to  my  heart  to-night, 

And  throng  my  soul  thro'  the  tempest 
With  gleams  of  some  old  delight. 


Let  sweet  and  remembered  faces, 
Dear  whisperings  scarcely  heard^ 

And  sighs  of  angel  loTed  ones 
In  my  iamoit  soul  be  heard. 


In  the  hurry  and  desolation 
Of  this  pitiless,  beating  rain, 

Bring  back  to  my  soul  the  gricring 
For  those  buried  joys  again ; 


The  gricTing  and  then  the  gladness ^ 
That  like  a  sweet  refrain, 

Bore  back  to  my  heart  the  echo 
Of  those  ranished  joys  again. 


And  my  son]  grows  calm  with  quiety 
And  my  eyes  seem  dim  with  tears^ 

Thro-  whose  calm  and  still  reflection 
The  rainbow  Hope  appears. 


And  the  stars  hare  conie  out  in  Heatea, 

And  hushed  is  the  passionate  rain ; 
Still  I  gaze  thro*  the  trembling  dew  drop* 
That  cling  to  my  window  pane. 
ApnlBd,\SbO.  W.B. 
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HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER.Wcx>^  ^'  ^^''^ 


This  world  is  a  scene  of  contention  and  strife, 

'Tls  filled  with  all  malice  and  woe, 
Dispair  seems  to  say,  there  is  nothing  in  life, 

That's  worthy  of  man  here  below ; 
But  when  gloom  is  thus  holding  its  sway  o*er  the  mind, 

And  the  sool  to  its  sorrow  is  given, 
A  bright  angel  form,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 

Says,  pointing  its  finger  to  heaven ; 
Hope  on!  Hope  evcrl 


The  storm  and  the  billow  dash  wild  o'er  our  bark, 

And  to  death  we  seem  to  be  hurled, 
The  past  is  so  gloomy,  the  future  so  dnrk. 

We  wish  u  0  were  free  from  this  world ; 
But  lo  I  mid  the  tempest  and  gloom  like  the  night, 

The  Rainbow,  in  beauty  is  seen, 
On  iis  arch  is  inscribed  in  fair  lettera  of  light. 

Gilded,  adonied  by  the  sun's  latest  beam, 
Hope  onl  Hope  ever! 


Tho^  clouds  may  envelop  the  sunshine  of  peace 

And  darken  the  joys  of  the  mind, 
Tho'  the  charms  of  life's  pleasures  forever  should  cease 

And  angrily  howl  poverty's  wind. 
Yet  tcmpctiis  are  transient,  and  soon  will  the  snn 

The  storm  laden  clouds  drive  away ; 
As  he  sinks  to  hi;}  rest  when  his  journey  is  done. 

By  his  last  brightest  beam  he  will  say, 
Hope  OQ  I  Hope  ever! 


There  is  not  a  woe  in  this  valley  of  tears. 

There  is  not  n  care  or  a  sorrow, 
No  mortal  was  ever  oppre^^sed  by  his  fears, 
But  that  Hope  lures  on  to  the  morrow ; 
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Near  tho  downcast,  desponding  sho  Emilinglj  stands, 

And  bids  them  arouse  from  their  gloom, 
And  says  as  she  points  to  the  heavenly  lands, 

Mortal !  thy  spirit  lies  not  in  the  tomb, 
Hope  on  I  Hope  erer! 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SOPHISTS-         Kqjik  . 


▲  TALE  OF  THE  FOUBTH  CENTURT. 

CHAP.  I. 
(  Chntinued.) 

Bending  on  one  knee,  and  with  her  hand  in  his,  he  spoke,  too  low 
to  be  heard  by  the  slaves  who  stood  at  a  respectful  distance : 

*'  Myra,  forgive  me,  if  I  spoke  harshly.  That  must  be  good,  which 
you  love.  I  will  try  to  learn  your  faith.  But  ere  you  go,  promise 
me  not  to  yield  to  the  Egyptian,  at  least,  until  a  year  pass  by." 

^  I  cannot  promise,  Glaucon  ;  but  I  will  hot  hasten  to  embrace  his 
plans.  I  am  no  longer  my  own ; — would  that  you  soon  may  un- 
derstand my  meaning.  And  now,  farewell, —  the  God  of  peace  be 
with  you.'' 

"  May  every  god  watch  over  thee,  my  dearest ; — think  not,  I  bid 
thee  farewell  forever ;  I  will  follow  thee  to  Egypt  or  the  remotest 
west ; — nay,  do  not  speak  against  it, — let  me,  at  least,  have  hope." 

She  made  a  signal  to  the  slaves,  and  they  took  up  the  light  burden 
an  I  bore  it  rapidly  along.  The  soldier  stood  gazing  at  the  retreating 
£gures;  as  they  reached  the  turn,  he  saw  the  curtains  still  up  ; — a 
long  veil  flowed  without,  and  a  white  hand  waved  its  farewell.  A 
moment  more,  and  all  was  lost  to  view.  Slowly,  and  apparently  ]o£t 
in  thought,  he  moved  to  the  place  where  his  horse  was  concealed. 
He  l^d  the  steed,a  noble  one,  of  Parthian  breed,  out  into  the  road, and 
mounting,  rode  on  over  the  small  bridge  towards  the  city.     His  horse, 
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restless  under  his  brief  stay  in  the  forest,  phinged  and  champed  the 
bits,  and  drew  a  rough  shout  from  his  rider.     '^  Peace,  thou  fool ! 
Strange,  that  one  hour  should  have  so  changed  me.     How  I  had 
bounded  on  this  road,  if  Mjra  had  been  as  s^ie  was  two  years  ago ! 
How  can  I  meet  this  change  ?    My  good,  old  father ! — 'twould  break 
his  heart  to  have  his  only  son  bring  home  a  Christian  maiden ^'^     He 
was  now  on  the  heavy,  triple-arched  bridge  that  spanned  the  rapid 
Cydnus,  and  before  him  lay  Tarsus.     The  white,  irregular  walls, 
here  and  there  broken  to  the  view  by  waving  olive  groves ; — the 
peaceful  domes  and  dead  silence  of  the  city,  seemed  to  arrest  him ; 
he  checked  his  horse  to  a  walk,  and  bared  his  brow  to  the  breeze 
that  swept  up  from  the  distant  Mediterranean.     "Ambition,"  mused 
he,  "  would  die  here.     Methinks  with  Myra  by  my  side,  I  could  for- 
get the  glories  of  the  court.     And  yet,  to  alter  the  whole  system  of 
ray  life !     These  Christians,  too,  have  no  care  for  the  beautiful  of 
Earth.      They  tear  away  the  fariest  fabrics  of  genius  ;  and  disdain, 
even  the  great  poets  of  old  Greece.     I  wonder  if  Myra  has  forgotten 
the  songs  we  sung,  on  just  such  nights?      She  seemed  lovelier  than 
ever.     I  used  to  call  her,  sportively,  my  Venus  ;  but  the  whole  circle 
of  goddesses,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  the  marble,  cannot  rival  that 
soft,  mild  expression  now.     By  Jove,  the  Egyptian  shall  not  have  her. 
I  will  hear  his  plans  this  night,  and  catch  another  glimpse  of  Myra, 
there."     He  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  soon  reached  the  gates. 
They  were  still  open ;  and  passing  through,  he  rode  straight  up  the 
principal  street.     About  half  way  up  on  his  right  hand,  stood  a  mar- 
ble temple,  with  heavy  Doric  columns.    Apparently,  it  Was  deserted 
alike  by  priests  and  worshipers  ; — but  the  soldier  turning  short  to  the 
right,  rode  round  into  what  seemed  an  open  court  of  a  mansion  that 
was  continuous  with  the  rear  of  the  temple.     He  paused  by  the  side 
of  a  fountain,  whose  waters  sparkled  in  the  moonbeams ; — and,  no 
one  appearing,  dismounted,  and  leading  his  horse,  rapped  at  a  small 
■door  in  the  side  of  a  kind  of  a  turret  that  formed  the  angle  of  the 
building.     The  door  was  presently  opened  by  a  youth :  **  How  now, 
thou  sleeper,"  exclaimed  the  horseman,  '^  must  I  care  for  my  steed  ? 
Where  is  the  priest  ?" 

*•  He  walks  in  the  inner  porch.     Will  you  walk  this  way  ?" 
"Nay,  I  will  find  him.     Do  thou  relieve  my  horse."     He  entered 
the  low  door- way, '  and  taking  a  small  silver  lamp  from  its  socket, 
threaded  the  passages  of  the  house,  till  he  came  upon  a  circular  por- 
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tico,  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  The  moon  had  not  yet 
risen  sufficiently  to  ligiit  the  statues  round  it ;  and  anoth^ir  fountain 
in  the  center  of  the  dusky  space  beneath,  murmured  gently  in  its  ba- 
sin A  figure,  clad  in  long  robes,  advanced  to  meet  him : — "  Who 
intrudes  so  boldly  on  my  solitude  ?" 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  father,  for  my  abruptness — " 

'^  Ah  1  Glaucon,  it  is  thou  ?  Thou  art  welcome.  I  thought  thou 
badsl  been  on  thy  way  ere  this." 

**  I  should  have  been,  father,  hut  for  an  event  that  has  nearly  turn- 
ed the  whole  current  of  my  life." 

**  And  what  so  strange  has  befallen  thee,  my  son  ?  Comest  thou 
for  my  counsel  or  my  aid  ?  The  son  of  my  earliest  friend  shall  com- 
mand both.     Tell  me  thy  story." 

"  Nay,  father,  there  is  much  I  cannot  tell  thee  ;  and  for  the  rest, 
time  presses.  I  come  to  thee  for  aid.  Can'st  thou  procure  me  gui- 
dence  to  the  festal  of  the  christians,  to-night." 

**Thou!  Glaucon; — what  wouldit  thou  with  that  fanatic  throng?" 
asked  the  priest  in  a  sharper  voice  ;  ''  Dost  thou  design  a  union  with 
them  ?" 

The  tone  of  the  last  question  seemed  to  sting  the  soldier.  His  nt- 
trance  was  clear  and  quick  as  he  replied :  ^'  I  am  the  son  of  Libanius, 
father;  are  we  a  christian  stock  ?" 

*^  Nay,  my  son,  I  spoke  hastily ;  but  why  shouldst  thou  seek  the 
lair  of  these  blasphemers?  Hast  thou  reasons  of  state?  Will  thy 
Tisit  help  the  good  cause  ?  Show  me ; — I  am  old,  and  betray  no 
secrets." 

"  Father,  even  while  we  talk,  I  am  losing  the  most  important  hour 
of  my  life.  This  much  I  tell  thee ;  I  go  to  thwart  their  plans,  and 
I  have  need  to  know  them  fully." 

"  But,  my  son,  I  dare  not  send  thee.  How  can  I  answer  to  thy 
sire  for  this  ?  And  dost  thou  know  those  iron  men  ?  Thy  plea  for 
mercy  would  be  scoffed  at,  should  they  find  thee  as  a  spy  on  their 
senseless  rites." 

**  All  this  is  nothing,  father;  I  wear  a  sword  ;  and  a  count  of  the 
Bmpire  fears  not  the  wrath  of  gray-beards  or  of  women." 

**  At  least,  bethink  thee  of  the  scandal  to  thy  rank ; — if  it  get  to  the 
Bmperor's  ears,  thou  art  disgraced." 

'^  Father,  I  pray  you,  do  not  oppose  me  longer.  I  must  be  guided 
to  this  place,  and  that  speedily.    Hast  thou  never  known  in  thy  home 
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beyond  the  sea,  and  in  thy  early  raanliood,  an  object  for  wliich  tboa 
wert  willing  to  peril  name  and  fame  and  even  life?  Dost  thou  not 
keep  \Nitliin  thy  secret  heart,  some  memory  of  uncontrolled  emotions, 
— ^some  record  of  wild,  wayward  actions,  to  whose  hidden  motive  thou 
wilt  allow  no  stranger  access  ?  If  thou  dost  so,  then  have  respect  to 
my  request ;  for  I  tell  thee,  except  I  seek  this  festal,  fame  and  life 
are  less  than  nothing  to  me." 

**  Do  I  remember,  saidst  thou  ?  What  know'st  thou  of  my  youth  ? 
O  !  my  Arcadian  home !  Have  I  forgotten  thee  ?  Thy  voice,  zny 
son,  is  like  a  voice  I  loved  in  youth  ;  she  was  the  sister  of  thy  sire; 
but  for  these  many  years,  she  has  been  sleeping  by  the  blue  lake  in  my 
native  valley ;  and  why  hast  thou  opened  up  that  long-sealed  fountain  in 
my  heart?  Dost  thou  ask  this  for  her  sake  ?  Then  it  is  granted;— and 
yet,  for  her  sake  I  entreat  thee  not  to  go.  Thou  art  much  like  her,  and 
thy  presence  ever  gladdens  me ; — ^'twas  therefore  that  I  kept  thee  here 
and  gained  thy  sire's  consent,  that  I  should  guide  thy  studies.  I  have 
ever  followed  thee  and  joyed  in  thy  success  ; — for  my  sake,  rash  not 
on  this  danger ;— thou  knowest  not  the  spirit  of  these  Nazarenes  ia 
the  troublous  times  the  Emperor  has  brought  upon  them.  Alas! 
but  thou  wilt  go.  These  infidels  have  ever  been  my  bane.  They 
blighted  all  my  hopes  in  youth,  and  'tis  their  hour  of  triumph  still. 
It  is  of  evil  omen,  boy  ;  this  madness  of  thine.  1  see  it ; — I  see  it ; 
it  comes  too  late — no  imperial  favor  can  restore  our  ruined  faith.  The 
gods  have  left  this  world  of  ours.  I  hear  again  the  mournful  oracle 
of  my  native  land.  *  Apollo  hath  no  longer  a  temple  or  a  speaking 
grove.  The  once  beautiful  stream  is  dry.'  Go,  Glaucon,  'tis  the 
decree  of  Fate.  If  thou  return  not  safe,  I  have  yet  power  to  avenge 
thee  ; — here,  take  my  signet ;  if  thou  art  in  peril,  there  is  one  among 
them, — a  barbarian,  but  of  noble  nature ;  he  will  for  my  sake,  do 
thee  kindness ;  he  is  of  Britain,  and  thy  guide  will  show  him  to  thee. 
Di:>iguise  thyself,  if  thou  wilt  thus  rush  on  fate ; — thy  guide  shall  be 
instructed. 

He  pointed  to  a  side  door,  and  the  soldier  awaiting  no  further  inti- 
matiou  hastily  disappeared* 

[to  be  continued.] 
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PEN  AND  INK  SKETCHES  FROM  OLD  GALLERIES.    H. 
CATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON.     /Ut 


\OlxaA^k^\a.a^. 


**Like  ivy,  woman's  love  will  cling 
Too  often  round  a  worthless  thing." 


On  the  bo.som  of  the  putrid  lake,  ivhose  sluggish  surface  never 
yielded  to  the  stroke  of  the  boatman's  oar,  and  above  which  hovers 
the  foul  pestilence  bearing  fearful  disease  on  its  unseen  wings,  will 
the  liilj  unfold  its  petals  and  exhale  its  perfume.  Beneath  the  pois- 
onous swamp  alder,  in  beauty  and  sweetness  the  violet  safely  blooms  ; 
and  from  the  same  spot  where  the  reptile  coils  its  venomous  folds  doth 
the  lark  lift  her  morning  song  of  melodious  praise.  Earth  has  no 
spot  of  desolation  where  some  object  of  loveliness  will  not  appear. 
The  traveler,  who  braves  the  Simoom  and  chases  the  mirage  of  the 
desert,  takes  courage  when  he  thinks  of  the  green  shady  oasis  where  he 
may  rest  his  toil-worn  limbs ;  from  the  eternal  snows  of  Alpine 
summits  he  looks  down  with  delight  on  the  dreaming  plains  of  sunny 
Italy ;  and,  while  the  chafed  billows  break  madly  over  his  reeling 
barque,  he  is  mindful  of  the  quiet  old  homestead,  and  the  stores  of  »^ec- 
tion  treasured  up  for  him  there.  In  the  most  vicious  heart  there  ever 
lingers  some  faint  trace  of  virtuous  feeling  and  generous  intent  Dis- 
sipation may  have  converted  into  an  ogre  the  once  manly  form,  and, 
like  the  loathsome  vampire,  it  may  now  move  to  its  deed  of  darkness 
through  the  midnight  gloom  ;  hate  and  revenge  may  have  gathered 
those  open  features  into  a  rigid  and  repulsive  frown,  still  there  dwells 
^^  the  divmity  within,"  giving  proof  of  its  presence  in  the  occasional 
bursts  of  spontaneous  love,  and  in  the  pangs  and  plaints  of  a  stinging 
remorse. 

Turn  we  now,  where  our  subject  leads,  down  the  silent  vistas  of  the 
shadowy  past.  All  along  do  we  find  ample  proofs  of  the  pleasing 
truth  just  noticed — here  too  has  the  great  Ruler  of  human  fortune, 
propitious  to  our  love  of  the  beautiful  and  good,  caused  bright  shapes 
to  glide  through  the  darkest  eras  of  history,  though  often  but  fleeting 
and  dimlj  visible  to  the  annalist's  eye.    When  the  first  man  had  sin- 
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ned,  and  the  loveliness  of  Earth  began  to  fade  beneath  tbe  bligbling 
curse  of  the  Almightj,  angels  would  come  to  light  up  its  cheerless 
scenes  with  their  heavenly  smiles.  In  the  cities  of  the  plain  dwelt 
virtuous  Lot,  and  when  Ahab  made  Israel  to  sin  there  were  still  re- 
served a  few  faithful  prophets  who  bowed  not  tbe  knee  to  Baal.  We 
have  not,  in  the  present  sketch,  chosen  a  solitary  example  from  pro- 
fane history  by  which  to  illustrate  the  same  position.  In  the  many 
heroic  and  guileless  lives,  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  darkest  and 
most  fearful  acts  of  the  world's  great  drama,  is  our  statement  made 
good  beyond  doubt.  What  Englishman's  heart  does  not  throb  with 
gratitude  and  pride  while  musing  on  the  character  of  Alfred  the 
Great? — who,  on  the  ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Heptarchy,  established 
a  throne  which  has  withstood,  unharmed,  the  repeated  shocks  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  retained  all  its  youthful  vigor  amidst  the  wast- 
ing influences  of  age.  His  genius  rose  during  that  stormj  night 
which  preceeded  the  dawn  of  modem  civilization,  and,  like  the  star 
of  hope,  did  its  steady  light  gleam  over  the  wild  and  roaring  waves 
of  social  disorder.  He  stood  where  two  opposing  surges  met — where 
Keason  for  the  first  time,  on  the  shores  of  Western  Europe,  joined 
battle  with  physical  force  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  Calmly  and 
majestically  did  he  tower  above  the  tempest,  and,  by  the  might  of  his 
intellect,  role  the  billows  which  strove  and  broke  in  the  misty  depths 
below.  As  the  Eddystone  light-house,  that  miracle  of  enterprise  and 
ingenuity,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  construction  is  clenched  more 
firmly  to  its  base  by  the  beating  of  the  waves,  so  did  Alfred  gather 
strength  amidst  the  chafing  sea  of  opposition ;  and,  as  that  noble 
light  throws  its  radiance  far  over  the  hungry  abyss  and  warns  of  the 
breakers  which  skirt  the  coast,  so  did  he  shine  on  the  bosom  of  a  tu- 
multuous age,  and  through  the  long  night  of  barbarism  guide  safely 
the  ship  which  carried  the  hopes  of  a  world. 

But  we  must  leave  these  discursive  paths,  craving  indulgence  for 
having  already  pursued  them  so  far,  and  hasten  on  to  the  lovely  char- 
Bfitev  which  has  suggested  these  hasty  refiections.  Fairer  than  the 
bow  on  the  evening  cloud  its  mild  colors  stand  out  on  the  surface  of 
those  troublous  times  which  mark  the  out-breaking  of  the  English 
Befonnaiion.  And  here  again  do  we  feel  inclined  to  pause  and  take 
a  brief  survey  of  society  in  Europe  at  the  time  when  Henry  YUL 
mounted  the  throve  of  England ;  at  leadt  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
Ae  cotidition  of  woman,  since  otherwise  it  would  be  impoflfiible  Id 
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place  a  ju:"!  estimate  on  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  princess.  The 
age  of*  Chivalry  liad  passed  away  long  before  Catharine  landed  on  the 
f  horee  of  England  ;  the  knight  of  the  Cross  no  longer  went  forth  to 
fight  against  the  InBdel  under  the  guiding  star  of  his  lady's  favor. 
Tiiat  passionate  fondness  for  sworn  obedience  to  the  will  of  some 
chosen  mi?tress,  which  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  middle  ages, 
liad  lost  its  ardor  and  begun  to  languish,  since  the  return  of  the  Cru- 
saders. Only  here  and  there  could  an  instance  of  it  be  found  in  some 
wandering  and  brain-sick  enthusiast ;  and  it  finally  almost  ceased  to 
appear,  after  the  conflict  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Moors, 
and  leveled  the  glory  of  Grenada  in  the  dust.  And  perhaps  it  was  well 
that  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  perished  from  society.  The  importance 
which  it  jrave  to  woman  was  rather  nominal  than  real ;  with  all  the  hom- 
age paid  to  her  beauty,  she  whs  little  more  than  a  menial — *^  a  splen- 
dida  lave."  It  was  some  creature  of  fancy  that  the  warrior  adoi^ 
ed  -whose  charms  he  extolled,  and  under  whose  patronage  he  fought. 
Could  we  rend  away  the  glitter  of  imagination  and  ornate  diction, 
with  which  the  novelist  irnpj\rts  a  power  of  fascination  to  the  most  se- 
rious defects  of  his  medieval  hero  ;  could  we  come  at  the  real  condi- 
tion of  woman  in  those  gaudy  camps  and  courts,  and  see  what  was 
the  protection  and  respect  shown  her,  but  little  should  we  find  to  ad- 
mire in  the  soldier^s  code  of  honor,  and  much  to  mantle  the  cheek  of 
common  humanity  with  shame. 

Reaction  ensued,  as  is  ever  the  case  when  some  prevalent  notion, 
based  upon  fancy,  loses  its  influence  in  the  light  of  events  which  dis- 
close its  real  character.  !Men  began  to  see,  in  the  violation  of  the 
mast  sacred  obligations,  in  the  inroads  made  on  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  family,  and  in  the  loosening  of  all  those  appliances  which 
bind  men  together  for  mutual  sympathy  and  support,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  Chivalry  was  but  a  specious  and  showy  contrivance,  beneath 
which  all  law  might  be  trampled  under  foot  and  the  foulest  misdeeds 
perpetrated  with  utter  impunity.  Fathers  saw  their  sons  fall  daily 
about  them,  the  victims  of  a  passion  as  cruel  and  wanton  as  that  which 
clamored  for  the  blood  of  the  Roman  gladiator  ;  mothers  wept  in  se- 
cret over  the  ravishment  of  budding  virtues  which  had  promised  to 
be  the  solace  of  their  descending  years  ;  and  society  lifted  up  its  sov- 
ereign voice  against  that  law  of  honor  which  served  as  a  cloak  to  Iho 
blackest  dishonor^  and  made  merchandise  of  the  dearest  rights  of  com- 
mon humanity.  But  a  change  from  the  worse  is  seldom  for  the  bet* 
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ter,  especially  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  passion,  and  not  rea- 
son, takes  the  lead  in  reform.  Human  nature,  unrestrained  by  a 
sound  philosophy,  is  prone  to  vacillate  between  extremes,  and  seldom 
rests  at  the  **  golden  mean,"  where  alone  it  can  find  its  true  liap|>iness ; 
and  hence  woman  had  little  to  hope  immediately  from  the  decline  of 
Chivalry.  We  shall  see  to  what  iate  society  doomed  her  next.  Du- 
ring the  enthusiasm  which  kept  up  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders,  the 
royal  cavaliers  in  a  measure  neglected  home  attachments,  and  suffer- 
ed the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  grow  cold  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects. 
Meanwhile  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope  had  greatly  increased, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  upon  their  return  from  the  battlefields 
of  Palestine,  found  it  necessary  by  means  of  every  possible  alliance 
to  fortify  their  kingdoms  and  stay  the  fearful  progress  of  spiritual 
power.  The  age  of  Catharine  was  not  distinguished  from  all  others 
for  diplomacy  and  political  intrigue,  since  these  have  been  prominent 
features  of  every  age  where  iutercouree  has  existed  between  the  peo- 
ple of  different  nations.  But  the  cold  spirit  of  policy,  which  had 
crept  into  the  courts  of  kings  and  the  hearts  of  courtiers  during  that 
period,  seems  most  unnatural  in  contrast  with  the  dazzling  exhibition 
of  enthusiasm  and  religious  zeal  which  immediately  preceeded.  Al- 
liance by  marriage  became  the  most  common  means  by  which  sov- 
ereigns sought  to  strengthen  their  power  at  home  as  well  as  increase 
their  influence  abroad.  This  system  of  policy  soon  grew  to  a  pas- 
sion, and  the  most  abhorrent  and  unnatural  connections  were  formed 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  parties  most  intimately  con- 
cerned. Where  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  n«iture  and  com- 
mon sense,  no  objection  need  be  made  to  the  practice  of  intermarriage 
between  the  heads  of  nations ;  but  here  the  tenderest  affections 
of  the  heart  were  unscrupulously  used  for  binding  together  the  frag- 
ments of  disruptured  kingdoms,  difference  of  age,  character  and  con- 
dition being  wholly  overlooked  in  the  general  haste  to  establish  and 
strengthen  temporal  power ;  and  no  wonder  nature  revolted,  and  chil- 
dren reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  parents'  indiscretion,  in  the  violation 
of  marriage  vows  and  the  constant  jealousies  of  a  faithless  domestic 
life.  Sorrowful  beyond  conception  was  the  lot  of  woman  under  the 
practical  workings  of  such  a  sentiment.  When  she  yields  her  heart 
to  the  object  of  her  choice,  it  is  from  no  mercenary  motive ;  she  has 
no  sympathy  with  that  love  which  is  called  forth  by  circamstances ; 
any  other  than  that  based  on  personal  attractions  is>  in  her  eye,  spnri* 
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rious  ;  nnd,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  deadening  influences,  she 
ever  looks  with  inward  scorn  on  all  attempts  to  traffic  in  that  wealth 
of  affection  which  is  the  aliment  and  the  glory  of  her  nature. 

It  was  to  this  heartless  system  of  policy  that  Catharine  fell  a  vic- 
tim ;  and,  in  the  firm  endurance  of  a  long  life  of  misfortune'  and  neg- 
lect consequent  thereon,  did  she  display  a  character  whose  virtues 
will  ever  claim  the  respect  and  emulation  of  her  sex.  Fortunate  had 
it  been  for  this  noble  lady  to  inherit  the  obscurity  and  freedom  of  the 
peasant  girl;  for  then  had  she  escaped  the  wiles  of  state  intrigue, 
and  amid  the  pleasures  of  a  private  life  felt  the  sweets  of  that  affec- 
tion which  formed  the  very  texture  of  her  deb'cate  mind.  But  thus 
liath  it  ever  been.  The  same  storm  which  uproots  the  pine  and  lays 
Its  glory  in  the  dust,  passess  harmlessly  above  the  lowly  shrub,  and 
leaves  it  to  greet  the  returning  sun  with  a  fresher  coronal  of  bright 
green  leaves.  Catharine  had  been  reared  in  a  country  to  whose 
name  will  ever  be  linked  a  thousand  remembrances  of  all  which 
makes  woman  most  honored  and  loved.  The  charms  of  music,  the 
beauties  of  the  Castilian  tongue,  the  fame  of  Columbus  and  the  splen- 
did virtues  of  his  patron  queen,  have  thrown  an  undying  interest 
about  the  history  of  whatever  relates  to  the  fortunes  of  Arragon. 
We  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  favorite  daughter  of  Isabella  all 
those  gentle  and  amiable  qualities  for  which  the  Spanish  lady  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  so  deservedly  celebrated.  She  had  been 
carefully  educated  in  all  the  observances  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In 
those  majestic  cathedrals,  through  whose  darkened  window  panes  the 
sun  cast  a  sombre  light,  Avhere  the  contrite  worshiper  told  his  morn- 
ing rosary  and  knelt  with  downcast  look  before  the  sacred  crucifix, 
had  the  solemn  pageantry  of  the  Romish  ritual  moved  before  her  guile- 
less mind.  There  had  she  listened  to  the  plaintive  tones  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  the  exulting  strains  of  the  grand  Te  Deum;  there 
fiat  beneath  the  austere  teachings  of  tho  prelate  Ximenes,  and  bow- 
ed daily  with  the  devout  Isabella  at  the  shrine  of  the  suffering  Je- 
sus, until  her  susceptible  nature  yielded  to  the  mysterious  influ- 
ence of  that  religion  which  hath  ever  a  spell  for  the  pensive  and 
trusting  heart.  AVith  a  disposition  naturally  confiding  and  thus  train- 
ed from  earliest  infancy,  Catharine  was  ill-fitted  to  meet  the  dangers 
and  responsibilities  which  awaited  her  maturer  years.  The  tender 
and  unsuspecting  maiden — the  frail  flower  of  Castile — was  destined 
to  feel  ma&y  a  rude  northero^blast,  before  ber  native  gentleness  coald 
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be  subdued  and  the  more  solid  virtues  of  Iier  mind  brought  out. 
Most  patiently  did  slie  ptiss  through  her  bitter  ordeal  at  the  English 
court ;  and  to  the  end  of  her  eventful  life  she  displayed  an  upright- 
ness and  fortitude  of  character  which  were  befitting  the  heroine  of 
those  perilous  tiroes. 

First  betrothed  to  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  she  was  leH;  the  widow  of  that  prince  a  few  months  after 
marriage,  whereupon  her  hand  was  solicited  and  obtained  for  Henry, 
(then  a  lad  of  some  twelve  summei*s  and  six  years  her  junior)  con- 
trary to  the  expressed  wishes  of  both.  From  a  connection  thus  in- 
auspiciously  began,  little  but  misfortune  could  with  reason  be  expect- 
ed ;  and  these  probabilities  were  more  than  justified  in  the  events 
themselves.  It  is  to  the  gmphic  pen  of  Shakespeare  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  most  faithful  delineation  of  her  character  which  has 
reached  our  times.  Most  touchingly  has  he  portrayed  those  scenes  of 
pain  and  grief  through  which  she  passed  during  her  stay  at  the  Eng- 
lish court.  Catharine  was  not  ignorant,  from  the  beginning,  of  the 
slight  hold  she  had  obtained  on  the  affections  of  the  king ;  and  hence 
she  had  recourse  to  all  those  arts,  of  which  woman  is  the  acknowledg- 
ed mistress,  to  restrain  his  wayward  heart  and  bind  it  ri^orc  firmly  to 
her  own.  She  Jost  no  opportunity  of  pro  vinj»  her  loyalty  to  his  will; 
by  every  possible  attention  she  showed  how  completely  her  happiness 
was  bound  up  in  his,  and  bore  all  his  coldness  and  infidelity  with- 
out a  complaining  word  or  a  look  of  reproach  There  was  that  in  the 
even  tenor  of  her  life,  in  her  unaffected  piety  and  ardent  attachment 
to  Henry,  from  which  the  dissolute  monarch  could  not  turn  away  with- 
out feeling  a  pang  of  remorse.  Her  influence  among  the  nobility  was 
silent  and  unobtrusive,  yet  none  the  less  pervading  and  [lowerful. 
She  appears  but  seldom  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  still  her  path  is  dis- 
tinctly marked,  as  the  darkening  foliage  tells  wlicrc  the  hidden  stream 
glides  on  in  its  noiseless  course.  Oh  I  there  is  something  divine  in 
that  noble  fortitude  of  woman  which  can  look  calmly  and  uncomplaiiv 
incrly  on  the  decay  of  her  fondest  hopes.  To  know  that  the  heart 
which  once  melted  at  the  music  of  her  eloquent  words  is  growing  in- 
different and  cold ;  to  feel  those  affections  which  were  wont  to  cling 
80  fondly  to  herself,  one  by  one,  dropping  off  from  their  attachments 
and  stealing  away  elsewhere;  to  sec  the  contracted  brow,  the  averted 
look  and  the  formal  greeting ;  to  hear  the  harsh  word,  the  impatient 
retort  or»  what  is  worse,  no  reply  to  her  whisper  of  love,  and  yet  shed 
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not  a  tear  save  in  secret — it  is  this  delicate  feeling  of  pride  which 
makes  woman  a  suhject  of  mystery  ;  and  man's  ignorance  of  lliat  na- 
tive shyness,  which  liides  and  hroods  over  the  deepest  sorrow,  Iwis  often 
pierced  her  liurt  spirit  with  a  still  keener  grief.  It  is  not  through 
lack  of  sensibility  that  woman  brooks  with  a  show  of  content  his  neg- 
lect who  receives  the  wealth  of  her  heart.  She  hides  the  blow  wliich 
has  been  wantonly  dealt,  and  only  in  the  increasing  paleness  of  her 
cheek  gives  token  of  the  wound  that  bleeds  within.  All  this  did 
queen  Catharine  eudure,  and  in  musings  of  a  kin  with  these  were  her 
lone  hours  passed ;  yet  she  disdained  the  making  of  any  disclosure  to 
her  faithless  lord. 

But  Henry  ventured  too  far  in  his  way  of  alienation  from  this  am- 
iable princess.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  even  woman's  love 
never  goes,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  dares  ])ass  that  line — who  tri- 
fles with  her  affection  until  a  feeling  of  indignation  usurps  its  place  ; 
for  then,  though  it  rend  her  heart,  will  she  smother  the  instinctive 
modesty  of  her  nature  and  vindicate  the  wrongs  she  has  suffered  in 
contempt  of  publicity  and  the  *'  world's  dread  laugh  "  We  can  not 
think  that  the  poet  had  a  less  lovely  than  queen  Catharine  in  mind, 
while  so  aptly  describing  the  sudden  chill  which  came  o*er  her  love 
for  the  unworthy  Henry. 

"  Mny  slighted  woman  turn, 
And.  ns  n  vino  ihu  oak  hnrh  shaken  off, 
Bend  lightly  to  her  tendencies  ngnin  1 
Oh  no  1  by  nil  her  loveliness,  hy  nil 
That  innkcs  lifu  poetry  and  beauty,  no! 
Make  her  a  slave  ;  sti-ni  from  her  rosy  check 
By  need-ess  jealousies;  let  ihe  Inst  si. nr 
Leave  her  a  watcher  by  vnnr  couch  of  pain  ; 
"Wronj;  hir  by  petulance,  suspicion,— all 
That  makes  her  cup  a  bittcme«s.  yet  giro 
One  evidence  of  love,  and  carih  has  not 
An  emblem  of  dcvotedness  like  hers. 
But,  oil !  estrange  her  once,  it  boots  not  how, 
By  wrong  or  silence,  any  thing  that  tells 
A  change  has  come  upon  your  tenderness,— 
And  there  is  not  a  high  thing  ont  of  beavea 
Her  pride  o'er  mastcrcih  not." 

TVhen  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  the  queen  of 
Henry  YIIL,  saw  in  her  maid  of  honor  a  rival  for  the  favor  of  the 
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kins;;  when  the  lust  contrivance  of  her  inventive  love  had  failed,  she 
ceased  to  hope  for  tiie  return  of  her  lord's  affection,  and  sought  means 
of  redress  in  the  resources  of  despair.  She  knew  the  scruples  of 
Henry — that  he  was  by  every  possible  device  goading  on  his  relurt- 
ant  conscience  towards  the  shameful  spot  where  his  passions  had  al- 
re.'idy  arrived ;  bhe  dreaded  the  decision  of  the  Pope  to  whom  he  had 
secretly  applied  for  a  bill  of  divorce,  her  spiritual  adviser  was  the 
crafty  Wolsey,  himself  catering  to  all  the  whims  of  Henry  in  further- 
ance of  his  design  on  the  papal  chair ;  she  saw  herself  a  weak  female 
without  a  protector  in  the  midst  of  a  scheming  court,  till  at  last  she 
overcame  that  delicacy  which  had  so  long  covered  her  injuries,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  influence  of  her  nephew  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Never  did  female  heroism  achieve  a  nobler  deed  than  was 
witnessed  at  the  sitting  of  that  fatal  court,  which  had  met  but  to  sanc- 
tion what  a  wonton  passion  hnd  already  done.  At  the  call  of  her 
name,  Catharine  rose  up  in  the  presence  of  those  haughty  dignitaries 
and  expressed  her  disdain  of  the  charge  preferred  ;  and  then,  bend- 
ing her  calm  look  full  into  the  guilty  face  of  Henry,  she  told  with  aa 
unfaltering  voice  the  story  of  her  wrongs ;  and  never  did  deeper  shame 
and  consternation  overwhelm  a  royal  tribunal  than  when,  at  the  close 
of  her  touching  appeal,  she  passed  with  an  air  of  unutterable  soom 
from  that  hated  presence,  and  sought  consolation  in  the  religious  ex- 
ercises of  her  private  apartments. 

The  marriage  relation  of  Henry  and  Catharine  was  annulled ;  in 
the  strength  of  a  deeper  piety  and  a  calmer  faith  did  that  unfortunate 
lady  pass  what  remained  of  life,  safe  alike  fi-om  the  stratagems  of  am- 
bition and  the  cares  of  state.  Yet  never,  even  to  the  moment  when 
her  pure  spirit  passed  from  the  scene  of  its  struggles,  did  she  breathe 
a  complaint  at  the  ill  treatment  of  Henry.  She  died  in  the  soothing 
trust  that  her  wrongs  were  due  more  to  the  intrigues  of  wily  courtiers 
than  the  waning  affection  of  her  chosen  lord.  The  last  words  she 
was  ever  heard  to  utter  were  addressed  to  him,  and  ran  thus:  "I 
make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  fill  things."  Howev- 
er humiliating  such  an  expression  might  seem  to  her  wounded  pride, 
still  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  sentiment,  since  it  shows  the  constancj 
of  her  devotion,  and  the  noble  generosity  with  which  she  could  for- 
give the  man  of  her  love. 

We  claim  to  be  no  blind  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  woman  ;  histo- 
ryholds  up  the  fact  that  she  has  borne  her  share  in  the  guilt  of  those 
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crimes  which  press  heavily  on  the  world.  And  j'et,  when  we  think 
on  such  characters  as  that  now  dimly  sketched,  smiling  on  in  their 
purity  though  linked  to  baseness,  hiding  deep  in  their  hearts  the  slain 
hopes  of  affection,  and  parsing  off  to  their  rest  amid  the  whisperings 
of  love,  we  are  fain  to  pay  the  tribute  so  delicately  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

"  Ah,  there's  mnny  a  beam  from  the  fonntnin  of  day 
That  to  reach  us  uncloiulcd,  must  pass,  on  its  way, 
Thront!:h  the  soul  of  a  woman  j  and  hers  U  wide  opo 
To  the  hifliience  of  Heaven  as  the  blue  eyes  of  Hope; 
Yea.  a  great  soul  is  hers,  one  that  dares  to  go  in 
To  the  prison,  the  slavehuf,  the  alleys  of  sin, 
And  to  hriiig  huo  each,  or  to  find  there,  some  line 
Of  the  never  completely  out-trampii'd  divine  j 
If  her  heart,  at  high  floods,  swamps  her  brain  now  and  then, 
'Tis  but  richer  for  that  when  the  tide  ebbs  again ; — 
What  a  wealth  would  it  bring  to  the  narrow  and  sour 
Could  ihetf  be  as  a  woman  for  one  little  hour  1'* 
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Let  foke  bodo  wecl  and  strive  to  do  their  best, 
ICac  mair's  required. 

Bum9, 

Contcntit  wi*  little. 

Bums, 

Worthy  Header,  "Doomed," as  weave,  "to  Immortality,"— the  pontic  lan- 
gangc  of  a  contributor— and  with  deathless  renown  flashing  full  in  our  fare, 
we  take  our  pen  to  gossip  wiih  tiiee.  We  have  much  to  say  unto  thee,  and  our 
hearts  are  full,  but "  you  maun  be  content  wi*  little  ;**  for  we  have  struck  our  col- 
ors to  the  Fair  Catharine  of  Arragon,  whose  vl:  tucs  charmed  us  and  whose  suffer* 
ings  unmanned  our  flrmncss,  and  we  could  not  forbear  allowing  her  a  largo  share 
of  our  Tabic.  We  are  glad  we  have  her,— (her  presence,  of  coorse,  we  mean, 
dear  reader,)  for  she  adds  much  to  the  Tendibillty  of  **No.  2,"  as  well  as  eohanc* 
ing  the  popolarity  of  No.  1. 

We  would  feign  have  spoken  of  our  body  corporate  and  hare  given  yon  some 
glimpses  into  our  port-folio,  where  lies  the  treaanred  dnst  of  dragging  prose  and 
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ItootI(>s.<(  rlij-mc.  Nor  \?aH  Sleepy  H:)llo\v  with  its  Hero,  to  occiip3'  an  inconsidcr* 
Able  portion  of  our  Conici*.  Suffice  it  to  sny  on  iliis  point,  ilmt  Dietlric'i  ha.<4hfti1 
A  (lelij^liifiil  sojourn  in  rluit  wiznnl  re}j:ion.  nn«l  can  s^p^sik  with  veriuiljlc  certainty 
AS  to  certain  events,  which  tooic  place  in  iu  vicinity,  and  liie  stories  9o  industrious- 
ly circnhitcd  ai*i'0:u1.  Since  it  has  bjcn  most  viihunonsly  stated,  reported  and 
publi.-ly  promn!|(ntcd,  and  since  it  has  grained  universal  crcd.ncc  by  someolwcori' 
ty  in  the  Kcttinj;  forth  of  his  clanshi])  and  the  mystery  Inin-ing  ronnd  his  ori;;in 
and  occnpntion,  that  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  Son  to  Old  Knick.  the  Patrimck 
— tl.crcfore,  know  «dl  all  men  !»y  these  presents,  that,  whereas,  he  may  havclietn 
in  some  past  time  fanii  iarly  styled  Younj;  Kniclc  .and  moreover  have  sntferwl  di- 
vers jests  upon  liimsclf,  on  account  of  his  title,  profcs-ion  and  the  striking  rcscnu- 
bltince  in  his  name,  to  the  cognomen  of  ilie  utoresnid  Patriarch  yet,  he  doth 
pub  iciy  and  solcmidy  declare,  aver,  and  iissc^  "i.ite  that  there  is  no  such  connec- 
tion, relation'^hip  or  tic  that  binds  hiin  in  any  way,  manner  or  condition,  to  iLe 
filxive  Paii'iaicltal  Knictk. 

Judul^cnt  reader,  since  wo  were  last  before  thee,  laurels  have  been  tronboth 
on  tho  Mtag^c  and  on  tho  field,  both  by  the  pen  and  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  cracker,  by 
divers  aspirants  fur  fame  and  glory.  Some  achieved  them,  but  we  verily  fcarui 
that  more  had  them  thrust  upon  'cm.  From  The  Divine  Wight  of  Kings  and  the 
Stability  of  Kepnblics,  to  tho  '*  Dignity  of  iixstronomical  I'nrFuits,"  from  the 
spirit  and  valor  of  Civ-rinn  Wnrrior',  to  the  •*  True  Philosophy*'  of  a  North  An- 
herst  Steam  Engine,  and  a  jointed  telescopic  tin  pipe,  painted  blue  and  '•yallci" 
(the  deep  azure  concave  of  Heaven  bc?*pan«lcd  with  its  starry  ho<ts,wero  most  hwu* 
lilully  imitated  in  the  designs  cxiiil.itcd  on  thi*  exterior  of  this  wondcrfulinstni* 
mont— Tho  author  of*  The  Bine  Inkpot  of  Heaven  "  must  have  certainly  had  this 
model  before  liim,  when  he  penned  that  imnioiial  simile)— not  a  subject  was  left 
untouched  nor  an  idea  advanced,  nor  a  soul  captivated.  •  ♦  ♦  We  arc  ruddy 
broken  in  upon,  and  so  we  arc  at  the  end  of  our  tether  for  this  month.     Vale. 

To  CoRREapoxDBKTS.— '*  Woc  1  for  their  own  hand 'WTiiingshall  tcslify  agiinst 
them."— Wc  feel  it  our  duty  to  expose  the  auiltor  of  the  i)iece  over  the  si«rnatare 
of  p.,  for  his  gross  attempt  at  bribery.  Though  we  sliouhl  bo  highly  graiificd,  at 
the  subscription  of  **  four  extra  copies,"  we  would  thus  publiiMy  inform  him,  ibU 
no  interest,  however  dear,  no  friendship,  however  cloj^e,  and  no  bribe,  however 
large,  shall  lend  us  to  s.icrifiec  our  independence  as  judges  and  critics,  or  oar 
character  as  men,  and  more  than  all  induce  us  to  publish  the  "  Picnic  at  Chrystil 
Pond."  *  #  #  "Who  is  the  Happy  Man?"  Wo  will  tell  our  friend  that  it 
is  he  who  gets  the  following  advice  as  deservedly  as  the  author  of  the  abow 
query,— if  you  have,  in  sober  earnestness, 

"  Set  up  to  bA  a  wit, 

Tlie  b^n  thing  )on  cnn  do. 

Is  down  again  to  oil." 
**  In  A  Horn,"  by  a.  8.  We  were  in  doubt,  whether  the  ingenious  antbor  w«  in 
that  fix  himself,  or  vice  vena.  *•  The  Ox  knoweth  his  stall  and  the  'as'  his  mas- 
ter's crib.**  #  #  #  We  cannot  see  how  the  publishment  of  "Agricultun* 
Science"  can  materially  effect  the  growth  of  sheep,  or  collaterally  the  price  of 
pmty.  *  *  *  "Our  Sentiments,"  and  "Stanzas  to  the  One  I  love,"  are  on  the 
docket 
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THE   MYTHOLOGIES   OP  TEfE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 
OF  EUROPE.  €.  .    ^. 


Among  the  Dations  of  Old,  whose  gods  were  the  work  of  their 
hands,  wide  differences  can  be  seen  in  the  character  of  their 
deities ;  differences  as  wide  as  the  separation  of  latitude,  and  marked 
as  the  varieties  of  custom  and  complexion.  In  them  we  can  trace 
the  nature  and  taste  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  and  discover 
what  they  considered  the  very  essence  of  divinity,  as  well  as  their  ideal 
of  heroic  perfection  among  mortals. 

The  mythologies  of  the  North  and  South  of  Europe  differ  as  wide- 
ly as  their  climates,  and  the  character  and  genius  of  their  different 
inhabitants  are  stamped  upon  them. 

The  South  of  Europe  is  full  of  beauty.  There  it  possesses  the 
soul  as  an  instinct,  and  the  love  and  desire  for  it  are  co-existcnt  with 
life.  The  delicious  climate,  the  serene  sky,  tlio  luxuriant  vegetation, 
the  gorgeous  lights  and  colors  that  stream  around  the  landscape — all 
educate  the  eye  and  inspire  the  soul  to  crave  and  exalt  beauty.  The 
imagination  is  surrounded  by  all  that  can  make  it  sensitive  or  poetic, 
and  develops  itself  to  its  largest  capacity.  This  natural  training  was 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  their  language,  their  painting, 
their  statuary,  their  writings,  liieir  Olympus  and  its  divinities. 
Their  gods  are  prodigies  of  mortal  imagination,  powerful  in  strength 
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and  of  rare  beautj.  Their  human  pei-fections  are  described ;  their 
tall  stature,  the  grace  of  tiieir  proportions,  the  lightness  and  freedom 
of  their  movements,  their  hyacinthine  locks,  the  fragrant  atmosphere 
around  them,  the  rosy  neck,  the  radiant  brow  proclaim  the  man  as 
well  as  confess  the  god.  Their  gifts  and  graces  and  faults  are  of  bn- 
man  origin  and  conception.  Their  anger  vents  itself,  their  regard  is 
manifest  after  the  manner  of  mortals.  Their  superhuman  strength  is 
employed  against  wild  beasts  or  material  obstacles.  Humanity  enters 
into  their  very  essence,  but  with  greater  power  of  acting  oat  their  im- 
pulses, be  they  worthy  or  base. 

In  the  number  and  variety  of  their  gods,  this  imagination  is  seen  in 
all  its  potency.  Besides  the  great  divinities,  whose  home  was  Olym- 
pus and  whose  worship  went  on  in  temples  and  marble  fanes,  there 
was  a  host  of  lesser  lights  to  rule  the  day  and  night.  The  groves 
were  peopled — there  Pan  and  the  Hamadryads  wandered,  each  tree 
owned  a  fair  spirit.  Titans  and  Cyclops  stalked  at  a  distance  among 
the  mountains,  and  the  voice  of  their  play  cam^  on  the  winds  in  the 
twilight.  The  rivers  were  gods.  The  Ocean  held  a  monarch,  Sea- . 
nymphs  and  Nereids  sported  on  the  shore  in  the  moonbeams,  and  afar 
oiF  over  the  waves  shone  the  gleam  of  their  white  arms  and  the  leap 
of  their  dolphins  in  the  crested  foam. 

In  their  mythology,  matter  and  spirit  are  peculiarly  related,  or  in 
fact  confused.  Life — the  life  of  the  soul,  they  gave  often  to  dead 
matter,  and  yet  denied  the  gifts  of  life — as  speech  and  manifestation — 
to  spiritual  presences.  The  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  had  a 
wonderful  union.  The  laurel  held  a  prisoner,  and  the  mournful  sighs 
of  the  woods  were  the  wails  of  thousand  captives.  Volcanoes  were  the 
struggles  of  gigantic  natures  for  freedom,  and  fire  was  the  Terj 
principle  of  life.  Spirit,  as  it  were,  was  subjected  to  material  control, 
and  the  fetters  were  strong  and  galling.  Their  worship  was  external; 
rites  and  sacrifices  of  fiesh  and  herbs,  the  giving  of  days  to  feasts  and 
processions,  and  revels  long  and  wild  suited  best  the  people  and 
their  gods.  There  was  no  element  of  true  worship,  of  true  sacrifice 
— no  self-denial  about  it,  except  in  rare  and  single  cases ;  but  in  their 
religion,  as  in  their  lives,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  indulgence,  rer- 
elling  in  conquest  and  magnificence,  in  all  that  could  gratify  their 
senses  or  enhance  their  perceptions  of  loveliness.  Selfishness  and 
self-pleasing  were  at  the  roots  of  their  whole  character.  The  love  of 
beauty  possessed  their  souls  instead  of  being  possessed  by  them,  and 
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60  proved  a  snare  and  temptation  and  final  destruction,  as  it  always 
is,  when  conqueror  instead  of  conquered*  It  is  a  glorious  servitor 
but  a  bad  ruler. 

Turning  to  the  stem  Northmen  and  tracing  the  influences  that  form 
their  character,  we  see  that  their  mythology,  too,  grows  by  as  certain 
laws  as  the  flower  from  its  root.  Their  rugged  climate,  with  which 
they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  for  life  itself  and  the  means 
of  life ;  their  long,  wild,  desperate  Phases  through  the  eternal  snows 
and  over  the  perilous  passes  of  the  mountain  to  meet  and  encounter 
the  fierce  bear  on  his  own  grounds  and  savage  in  defense  of  his  cubs ; 
their  summer  with  its  freshets  and  avalanches  from  the  mountains, 
its  hunts  of  the  wild  boar  in  the  forest,  its  long  clear  twilights,  when 
old  men  told  the  story  of  Odin  and  Frigga  and  their  mighty  son  Thor, 
to  the  children  who  trembled  and  drew  closer  to  their  mothers  before 
the  mystery  and  power  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Valhall — all  these  in- 
fluences, and  many  more,  acted  and  reacted  to  make  them  and  their 
gods. 

They  feared  and  loved  their  gods  as  superior  beings,  far  above 
mortals  and  unlike  them.     They  conceived  of  them  as  vast  shad- 
owy forms,   of  immeasurable  dimensions,  living  in    regions  of  un- 
approachable cold.     Their  lives  and  occupations  were  not  those  of 
mankind.    They  made  war  with  the  wicked  giants,  who  wished  the 
destruction  of  the  world  and  rebelled  against  them.    They  contended 
with  the  Wolf  Fenris,  the  Giant  Skrymniss,  and  defeated  the  wiles  of 
Jioke,  the  great  adversary  of  gods  and  men.      The  mornings  they 
spent  in  warfare  with  these,  or  in  benevolent  deeds  to  man.    In  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  they  sat  in  council,  grave  and  decisive.    There 
were  the  destinies  of  nations  fixed,  and  knowledge  and  justice  bore 
rule.    The  rude  inhabitants  of  the  north  feared  to  sin  lest  the  wrath 
of  the  high  and  mighty  ones  should  fall  upon  them, — but  love  to  su- 
preme and  superior  excellence  also  controlled  them.     They  consecra- 
ted their  lives  to  their  gods,  felt  continually  under  their  protection 
and  within  their  care.      The  hardships  and  privations  of  their  daily 
lot,  trained  them  to  self-sacrifice  in  their  worship.    This  was,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  knowledge,  true  and  reverent.    Their  gods  were  more 
godlike  than  those  of  other  heathen, — for  the  faith  and  devotion  of 
their  nature  reflected  itself  in  the  divinities  they  created  and  loved. 
£y  taking  up  some  of  the  deities  common  to  both  with  some  other 
4X>inmon  notions,  and  comparing  them,  the  differences  will  be  more 
£ullj  brought  out    The  character  and  position  of  the  Roman  Jupiter 
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and  Greek  Zeus,  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  He  was  the  conquer- 
or of  the  Titans,  the  head  of  the  gods,  the  ruler  of  the  earth.  Power- 
ful he  sits  upon  his  throne  with  the  thunder  in  his  hands,  and  punish- 
es the  guilty  among  gods  and  men  where  he  can.  He  presides  over 
the  weather,  and  men  praj  to  him  for  a  fair  daj  or  a  gift  of  rain. 
But  his  was  an  external  government  merely.  He  did  not  create 
man,  he  does  not  rule  over  his  thoughts.  He  neither  inspires  him 
with  bravery  nor  teaches  him  reflection.    . 

Occupying  the  same  place  as  sovereign  of  gods  and  men  in  the 
Scandinavian  myths,  is  Odin — the  All-Father,  the  creator  of  man — 
and  not  merely  of  his  bo Jily  form,  but,  as  the  Edda  says,  "  Odin  gave 
him  a  soul ;  Haenir,  reason."  These  children  of  nature  placed  the 
soul  above  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  allowed  an  inferior  deity  to  grant 
the  latter  gifl.  Odin,  too,  was  the  giver  of  the  runes — the  inventor 
of  the  first  alphabet.  The  ancient  Icelandic  Mythology  calls  him 
"The  Author  of  everything  that  existeth,  the  eternal,  the  ancient, 
the  living  and  awful  being,  the  searcher  into  concealed  things,  the  be- 
ing that  never  changeth."  It  attributes  to  him  "  an  infinite  power,  a 
boundless  knowledge,  an  incorruptible  justice."  The  people  of  the 
north  were  forbidden  to  represent  him  by  any  image  as  all  unworthy  of 
him ;  or  even  to  confine  his  worship  within  four  walls.  In  the  woods 
alone,  or  under  the  great  dome  of  the  sky,  could  they  give  him  due 
honor  or  fit  sanctuary.  No  fates  were  above  him  to  whom  he  must 
bow,  but  he  was  above  necessity  and  above  destiny.  Is  he  not  more 
of  a  god  than  Jupiter  ? 

Keeping  in  mind  the  Venus  of  the  Romans,  listen  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Freya — the  goddess  of  beauty,  of  love  and  of  poetry  to  those 
whom  the  Romans  called  barbarians.  She  grew  up  in  solitude  from 
youth  and  dwelt  secluded  in  the  halls  of  her  father  Odin.  Exercise 
and  a  simple  life  lent  their  charms,  and  every  noxious  influence  was 
averted.  Her  employments  were  to  tend  the  goats  as  a  shepherdess, 
and  wander  over  the  hills  of  Asgaard,  and  learn  the  lore  of  the  gods 
from  the  lips  of  Odin.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  and  grace  reached 
the  country  of  the  Nifilheim  and  two  giants  went  forth  to  capture 
her,  but  her  brother  Thor — the  northern  Hercules — was  her  protector. 
So  sheltered  and  unconscious  of  her  rare  gifts  she  attained  her  god- 
dess maturity.  Then  carae  Thot — the  representation  of  sheer  intel- 
lect among  the  gods — and  wooed  her ;  but  she  shrank  from  him  and 
feared  his  dark  and  moody  face,  until  she  saw  her  power  over  him. 
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and  how  brilliantly  his  eyes  glittered,  and  how  eloquently  came  his 
words  when  she  was  with  him.  Then  she  consented  to  be  his  bride, 
and  make  him  smile  and  be  gentle  through  her  songs,  and  their  home 
together  was  to  be  in  poets'  hearts.  Alas  I  has  not  the  gentle  god- 
dess left  some  of  our  latter-day  poets  to  the  dark  and  tyrannous  r61e 
of  Thot,  and  has  not  Thot  denied  his  vigor  and  8trength  to  some  un- 
der Freya's  sway, — and  should  these  spirits  ever  be  separated^?  This 
myth  resembles  several  ancient  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome— Venus 
and  Vulcan,  Plato  and  Proserpine, — but  none  of  them  are  as  signifi- 
cant of  truth,  or  so  simple  and  noble  as  this. 

But  the  flower  of  northern  fable  is  the  story  of  Balder — the  Apol- 
lo of  the  north,  every  line  of  which  is  full  of  beauty  and  meaning. 
Balder !  the  good  and  the  beautiful — the  beloved  of  gods  and  men — 
the  appointed  sacrifice  to  the  power  of  evil  for  a  time  I  Never  was 
he  known  to  do  wrong  ; 

"  His  life  did  flow 
From  its  mysterions  nrn,  a  sacred  stream, 
In  whose  calm  depths  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  arc  mirrored ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light, 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them." 

His  whole  history  is  touching.  We  see  the  aflTection  of  his  mother 
Tvho  asked  an  oath  of  all  matter  that  it  would  not  harm  her  son,  and 
the  willing  joy  with  which  every  thing  promised  out  of  love  to  Bal- 
der. The  triumph  of  the  good  Frigga  over  the  destined  sacrifice 
averted  comes  then,  and  directly  upon  this  his  death  contrived  by 
Loke,  the  northern  Satan,  who  slew  him  by  the  hand  of  his  blind 
brother  Hoder  with  the  mistletoe, — a  plant  Frigga  thought  too  feeble 
to  fear.  Next,  the  momentary  exultation  of  the  principle  of  evil,  or 
Evil  itself,  which  will  be  so  terribly  avenged  at  the  last  day.  All 
these  stories  are  beautiful  and  noble  in  their  outside,  and  doubly  so 
from  the  deep  moral  they  hold.  This  myth  seems  to  shadow  dimly 
forth  the  death  of  our  Savior ;  and  may  it  not  be  possible  that  these 
Northern  tribes,  in  emigration  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea,  had  brought  some  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  accounts  in  part  for  their  purer  conceptions  of  divinity. 
Balder  nobly  baring  his  breast  to  the  arrows  of  the  gods  and  dying  in 
obedience  to  a  decree  of  his  Father^  the  Almighty,  to  rise  again  and 
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conquer  Loke  at  the  last  daj  and  bind  him  in  chains  forever,  is  not  a 
thoroughly  Pagan  idea.  The  ignorance  of  the  one  who  killed 
him  that  he  was  his  brother,  the  agonj  and  sorrow  of  the  god3«  the 
mourning  of  men,  the  groaning  and  darkening  of  the  earth — all  these 
ptirticulars  have  something  of  the  Scripture  story  about  them. 

The  difference  of  the  two  mythologies  is  seen  in  their  ideas  of  hea- 
ven and  a  future  state.  Hades  was  in  the  center  of  the  earth.  Its 
approaches  were  only  through  deserts  and  barren  fields,  and  daric 
streams  flowed  on  its  borders.  Cerberus,  a  three  headed  monster, 
stood  at  tlie  gate  to  guard  the  sacred  precincts.  All  the  dead  were 
obliged,  to  carry  a  small  piece  of  money  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
spirit,  and  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  material  world  even  there. 
Heroes  were  admitted  to  the  honors  and  pleasures  of  Olympns. 
There  they  reclined  on  golden  couches  on  the  hill  top  and  breathed 
the  purer  air,  while  Ilebc  poured  nectar  and  ambrosia  for  them.  But 
for  the  common  herd,  little  was  prepared.  Had  they  lived  virtuous- 
ly, the  green  flowery  meadows  of  the  Elysian  fields  gave  their  ghostly 
shades  a  vacant  contentment  of  indolence.  For  the  deeply  gnilty 
horrible  punishments  were  prepared,  and  for  indifferent  sinners  deso- 
late habitations  in  barren  plains  where  they  wandered  in  joyless 
silence.  Had  any  died  without  burial,  they  were  refused  a  passage 
across  the  Stygian  lake  and  must  wander  on  the  cheerless  shore  an 
hundred  years. 

Though  the  heaven  of  the  Northmen  hardly  resembles  that  of  the 
Christian,  it  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman.  Im- 
mediately after  death  the  soul  was  transported  to  judgment.  The 
bad  were  confined  in  caves  of  ice,  or  variously  tortured,  while  the 
good  went  to  the  halls  of  Asgaard  and  were  placed  in  immediate  com- 
munion with  the  gods.  There  life  went  on  in  a  thousand  employ- 
ments full  of  happiness.  They  were  exercised  in  all  manliness,  and 
taught  wisdom  by  the  gods.  At  their  banquets,  while  the  mead  and 
hydromel  fiowed  around,  the  oldest  and  sagest  of  the  gods  detailed  to 
them  the  creation  of  the  world  and  its  history,  its  destiny  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  laws  which  uphold  and  govern  it  together  with  the  firmanent 
and  its  stars.  There  the  mother  met  her  son  and  the  wife  her 
husband,— for  honor  to  woman  was  a  part  of  their  religion.  Thus  by 
every  noble  training,  they  were  prepared  to  be  fit  helps  to  the  gods 
against  the  terrible  giants  of  wickedness,  in  the  final  conflict  of  good 
and  evil. 
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The  spirit  of  the  two  religions  differed ;  one  living  in  the  past  for 
its  highest  ideas  of  ezcelleDce,  the  other  projecting  itself  forward. 
The  one  had  its  bye-gone  age  of  gold  when  the  earth  was  fresh  and 
perfect.  Then  men  were  all  holy  and  noble.  Equality  and  free- 
dom raled ;  tyranny  and  rebellion  were  unknown.  The  earth  yield- 
ed her  increase  plenteously  without  toil,  and  the  seasons  came  in  due 
order  without  delay  or  disappointment  Nature  and  humanity  alike 
were  perfect,  and  love  filled  every  heart  and  every  life.  But,  alas  I 
that  time  was  gone,  never  to  return.  Never  would  man  be  wholly 
good  again,  never  would  the  world  be  filled  with  truth  and  purity. 
Their  future  was  an  iron  one,  and  they  submitted  to  its  sway  without 
seeking  to  illumine  its  dimness  or  to  contend  with  its  power.  Retro- 
spective, they  gave  up  the  future,  and  let  the  present  depart  without 
wrestling  with  it  for  a  blessing.  With  the  eye  of  faith  the  Northmen 
saw  a  great  time  coming.  At  their  last  day,  when  the  wicked  giants 
irere  subdued  and  Loke  bound  in  chains,  this  earth  was  to  be  made 
glorious.  All  evil  was  to  be  banished  from  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
nature  assume  a  rarer  beauty.  Then  would  this  world  be  a  fit  abode 
for  gods  and  spirits  purified  by  death,  and  peace  and  joy  would  reign. 
This  hopeful,  progressive  spirit  entered  into  the  very  life  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  was  a  large  element  in  helping  to  keep  it  pure  and  living, 
in  contrast  to  the  death  and  dissolution  that  threatened  all  things  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  faith. 

For  a  final  contrast  of  the  two  Mythologies.  One  is  full  of  decay 
and  destruction,  the  other  of  youth  and  promise ;  the  one  is  twilight 
deepening  into  night,  the  other  the  dawn  of  the  day.  One  is  old 
age  with  its  dotage  threatening  it ;  the  other  fresh  childhood  with 
all  its  possessions  but  its  helplessness.  One  is  emblematized  by  the 
glorious  temples  in  which  its  gods  were  worshiped, — so  matchless  in 
beauty,  but  lighted  only  by  torches  which,  when  extinguished,  left  not 
even  the  odor  of  frankincense  behind  5  the  other  by  the  great  dome 
of  the  sky,  with  but  the  lights  of  nature,  'tis  true, — but  they  were  con- 
stant, permanent,  changeless* 


The  world  is  so  empty,  if  one  thinks  only  of  the  mountains,  rivers 
and  towns  in  it ;  but  to  know  here  and  there  some  one  who  harmo- 
nizes with  us,  with  whom  we  live  on  even  silently, — that  converts  this 
terrestrial  sphere  into  an  inhabited  jrarden.  Gof.the- 
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MARY.       I^Ax-il^^- 


There  was  a  maiden  once — so  fair- 
So  shy  in  look— yet  so  beguiling, 

With  wealth  of  changeful  golden  hair, 
And  eyes  so  bright  and  ever  smiling— 

ThiU  fain  thought  I— so  fair  was  she- 
ll should  be  writ  in  Foesie  I 


Her  name  was  like  a  Poet*s  dream—- 
And  that  sweet  name,  they  called  it  Maby— 

A  word  of  gentle  snnny  sheen — 
Tho'  names  may,  like  young  maidens,  vary — 

And  May  with  woman's  wayward  will 

Had  sometimes  gleams  of  April  still ! 


But  often  on  some  dreamy  day, 

Out  where  the  old  green  woods  were  swaying, 
And  the  glad  sunshine's  every  ray 

Seemed  with  each  bird  and  floweret  playing. 
And  misty  air  and  sunny  beams 
Grew  tempting  full  of  foolish  dreams, — 


Then  would  she  sit  in  quiet  mood. 
With  thoughtful  face  and  gentle  tone— 

I  dreamed  the  spirit  of  the  wood 
Had  come  to  tryst  with  me  alone. 

And  speak  such  earnest  words  as  tell 

That  human  hearts  may  love  too  well; 


Such  exquisite  sweet  thoughts  as  rise 
From  souls  that  artless  passion  moves, 

And  mounting  upward  thro'  the  eyes 
Betray  the  heart  that  loves. 

And  whisper,  ere  the  lips  can  part 

That  Love  lies  brooding  at  the  heart. 
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That  Lore — Young  Love— oh  who  can  tell 

How  much  there  is  of  maddening  pain 
For  one.  who  loves  too  deep— too  well — 

To  be  beloved  so  back  again — 
To  be  so  loved  and  yet  to  see 
All  that  he  loves  droop  hopelessly. 


Ah  me!  I  look  upon  the  Past 
As  o'er  some  book  of  faded  flowers, 

Where  joys,  now  crushed,  too  sweet  to  last, 
Remind  me  of  those  vanished  hours  \ 

And  every  trace  those  leaves  impart 

Is  pressed  more  deeply  on  my  heart 


The  touch,  the  tone,  the  melting  look. 
The  half  reclining  gentle  pressure. 

The  keeping  time  with  hand  and  foot, 
To  some  Love-ditty*s  murmured  measure. 

While  with  her' fingers  soft  and  fair, 

She  smooths  the  tangles  of  my  hair  ; 


And  how  thro'  long  and  silent  ways 
We  wandered  in  the  sunny  weather. 

As  light  of  heart  and  full  of  lays 
Ad  any  wanton  bird  in  feather — 

And  every  word  that  she  would  say 

Seems  ringing  through  my  soul  to-day. 


There  was  a  maiden  once— so  fair — 

That  I  shall  ne'er  f  jrget  it — never — 
Though,  time  may  silver  o*er  my  hair, 
And  I  may  seem  as  calm  as  ever — 
For  dreams  whose  guidance  ne'er  can  vaiy, 
Are  trystlngs  still  for  me  and  Mast. 

W  .  M.  B. 
10 
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UTILITY  IN  AET. 


£^,  S*vJ^ 


It  is  well  that  there  are  ties  binding  all,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
practicalities  of  life.  It  is  necessary  there  should  be  such  ;  but  few 
there  are  who  do  not,  at  times,  wish  to  break  them*  Our  being  and  a 
love  of  intrinsic  beauty  are  inseparable.  This  love,  whether  bestow- 
ed or  not  on  Him  in  whom  is  the  perfection  of  all  beauty,  fastens 
itself  upon  His  works  as  seen  in  nature,  and  upon  man's  as  seen, 
more  especially,  in  the  higher  orders  of  Art.  Hence  is  it  we  long 
for  deliverance  from  the  dull  routine  of  every  day  duties.  The  life- 
like productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  marble  chiseled  into  the  insig- 
nia of  intelligence  become  unchanging  centres  of  attraction. 

But  though  it  is  the  peculiar  influence  of  Art,  as  exhibited  in  the 
first  efforts  of  genius,  to  engender  a  distaste  for  what  the  popular 
mind  calls  utility,  can  it  be  supposed  that  such  Art  is  indeed  without 
its  use  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  if  the  most  delicate  sensibilities  of  our 
nature— alive  as  they  are  to  every  nice  distinction  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing— are  not  necessarily  distortions  but  the  results  of  the  highest  cul- 
ture of  all  our  powers,  to  deny  utility  to  Art  would  be,  yirtually,  to 
demean  ourselves  and  close  our  sight  upon  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
mind.  The  use  of  a  thing  may  be  concealed ;  yet  this  is  not  proof 
that  it  has  no  existence.  The  star  that  but  faintly  beams  on  mortal 
vision,  may  be  a  sun  to  beings  of  another  sphere.  The  utility  that 
emanates  from  the  sweet  expressions  of  a  Madonna,  or  from  the  an- 
gelic form  standing  amid  the  solemnities  of  "  The  Last  Day,"  is  too 
subtile  for  recognition  on  the  retina  of  every  eye,  and  too  gentle  in 
its  nature  effectually  to  impress  every  heart.  Means,  the  world  over, 
are  adapted  only  to  their  ends.  The  softest  strains  of  music  sound 
first  and  linger  longest  only  on  the  iar  whose  sense  is  the  most  acute. 
There  are  thoughts  profitable  only  to  him  to  whom  they  belong. 
There  are  shades  of  coloring  on  the  canvass  fully  appreciated  only 
by  him  who  put  them  there.  Beauty  there  is,  too,  of  proportion  in 
Statuary  and  of  harmony  in  the  numbers  of  Poetry — ^beauty,  such  as 
is  no  less  select  in  its  admirers  than  it  is  rare  in  itself. 

But  Art,  considered  in  relation  to  any  people,  is  useful  as  a  means 
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of  disseminating  ideas  of  excellence.  Such  ideas  existed,  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  Grecian  mind  long  before  they  became  embodied  in  exter- 
nal forms.  They  were,  however,  peculiar  only  to  a  few  leading 
spirits  of  the  age.  It  was  not  until  some  masterly  hand  had  brought 
them  forth  and  given  them  a  tangible  existence,  that  anything  like  de- 
finiteness  concerning  them  was  arrived  at,  even  by  the  most  thought- 
ful. Much  less  were  there  means  of  a  ready  communication  of  them 
from  one  to  another.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  be  represented  by 
material  objects,  data  were  given  for  establishing  some  general  truth. 
These  objects,  so  far  as  they  were  perfect  representations,  became 
guides  to  other  and  higher  ideas  of  excellence.  Thus,  step  by  step, 
the  Grecian  intellect  arose  to  its  loftiest  contemplations.  Could  it 
have  reached  these — the  summit  of  its  glory — without  the  aid  and 
the  cultivation  of  Art,  it  might  as  well  never  have  reached  them,  as 
respects  the  influence  such  elevation  would  have  exerted  upon  the 
world.  Art  is  the  evidence  of  thought — as  are  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment evidences  of  the  orbs  there,  rolling  on  in  their  grandeur.  It  is 
the  language  in  which  an  age  exhibits  its  most  striking  character- 
istics, and  through  which  it  addresses  itself  to  every  succeeding  age. 
But  for  the  skill  of  Apelles,  the  richness  of  his  conceptions  could 
have  enriched  those  of  no  other,  either  of  this  or  of  a  former  period* 
Their  purity  and  siuiplicity  would  have  remained  the  occupants  sole- 
ly of  a  single  brain,  whereas  they  have  been  the  property  of  nations, 
and  still  are  of  those  whose  tastes  lead  to  the  study  of  ancient  Art. 

Every  age,  like  every  face,  has  something  which  makes  it  different 
from  every  other.  To  secure  this  prominence  of  feature  is,  as  has 
been  implied,  the  prerogative  of  Art.  Necessary,  then,  to  a  portrait- 
are  of  our  own  time,  the  Artist,  while  as  by  intuition  he  culls  from 
the  past  what  is  in  itself  as  it  should  be,  must  consult  the  exigencies 
of  the  present — must  see  what  its  most  prominent  features  are.  It  is 
only  a  proper  subservience  of  the  influence  from  ancient  skill  to  pres- 
ent wants,  that  can  confer  upon  ourselves  the  true  and  the  only  desi- 
rable use  of  Art.  There  is  no  longer  a  devotion  paid  to  painted 
or  sculptured  gods  and  goddesses — no  longer  reverence  for  deified 
men — no  more  demands  for  expressions  of  monarchal  sternness  or  of 
warlike  severity ;  unless  to  render  these  what  they  are  destined  to 
be, — objects  of  deeply  settled  aversion.  The  fact  that  different  sub- 
jects require  different  styles,  is  not  more  true  of  the  prose  production 
iJban  it  is  of  that  of  the  pencil  or  chisel,  of  the  Foetus  pen  or  the 
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Minstrel's  harp.  Hence,  as  tlicre  is  a  departure  from  the  saper- 
nataral  to  what  is  natural — from  the  terrible  to  what  is  innocent,  oar 
own  age  demands,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  already,  in  some  meas* 
ure,  acquired  in  every  department  of  Art,  less  of  that  boldness  which 
inspires  us  with  awe,  but  more  of  that  blending,  that  harmony  and 
simplicity  which  win  our  love  ;  less  too,  perhaps,  of  representations 
of  material  beauty,  but  certainly  more  of  that  which  is  emblematical 
of  the  spiritual — and  in  this  alone,  is  to  be  found  the  ultimate  utility 
of  all  Art;  to  which  let  every  mind  aspire  with  a  zeal  as  warm  as  it 
is  laudable. 


HINTS  FROM  SCIENCE.  ^-^'"^^^^^^^^.J^ 


The  highest  and  noblest  use  of  all  science  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  its  various  principles  to  the  enjoyment  and  wants  of  mankind. 
And  though  some  sciences  contribute  more  than  others  to  this  end, 
yet  they  all  assist  in  forming  that  foundation  of  human  happiness, 
from  which  if  one  stone  be  wanting,  the  superstructure  of  social  and 
intellectual  pleasure  at  once  begins  to  totter  and  fall. 

Some  branches  of  science  only  discover  what  conduces  to  the  ease 
and  luxury  of  our  bodily  natures,  while  others  expose  to  us  that  hap- 
piness which  gratifies  the  taste,  and  fills  the  soul  with  real  and  endu- 
ring enjoyment.  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Metallurgy  are 
making  additions  to  bodily  happiness  ;  while  Philology,  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, Geology  and  Astronomy  are  so  far  advanced  into  the  pene- 
tralia of  mind  and  space,  that  they  increasingly  delight  and  improve 
the  higher  powers  of  our  nature. 

Many  facts  in  science  arc  oflen  held  out  to  us  as  analogical  exam- 
ples for  action  ;  and  the  whole  material  -  world  is  full  of  events  and 
phenomena  which  induce  every  reflecting  mind  to  gather  wisdom 
therefrom. 

Therefore  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  Botany  is  a  science 
which  will  enable  us  to  derive  some  analogies  to  mental  science,  and 
give  us  a  few  practical  hints. 
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Plants  always  seek  the  light.  No  plant  thrives  where  there  is  a 
want  of  sunlight  and  heat.  But  there  are  human  beings,  and  those 
who  are  not  always  the  residents  of  dark  cellars  and  caves,  who,  un- 
like vegetable  natures  which  always  grow  towards  and  seek  the  true 
beams  of  the  sun,  seek  and  obtain  no  light  at  all,  save  what  will  assist 
the  gratification  of  their  bestial  and  groveling  propensities.  Such 
persons  in  this  respect  bear  no  comparison  to  the  veriest  weed  that 
subsists  on  a  dunghill. 

All  men  do  not,  like  every  individual  in  the  vegetable  world,  in  the 
first  place  penetrate  deep  into  their  storehouse  of  nourishment  and 
support  and  then  send  forth  their  branches  upwards  and  around,  but 
continue  to  dig  down  and  still  downwards,  blinded  by  their  own  pre- 
judice or  folly  until  they  discover  when  it  is  too  late,  that  the  walla  of 
their  pit  are  about  to  fall  in  upon  them,  and  overwhelm  them  in  their 
misguided  search  for  the  means  of  culture  and  happiness. 

Almost  etery  plant  is  confined  to  a  certain  geographical  district  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  a  departure  from  this  is  most  sure  to  bring 
the  greatest  deterioration  and  probably  extinction  upon  whatever  in- 
dividual dares  to  cross  the  Rubicon  of  its  assigned  territory.  Would 
to  God  that  all  men  understood  their  mental  and  social  distribution, 
and  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  step  over  the  boundaries  of  their 
intellectual  capacity,  and  thus  introduce  into  the  world  such  a  stock  of 
exotics,  mongrels,  half-breeds  and  parasites,  as  hang  around  every 
green  thing  in  science  and  social  life,  with  the  same  insignificance  as 
flies  buzz  around  a  honey  jar,  or  as  the  mosquito  pours  his  lullaby 
into  the  ears  of  a  sleepy  mortal. 

Who  that  has  seen  plants  cut  down,  torn  in  pieces,  or  removed  from 
their  native  soil,  and  yet  exerting  themselves  to  their  utmost  to  live 
and  prosper,  can  fail  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  upon  himself  and  inquire 
if  he  has  always  manifested  such  a  determined  spirit  when  the  weap- 
ons of  slander,  adversity  and  misfortune  have  fallen  upon  him  in 
their  full  force,  and  seemed  sure  of  his  destruction  ? 

*'  The  odor  which  flowers  yield  when  crushed"  have  ceased  to  be 
merely  the  words  of  the  sentimentalist,  and  are  alike  the  proverb  of 
the  moralist  and  the  text  of  the  divine-  And  the  fact  that  the  nearer 
jou  completely  destroy  the  flower  the  more  fragrance  it  exhales, 
teaches  a  lesson  which  many  a  man  has  yet  to  learn.  Forgiveness, 
though  one  of  the  richest  human  virtues,  has  often  to  be  possessed, 
only  when  its  acquisition  enhances  the  regret  of  so  late  an  accomplish- 
ment. 
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The  primary  division  of  the  objects  of  Botanical  Science  is,  into 
the  Floweiing  and  Fiowerless  plants ;  or  what  is  more  strictly  the 
truth,  plants  with  visible  fruit,  and  plants  having  no  visible  flowers 
and  fruit.  Men  also  might  be  included  under  the  same  divisions. 
For  we  all  will  admit  that  there  are  persons  whose  acts  are  obviously 
seen  and  by  whose  fruits  we  know  them ;  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
can  see  no  results  from  the  efforts  of  many,  either  because  they  are 
not  fruit-bearing  or  we  have  not  the  proper  means  for  its  discernment. 
And  this  analogy  is  the  more  striking,  since,  as  in  the  vegetable  econ- 
omy some  bear  their  fruit  in  an  obscure  place,  and  give  it  to  the  world 
for  use  only  when  the  exterior — that  part '  which  seemed  to  be  the 
most  important — has  gone  to  decay,  while  the  essential  part  is  con- 
cealed in  the  soil  or  covered  by  a  hard  and  unpolished  surface, — so 
do  we  often  discover  a  man  who,  under  an  apparently  cold  and  heart- 
less manner,  bears  a  soul,  that  is  alive  to  all  the  tender  feelings  and 
impulses  of  our  nobler  natures,  which  upon  a  great  and  ft*ying  emer- 
gency are  called  forth  into  their  highest  exercise. 

Every  individual  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  grows  either  internally 
or  externally.  Thus  is  it  with  human  character.  •  For  some  men — 
and  we  will  not  slight  cdl  the  ladies — seem  to  themselves  to  grow  and 
thrive  prosperously,  if  they  do  but  increase  by  constant  external  ac- 
cretions- They  think  at  least  that  the  world  will  suppose  them  to  be 
in  a  perfect  mental  spring-time  of  growth,  if  they  can  keep  up  a  fair 
show  of  smiles,  pleasant  words  and  other  externals,  while  they  are 
indeed  whited  sepulchres,  their  ugliness  being  concealed  only  white- 
wash deep,  by  the  continual  application  of  which  they  are  enabled  lo 
keep  others  ignorant  of  the  uncleanness  and  putrefaction  within. 

But  there  are  some  men — nor  will  we  here  omit  the  fair  sex — wbo> 
though  they  grow  like  endogenous  plants  from  within,  show  their  in- 
crease and  true  beauty  from  without.  Their  whole  does  not  consist  in 
exteriors,  nor  is  their  inner  life  bound  up  in  themselves  alone.  They 
grow  not  by  accretions  from  without,  but  the  secretion  of  their  own 
individual  natures  from  the  true  elements  of  growth  constitute  their 
means  of  advancement. 

To  such  specimens  as  these  we  point,  both  in  the  natural  and  social 
world,  as  perfect  specimens  and  worthy  of  our  imitation.  These  are 
examples  of  the  purest  earthly  perfection,  and  of  those  who  may 
truly  wear  the  badges  and  insignia  which  ever  distinguish  the  truly 
great  of  earth.     Would  that  our  lower  world  were   better  filled 
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'with  such  superiority  I  And  most  joyfully  vfiW  we  hail  the  hour 
when  through  the  long  and  dark  vista  of  futurity,  overshadowed  by 
human  frailties  and  impeifections,  we  can  see  a  glimmering  of  the 
dawn  of  that  glorious  day  which  shall  give  to  the  world  such  intel- 
lects and  hearts  as  shall  make  our  lives  seem  to  pass  away  as  in  a 
garden  of  perennial  flowers  with  celestial  fragrance  and  paradisaical 
splendor. 

H. 


THE  DERANGED.      -^^^^-fl  ^^ 


From  out  the  rusted  prison  bars 
I  gaze  Qpon  the  widening  plain, 

From  the  still  rising  of  the  stars, 
Unto  the  dusky  dawn  again. 


Across  the  moor  far  up  and  down 
The  long  thin  shadows  stretch  away, 

Bibbing  the  dark,  and  sterile  brown 
Into  far  stretches  still  and  grey. 


Dim  TisioTis  of  a  past  regret — 
I  moan  thro'  all  the  sultry  hours, 

And  sometimes  wonder  if  there  yet 
Are  living  things  like  leaves  and  flowers ! 


I  hear  the  mstling  of  the  wind 
Up  in  the  top  o*  the  Poplar  tree. 

And  dreaming  pray  with  listless  mind. 
That  some  sweet  air  come  down  to  me ; 


Some  air  that  whispers  on  its  wings 
Of  azure  mountains  far  away — 

Of  lonely  vales  and  hidden  springs, 
And  children  leaping  at  their  play. 
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Oh  !  such  a  sound  would  bring  again 

The  dreams  of  former  happy  days — 
And  woo  perchance  my  wayward  braia 

Into  old  by-gone  phantasies* 


I  know  not  why  at  night  the  skies 
Are  bnming  with  a  myriad  fires — 

I  only  know  that  constant  eyes 
Are  wildering  all  my  sonVs  desires. 


The  late  moon  coming  up  of  nights 
Tides  me  with  long-ebb'd  thoughts  of  love — 

Brimming  mo  with  old  worn  delights 
Down  whose  far  depths  fond  faces  rove. 


I  see  an  old  man  with  grey  hair — 
A  maiden  shrinking  from  her  sire — 

A  maddening  crash — ^a  blinding  glare— 
And  then  my  soul  again  is  fire. 


Ah  1  I  conld  sit  me  down  and  weep, 
And  call  Her  dear  name  o*er  and  o'er — 

For  Love  Is  never  half  so  deep 
As  when  Bemorae  is  at  its  core. 


Bear  God  I  The  mnrmnrings  of  a  sea 
Lies  past  and  vexeth  tho6e  sweet  honrs,*- 

When  former  things  that  used  to  be 
Come  drowsed  with  sweet-hnmm'd  bees  and  flowers. 


I  hear  the  ticking  of  a  clock 

That  murmurs  all  the  day  aloof— 

I  hear  the  playless  branches  rock 
In  lonely  pauses  on  the  root 
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I  never  hear  the  silly  birds 
I  used  to  hear  long  times  ago — 

I  wonder  if  the  woods  are  stirr'd 
Hj  songs  and  conung  breezes  now. 


I  wonder  if  in  lonely  delh 

The  violets  spring  with  vein6d  heart— 
If  still  the  rain  swect-perfnnoed  swells 

The  wind-flower's  pnrplc  leaves  apart. 


I  wonder  if  a  thousand  things 
I  used  to  love  in  long-past  hours 

Still  live— and  in  ray  wanderings 
I  dream  of  low-breathed  winds  and  flowers. 


Oh  God  !  that  pale  face  comca  again — 
I  hear  Her  pleadings  soft  and  low— 

Oh  God,  Oh  God  !  My  brain,  My  brain  ! 
I  cannot  bear  this  curse  of  woe  ! 


Away !  ye  dreams  with  maddening  wings— 
Oh !  rest  ye  burning  restless  powVs — 

I  wonder  if  there  l)C  such  tilings, 

Such  dewy  things  as  leaves  and  flowers  ! 


W.  M.  B. 


A^-      KtvI.A^  u^  S 


Flowers  upon  the  cofpn  of  a  maiden. — Do  but  strew  flowers  upon 
her  !  For  ye  once  were  wont  to  bring  her  garlands  on  her  birthday- 
festivals.  Now  she  celebrates  her  greatest  one  ;  for  the  bier  is  the 
cradle  of  heaven. 

Jean  Paul. 

Hem einh ranee  is  the  only  paradise  from  which  we  cannot  be  banr 
ished.      Even  the  first  parents  could  not  be  driven  from  it. 

Jean  PatiL 
11 
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A  "Retrospective  Review"  is  never  out  of  time ;  for  in  what- 
ever literary  era  a  writer  may  have  flourished,  to  whatever  school  he 
may  have  helonged,  the  examination  of  his  works  involves  a  consid- 
eration of  the  principles  of  literary  composition.  These  principles  be- 
long to  all  eras,  and  all  authors  must,  be  tried  by  an  application  of 
them  to  their  respective  works.    .       ^ 

The  fundamental  laws  of  literature  are  all  included  in  the  saying 
of  a  wise  teacher  of  writers  to  one  oC  his  pupils.  Who  the  teacher 
was,  and  who  was  the  pupil,  I  doj)ot,QOW  remember;  but  the  saying 
is  too  comprehensive  ever  to  be  fdV|otten.  "  Look  into  thy  own 
heart  and  write"  is  the  instruction' which  he  gave.  All  who  have 
any  experience  in  writing)  all  who  have  spent  any  time  in  observing 
.the  effect  of  literary  efforts  upon  the  minds  of  readers,  know  that 
much  truth  is  wrapped  up  in  this  saying.  Its  general  truth  is  ex- 
ea\plified  in  the  common  remark,  so  often  made  with  respect  to  a  pop- 
ular writer  or  speaker,  •  he  seems  to  have  said  just  what  I  would  have 
said  myself.'  The  feelings  are  touched  in  those  who  make  this  re- 
mark. He  that  has  given  occasion  in  his  writing  or  in  his  speech,  for 
the  utterance  of  this  remark,  It^s  not  merely  appealed  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  readers  or  hearers,  but  he  has  awakened  their  sympa- 
thy. He  has  shown  them  that  he  has  experienced  w^hat  they  have 
tiperienced,  he  has  felt  as  they  have  felt.  The  quaint  remark  of  Em- 
erson  about  the  preacher  who  droned  forth  a  sermon,  from  whose 
empty  verbiage  it  could  not  be  guessed  whether  the  man  in  the  pul- 
pit had  ever  married  a  wife,  or  called  a  child  his  own,  or  lost  a  friend, 
or  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  and  from  whose  annoying  dullness  he 
was  glad  to  turn  away  to  see  a  demonstration  of  living  goodness  in 
the  falling  snow  flakes,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  church  window, — turns 
our  attention  to  numberless  instances  of  the  general  truth  of  this  in- 
struction. We  have  heard  men  speak  in  pulpits  and  in  forums,  as 
if  they  knew  human  life  in  every  thrill  of  its  joy,  in  every  shudder  of 
its  fear,  in  all  the  feebleness  of  its  sadness,  and  in  the  bounding  live- 
liness of  its  hope.     And  again  we  have  heard  men  in  the  same  high 
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places,  who  seemed  lo  be  beings — we  will  not  call  them  of  a  higher  or 
nether  sphere,  but  of  a  sphere  extern  to  human  sympathies-  And 
iis  men  have  spoken  so  have  they  written ;  some  in  real  apathy, 
some  in  affected  feeling,  and  some  with  the  soberness  of  truth  and 
with  the  fulness  of  a  real  human  life — stretching  out  from  their  clos- 
cls  a  warm  hand  to  grasp  the  hand  of  their  reader,  and  looking  at 
him  with  an  eye  of  fellowship,  calling  up  to  remembrance  the  say- 
ing of  the  wise  man  of  old,  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a  man  sharpen- 
eth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 

But  to  look  into  one's  heart  and  write  so  ns  to  produce  the  effects 
that  honor  the  better  class  of  writers  to  which  we  have  alluded,  one 
must  live  in  the  practice  of  a  maxim  to  which  as  much  value  should 
be  assigned  as  to  the  one  already  quoted.  *'  Think  as  philosophers 
do,  and  speak  as  common  people  do."  High  culture,  profound 
thought,  and  intelligible  language  are  perfectly  compatible.  And  to 
accomplish  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  the  writer,  a  full  obedience  to 
these  two  maxims  is  quite  sui&cient.  For  to  think  as  a  philosopher, 
implies  acquaiolance  with  the  thoughts  of  men  wl)o  have  lived  be- 
fore us,  with  the  deeds  of  the  great  workers  in  the  Fast,  with  the 
recorded  experience  of  ages,  and  with  the  gathered  contributions  of 
the  explorers  of  nature  as  well  as  with  the  workings  of  our  own 
minds,  and  with  the  few  things  which  we  can  do  and  feel  and  make 
for  ourselves.  Philosophical  habits — so  called — without  learning,  by 
which  is  meant  the  knowledge  of  what  the  race  has  learned,  are  but 
empirical  whims ;  philosophical  habits  with  learning,  are  the  reason- 
able purposes  of  men  trained  to  their  business,  purposes  that  have  be- 
come fixed  by  constant  action  according  to  them.  To  look  into 
one's  heart  and  write  when  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  heart  b*  * 
trivial  emotions,  circumscribed  thoughts  and  principles  unreflectingly 
adopted,  is  to  do  a  vain  thing. 

But  still  the  accomplished  man,  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  the  writer, 
must  regard  his  learning,  his  thinking,  his  skill  in  what  he  knows  and 
thinks,  as  his  means  of  looking  into  his  heart  and  showing  what  is 
there  ;  because  it  is  only  as  his  heart  beats  truly  to  the  heart  of  the 
race  that  he  can  produce  anything  which  men  of  his  own  age  will  re- 
gard, and  which  those  of  other  ages  will  not  regard  as  obsolete. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  our  remarks,  such  reflections  as  the 
foregoing  naturally  arise-  The  Lake  Poets,  the  most  distinguished 
o£  whom — Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Southey — are  the  only  one? 
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whom  we  shall  particularly  notice, — the  Lake  Poets  have  been  often 
spoken  of  as  men  given  up  to  the  transcribing  of  spontaneous  emo- 
tions, the  narration  of  trivial  events,  the  cultivation  of  a  loose  habit  of 
thinking,  and  the  innovating  exemplars  of  an  undignified  style  of  poet- 
ical writing.  Nothing  is  more  unfounded  tlian  this  charge  against 
them.  The  feelings  that  they  express  are  the  feelings  of  reflecting 
men  ;  the  themes  of  their  verse  are  the  workings  of  the  human  heart ; 
and  the  events  narrated  by  them  are  chosen  to  illustrate  its  workini:?, 
in  men  of  every  grade  of  human  condition,  and  in  every  stage  of  life- 
Their  contemplations  of  nature  and  of  art  are  enlivened  by  the  re- 
membrance that  the  world  is  the  dwelling  place  of  men,  and  by  the 
thought  that  the  world  without  is  in  some  great  sense  the  miaister  to 
the  world  within.  Their  thoughts  are  deep,  and  their  expressions 
are  suited  to  the  phases  of  their  thought.  Their  style  can  seem  no- 
dignified  only  when  we  forget  that  the  web  of  life  is  woven  of  many 
threads — that  the  association  of  ideas  is  regulated  by  no  conventional 
rules,  and  that  homely  words  may  express  the  finest  feelings — ^thit 
the  touches  of  Aature  are  not  to  be  portrayed  in  euphemisms,  and 
that  mamy  hearts  can  feel  that  tlie  words  that  we  despise,  have  re^ich- 
ed  their  depths,  and  awakened  chords  of  many  tones,  which  woold 
never  have  responded  to  the  measured  speech  of  mere  martinets  in 
literature,  unused  to  the  realities  of  the  battles  of  human  life. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  and  one  of  the 
first  that  we  were  made  acquainted  with,  is  the  cottage  girPs  reply  lo 
the  stranger  who  inquired  of  her  the  number  of  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. It  used  to  be  printed  with  the  first  line  of  the  first  quatrain 
rhyming  with  the  third  line,  thus : — 

A  simple  child,  dear  brother  Tim, 

That  llghUj  draws  its  breath 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb — 

What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

It  is  now  printed  without  the  address  to  '*  brother  Tim,"  bui 
though  more  dignified  as  it  presents  itself  in  its  altered  dress  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  improved  by  the  change. 
The  poet  had  been  communing  with  childhood.  In  the  mood  of  mind 
induced  by  that  communion,  he  writes  a  rhyming  epistle  to  his  broth- 
er. There  is  a  realness  about  the  original  poem  which  I  always  miss 
'in  reading  that  mutilated  line.    It  is  such  expressions  as  this  homely 
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address  to  a  brother,   that  have  fustened  upon  the  style  of  Words- 
worth the  epithet  of  undignified.     But  in  such  expressions  often  lies 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  the  pictorial  power  of  a  writer.     By 
pictorial  power,  I  mean  the  power  to  make  you  see  more  than  is  de- 
scribed ;  as  a  good  artist  in  painting  often,  and  in  sculpture  and  in 
statuary  always,  pleases  you  best  by  what  he  makes  you  see  in  your 
mind's  eye,  but  wliat  it   is  impossible  to  portray  on  the  canvas  or 
embody  in  the  marble.     In  this  little  ballad  we  have  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  this  great  poet.     AVe  sec  his  freedom  from  conventionalism, 
his  love  of  the  beautiful,  his  deep  eympathy  with  human  feeling  and 
his  exquisite  delineation  of  the  scenery  of  the  mind — the  power  M'hick 
he  has  to  make  you  see  the  very  thoughts  and  feelings  and  imagin- 
ings of  the  mind,  in  any  circumstances  which  he  chooses  to  array  be- 
fore U3.     Who  can  read  "  We  are  seven,"  without  knowing  how  the 
little  maiden  felt,  and  what  she  thought  of  the  indissoluble  tie  that 
bound  her  to  the  buried  and  absent  of  what  was  in  her  mind  an  un- 
broken family  ?     Who  cannot  see  her  memories  of  sister  Jane  and 
brother  John, — the  one  present  to  her  fancy  moaning  to  be  released 
from  a  bed  of  pain,  and  the  other  flitting  before  her  in  the  active 
sports  of  winter,  and  then   vanishing  into  that  little  green  grave  by 
the  side  of  her  sister's  grave  ?    And  then  the  two  at  Ck)nway,  and  the 
two  on  the  sea,  were  as  vividly  present  to  her  as  the  two  by  whom 
she  sat  on  pleasant  evenings  in  the  church-yard  to  eat  her  supper;  and 
she  all  alone  in  the  "  church-yard  cottage"  with  her  mother  was  as 
much  in  the  midst  of  the  "  seven,"  as  when  the  family  circle  was 
unbroken.     If  it  were  not  for  its  very  homeliness  the  poem  would 
have  ho  charm.     It  is  the  naturalness  of  the  picture  that  is  presented 
in  it,  and  the  sympathy  with  that  naturalness  which  we  feel,  that 
make  the  poem  charming.      And  the  thought  that  the  poet  has  of 
what  he  is  desfcribing,  that  the  natural  affections  and  simple  thoughts 
of  man's  heart  are  his  heaven-provided  preparation  to  receive  the 
"truths  of  £i  spiritual  religioti — this  thought  becoming  visible  to  us  and 
confessed  by  us  to  be  a  true  thought,  causes  us  to  pour  out  to  him  a 
libation  of  unmeasured  praise. 

The  "  Idiot  Boy"  has  been  ridiculed  for  its  homeliness  by  those 
who  are  blind  to  its  wise  scrutiny  of  the  mysteries  of  human  life,  and 
its  clear  enunciation  of  the  law  of  merciful  retributiveness  in  Provi* 
dence ;  a  law,  according  to  which  the  soul  burdened  with  guilt  is  urg- 
led  to  wholesome  repentance  or  vexed  with  a  dissatisfied  feeling  of  in^ 
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security  in  the  concealment  ^f  its  misdoing.  The  "  Excursion"  Las 
been  spoken  of  vriili  comnf)endation  for  it8  profound  reflections  upon 
life,  and  with  censure  for  putting  such  reflections  into  the  mouth  of  a 
mere  pedlar.  But  there  is  nothing  wondeiful  in  this.  The  hiod 
which  has  given  us  an  Ayrshire  ploughman,  might  well  give  us  the 
pedlar  of  the  Excursion.  Scotland  is  full  of  people,  educated,  as 
utilitarianism  would  decide  the  question,  above  their  condition.  But 
tiie  Lights  and  Shadows  delineated  by  Christopher  North  have  made 
us  reconciled  to  this  needless  culture,  which  brings  the  light  of  great 
things  into  the  inglesideof  the  small  farmer,  and  makes  men  christian 
philosophers  without  making  them  proud. 

Besides  this  pleasing  view  of  a  Scotch  pedlar's  being  able  to  think 
ns  the  Wanderer  of  the  Excursion  thinks,  tliere  is  another  view,  not 
pleasing,  indeed,  but  true.  In  Great  Britain,  the  scholar  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  not  always  fortunate  in  bringing  his  talents  to  a  good  mar- 
ket The  humble  student  who  lays  up  treasures  that  none  can  take 
nway,  may  have  no  opportunity  for  gaining  a  favorable  position  for 
ilisplaying  them.  The  rich  living  is  sometimeB  given  to  the  favorite 
of  the  patron  rather  than  to  the  well  read  scholar,  and  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life  may  be  found  men  who  are  fit  for  higher  ones,  but  who, 
•having  been  prepared  for  one  profession,  are  not  able  to  enter  anoth- 
er ;  and  who,  though  they  can  think  and  speak  well,  have  no  tact  in 
popular  authorship,  and  no  opportunity  or  no  inclination  for  the  mer- 
<;enary  work  of  the  literary  hack.  The  former  cause  is  prevalent 
in  Scotland,  but  throughout  Great  Britain  the  latter  cause  is  not  un- 
frequently  operating  to  show  us  cultivated  minds  in  low  life. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  the  Excursion.  Whatever  may 
^e  said  of  its  want  of  incident  and  its  violation  of  the  conventionali- 
ties of  poetry  and  of  life,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  reflective  of 
readers,  to  be  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  presentation  of  the  power  of 
faith  in  Providence  to  make  men  see  in  earthly  vicissitudes,  the  work- 
ings of  Ilim  "  unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known,  and 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,''  and  to  he  glad  in  the  work  which  He 
performs  unceasingly. 

The  Deaf  Man  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  in  this  extend- 
ed poem, — a  poem  abounding  in  sketches  of  life,  showing  the  power 
of  quick  thoughts  of  Providence  to  compensate  every  seeming  ill, 
and  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  every  acknowledged  good.  This 
sketch  is  a  perfect  picture,  ftnd  while  it  has  none  of  the  alleged  low- 
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ness  of  expression  which  in  the  estimation  of  some  mars  the  beauty  of 
his  earlier  poems^  it  is  like  them  in  true  description,  and  viewed  in 
the  same  light,  the  earlier  poems  are  as  beautiful  as  this,  of  which 
the  Deaf  Man  is  so  beautiful  a  part. 

Horace  Smith,  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  has  given  an  imitation  of 
Wordsworth's  manner,  which  is  not  only  amusing  as  an  imitation, 
but  valuable  as  a  demonstration  that  a  manner  may  be  imitated  with- 
out exhibiting  anything  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  A  caricature 
cannot  lessen  our  esteem  for  what  is  great,  though  we  cannot  help 
laaghing  at  the  extravagances  of  the  mimetic  art. 

Coleridge  is  charged  with  the  same  faults  that  have  been  complain- 
ed of  in  Wordsworth  ;.but  what  has  chiefly  been  alleged  against  him,, 
is  unintelligibleness.  Of  his  homeliness,  a  single  instance  shall  suf*- 
fice.  One  of  his  early  poems  is  an  unfinished  one  in  the  ballad  style,. 
founded  upon  a  story  of  rural  life.  A  young  man  wooed  a  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  a  widow  youthful  in  her  middle  age,  and  possess- 
ing many  of  the  attractions  which  once  distinguished  her  among  the 
village  beauties  of  her  birth-place.  In  speaking  to  the  youth  about 
her  daughter,  she  was  observed  by  him  to  mingle  in  her  talk  dispar- 
agement of  the  girl,  with  commendation  of  herself.  She  at  length 
threw  off  all  concealment,  and  in  a  passionate  avowal  of  her  misplaced 
attachment,  declared  the  daughter  all  unworthy  of  such  a  man,  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  him ;  and  ended  with  the  offer  of  her  hand  and 
fortune.  At  first  astonished,  then  horrified,  then  bewildered,  he  was^ 
overwhelmed  with  emotions  in  which  a  fearful  sense  of  the  ludicrous^ 
predominated,  and  he  rushed  from  her  presence  with  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter. She  was  mortified  and  enraged;  and  in  her  bitterness  she  cursed 
her  daughter  and  her  intended  son-in-law.  The  young  people  were- 
married.  Sadness  settled  upon  the  young  wife — for,  estranged  Mm 
her  mother  and  forsaken  by  her  mother's  relations,  she  lived  a  lonely 
life.  One  friend  only  was  their  almost  constant  guest.  The  poet 
thus  describes  her  daily  ministry  of  kindness  : — 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways, 

And  weather  dark  and  dreary, 
Trudged  every  day  to  Edward's  house 

And  nMe  them  all  more  cheery. 
0  !  Ellen  was  a  faithful  friend, 

More  dear  than  any  sister  i 
As  cheerful  too  as  singing  Inrk  ; 
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And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  'twas  dark, 
And  then  they  always  missed  her. 

Now  this  is  quite  colloquial ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so.  The  last 
line  especially  is  homely,  though  not  perhaps  much  more  so  than  the 
fourth  ;  but  both  of  them  are  full  of  expression.  That  it  should  be 
colloquial,  is  the  plan  of  the  poem.  The  story  is  said  to  be  told  by  an 
old  sexton  in  his  seventieth  year.  Another  expression  occurs  in  this 
poem,  which  is  not  only  homely,  but  seemingly  parenthetical ;  but  in 
its  place  it  is  peculiarly  truthful. 

The  gentle  Ellen 
Bid  well  nigh  doto  on  Mary, 
And  she  went  oftcner  than  before 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more  \ 
She  managed  all  tlie  dairy. 

I  can  imaffine  a  criticism  on  this  last  line,  but  will  only  speak  of  what 
strikes  me  as  peculiarly  felicitous  in  it.  It  is  indeed  an  instance  of 
the  curiosa  felicitas^  for  which  Coleridge  praises  Wordsworth.  The 
old  man  seems  to  pause  in  his  narration  and  look  into  his  memory  to 
find  something  which  should  f^how  the  entire  devotedness  of  Ellen, 
and  Mary's  dependence  and  thankful  confidence.  In  this  parentheti- 
cal and  homely  line,  what  a  story  is  told — what  an  array  of  pictures 
does  it  present  to  us.  The  sad  wife  bewildered  with  that  dreadful 
imprecation — the  innocence  of  a  household  where  such  a  place  could 
be  filled  in  it  by  Ellen,  with  no  jealousy  on  Mary's  part — ^not  that  her 
dairy  keeping  tells  all  this  by  itself,  but  as  the  chief  part  of  the  house- 
hold work,  it  shows  that  Ellen  was  needful  to  Edward  as  Mary  her- 
self— the  kindness  of  faithful  friendship— all  these  come  up  to  view 
as  we  think  of  the  old  sexton  telling,  in  what  seem  to  him  the  fittest 
words,  the  indispensablencss  of  Ellen  to  that  young  farmer  and  his 
ban-stricken  wife. 

Of  such  homeliness  and  pictorialness  combined,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  what  has  been  said  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  to  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  what  awakens  our  sympathy  with  real  feeling,  is  not 
only  allowable,  but  praiseworthy  in  poetry.  But  we  must  pass  from 
this  to  the  graver  charge  of  unintelligibleness  so  often  brought  against 
Coleridge. 

Much  of  the  unintelligibleness  of  Coleridge's  poetry  arises  from  hi? 
taking,  in  relation  to  his  reader,  the  position  not  of  a  story  teller,  but 
of  a  pointer-out  of  what  is  passing  before  his  eyes  and  his  readers,  too, 
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and  of  a.  co-listener  with  liia  reader  to  the  words  of  another.  The 
Ancient  Mariner  printed  with  side  notes  is  less  unintelligible  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  and  perhaps  with  such  assistance  from  the  Author,, 
Christabel  might  have  been  better  understood  before  this  time* 
Christabel  wc  will  for  the  present  leave  without  comment ;.  but  the 
Ancient  Mariner  is  a  story  which  need  not  be  passed  by  because  it 
cannot  be  intelligently  read.  The  sights  seen  by  the  Mariner  may 
be  accounted  for  by  calling  them  dreams  of  delirium,  before  and  af- 
ter he  was  saved  from  the  ship  where  all  but  him  liad  died.  But  the 
killing  of  the  albjitrods,  the  hatred  of  the  sailors  after  he  had  killed  it 
— the  terrible  remembrance  of  his  sins  and  his  sufferings — all  these 
show  the  fearful  risk  run  by  any  one  who  indulges  in  contempt  of  his 
fellow  men.  The  machinery  of  the  poem  is  mythological ;  and  re- 
membering this,  there  is  no  need  for  our  accounting  without  super- 
natural agency,  for  the  visions  of  the  Mariner  in  the  manner  inti- 
mated above.  We  may  read  the  whole  poem  as  u  parable  on  the 
power  of  brotherly  love,  showing  the  misery  wrought  by  a  want  of  it, 
and  the  recuperative  action  of  it  in  a  heart  restored  to  sympathy  with 
men,  and  reverence  for  faith  in  the  mind  of  another.  The  lesson, 
taught  in  it  is  a  noble  one,  and  it  is  taught  by  a  teacher  who  has  well 
read  the  human  heart. 

But  to  excuse  the  faults  of  these  writers  is  not  our  main  purpose, 
but  rather  to  defend  their  position.  They  are  the  poets  of  the  inner 
life — not  the  life  of  circumstance,  condition,  and  visible  action  merely, 
but  of  the  heart  and  mind.  In  pursuing  their  chief  object,  the  por- 
traiture of  real  life,  they  luiv(j  ventured  boldly  into  regions  unex- 
plored by  other  poets,  and  tliey  have  shown  in  some  instances  too- 
little  regard  for  usage  and  the  habits  of  thought  long  prevalent  in  the 
world.  They  have  dared  to  make  their  principal  topics  what  Shak- 
speare  himself,  who  could  describe  life  in  all  its  aspects,  handles  but  in- 
cidentally. This  is  their  great  oflense.  They  aie  not  dnunatic poets, 
and  no  poets  before  them  except  dramatic  and  epic  poets  ever  at- 
tempted the  display  of  life  as  it  is  Didactic  poetry,  belore  these 
men  arose,  was  but  the  musical  arrangement  of  maxims.  Descriptive 
poetry  was  the  delineation  of  a  world  w^ithout  men.  Pastoral  poetry 
was  the  picturing  in  words  of  unreal  scenes,  amid  which  men  and 
women  moved  as  the  i)l:iyers  in  a  theatre  Cowpcr  marks  the  tran- 
sition between  the  world  of  poetry,  before  and  tlie  world  of  poetry  af- 
ter the  Wordsworthian  era,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lake 
12 
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Scbool  era  ;  and  whoever  reads  his  verses,  feels  that  lie  is  listening 
to  the  prophet  of  a  new  dispensation. 

Sou  they  indulges  in  more  conceits  than  any  of  these  poets-  His 
new  blank  verse,  with  unrhymed  quatrains  and  parallelisms,  was  in 
itself  too  great  a  novelty,  without  the  added  strangeness  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  school.  The  world  was  offended  with 
such  disregard  of  its  decrees.  But  even  his  poetry  is  winning  a  high 
place ;  and  it  will  yet  be  unfashionable  to  speak  only  of  the  eccentric- 
ities of  a  poet,  who  has  showed  that  his  wild  attire  was  not  the  dress 
of  a  harlequin  or  a  bedlamite,  but  of  an  inspired  bard,  albeit  he 
came  from  an  unknown  country,  singing  of  barbarian  themes,  in  a 
language  unheard  before. 

Two  of  these  poets  have  been  distinguished  with  the  laurel, — and  it 
is  widely  said  that  in  crowning  them,  England  did  honor  to  herself. 
But  their  fame  depends  not  upon  the  patronage  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  nor  upon  the  judgment  of  critics.  They  have  written  for 
thinking,  feeling,  life-experienced  manhood;  for  hopeful,  all-ques- 
tioning youth,  and  for  childhood — ready  in  its  sports  to  stop  and  lis- 
ten to  a  song  of  life,  and  lay  up  in  the  memory  that  which  shall  make 
music  for  the  ears  that  will  be  deaf  to  the  sounds  of  the  passing  hour, 
but  delighted  with  the  melodies  of  the  times  gone  by — melodies  un- 
heard by  other  ears,  heard  by  them  amid  visions  which  none  but  they 
can  see. 

They  have  their  feeble  imitators,  men  who  think  that  silliness  is 
simplicity ;  ignorance,  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  schools ;  innova- 
tion, reform ;  and  rudeness,  manly  independence.  But  they  will 
stand  when  this  profane  crowd  have  passed  by,  as  the  builders  of  a 
marble  temple,  in  which  they  who  love  truth  may  worship  together, 
and  go  forth  to  the  work  of  life  in  the  spirit  of  soberness-  Then  it 
will  be  seen  that  their  mission  was  not  to  level  social  distinctions,  but 
to  ennoble  all  life ;  to  make  men  feel  that  to  honor  one  another  is, 
each  in  his  own  place,  to  work  with  a  brotherly  feeling  for  '*  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men"  above  him  and  below  him. 

R. 
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He  seemed  to  love  her,  and  her  youthful  cheek 
Wore  for  a  Tvhilc  the  transient  bloom  of  joy ;  I 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  with  hopes  she  could  not  speak^ 
New  to  delight  and  new  to  ecstacy. 
He  won  that  heart  in  its  simplicity, 
All  undisguised  in  its  young  tenderness. 
And  smiling,  saw  that  he,  and  only  he 
ilad  power  at  once  to  wound  it  or  to  bless. 


She  gave  to  him  her  innocent  affeciion, 

And  the  warm  feelings  of  her  guileless  breast ; 

And  from  the  storms  of  life  she  sought  protection. 

In  his  dear  love,  her  home  of  earthly  rest. 

In  this  sweet  trust  her  opening  days  were  blest, 

And  joyously  she  hailed  her  coming  years  ; 

For  well  she  knew  that  even  if  distressed, 

There  would  be  one  kind  hand  to  dry  her  tears. 


He  left  her — and  in  trouble  she  awoke 

From  her  young  dream  of  bliss ;  but  murmored  net 

Over  her  silent  sufferings,  nor  spok« 

To  any  of  her  cruel  lot. 

You  would  have  deem'd  that  he  had  been  forgot, 

Or  thought  her  bosom  callous  to  the  sti'oke  ; 

But  in  her  check  there  was  one  hectic  spot, 

'Twas  little — but  it  told  her  heart  was  broke. 


And  deeper  and  more  deep  the  painful  flush 
Daily  became ;  yet  all  distress  seemed  o*er, 
Save  when  the  life  blood  gave  a  sudden  rash, 
Then  trembled  into  silence  as  before. 
At  once  too  proud,  too  humble  to  deplore, 
She  bow'd  her  head  in  quietness — she  knew 
Her  brightest  prospects  could  revive  no  more  ; 
Yet  was  she  calm,  for  she  had  heaven  in  view« 
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"She  loved,  and  she  forgave  him — and  in  dying, 
She  asked  a  blessing  on  his  future  years  ^ 
And  so  she  went  to  sleep,  meekly  relying 
Upon  that  Power  which  shall  cflacc  all  tears. 
Her  simple  turf  the  young  spring  flowV«t  wears  ^ 
And  the  pale  primrose  grows  npon  her  tomb 
And  when  the  storm  its  simple  blossoms  tears. 
It  ^ows  itfi  head — an  emblem  of  her  doom. 


THE   AMERICAN,  THE  MODEL  8TATE- 


J.L.X 


Tlie  primary  end  of  government,  says  ^Ir.  Macaulay,  is  purely 
iemporal.  Its  paramount  object  is,  to  protect  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  men. 

Though,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  this  is  not  the  hip;hest  idea  that  can 
be  conceived  of  a  State ;  yet,  practically,  that  State  secure.-?  the 
greater  happiness  of  its  subjects  which  is  constructed  with  prime  ref- 
erence to  their  temporal  good. 

It  was  natural  for  men  who  had  brought  civil  constitutions  to  the 
perfection  of  human  wisdom,  to  endeavor  to  make  tl>em  answer  the 
highest  ends  of  our  being.  Accordingly,  tiiere  have  always  been 
sound  legislators  to  contend  for  the  religious  element  in  the  State, 
claiming  it  as  the  duty  and  prerogative  of  every  civil  compact  to  sup- 
port and  enforce  some  form  of  Divine  worship.  Still  less  strange  was 
it,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  should  league  its  spiritual  with  the  tem- 
poral powers  for  the  propagation  of  its  dark  and  monstrous  schemes. 
Thus  have  grown  up  those  alliances  of  Church  with  State,  whose 
fierce  workings  have  deluged  Christendom  with  blood,  and  rent  the 
Old  World  with  convulsions. 

Sick  of  these  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  persecution,  and  weary  of 
waiting  for  the  dawn  of  deliverance  from  the  spiritual  despotism  ot 
Europe  while  the  night  of  tyranny  gathered  thick  and  black  around 
them,  our  Fathers  founded  in  this  western  hemisphere  a  new  Re- 
public, destined  to  realize  the  grandest  conception  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty. 
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We  claim  for  the  American  State  tliat  it  embodies  in  itself  lli€  sim- 
plest and  truest  idea  of  government.  It  arrogates  no  spiritual  pow- 
er. It  proposes  to  itself  purely  a  temporal  end.  It  achieves  that 
end. 

It  would  unquestionably  add  much  of  sanctity  to  the  State,  df  it 
could  be  made  an  efllcient  engine  of  religious  education,  and  of 
building  up  a  pure  and  holy  church.  But  while  He,  who  lias  bid  us 
respect  the  **  powers  that  be,"  has  given  us  no  authority  for  such  em- 
ployment of  human  legislation,  rejison  and  experience  teach,  in  like 
manner,  that  such  is  not  the  legitimate  province  of  the  State.  Tlie 
relations  of  the  individual  to  the  State  are  those  which  concern  him 
merely  for  this  world.  He  demands  of  the  State  the  protection  of 
his  person,  that  he  may  live  secure  from  violence  and  dread ;  the  pro- 
tection of  his  property  and  reputation,  that  he  mny  enjoy  unmolested 
what  is  of  right  bis  own.  He  looks  to  the  State  for  those  regulations 
that  are  adapted  to  produce  tranquility  in  society, — to  ensure  the  mutual 
recognition  of  rights,  and  make  every  man  deal  justly  with  his  neigh- 
bor ;  for  those  policies  that  will  inspire  enterprise,  foster  wealth,  and 
add  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  He  looks  to  the  State 
to  enforce  a  system  of  intellectual  education, — conducted  on  those 
principles  of  morality  that  are  universally  admitted, — because  intelli- 
gence and  morality  are  the  basis  of  all  law  and  order.  He  looks  to 
the  State  for  an  enlightened  legislature  to  make  laws,  an  incorrupti- 
ble judiciary  to  interpret  them,  a  faithful  and  efficient  executive  to  en- 
force them.  Provided  with  such  a  safeguard  in  the  civil  compact,  he 
is  qualified  to  pursue  those  ends  that  best  promote  his  happiness,  and 
that  are  the  highest  of  his  being. 

He  does  not  ask  the  State  to  teach  him  religious  truth — that  is 
within  the  compass  of  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him.  He 
•does  not  ask  the  State  to  build  him  churches  or  pay  his  priests.  It 
shall  not  say  to  him  Subscribe  to  the  tenets  of  this  creed,  or  pay  tithes 
for  building  up  the  pillars  of  that  faith.  It  shall  coerce  his  assent  to 
no  State  formulas  of  doctrine  or  practice.  It  shall  inflict  no  disabili- 
ties upon  specific  habits  of  conscientious  thought  and  action.  It  shall 
-erect  no  privileged  orders,  civil  or  ecclesiastic.  But  whether  tjje  sub- 
ject build  a  church,  or  found  a  college,  or  establish  a  bank, — whether 
lie  devote  himself  to  a  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  or  of  evangel- 
izing Pagans, — whether  he  worship  according  to  the  canons  of  \bt 
Christian,^r  of  Uie  Mohj^mmedan, — if  he  believe  with  the  Protestant 
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or  with  the  Papii^t, — if  he  be  Arian,  or  if  lie  be  Socinian, — or  ifhebc  no 
worshiper,  and  hoUl  to  no  religion ;— the  State  shall  recognize  in  him 
ii  constituent  member  of  its  community,  subject  to  its  laws,  liable  to 
its  penalties, — entitled  to  its  full  protection,  its  most  sacred  care.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  State  to  protect  the  institutions  of  the  people; 
not  to  force  institutions  upon  the  people.  It  shall  scrupulously  guari 
all  churclics;  it  shall  establish  none. 

It  is  one  great  end  that  men  live  securely  and  happily  in  their 
worldly  estates ;  it  is  another  great  end — and  none  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct,— that  men  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  former 
government  can  compass  ;  the  latter  it  cannot.  Life,  security,  com- 
iort,  proape-rity — these  are  objects  dear  to  all  men ;  and  the  people 
will  love  and  vindicate  tlie  government  that  secures  them.  But  men 
have  always  differed  very  widely  in  their  views  of  religious  feith  an<i 
practice, — and  no  where  have  tliey  been  so  tenacious  of  opinion. 
The  State  that  adopts  the  religion  of  the  majority,  alienates  the  mi- 
4iority.  If  it  profess  the  religion  of  one  sect,  it  arrays  against  itself 
all  other  sects.  By  an  attachment  to  religious  faith  which  is  stronger 
•than  every  other,  and  whose  depth  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  and  hopes  that  are  hazarded,  the  par- 
tisans of  evary  sect  are  ever  readier  to  shed  blood  for  their  own 
ehurch,  than  to  pay  money  to  government  for  building  up  another. 

It  ought  never  to  be  denied  that  the  propagation  of  sound  religious 
truth  is  the  noblest  use  of  powea*.  It  ought  never  to  be  denied  that 
•the  mission  of  the  Church  is  diviner  than  the  mission  of  the  State. 
But  we  will  not  therefore  pull  down  that  which  is  higher  to  build  up 
that  which  is  lower.  We  will  not  entangle  the  State  with  a  sacred 
'duty  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  it  cannot  discharge. 
Men  will  not  be  taught  of  government.  It  has  been  well  said  thai 
■'*  falsehood,  though  no  match  for  truth  alone,  has  often  been  found 
more  than  a  match  for  truth  and  power  together." 

Such  is  the  American  State  in  its  scheme  and  structure — ^goodas 
41  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  because  its  end  is  single  ;  good  as  a 
form  of  government,  because  its  end  is  attainable.  It  secures  all 
that  can  be  secured  of  temporal  happiness  by  well-directed  means. 
It  secures  all  that  is  most  precious  in  freedom  of  religious  thought 
and  action,  by  leaving  religious  duties  and  religious  worship  unlegis- 
•lated  upon.  To  legislate  upon  the  religion  of  a  State,  is  to  legislate 
Kxwqi/  its  religious  freedom. 
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"  Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanily  comes  this  way  f 

We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves  " 

Shaks»  Timon  of  Ath^ 

Tabulae  et  Ed i tores 

Semper  sunt  confounded  horca.  Eds.  Ikd. 

Most  gladly  do  we  come  again,  dear  Header,  to  grip  your  honest  hand.  We- 
don't  believe  in  bows.  Strike  us,  bat  don't  stand  off  yonder  striking  attitudes. 
We  are  never  half  so  awkward  os  when  doing  the  profoundly  gracious.  We 
never  called  ourselves  anybody's  humble  servant  in  the  world.  Mannerism  we- 
detest,  and  above  all  in  students.  When  we  get  to  be  Doctors  of  Divinity,  we 
will  give  you  sentences  of '  orthodox  and  solemn  sound,'  anM  *  nailed  wi' scrip- 
ture ';  or  if  wo  ever  edit  the  '  North  American,*  we  shall  feel  bound  to  speak  like 
oracles;  but  heaven  forefcnd  any  premature  profundity — we  mean  in  our  Editors' 
table.  We  have  the  complacence  to  believe  that  all  the  great  questions  in  morals, 
politics  and  literature  generally,  arc  handled  just  about  as  well  as  they  con- 
vicntly  could  bo  in  the  earlier  pages  of  our  sheet.  We  hope  therefore,  dear  Read- 
er, always  avoiding  that  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt,  to  be  on  the  very  best 
of  terms  with  you.  As  students,  acting  for  our  fellows,  we  beg  leave  to  speak  as 
students,  and  we  trust  our  strictly  collegiate  garb  will  not  be  to  our  prejudice, 
even  with  our  most  sedate  readers.  We  are  youths,  but  very  sensible  youths,  I 
ween,  and  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  finding  you  such  good  and  sensi- 
sible  company.  We  hold  the  very  best  conditions  of  friendship  to  be  those  which 
admit  of  a  warm  and  honest  shake  of  the  band  ;  therefore,  once  more,  Salve  I  Da 
nobis  manum ! 

'Tis  done—finished  !  No.  III.  is  the  world's.  A  fortnight  since,  we  found  the 
following  remarkably  unique  epistle  in  the  h.andle  of  our  door. 

Sir  John, 

The  Printer  Ij  after  you  with  a  sharp  stick. 

Truly  yours,  Middy. 

With  a  recital  of  the  weary  days  and  nights  spent,  since  this  somewhat  startling 
suggestion  as  to  oar  editoral  duties,  in  preparation  for  our  third  appearance,  as 
well  as  with  the  many  misgivings  which  our  utter  inexperience  has  continually 
forced  upon  us,  we  will  not  fatigue  you.  Editors  are  too  apt  to  complain.  We,  as 
least,  who  write  intend  to  be  o  choice  exccj)tion.  Indeed,  if  yoii  could  see  us  in. 
our  easy  chair  with  a  pen  behind  Ciich  ear  patiently  working  out  our  sheets,  in  con- 
trast to  the  knotted  visages  and  torn  hair  of  the  editorial  herd  in  general,  we  arc 
confident  we  should  present  a  most  camfortable  aspect.  You  would  take  us  at 
once  for  just  tjiebest  fellow  in  the  world.  Though  our  duties  have  been  a  wea- 
riness to  the  flesh,  and  our  midnight  lamp  somewhat  derogatory  lo  our  character 
as  a  genius,  we  have  toiled  in  behalf  of  our  favorite  journal  with  real  pleasure. 
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OCR    EXCHASOIiS. 

We  arc  huppy  to  acknowledfjjc  the  receipt  of  our  Yale  Literary.  It  appears 
under  a  new  quintuniTirate  of  Editors.  We  give  them  a  brotherly  welcome. 
We  notice  also  among  our  excliangcs  the  Home  Journal,  admirably. conducted  b? 
N.  p.  Willis.  It  gives  us  a  rare  weekJy  treat— a  rich  desesert  to  the  cold  dry  vio- 
uals  of  our  text-book  life.  Cassius  has  also  eflectcdan  excbange  with  the  Green- 
field Democrat. 


TO   OUR  COKTRIBCTOES. 

We  are  most  certainly  encouraged  in  view  of  the  increase  of  matter  presented 
us.  We  had  stipulated  with  our  printer  for  an  additional  fona  in  our  naming 
and  had  in  anticipation  a  rare  set  of  articles  therefor ;  but  the  bustle  inci- 
dent to  Commencement  has  forced  uf.  to  abandon  the  plan.  Be  not  surprised,  hovr- 
ever,  if  we  appear  with  eight  extra  pages  at  any  future  time.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  as  a  permanent  change  for  the  present  year,  which  for  several  reasons  is  im- 
practicable, wc  shall  strenuously  recommend  it  for  a  future  volume. 

We  regret  the  non-appearanco  of  the  "Tale"  in  the  present  No.  The  anibor 
will  redeem  himself  in  our  next 

The  section  or  two  of  unintelligible  greek  caption  precludes  the  possibility  of  oar 
ever  printing  the  contribution  entitled  '*  The  Sea." 

*^  Pompeii"  has  been  in  our  hands  sometime,  but  is  as  yet  unexamined. 

"  Thoughtb"  may  possibly  appear  in  our  next.  It  needs  too  much  irimmitig 
for  our  limited  timo. 

The  letter  of  the  unfortunate  Sopli.  who  appeals  to  us  in  "despair  of  ever  be- 
coming j»o;?«/ar,"  and  the  one  in  the  /tmale  hand,  in  which  it  is  suggested  thit  the 
"most  noble  Five  take  unto  themselves  other  five^''  are  reserved — the  former  for  a 
future  answer,  the  latter  for  serious  consideration. 

Many  thanks  to  our  ftiend  for  his  choice  German  translations.  They  are  fine 
in  themselves  as  well  as  very  convenient. 

The  apostrophe  to  the  "  fell  bolt"  that  "  came  among  us"  in  the  storm  of  the 
other  day,  is  a  rare  production.  The  following  verses  will  serve  to  immortalize 
the  event. 

*'  Bright  scintillation,  vivid  spark  ! 
(E'en  now  I  hear  the  roar !) 
With  lightning  wing  it  peeled  the  wall, 
And  hu&i  right  through  die  lioor. 

**  And  when  another  sliowcr  comes  up, 
With  visage  black  and  (joni, 
Soe'er  the  shafts  begin  to  tiy, 
Heaven  spare  the  Obiurvatory  T' 

"  Farewell  to  the  Seniors"  will  be  better  spoken  in  another  place.     "  Thoogte 
at  the  close  of  the  year"  also,  are  decidedly  too  melting  for  the  season. 
Other  pieces  ai'c  before  before  u?^  containing  some  merit. 
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BURNS.        /Vl^*-^^0»  • 


There  is  iio  tnier  saying  than  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
biography  of  great  men.  In  the  drama  of  life  so  far  acted,  a  few 
leading  minds  have  played  the  prominent  parts,  subjecting  all  things 
to  their  own  mastery,  and  guiding  and  controlling  all  by  the  resistless 
energy  of  their  own  wills.  It  is  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  lives 
and  characters  of  such  men  that  we  gain  any  just  notions  in  regard  to 
the  past.  In  their  characters  we  see  shadowed  forth  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  an  era  just  in  future ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received,  is  clearly  exhibited  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
For  great  minds  always  live  in  advance  of  their  age,  while  their 
generation,  aroused  by  the  call  of  its  master  spirits,  bidding  it  onward, 
must  still  linger  one  moment  to  bury  the  fathers.  Not  only  does  util- 
ity, but  pleasure  also,  invite  us  to  the  study  of  the  lives  of  distin- 
guished men.  Memory,  as  she  backward  flies  over  the  uneven  path- 
ways of  the  past,  folds  her  wings  for  rest  hard  by  the  tomb  of  a 
departed  hero,  to  drink  in  the  sweet  melody  which  comes  even  from 
the  grave  of  buried  greatness,  and  to  admire  the  beauties  that  cluster 
around  the  consecrated  spot.  So  a  traveler,  journeying  over  the  rug- 
ged mountains  of  the  East,  ofltimes  descends  into  some  sunny  vale, 
and,  charmed  by  the  sweet  music  of  a  shepherd  girl,  sits  him  down 
at  a  sparkling  fountain,  to  admire  the  flowering  landscape,  where  na- 
ture smiles  in  primeval  loveliness,  so  strangely  contrasting  with  the 
rugged  clifES)  and  cloud-capt  summits  that  environ  it. 
13 
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In  the  hovel  of  an  Ayrshire  peasant,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759, 
was  born  the  man  who  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  Caledonian 
Bards,  and  whose  memory  will  be  fondly  cherished  by  all  the  admir- 
ers of  poetic  genius — Robert  Burns. 

Old  Scotia,  the  land  of  a  Wallace  and  a  Bruce,  may  well  boast  of 
her  heroes,  her  statesmen*  and  divines ;  bat  not  the  least  will  she  pride 
herself  in  the  Bard  of  the  plough,  who  set  forth  her  glories  in  immortal 
▼erse,  and  who  sung  of  those  purer,  holier  scenes,  where  loved  ones 
meet  around  the  domestic  hearth. 

If  to  meet  with  and  overcome  extreme  difficulties,  be  an  index  of 
greatness,  then  Robert  Burns  was  a  great  man.  Bom  and  bred  in 
poverty -7- deprived  of  an  early  classic  education  — living  in  an  age 
the  most  unpoetical  —  by  his  own  energy  he  gained  that  degree  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world  to  which  few,  in  the  most  highly  favor- 
ing circumstances,  have  been  able  to  attain.  It  is  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  and  pain  that  we  review  the  checkered  scene  which 
the  life  of  this  distinguished  man  exhibits.  We  would  dr»p  a  tear  of 
sovTOW  for  his  infirmity  —  of  pity  for  his  weakness,  while  we  rever- 
ence the  mighty  genius  of  his  intellect,  by  which  he  won  a  name  and 
pcaise  that  every  succeeding  age  will  brighten. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  we  hear  of  our  sothor  as  a  fiax-dress^ 
in  the  towa>  of  Irving,  living  on  oat-meal,  aad  that  borrowed,  abso- 
lutely loathing  his  very  existence,  and  wishing  tobidadiev  to  the  toils 
and  disquietudes  of  tkis  weary  lif«^     Certainly  this  is  a  strange  feel- 
ing for  a^  young  man  a*  his  ouiset.    What  is  the  eause  ?    Doobtlesa 
we  should  say  he  was  in  a  fit  of  the  hlues.    Was  it  hard  work  and 
poor  fave  that  troubisd  hioL  ?    In  a  few  wsvds  taken  horn  a  letter 
written  to  his  father,  we  may  kam  the  caosc*    *^  As  fac  Ms  world,** 
says  he,  ^  I  de^aur  of  evoir  maldng  a  figure  in  it*    I  foresee  that 
poverty  aad  obscnriiy  await  me,"     AmibitioA  I    Yes :  Bums  was  as- 
bidous^     He  iblt  that  he  bad  talents  which^  if  in  circwastancea  sudi 
that  they  could  be  exereisedy  would  enable  him  to  act  an  importasi 
part  in  the  busy  wodd  around  km.    He  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
poverty  that  was  pressiaf  hun  to  the  earth.     His  agony  was  the  atiii^ 
gling  of  the  spirit  within  bimy  trying  to  break  the  fetters  that  bomid 
him  to  low  sosdid  pursuits,  aad  panting  to  oommune  with  hagb^  inle^ 
ligences,  to  breath  a  drvaier  lift. 

Bums  was  ambitieus ;  bni  it  was  a  lofty  ambifioiir  founded  o*  can- 
scious  merit)  and  aimmg  to  elevate  the  social  eoodition  ol  hie  oottalij- 
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men.  There  are  those  who  regard  desire  for  distinction,  when  exhib- 
ited as  a  iprominent  trait,  evii  and  dangerous.  But  we  must  consider 
it  one  of  the  moving,  life-givmg  elements  in  character,  especially  lit- 
erary character.  Show  us  the  man  who  is  ambitious  fornothingjiBDA 
we  are  ready  to  assert,  he  will  attain  to  it. 

The  eonviotion  that  he  possessed  talents  of  no  ordinary  cast,  was 
forced  upon  him  by  a  careful  observance  of  those  around  him,  and  a 
atill  more  careful  study  of  himself.  Although  he  had,  in  after  life, 
better  opportunities  "to  catch  the  manners  .living  as  they  rise,"  Bums 
was  from  early  youth,  one  of  the  closest  observers  of  mankind.  Gift- 
ed with  the  rarest  social  qualities,  he  enjoyed  free  intercourse  with 
every  caste  of  society.  In  this  way  the  great  map  of  human  nature 
was  spread  out  before  him.  He  saw,  as  it  were,  drawn  out  on  can- 
vass, the  lights  and  shades  of  character,  and  read  men  as  understaad- 
ingly  as  he  read  books.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  self-knowledge, 
an  eye  was  ever  turned  within.  Not  unconscious  of  his  own  -weidc- 
ness,' nor  insensible  to  hb  own  merit,  he  knew  the  ground  onwhich  he 
stood,  and  calculated  his  chances  of  success.  Here  is  the  secret  of 
that  confidence  with  which,  under  so  adverse  circumsCanoeS|  he  risked 
hiB  fortunes  in  the  uncertain  tide  of  popular  favor. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  men,  begat  in  the  mind 
of  Bums  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  be  ever  manifested.  No- 
thing caused  him  so  much  chagrin  as  to  see  a  rich  and  noble  ybo^  roll- 
ing about  in  pomp  and  splendor,  attracting  the  notice  of  the  world ; 
-while- the  man  of  humble  birth,  though  rich  in  mind  and  soul,  was 
doomed  to  obscurity.    For  he  felt  that 

**  The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that." 

Our  author's  first  visit  to  Edinburgh  has  been  considered  by  all  bis 
biographers  the  most  important  event  in  his  history,  and  the  manner 
he  demeaned  himself  there,  proof  of  extraordinary  character.  It  is 
wonderful  that  he  could  so  soon  change  his  rustic  habits,  and  mingle 
with  ease  in  refined  society  —  the  idol  of  all  the  gay  circles  in  that 
populous  city.  His  gift  in  conversation  is  said  to  have  been  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  poetic  genius.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high 
and  the  low,  found  in  him  an  agreeable  companion,  and  all  loved  to 
hear  him  talk.  No  one  loved  society  better  than  ho ;  especially  the 
society  of  the  gentler  sex.    The  ease  of  his  manners,  the  generosity 
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of  his  nature,  and  his  abilitj  to  please,  won  universal  praise ;  and 
there  was  no  home  at  which  the  Bard  of  the  plough  was  not  welcomed. 
But  all  this  prosperity  did  not  intoxicate  him .  Though  sailing  smoothlj 
in  the  popular  breeze,  he  felt  he  was  no  other  than  when  struggling 
against  wind  and  tide.  All  efforts  to  draw  him  into  public  life,  in  a 
different  sphere  of  action,  were  unavailing.  He  knew  himself^  and 
could  not  be  tempted.  There  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  his  per- 
sonal character,  than  the  kindness  he  manifested  towards  the  guardian 
of  his  tender  years.  If  one  thing  especially  excites  our  admiration, 
it  is  his  self-denial  in  leaving  the  refined  society  in  which  he  had 
mingled  and  retiring  to  private  life,  that  he  might  care  for  his  mother 
and  for  her  to  whom  he  was  united  by  the  dearest  tie. 

Here  the  scene  of  his  life  changes.  The  noon-day  of  prosperitj 
has  passed  by ;  dark  clouds  are  gathering  around  him.  Prejadioe 
began  to  find  its  way  into  society  not  entirely  without  reason.  Bums 
was  a  man  of  strong  passions  and  appetites.  His  good  humor  and 
keen  wit  were  fully  appreciated  in  those  places  of  dissipation  he  too 
often  frequented.  The  strength  of  his  appetites  increased  by  indul- 
gence. He  gave  way  to  intemperance  and  licentiousness.  It  is  with 
regret  we  follow  him  to  the  haunts  of  vice  and  witness  the  prostita- 
tion  of  his  noble  powers.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  excuse  his 
guilt;  but  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  strength  of  his  appetites, 
the  peculiar  temptations ;  and  more  than  all,  when  we  think  of  the 
agony  he  felt  as  he  found  his  former  friends  deserting  him,  and 
thought  how  he  must  bear  the  ills  of  life  alone ;  when  all  these  are 
considered  we  say,  there  will  be  found  quite  as  much  room  for  pity 
as  censure. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Burns  as  a  poet.  Here  his  character  ap- 
pears in  its  liveliest  coloring.  Here,  in  the  poet,  all  his  powers  of 
thought  and  feeling  blend  in  entrancing  harmony. 

There  is  in  mankind  a  searching  after  ideal  excellence  which  can- 
not be  found  in  real  life.  The  noblest  offspring  of  this  spirit  is  poe- 
try :  hence  a  dark  age  is  most  favorable  for  its  production.  The  age 
in  which  Burns  lived  was  most  unpoetical.  A  few  centuries  had 
passed  by  since  human  nature  awoke  from  the  "  slumber  of  ages*^ — 
the  moral  world  was  rent  as  by  an  earthquake — the  enginrey  of  Heft- 
ven  beseiged  the  citadel  in  which  sat  Christ's  Vicegerent  on  earth, 
and  the  foundations  of  that  blood-cemented  fabric  were  shaken  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  it  remained  only  like  some  rained 
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tower  which  excites  our  wonder  as  we  contemplate  it  in  the  awful 
grandeur  of  decay  !  The  new  doctrines  of  religion  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  vital  principle  brought  to  light  bj  the  Doctor  of  Wittem- 
berg,  were  subjects  of  restless  dispute-  During  all  this  time  great 
changes  were  taking  place  in  the  political  world.  The  mind  having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage  began  to  question  ^  The 
divine  right  of  kings."  The  spirit  of  the  puritan  rocked  in  its  infan- 
cy by  ocean  waves,  had  grown  to  giant  strength  ^^amid  the  bowlings  of 
the  western  wilderness,"  and  not  only  had  it  built  a  Temple  of  Free- 
dom there,  but  was  threatening  to  overturn  the  despotisms  of  the  Old 
World,  Before  the  eighteenth  century  closed,  the  fires  of  the  French 
Bevolution  were  kindled  and  dense  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  up  to 
heaven  darkened  every  comer  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  era — one 
of  mighty  events  indeed,  but  for  this  very  reason  most  barren  of  po- 
etic element.  Such  was  the  age  in  which  the  Bard  of  the  plough 
seized  the  harp  of  nature  and  struck  out  notes  of  melody.  The  voice 
of  music  as  it  came  from  the  Low-lands  of  Scotland,  sounded  strangely 
pleasing  on  the  great  battle-field  of  life.  The  world  could  but  listen 
to  it. 

The  ancient  Bards  of  Greece  and  Rome  living  in  an  age  of  super- 
stition, could  roam  at  will  through  the  gorgeous  realms  of  imagina- 
tion and  bring  forth  their  marvels  of  beauty  as  they  sung  of  gods 
and  heroes  deified.  Not  so  with  the  Scottish  Bard.  He  lived  in  an 
enlightened  age,  when  life  seemed  rea^  Hence  the  necessity  for  orig- 
inality, which  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  poetry.  No  poet  wrote  be- 
fore as  he  wrote,  for  no  one  before  felt  as  did  he ;  and  the  emotions  of 
his  soul  dictated  his  verse.  His  poetry  was  not  the  product  of  an  in- 
tellect without  soul,  grown  up  a  monster  of  might  in  the  gloomy 
shades  of  abstraction ;  nor  of  an  imagination  soaring  in  regions  of 
ideality,  out  sight  of  life's  real  scenes ;  but  of  an  intellect  dwelling 
among  men^  refined  and  elevated  by  a  heart  alive  to  all  that  is  dear- 
est in  human  sympathy. 

The  beginning  of  his  poetry  he  tells  us,  **  You  know,"  says  he, 
'*  our  custom  of  coupling  together  man  and  woman  in  harvest  The 
companion' of  my  fifteenth  year  was  a  sweet  creature,  who  unwit- 
tingly initiated  me  into  that  most  delicious  passion  which  in  spite 
of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence  and  book-worm  philosophy, 
I  hold  to  be  the  first  of  human  joys,  our  sweetest  blessing  here  below. 
Aociong  other  things  she  sang  sweetly,  and  it  was  a  favorite  reel  to 
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which  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in  rhyme.  Thta  wiA 
me  began  love  and  poetry.*^  Love,  the  purest  earthly  sentiment  in- 
spired his  song — nature  was  the  Temple  df  hiseloquenee,  and  the  uni- 
versal heart  of  man  bowed  to  its  mastery. 

All  writings  destined  for  long  life  must  toubh  some  chord  off  humHn 
feeling.  "  Of  the  making  of  books,"  saith  the  Wise  man  "  ihcre  is 
no  end.^  But  the  end  df  most  bodks'ma^  has  come  to  paea  "in  Hat 
day  of  their  beginning.  Some  wishing  to  '^ert  an  >hifluenee  on  tiw 
world  when  Ihey  shall  have  gone  from  it,  have  winged 'their  thoughts 
with  words  and  sent  them  forth,  doomed  to  the  sad  disappointment  of 
seeing  their  public  dfferings  consigned  to  the  literary  charnel-house, 
there  to  furnish  a  bed  for  the  loathsome  insects  that  crawl  among  Che 
printed  leaves.  The  productions  of  a  fewothere  have  survived  fitim 
age  to  age,  and  will  survive  till  the  end  of  time,  imperishable  as  the 
immortal  genius  that  gave  them  birth.  The  reason  is  clear.  The 
former  were  superficial  observers  of  human  nature,  and  strove  to 
pander  to  passions  ruling  at  the  time,  but  transient  and  dying  as  the 
objects  that  excited  them.  The  latter  learned  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  and  touched  those  springs  of  feeling  common  to  all  *in 
every  age.  Bums  knew  that  if  he  would  write  any  thing  to  be  re- 
membered, he  must  touch  the  heart ;  therefore  he  seised  this  strongest 
universal  passion  of  the  soul,  and  breathed  forth  the  ''divine  words  of 
song/' 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  his  poetry  was  to  elevate  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  Scotch  peasantry.  The  social  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  was  degraded.  Female  virtue  was  dishonored  and 
marriage  valued  only  as  a  means  of  gratifying  animal  passion.  In 
many  of  his  pieces  true  love  is  described  in  all  its  strength  and  parity. 
This  is  true  of  the  poem,  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven."  Boms  had  met 
with  Mary  Campbell,  and  the  charms  of  modest  beauty  won  his  fiest 
affections.  They  lived  *'  one  day  of  parting  love  "  on  the  banks  of 
Ayr  and  separated  to  meet  no  more.  Death  came  and  severed  the 
tie  that  bound  two  willing  hearts ;  and  now  he  could  only  pour  forth 
the  feelings  of  his  soul  in  those  touching  lines  which  no  lover  can 
read  without  wishing  his  sentiment  as  pure.  And  most  beautifully  he 
portrays  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  in  that  master  poem,  **  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  There  in  the  cottage,  love  to  Gred  and 
love  to  man  blend  together,  as  rain  drops  meet  and  mingle  into  ooe. 
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The  peasant  wiio  should  read  this  descriptioa  must  feci  the  truth  of 
what  the.  poet  expressed* 

**  And  ceites  in  fair  Tirtae's  heayenly  road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind." 

Thus  did  Bums  by  his  poetry  fill  the  peasant's  heart  with  content,  and 
engage  all  in  vigorous  efforts  to  make  their  homes  the  abodes  of 
purity  and  peace. 

One  cannot  fail  to  he  impressed  witk  the  purity  of  sentiment  exhib- 
ited in  his  writings  oa  subjects  of  a  moral  nature.  And  more  striking 
does  this  seem,  when  w&  take  into  view  the  crooked  paths  he  made  in 
the  journey  of  life.  Dew-drops  may  gather  on  an  old  gray  rock,  the 
violet  may  hide  its  blushing  face  among  thorns,  and  a  tree  laden  with 
the  choicest  fruit  may  stand  in  a  wild  forest  There  is  in  this  some- 
thing quite  analagous  to  the  strange  commingling  of  opposing  elements 
in  human  character.  So  with  our  author.  Endowed  with  a  lofty  in- 
tellect and  susceptible  to  the  noblest  emotions,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
under  the  control  of  debasii^  passions.  We  have  no  inclination  to 
mention  the  crimes  which  mar  the  beauty  of  his  character ;  nor  is 
this  the  place  to  speak  of  his  private  life.  But  we  should  be  unjust 
did  we  attempt  to  conceal  his  weakness,  or  excuse  his  guilt,  which 
serve  to  illustrate  how  little  dependence  may  be  placed  in  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  rarest  excellencies,  ungovemed  by  religious  principle. 

Patriotism  had  much  to  do  with  the  poetry  of  Burns.  The  Scotch 
are  remarkable  for  a  etrong  attachment  to  their  native  land.  Old 
Scotia  has  many  a  spot  dear  to  her  sons,  hallowed  in  the  blood  of  her 
chivalrous  ancestors,  who  fought  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  kin- 
dred. No  Scotchman  reads  the  tale  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  with- 
out having  a  national  prejudice  poured  into  his  veins  '*  which  will  boil 
along  there  till  the  flood-gates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest"  In  this 
respect,  Bums  is  a  fair  representative  of  his  people.  A  reverence  for 
Scotland  and  her  heroes,  amounting  to  devotion,  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
songs  of  her  great  national  poet.  Who  could  see  him  kneel  at  the 
tomb  of  Bruce,  and  pour  out  a  libation  of  tears  over  his  honored  dust, 
without  feeling  he  possessed  the  true  spirit  of  the  departed  hero.  And 
bow  it  would  have  cheered  him,  when  he  felt  the  rising  tide  of  preju- 
dice, to  have  known  that  his  memory  would  be  cherished  in  a  nation's 
heart,  and  her  noblest  sons  would  bring  their  offerings  to  deck  hi^  ru- 
ral grave. 

The  oft  repeated  assertion  ^  Foeta  nascitor  not  fit,''  is  verified  in 
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the  Scottish  Bard.  Bred  to  the  plough,  without  the  advantage  of  earlj 
discipline,  he  has  enjojed  a  popularity  only  equalled  by  the  best  Brit- 
ish writers.  Nature  made  him  a  poet  —  lighted  up  his  passions  with 
poetic  fire,  which  would  rage  and  foam  till  they  vented  themselves  in 
measured  lines.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  made  "  now-a-days.'' 
If  Horace  should  again  appear  upon  earth,  we  fear  he  would  ha?e 
occasion  to  repeat — 

**  Scribuniu  indocti  doctique  poemata  pasaim." 

A  man  may  have  talent  —  he  may  be  an  able  writer ;  but  if  the 
Muse  was  not  present  at  his  birth,  he  had  better  eschew  rhyming. 
There  is  a  peculiar  power  which  eternizes  the  true  poet.  This  our 
author  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  Every  stanza  he  penned,  came 
forth  baptised  in  the  spirit  of  poesy,  and  every  line  breathed  thoagbt 
and  feeling  which  find  their  way  to  the  heart,  and  leave  an  impre^ 
there  never  to  be  effaced. 

**  Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

We  should  like  to  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  of  which 
Burns  was  master ;  and  gladly  would  we  enrich  our  pages  with  qno- 
tations  from  the  immortal  Author.  But  we  have  already  continued 
our  essay  too  far ;  and  we  might  add,  that  the  avidity  with  which  bk 
poems  are  read  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  worth,  and  renders  far- 
ther comment  unnecessary.  We  will  close  the  subject  with  an  addi- 
tional remark. 

The  hero  of  an  hundred  battles  may  in  his  day  reap  the  honors  of 
conquest,  but  the  star  of  his  glory  shall  fade  into  darkness,  when  the 
lamp  of  life  goes  out.  Not  so  with  literary  heroes.  Tkey  rule  the 
world  from  their  graves.  Burns  did  not  live  to  see  the  influence  which 
his  writings  were  destined  to  exert  on  mankind.  He  did  not  conquer 
the  prejudices  of  his  age.  He  died  in  obscurity.  But  bis  poems  will 
live  with  undying  energy  while  the  triumphal  arch  of  a  sanguinaiy 
victor  shall  moulder  in  ruins,  and  the  superb  mausoleum  of  a  tyrant 
shall  grow  gray  and  moss-covered  in  a  wilderness,  where  no  humaa 
eye  will  read  the  inscription,  which  tells  the  story  of  him  whose  dust 
sleeps  quietly  beneath  it.  Carlyle  in  speaking  of  Bams  has  jusdy 
observed  "it  is  the  tomb  of  the  fallen  we  contemplate;"  but  it  is  the 
tomb  of  the  mighty  fallen. 
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TO  THE  NAUTILUS. 


Where  AuBonlan  Buimien  glo-wing 
Wann  the  deep  to  life  and  joyance, 
And  gentle  sephyn  nimbly  blowing 
Wanton  with  the  wares,  that  flowing 
By  many  a  land  of  andent  glory, 
And  many  an  isle  renown'd  in  story, 
Leap  along  with  gladsome  bnoyanoe, — 

There,  mariner 

Dost  thou  appear 
hi  fiury  pinnace  flashing, 
Thxongh  the  white  foam  proudly  dashing, 
The  joyous  pUymate  of  the  buzom  breeze^ 
The  fiearlees  fondling  of  the  mighty  seas. 

Thou  the  light  sail  boldly  spreadest. 
O'er  the  lurroVd  waters  gliding ; 
Thou  nor  wreck  nor  foeman  dreadest, 
Thou  nor  helm  nor  compass  needest. 
While  the  sun  is  bright  aboye  thee, 
While  the  boimding  surges  love  thee. 
In  their  opening  bosoms  hiding ; 

Thou  canst  not  fear. 

Small  mariner ; 
For  though  the  tide  with  restless  motion 
Bear  thee  to  the  desert  ocean — 
Far  as  the  ocean  stretches  to  the  sky— 
Tis  all  thine  own — 'tis  all  thine  ^pery* 

Lame  is  art,  and  her  endeayor 
Follows  Nature's  course  but  slowly ; 
Guessing,  toiling,  seeking  ever. 
Still  improving,  perfect  never. 
Little  Nautilus,  thou  showest 
Deeper  wisdom  than  thou  knowest, 
Lore,  which  man  should  study  lowly. 

Bold  faith  and  cheer, 

Small  mariner, 
Are  thine  within  thy  pearly  dwelling, — 
Thine  a  law  of  life  compelling 
Obedience,  i>erfect,  simple,  glad  and  free^ 
To  the  grest  WiU  that  animates  the  a«u 
14 
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We  instinctivelj  venerate  the  majesty  of  Greatness,  whether  seen 
enshrined  in  some  colossal  combination  of  matter,  or  whether  from  the 
throne  of  a  noble  and  commanding  intellect,  it  beams  forth  with  a 
lustre  that  pales  the  splendor  of  the  most  gorgeous  material  structure, 
or  seen  arrayed  in  its  divinest  forms  in  the  temple  of  a  magnanimous 
heart.  We  look  with  wonder  upon  the  massive  piles  that  rise  in  sol- 
emn grandeur  from  the  plains  of  Memphis,  the  mysterious,  majestic 
monuments  of  a  sepulchred  dynasty.  We  feel  ourselves  in  a  more 
august  presence  when  we  stand  at  the  foot  of  Himalaya,  and  look  up 
to  her  lofly  summits,  clad  with  snow,  veiled  in  cloud,  the  home  of  giant 
elements,  the  cradle  of  the  avalanche.  So  when  we  turn  from  those 
*^  palaces  of  Nature,"  and  from  some  projecting  cliff  look  over  the 
waters  of  ocean,  when  sullenly  moaning  under  a  clear  heaven,  or 
lifting  up  its  mad  howl  and  deafening  roar,  cloven  into  yawning 
abysses  by  the  rod  of  the  Storm  Spirit,  we  feel  that  it  is  an  awful  and 
sublime  spectacle,  and  bow  to  its  mastery.  But  when  we  explore  the 
unmeasured  depths  of  the  azure  heavens,  where  roll  and  sparkle  the 
stars  of  God,  through  whose  vast  expansions  lie  the  trackless  jour- 
neyings  of  the  Eternal  One,  whose  word  wakes  worlds  and  systems 
from  chaos,  whose  smile  robes  them  with  light  and  glory,  whose  frown 
strews  their  mighty  wrecks  over  the  wastes  of  the  aerial  ocean,  there 
distils  upon  our  spirits  from  this  display  of  the  grandeur  of  creative 
might  and  the  amplitude  of  its  creations,  a  profound  awe  that  pervades 
the  depths  of  our  being.  But  all  material  magnificence  is  overmastered 
by  the  sublime  energies  of  a  great  intellect.  It  erects  works  of  more 
enduring  nature,  of  loftier  altitude  than  pyramid  or  mountain,  as  rest- 
less in  its  workings  as  the  ever-heaving  ocean,  soars  on  bold  wing 
through  the  heavens,  penetrates  the  abyss  of  immensity,  follows  hard 
after  the  footsteps  of  the  Eternal,  turns  its  keen  scrutiny  upon  all 
phenomena  occuring  around  it,  analyses  its  own  subtle  being,  and  at- 
tempts to  measure  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  divine  attributes.  Xot 
satisfied  with  what  is  visible,  in  the  strength  of  its  creative  energy,  it 
summons  into  being  forms  of  ideal  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  embod- 
ies them  in  verse,  in  marble,  or  upon  canvass.     Its  own  character 
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gives  a  complexion  to  the  scenes  around  it.  If  the  seat  of  purity 
and  love,  it  invests  the  universe  in  robes  of  IcyrelinesS)  and  fills  all  its 
fullness  with  the  echoing  songs  of  an  ocean  of  melody ;  if  it  harbor  im- 
purity and  hate,  it  finds  deformity  where  all  is  symmetry,  and  hears 
harsh  discord  even  in  the  living  Harp  of  Inspiration,  and  the  death- 
less harmonies  of  the  Heavens.  Mighty  then  are  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  the  field  of  its  action,  the  actual  and  an  ideal  universe,  but  the 
duration  of  its  being  is  eternity.  In  the  far  future,  the  mighty  spirit 
wont  in  its  weariness  to  repose  with  folded  wings  on  the  bosom  of  its 
great  Father,  shall  be  arrested  in  its  wanderings  over  his  wide  realms 
by  the  sight  of  the  mouldering  vestments  of  Nature,  thrown  out  on 
the  side  of  the  high-road  of  eternity,  and  reflecting  upon  the  magnifi- 
cence it  once  enveloped,  sigh  over  the  dissolution  of  a  gorgeous  or- 
ganism, and  exult  in  the  deathlessness  of  its  own  being,  and  the  un- 
fading glory  of  its  own  high  destiny. 

Of  all  species  of  greatness,  the  highest  is  moral,  or  true  good- 
ness, or  magnanimity  of  heart.  Now  God  hath  made  goodness  a 
noble  and  beautiful  thing,  impressed  upon  it  a  simplicity  the  most 
touching,  a  sweetness  the  most  winning,  and  a  majesty  the  most 
overawing.  In  his  own  nature  it  exists  in  its  highest  conceivable 
symmetry,  perfection,  and  power,  and  sheds  a  mild  and  mellow 
radiance  over  all  his  other  attributes.  The  whirlwind  of  his  breath 
may  pass  us,  rending  rocks  and  uprooting  forests,  the  earthquake 
heave,  and  yawn,  and  engulph,  the  fiery  deluge  follow,  surging 
and  desolating,  yet  in  the  whirlwind,  or  earthquake,  or  deluge  of  fire, 
God  is  not.  Before  the  still  small  voice  of  his  goodness,  the  prophet 
in  the  clefts  of  Horeb  wrapt  his  face  in  his  mantle.  His  goodness  is 
the  center,  the  heart  of  his  Infinite  Fullness,  and  encircles  all  that  Full- 
ness as  with  a  zone  of  glory.  'Tis  not  then  in  the  possession  of  power, 
of  sublime  energies  of  action,  or  of  mighty  capacities  of  intellect  that 
man  is  truly  great.  Clothed  with  these  energies,  men  have  in  former 
ages  performed  deeds  of  martial  prowess,  worked  their  way  from  ob- 
scurity to  thrones  and  heights  of  fame,  and  filled  the  world  with  their 
renown ;  while  living,  received  plaudits,  honors  and  worship ;  when 
dead,  their  statues  have  adorned,  and  their  deeds  been  recorded  on  the 
walls  of  the  world's  Pantheon,  but  for  their  names  no  place  was  found 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  For  martial  renown,  for  the  seat  of  absolute 
dominion,  for  self,  they  labored  and  the  world  breathed  the  freer  as 
their  meteor-like  career  closed  in  darkness.    These  were  not  truly 
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great.  He  is  great,  who  with  these  endowments,  sees  ^  nothing  worth 
Uying  for,  but  that  divine  virtue  which  endures  and  surrenders  all 
things  for  truth,  and  duty,  and  mankind.**  He  listens  to  the  voice  of 
^nsdenoe  and  of  God,  and  through  peril,  and  toil,  and  death,  pursues 
it,  feels  the  heavings  of  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  is  ready  to 
be  offered  up  for  her  good ;  carries  the  torch  of  Truth  into  the  gloom 
that  clouds  it,  is  touched  by  the  groans  that  oome  up  from  an  enslaved 
people,  and  hurries  to  its  rescue ;  throws  the  strong  arm  of  his  protec- 
tion around  Freedom,  and  shakes  the  Throne  of  that  Despotism  thai 
would  enchain  her ;  undepressed  in  the  midst  of  disaster,  encirded 
with  pomp  and  splendor,  meek  and  humble,  confiding  in  God  in  the 
darkest  hour,  and  'with  submission  obeying  the  summons  of  death. 
In  him  there  is  a  broad  grasp  of  mind,  in  it  revolve  gigantic  sdliemes, 
the  energies  of  a  God,  he  seems  unconscious  of  it ; — an  inflexible 
energy  of  will, — before  it  obstacles  are  as  the  green  withes  that  bound 
the  Hebrew  giant ;  an  earnest  sincerity,  for  he  lives  surrounded  with 
Awful  realities ;  a  deep  earnestness,  for  he  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and 
is  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished.  Beautifully  commingling  and 
intertwining  with  these  severer  virtues,  like  the  ridi  clusters  of  a  lux- 
uriant vine  among  the  boughs  of  the  sturdy  oak,  are  the  softer  quali- 
ties of  strong,  pure  affections,  tender  sympathy  and  a  noble  generoaty. 
Home  gladdens  with  his  presence ;  to  the  aged  parent  he  is  a  staff 
and  a  solace,  the  tear  of  sorrow  he  loves  to  wipe  away,  the  poor  hail 
him  as  their  friend;  the  sick  man  knows  his  tread,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  find  in  him  a  constant  protector.  Death,  that  comes  to  all,  re- 
moves him  from  the  earth,  yet  it  is  little  of  such  a  man  that  is  perish- 
able.* His  name  and  deeds  are  embalmed  in  the  grateful  memories  of 
a  nation  and  a  world,  in  whose  history  his  life  has  been  a  blessed  enu 
His  fame  grows  brighter  with  revolving  ages. 

High  above  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  standing  out  on  tihe  relief  of 
history,  *^  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  glory,"  we  see  the  character  gf 
Washington,  simple,  harmonious  and  majestic,  combining  in  itself  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  piety  and  goodness,  noble,  in  a  well-poised  intellect^ 
sublime,  in  a  lofty  patriotisuL  In  storm  and  darkness  sank  the  star  of 
Napoleon,  ^^  the  scourge  of  nations,"  on  sea-girt  Helena, — ^peacefully 
did  the  ^  Father  of  his  country,"  beneath  the  shades  of  ML  VemoD, 
breath  out  his  great  spirit  into  the  bosom  ef  his  God. 
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THE  SUICIDE. 


A  dreary  and  a  dismal  day, 

A  night  as  drear  succeeds, 
The  stars  shine  forth  with  feeble  ray, 

And  home  each  rustic  speeds ; — 
But  see !  what  female  shiyers  in  the  gale  ? 
Her  face  is  wan  with  care,  and  deadly  pale. 


Time's  finger  has  not  traced  those  lines 
That  mark  her  death-like  brow ; 

Some  secret  anguish  undermines 
Her  frame,  and  bids  it  bow. 

Her  tresses,  prematurely  tum'd  to  gray, 

Are  suffered  now  to  wander  as  they  may. 

And  lo !  upon  her  sunken  breast 

A  helpless  infant  lies ; 
Its  arms  dose  roimd  its  mother  press'd, 

It  neither  sleeps  or  cries. 
Its  eyes  on  hers  all  stedfcutly  are  bent, 
And  seem  almost  to  pierce  her  dread  intent. 

Now  where  a  stream  flows  strong  and  deep, 
Her  falt'ring  steps  she  turns,— 

Each  star  seems  brighter  watch  to  keep, 
With  brighter  radiance  bums. 

The  moon,  her  misty  shroud  now  laid  aside. 

Glides,  like  a  ghost,  to  watch  the  Suicide. 

The  stars,  reflected  in  the  stream 
With  ghastlier  light  are  shown ; 

And  each  a  fiery  eye  does  seem. 
That  glares  on  her  alone. 

Her  baby  seeks  her  face  in  mute  appeal,    . 

But  there  despair  has  set  its  inm  seaL 


And  now  she  ghres  her  babe  a  kiss, 
And  fidtezf  forth  a  prayer ; 
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Now  bends  her  o'er  the  dark  abyss, — 

Throws  back  her  flowing  hair ; 
One  look  to  heaven  —  then  plunges  in  the  tide, — 
Her  infant's  murderer  and  a  Suicide ! 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


Oh,  give  me  immortality ! 
A  name  that  never  dies  ! 
Kesounding  as  the  murmuring  sea, 
Forever  heard  that  e'er  shall  be, 
Till  lost  in  vast  Eternity, 
A  herald  to  the  skies. 

I  ask  no  fame  in  battle's  sound ; 
That  is  not  fame  for  me ; 
Be  not  my  brow  with  laurel  crowned ; 
Let  not  a  host  my  throne  surround. 
Salute  me  king,  and  to  the  ground 
Bend  low  the  servile  knee ! 

My  fame,  dear  firiend,  is  this :  that  in 
Thy  breast  some  thoughts  may  dwell 
Of  him,  who  seeks  thy  praise  to  win, 
Who  thinks  it  cannot  be  a  sin 
To  wish  to  dwell  fore'er  within 
A  heart  so  pure.  —  Farewell ! 


In  the  midst  of  a  garden  when  the  year  was  in  its  spring  time, 
stood  a  dry  and  withered  tree.  When  the  mild  sunbeams  poured 
down  their  flood  of  light  and  heat,  and  freshening  dew  drops  fell,  what- 
e'er  had  life-blood  coursing  in  its  veins,  woke  up  from  its  wintry  slum- 
ber, and  answered  back  to  the  reviving  influence  in  green  leaves  and 
fragrant  flowers.  Thus,  I  thought,  is  it  in  the  Church  of  God.  When 
the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  sheds  down  its  beams  of  light,  and  grace 
descends  in  fruitful  showers,  the  living  will  revive,  while  death,  un- 
nouiished  by  the  manna-dew,  stands  out  more  deathlike  than  before- 
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*PEN  AND  INK  SKETCHES  FROM  OLD  GALLERIES.  HI. 

HERMIONE. 


**  Ye  who  bdicYC  in  affection  that's  pnro  and  untainted, 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion. 
List  to  a  mournful  talc  still  sxmg  by  the  pines  of  the  forest, 
List  to  a  tale  of  love  in  Acadie  home  of  the  happy." 

In  passing  through  the  long  lines  of  the  portraits  of  nature's  artist^ 
let  us  pause  awhile,  and  examine  a  little  unpretending  sketch  from 
his  own  fancy.  'Tis  a  Madonna,  on  which  he  seems  to  have  expended 
the  richest  colors  of  his  pallet,  mingled  with  exquisite  soilness  and 
beauty,  and  in  whose  mild  features,  he  has  sought  to  limn  the  purest 
and  holiest  characters  of  the  human  heart. 

Not  once  alone  has  the  serpent  entered  Eden's  bowers  and  crushed 
in  his  foul  embrace  all  that  was  happiness  before ;  but  often  has  this 
the  burden  of  the  world's  great  tragedy  been  repeated,  and  other 
pairs  have  been  banished  from  their  heart's  happy  paradise,  where, 
gleaming  through  a  thousand  avenues,  the  sunshine  of  pure  affection , 
softened  every  shade.  To  such  an  one  our  author  leads  us,  and 
though  he  portrays  not  from  life,  where  shall  we  look  for  nature's 
faithful  history  if  it  be  not  here  ?  As  we  follow  out  the  varied  scenes 
which  bring  the  virtue  of  Hermione,  the  heroine  of  Winter's  Tale, 
into  fuller  development,  and  note  the  wild  suspicion  to  which  it  offers 
so  mild,  yet  so  firm  a  resistance,  we  can  but  feel  the  force  of  the  poet's 
language,  when  contemplating  similar  scenes, 

"  Alas  for  truth ! 
It  hath  so  many  counterfeits.    The  words 
That  to  a  child  were  written  legibly, 
Are  by  the  wise  mistaken,  and  when  light 
Hath  made  the  brow  transparent,  and  the  face 
Is  like  an  angel's  —  virtue  is  so  fair  — 
They  read  it  like  an  over-blotted  leaf^ 
And  break  the  heart  that  wrote  it." 

It  was  once  a  boast  of  Richelieu,  that  he  could  make  treason  or 
heresy  oat  of  any  three  words  in  any  language.    Though  there  is  no 
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little  of  Yanity  expressed  in  this  assumption  of  the  wily  diplomatist, 
yet  so  great  is  the  uncertaintj  and  ambigaitj  of  language  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  in  interpreting  it,  that  where  there  exists  the  dispo« 
sition  to  question,  there  seldom  is  wanting  the  opportunity.  In  lit- 
erature, Philosophy,  and  Theology,  there  have  ever  arisen  the  most 
▼iolent  controversies,  from  exegetical  differences,  and  even  the  pure 
teachings  of  the  Savior,  clothed  in  language  so  expressive,  yet  so  sim* 
pie,  never  found  freedom  from  the  sophistry  of  those  who  ^  sought 
how  they  might  take  him  in  his  words." 

To  a  still  ranker  growth  does  this  misconception  attain  in  the  ac- 
tions of  men.  Though  actions  often  speak  louder  than  words,  they 
speak  in  a  language  which  few  can  read  correctly.  Whose  experience 
cannot  bear  witness  to  some  time  when  his  motives  were  misjudged, 
and  deeds  prompted  by  incautious  inuocence,  were  imputed  to  im« 
purity  and  guilt  ?  Verily,  there  lives  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
pure  man,  whose  actions,  even  though 

"  He  pasB  on,  untainted  by  groes  thoughtB, 
And  walk  as  he  were  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,*' 

can  bear  unscathed  the  scrutiny  of  his  fellows,  if  it  be  but  guided  by 
jealousy  and  suspicion. 

Hermione,  the  noble  queen  of  Sicily's  lord,  is  the  innocent  vicCiflft 
to  whose  sacrifice  we  are  pointed.  We  are  permitted  to  gase  but  (or 
a  moment  at  their  yet  undisturbed  happiness,  when  love  flowed  throogh 
every  word  and  thought  In  this  glance  we  see  her  as  the  afifection- 
ate  wife  and  the  kind  hostess,  gently  but  firmly  urging  the  stiU  longer 
delay  of  her  husband's  friend.  She  succeeds,  and  while  all  are  re- 
joicing in  the  bright  prospect  of  friendly  intercourse,  a  storm,  like  Ihe 
sudden  tempest  in  the  summer  sky,  burst  upon  them.  Twas  a  ter- 
rific storm,  for  the  demon  of  jealousy  rode  on  its  wings,  and  guided  its 
course.  Jealousy  is  ever  maddening ;  but  it  grates  upon  us  with 
strange  harshness  when  as  in  a  moment  it  crushes  every  generous  feel- 
ing in  the  breast  of  the  noble-hearted,  but  too  impulsive  Leontes,  and 
threatens  to  stamp  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  earliest  friend.  There 
is  something  in  the  suddenness  with  which  it  bursts  into  view,  which 
may  strike  us  as  unnatural ;  but  we  must  remember  that  our  author 
has  sought  to  portray  passions,  results,  not  times  or  causes ;  and  this 
absence  of  gradual  developement,  we  thmk,  adds  greatly  to  its  ibroe. 
It  strikes  us  much  as  it  would  strike  those  who  should  witnea^  ila 
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manifestatioD,  but  who  ooald  not  watoh  its  progress  in  his  mind.  So  does 
the  roar  of  the  mighty  cataract  break  with  quick,  but  dreadful  mean- 
ing on  the  ear  of  one  joyously  gliding  down  the  placid  stream  but  just 
above. 

When  Hermione  hears  the  terrible  aoensation  from  her  husband's 
lipSy  she  shows  no  manifestation  of  offended  pride,  no  burst  of  indig- 
nant boMnessi  but  in  astonishment  that  such  a  charge  should  come 
from  him,  answers : 

*<  Tou,  my  lordi 
Do  bat  mistake." 

So  in  like  manner,  Hero,  in  another  play*  replies  to  a  simibr  charge : 

«<  Is  my  lord  well^ 
Tliat  be  doth  talk  bo  wide?" 

Here,  in  the  calmness  of  innocenoe,  she  seeks  but  that  he  will  re- 
tract his  words,  doq|>ting  if  he  is  conscious  of  their  awful  import. 

"How  will  this  grieve  you, 
"When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  haye  published  me  i    Gentle,  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly,  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake." 

And  when  all  words  and  efforts  avail  nothing  against  the  resistless 
frenzy  which  urges  him  on,  and  she  is  ordered  away  to  prison,  her 
integrity  still  bears  her  up,  and  she  even  strives  to  cheer  her  weeping 
attendants :— -' 

••Do  not  weep,  good  fools. 
There  is  no  cause ;  when  you  shall  know  your  mistress 
Has  deserved  prison,  then  abound  in  tears 
As  I  come  out." 

Still  calm,  she  submits  to  her  husband^s  commands,  and  in  quiet 
resignation  the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  king  walks  a  felon's  cell.  But 
when  her  infant  daughter  is  taken  from  her  and  cast  forth  on  the 
desert  waste,  and  her  princely  son  pines  away  at  his  mother's  dishonor 
and  disgrace,  till  nature,  answering  to  the  sickness  of  the  soul,  bursts 
its  bonds,  then  her  heart  is  broken,  and  Leontes  has  cast  away  a  gem, 
of  more  value  than  his  kingly  crown. 

Sixteen  years  pass  by,  and  Leontes,  too  late  convinced  of  her  inno- 
15 
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cence  and  his  own  error,  still  moams  his  guilt,  and  cherishes  the  mem- 
ory of  the  loved,  though  lost  Hermione.  Now,  with  his  new  foond 
daughter,  he  goes  to  view  a  famous  statue  of  her  whom  he  cannot 
nay,  would  not,  forget.  'Tis  like,  so  very  like  that  all  her  wrongs  and 
all  the  loveliness  of  her  character  rush  back  upon  him  and  choke  the 
full  tide  of  his  heart.  When  lo !  the  statue  descends  from  its  pedes- 
tal and  Hermione,  the  object  of  his  youthful  affection  is  again,  living, 
breathing,  loving,  in  his  embrace. 

Description  cannot  give  the  beauty  of  this  little  sketch.  Tis  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  drama  to  make  the  heart  shine  through  the 
words  ;  to  paint  character  without  describing  it.  His  power  in  this 
is  one  of  those  features  which  make  Shakspeare  the  prince  of  dra- 
matic authors.  In  very  many  English  and  in  all  the  earlier  French 
writers,  unless  we  except  Corneille,  there  is  too  much  of  the  declam- 
atory and  descriptive,  too  great  a  disposition  to  tell  about  nature,  its 
feeUngs  and  passions,  rather  than  to  exhibit  them. 

But  it  is  needless  in  this  age,  when  the  writings  of  Shakspeare  i^ 
**  familiar  as  household  words, ^  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  those  pages 
where  is  painted  man's  noblest  nature,  and  woman's  sweetest  charac- 
ter ;  and  from  which  purity  shall  ever  find  mirrored  back  its  own 
likeness,  as  moonbeams  from  the  quiet  lake. 

We  turn  again  to  take  one  parting  glance  at  our  subject.  There  is 
beauty  in  the  patient  resignation  which  she  exhibits  under  the  bitter- 
est wrongs.  'Tis  not  the  calmness  of  indifference,  and  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  even  that  meek  fortitude  which  makes  woman  so  lovely  in 
suffering;  there  is  that  strength  of  character  we  are  wont  to  attribute 
to  the  great. 

"  Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance  shall  dry  your  pities :  h\}^  I  have 
That  honorable  grief  lodged  here,  which  btunis 
Worse  than  tears  drown." 

What  love  can  be  more  faithful  than  that  expressed  in  her  last 
words  to  her  husband  when  sent  by  him  to  prison  ? 

"  Adieu,  my  lord ; 
I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry ;  now 
I  trust,  I  shall." 

'Twas  a  maxim  of  French  philosophy,  that  <<  whatever  is  beantifol 
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is  true."  Thoagh  we  cannot  assent  to  this  as  a  general  principle,  we 
will  say,  that  in  the  picture  before  us,  there  is  truth  in  its  beauty,  and 
beauty  in  its  truth  ;  truth  and  beauty  pure  and  delightful  as  the  breath 
of  the  morning  from  a  garden  of  flowers. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

^^  lama  converted  Sherman  JeWy  and  vill  not  lie," 
"  It  tsh  not  rndch  vorth.'' 

Dear  Indicator  : — 

The  mutations  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  and  the  usual  means  of 
locomotion  employed  in  New  England,  have  brought  roe  to  the  village 
of  Choptank,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  only  a  few  in- 
tervening miles  of  marsh,  which  render  navigation  to  the  town  impos- 
sible except  at  high  tide.  The  face  of  the  country,  though  uneven, 
presents  no  mountain  to  relieve  the  eyes  of  those  who  from  dwelling 
farther  inland  are  accustomed  to  look  for  such  objects,  neither  are  the 
hills  regularly  arranged,  like  those  along  our  river  vallies,  but  stand 
all  together  in  confusion,  like  a  band  of  militia,  or  a  company  of  stu- 
dents detected  in  a  private  supper.  The  village  corresponds  to  the 
scenery  around  it,  and  seems  emblematic  of  that  inhospitability  so  of- 
ten attributed  to  the  descendants  of  the  Purittbs.  The  natives  em- 
ploy themselves  in  ship-building,  and  at  this  moment  I  can  perceive- 
the  ribs  of  vessels  standing  on  the  stocks,  like  the  skeletons  of  de- 
parted mastodons.  The  houses  are  old  and  weather  beaten,  the  side- 
walks rough  and  narrow,  the  children  impudent  and  dirty.  Yankee 
utilitarianism  seems  to  have  been  wedded  to  Dutch  neglect,  and  be- 
queathed to  their  offspring  the  vices  of  both  without  the  virtues  of 
either.  The  very  buildings  stick  out  their  corners  and  elbow  the 
stranger  as  he  passes,  and  he  is  fortunate  if,  while  he  dodges  these, 
some  stone  more  ambitious  than  its  neighbors,  does  not  compel  him  to 
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perform  aa  act  which  Bmtiu  did  voloDtarilj  when,  in  companj  with 
the  sons  of  Tarquin,  he  visited  the  Grecian  Oracle.  (  Vide  ZoChi 
£eader.)  Indeed  the  whole  Tilkge  wears  the  chaotic  air  of  bewil- 
dered drankeness,  as  if  it  had  dropped  down  some  daiiL  night,  and 
had  never  sufficiently  recovered  to  tack  in  its  soiled  wrist-bands,  or 
pull  on  its  India  Kubbers.  The  meeting  house  is  very  old,  and  of 
highly  primitive  and  original  construction ;  and  if  it  embodied  (as  we 
are  told  all  edifices  should,)  the  thought  of  some  man,  it  mast  have 
proceeded,  not  from  the  Intellect  or  Sensibilities,  but  from  that  dis^ 
puted  territory  so  often  invaded  by  Theologians, — the  Will.  Euro- 
peans stigmatise  such  churches  as  **  bams  surmounted  by  ratr-tails.* 
It  is  due,  however,  to  the  one  in  C.  to  say  that  its  steeple  stood  in  the 
majesty  of  its  full  symmetry  and  height,  and  had  never,  like  some  we 
know  of,  been  stunted  or  curtailed.    Hereby  hangs  our  tale. 

About  the  middle  of  last  winter,  things  in  general,  and  even  gossip 
herself,  heretofore  considered  immortal,  had  become  lifeless.  Under 
such  a  direful  dispensation,  the  ladies  naturally  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  took  the  lower  part  of  the  above  mentioned  church  in  hand,  with 
the  intention  of  repiuring  it  This  you  might  think,  in  blissful  igno- 
rance, was  the  province  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  but  yon  will 
please  to  understand  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  take  the  saw 
and  smoothing  plane  Uiemselves,  but  to  set  these  tools  in  operatioii 
under  the  direction  of  others  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  whick 
they  originated.  It  will  be  nece^ary  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  to 
prevent  that  confusion  of  ideas  which  results  from  not  underataiidiDg 
definitely  the  distinction  between  physical,  efficient,  and  final  caoaes* 
(Vide  Brown,  quoj  a  quo  and  ex  qau.)  As  the  best  mode  of  procar-> 
ing  the  means  most  likely  to  excite  the  motives  of  those  whose  exec- 
utive powers  they  wished  to  employ,  they  had  a  Fair,  of  course;  and 
in  order  to  shield  it  from  odious  comparison  with  the  one  described  by 
Bunyan,  and  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  some  verd-<miiqueSj  lineal 
descendants  of  the  men  who  banbhed  Roger  Williams,  they  baptised 
it  a  Social  Grathering.  Immediately  bran  and  scraps  of  ftmcj  silk 
rose  in  market  five  per  cent.,  and  the  influx  of  ^<  rag  babies"  into  the 
world,  would  have  provoked  a  prudent  community  to  a  diligent  study 
of  Molthus.  They  were  of  all  conceivable  nations,  Parthians,  Medea, 
Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia.  The  realms  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,  the  kingdoms  of  Pluto,  the  wilds  of  North  America,  aad  Uie 
^<  old  woman  that  lived  in  a  shoe,"  all  famished  sabjects  for  ike  < 
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tion  of  feminine  artistic  skill.  At  length,  the  day  before  the  Fair  ar- 
rivedi  and  a  stranger  might  easily  have  known  from  the  business-like 
air  of  the  street  poppies,  that  something  more  than  usually  important 
was  about  to  transpire.  The  friends  of  fun  and  frolic  walked  the 
streets  with  elastic  step  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  bore  with  calmness 
the  fiercely  inexpressive  gaze  of  the  opposition.  £ach  mater-familias 
pasted  the  name  of  her  eldest  unmarried  daughter  on  her  best  loaf  of 
cake,  and  sought  to  place  it  where  it  would  produce  the  greatest  sesthet- 
ic  effect  An  item  shall  be  inserted  here  as  a  hint  on  domestic  econ- 
omy, not  intended,  however,  for  boarding  houses.  The  prudent  in- 
habitants of  G.  went  supperless  to  the  evening's  entertainment,  in  or* 
der  to  obtain  their  money's  worth,  and  rumor  tells  of  large  pockets 
and  reticules. 

At  seven  o'clock  P.  M.  the  door  opened,  and  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards  I  was  graciously  permitted  to  accomplish  a  part  of  my  retri- 
bution by  entering  the  hall.  It  was  very  cold,  and  there  was  no  ante- 
room wherein  to  deposit  hats  and  overcoats.  It  was  equally  obvious 
that  the  crowd  within  would  render  the  wearing  of  these  articles  al- 
most impossible.  But  there  was  no  alternative,  and  so  '*  accoutred  as 
I  was,  I  plunged  in.'^  I  had  previously  been  in  several  crowds,  but 
this  surpassed  them  all.  I  trembled  every  moment  lest  I  should  irre- 
coverably lose  my  personal  identity,  and  instead  of  being  a  mechani- 
cal part,  become  chemically  combined  with  the  mass.  Indeed,  that  I 
now  exist  as  an  individual,  I  think  is  owing  to  the  providential  cir- 
cumstance of  my  retaining  my  overcoat.  The  crowd  was  as  full  of 
eddies  as  a  spring  freshet.  Brown  hats  and  yellow  bonnets  circled 
like  the  sere  leaves  of  autumn.  My  efforts  were  directed  to  diminish 
the  distance  between  a  couple  of  friends  present  and  myself,  and  was 
oiaking  encouraging  progress, 

"Whenlo! 
A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 
Blew  me  transverse,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry, 
Into  the  devious  air." 

Finding  myself  near  the  post  office,  I  inquired  for  letters,  and  re- 
ceived two,  of  two  quoted  lines  each,  and  of  double  postage ;  but  writ- 
ten—-eo  as  to  afford  variety  in  unity — in  the  same  hand.  I  consoled 
myself,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  original  ones  would  have 
be^  worse.    The  best  part  of  the  arrangement  was,  that  having  leam- 
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ed  mj  name,  the  post-bO^  came  every  fiAeen  minutes  to  announce  an- 
other letter  for  Mr. *,  — a  mode  of  exchanging  specie  for  paper, 

worth  the  attention  of  financiers.  The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  ani- 
mated appearance  of  the  speakers,  reminded  me  strongly  of  my  first 
college  soiree.  I  was  roused  from  these  recollections  by  the  voice  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Committee  proclaiming  order,  upon 
which,  Peter  Aaron  Glum,  the  cynical  pedagogue,  was  called  upon 
for  a  few  sentiments.  That  gentleman  came  forward,  and  requesting 
the  chairman  to  hold  his  hat,  passed  his  long  fingers  through  his  still 
longer  hair,  and  making  a  few  preparatory  gestures,  in  order  to  clear  a 
space  for  oratorical  display,  thus  began  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Choptank : — Wben  I  survey  this  mix- 
ed and  miscellaneous  assembly  careering  on  the  desperate  and  brittle 
brink  of  a  social  whirlpool,  uttering  fountains  of  vanity,  and  by  the 
magnifying  glass  of  gossip,  enlarging  the  motes  of  their    neighbors, 
eyes  to  the  size  of  ship-timbers,  'tis  then  my  thoughts,  as  the  myriad 
minded  Esop  expresses  it,  are  "grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar."  (Great 
sensation.)     I  have  made  an  arithmetical  calculation,  since  I  came 
here,  by  means  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  and  if  my  knowledge  of 
Isoperimetiy  is  worth  any  thing,  there  is  something  over  three  hundred 
individuals  present,  who  possess  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  solid 
measure,  viz.,  length,  breadth  and  thickness  ;  transcending  this,  it  is 
presumed  that  many  of  them  have  souls.     If  these  persons  spend  each 
three  honrs  here,  you  will  perceive  that  for  all  it  will  make  nine 
hundred  hours.     Allowing  ten  working  hours  to  a  day,  you  will  find 
by  a  mental  process,  which  I  cannot  stop  to  explain,  that  this  amounts 
to  ninety  days,  which  spent  in  labor,  would  furnish  my  school  room 
with  black-boards,  and  establish  a  permanent  fund  for  chalk  and  brooms, 
which  have  hitherto  been  unconstitutionally  procured  by  the  teacher. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  an  enormous  waste  of  time.     [  Voice — 
^You  had  better  stop  speaking  then.']     (Audience  in  general  do  not 
Make,'  seeing  which,  P.  A.  G.  proceeds.)     It  is  due  to  the  ladies  of 
this  place,  however,  (ladies  feel  for  their  handkerchiefs,)  to  say  that 
their  extraordinary  perseverance  (handkerchiefs  wave,)  might  have 
been  more  worthily  bestowed.     (Ladies  put  up  their  handkerchiefs, 
except  one  deaf  maiden  lady,  who  gives  hers  a  grand  flourish  and 
faints.)     I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  proposing  an  epigrammatical 
toast,  before  I  leave  the  stand.     The  Ladies  of  Choptank : — Their 
cake  is  better  than  their  company.     (The  Chairman  assures  P.  A.  G. 
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that  a  sentiment  so  derogatorj  to  the  ladies  will  not  he  allowed.)  The 
^  weaker  vessels*  well  know  that  I  would  do  nothing  to  cause  the  rottge 
to  depart  from  their  cheeks  ;  in  the  words  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Par- 
tington, I  would  '  scorn  to  appreciate  the  weakest  of  the  sect.'  I 
will  therefore  alter  the  sentiment  without  destroying  its  beauty.  The 
Ladies  of  Choptank: — Their  company  is  better  than  their  cake/' 
Three  men  grasp  Mr.  Glum's  hand,  and  he  retires. 

Mr.  Robert  Blowhard  was  then  requested  to  favor  the  assembly 
with  a  musical  performance  on  the  clarionet.  It  is  but  justice  to  say 
that  he  executed  a  solo  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  The  music  was 
supposed  to  be  original,  as  no  one  had  ever  heard  any  thing  similar. 
In  the  midst  of  his  efforts,  the  crowd  began  to  move  in  an  eccentric 
manner,  much  resembling  the  dancing  of  particles  of  amber  used  to 
exemplify  the  ebullition  of  water.  For  a  moment  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  building  had  taken  fire,  or  the  assembly  were  about  to 
engage  in  a  Quaker  dance ;  but  both  surmises  were  incorrect,  the  ag- 
itation having  been  produced  by  the  announcement  of  ^'  refreshments.'' 
Previous  inanition  and  long  deferred  hope,  had  given  them  the  appe- 
tite of  Tantalus,  and  it  was  marvelous  to  behold  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  provision  was  entombed  in  their  sepulchral  throats,  a  ra- 
pidity only  equalled  at  Commencement  dinners,  where  remembrance 
of  previous  vigorous  battles,  done  at  clubs,  excites  to  eager  emulation. 
It  required  extreme  quickness  of  perception,  a  most  judicious  use  of 
the  reasoning  faculties,  a  powerful  effort  of  the  will,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly alert  obedience  of  the  muscles,  to  avoid  the  effusions  of  hot  cof- 
fee and  oyster  soup,  which  were  perseveringly  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  ''  worship  of  the  tables"  being  over,  the  most  devout  of 
the  devotees  retired,  and  merriment  held  loud  and  boisterous  sway. 
'Twas  not  till  the  "  wee  sma'  hours"  that  the  "  Social  Gathering  un- 
gathered,"  when  I  went  to  my  room,  and  mused  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  black  eyes  and  blue,  till  the  breakfast  bell  of  my  landlady 
warned  me  to  retire. 

Believe  me,  dear  Ind., 

Ever  yours, 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  SOPHISTS. 


A  TALB  OF  THE  FOUBTH  CEMTORT. 


CHAP.  n. 


A  bronze  lamp  of  grotesque  workmanship,  was  lighting  an  apart- 
ment in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city.     It  was  a  gloomy  place.    Tlie 
original  figure  in  the  mind  of  the  builder  seemed  to  have  been  that  of 
a  circle,  but  as  if  he  had  begun  with  his  plan  at  the  top,  and  changed 
it  as  he  descended,  the  huge  dome,  terminating  in  a  dark  apertore 
above,  was  supported  here  by  a  pillar  and  there  by  a  comer  of  the 
wall,  while  the  ground  floor  was  run  out  into  a  number  of  triangolar 
and  square  recesses,  and  the  apartment  had  been  carried  on  in  length 
so  far,  that  the  dome  overlooked  only  the  upper  half.     On  a  raised 
platform,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  a  group  sat  facing  the  assem- 
bly, whose  calm  glance  and  apparent  listlessness  showed  them  at  home 
in  the  scene.    On  their  right,  and  just  in  front  of  the  uppermost  re- 
cess, stood  an  obelisk  of  Egyptian  marble,  bearing  a  silver  lamp,  and 
a  parchment  bound  with  clasps  of  the  same  metal.    What  seemed  tlie 
audience,  were  seated  on  cushions  ranged  round  the  sides  of  the  room, 
or  on  low  couches  scattered  here  and  there  through  it.     There  was 
not  light  enough  to  bring  out  the  features  distinctly ;  but  the  gny 
heads  and  long  beards  of  most  of  the  company  seemed  proof  of  men 
stern  and  solemn,  and  assembled  to  deliberate  on  some  grave  sobjed. 
In  the  farthest  recess  there  was  a  group,  dimly  seen  in  outline  be* 
fore  the  dusky  hangings  of  the  apartment,  whose  long  veils  and  retired 
position  showed  them  to  be  females.     They  had  been  sitting  sometime 
in  silence, — a  silence  that  none  seemed  disposed  to  break.     Not  the 
slightest  breath  of  air  swayed  the  dark  drapery  of  the  room ; — the 
yery  flame  of  the  lamp  seemed  a  form  of  polished  brass,  so  steady 
and  unwavering  was  it ;  and  not  the  least  rustle  of  a  robe  gave  any 
sign  of  life  in  the  assembly.     But  suddenly,  in  one  of  the  recesses  al 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  room  a  low  tap  was  heard,  and  one  who 
sat  near  rose,  and  throwing  aside  the  cortainsi  bent  forward  to  listen. 
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The  tap  was  repeated  after  a  short  interval,  but  slightly  varied  from 
the  first, — still  there  was  no  motion  towards  admitting  the  visitor. 
But  at  the  third  rap,  varied  again  from  both  the  former,  the  listener 
inside  sprung  a  small  panel,  and  putting  his  lips  to  an  aperture, 
whispered  something  to  him  without,  and  then,  having  applied  his  ear 
for  a  moment,  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  addressed  one 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  priests  : 

''  The  new  proselyte,  Osmaris,  with  a  friend,  asks  admittance-" 

"Who  is  the  friend?" 

"He  is  of  Antioch, — a  soldier  in  the  army, — and  but  recently 
known  to  the  slave." 

"  Doth  the  slave  know  the  object  of  our  meeting?  Hold,  I  will 
question  him  myself." 

After  a  brief  conversation,  carried  on  in  whispers,  the  heavy  door 
was  opened,  and  two  persons,  clad. in  long  robes,  were  admitted  and 
ushered  to  a  vacant  seat  near  the  position  of  the  females.  Their  faces 
were  concealed  as  far  as  possible  by  their  robes  ; — but  it  might  have 
been  observed  that  the  taller  of  the  two  held  his  robe  more  awkward- 
ly than  his  companion,  and  bore  his  head  more  erect,  as  if  unused  to 
seek  disguise.  Their  entrance  apparently  excited  no  curiosity, — ma- 
ny of  the  assembly  not  even  raising  their  eyes  from  the  floor.  Still 
that  death-like  silence  reigned,  as  if  each  were  conscious  of  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Great  Object  of  their  worship,  and  too  closely 
engrossed  with  the  communings  of  his  own  heart,  to  bestow  a  thought 
on  his  neighbor-  Suddenly  there  rang  out  through  the  winding  re- 
cesses of  the  room,  the  accents  of  a  clear  voice,  singing  with  its  ut- 
tnost  energy.  The  strain  went  on,  but  none  joined  in  it  for  several 
lines : 

"  He  calls  us,  and  we  come ; — 

"We  come  from  isle  and  plain-land,  height  or  glen, 

We  come  from  kindred,  friend,  and  long-loved  home. 

To  gather  round  thine  altar  fire  again ; 

When  shall  we  come  in  triumph,  Lord,  O  when  ? 


When  shall  our  toils  be  o*er  ? 
When  shall  our  tears  be  dry  ? 
AVhen  shall  we  see  the  morning  hour, 
And  shout  for  aye  the  mighty  power 
Of  the  strong  arm  on  high  ? 
16 
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He  calls  lu,  and  we  come ; — 

E'en  though  the  pathway  lead  through  storm  and  sea. 

Through  tort'ring  pain  or  shadows  of  the  tomb, 

Still  press  we  onward.  Lord,  our  course  to  thee ; 

O !  when  wilt  thou  unveil  ?  when  shall  the  darkness  flee  ? 


Father,  we  call !  O  come ! 
The  church  thou  lovest  calls  thee  in  her  need ; 
High  round  her  bulwarks  the  white  surges  foam, 
Hoarse  roar  the  nations,— all  their  bands  are  freed, — 
Thou  only  art  our  hope ; — O  speed  thy  coming,  speed !" 

The  singer  was  aided  as  he  progressed,  by  now  one  and  now  an- 
other, until  at  the  closing  chorus,  the  assembly  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  words,  and  the  vaulted  hall  reechoed  back  the  prayer 
of  every  lip :  "Thy  word  perform,  O  Lord  !'*  The  last  words  of  the 
chorus  were  just  dying  away,  when  a  side  door,  back  of  the  small  ob- 
elisk we  have  mentioned,  opened,  and  every  eye  was  at  once  fixed  on 
the  new  comer.  Seating  himself  on  the  front  couch,  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  robe  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly  rjsing,  unclasped  the 
parchment  and  gazed  upon  the  assembly.  His  countenance  was  sharp 
and  unprepossessing.  The  eye  was  of  deepest  blue,  but  the  triangu- 
lar socket  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  gave  it  a  peculiar  sternness,  and 
though  cold  and  dreamy  in  its  expression  when  fixed  on  a  single  ob- 
ject, yet  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  told  of  ener;xy  and  fire  that  need- 
ed only  to  be  aroused.  The  mouth  was  beautifully  formed,  even  vo- 
luptuous ;  but  the  singular  repose  of  the  lip  told  of  self-possession 
and  perfect  confidence.  It  was  held  just  in  its  place, — not  the  slight- 
est pressure  of  the  jaw,  discomposed  a  single  line  ;  but  it  was  observ- 
able that  the  position  of  those  lips  never  altered  ; — the  iron  will  had 
taught  them  to  guard  its  thoughts  with  a  serenity  so  calm,  that  the 
force  within,  and  the  sentinel  itself  should  be  alike  unsuspected.  The 
dark  hair  was  closely  shaven, — the  cheek-bones,  not  naturally  promi- 
nent, were  rendered  so  by  the  gauntncss  of  the  face — and  his  com- 
plexion, from  long  residence  in  southern  lands,  was  sallow  and  sickly. 

Having  stood  for  a  full  minute,  facing  the  assembly,  and  with  that 
calm,  yet  glancing  eye,  impressing  each  of  his  auditors  with  the  con- 
viction that  upon  him  alone  it  was  set,  he  broke  the  silence  with  a 
solemn  invocation  :  '*  The  God  of  Israel — of  prophets  and  apostles, — 
Head  of  the  Church  redeemed — Leader  of  all  the  faithful  yet  below, 
be  with  je  here  my  brethren,  and  incline  your  ear  to  the  word  He 
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tath  spoken.  Thus  saith  the  I^rd :"  He  proceeded  in  a  voice  clear 
and  distinct,  and  yet  low,  to  read  a  part  of  what  has  come  down  to  us 
as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  tone  of  that  deep  voice 
was  startling,  as  it  whispered  through  the  hall:  "The  time  is  short. 
It  remaineth  that  both  thej  that  have  wives  be  as  though  thej  had 
none ;  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  they  that 
rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they 
possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.  For 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passeih  away."  Raising  his  eye  again  from 
the  parchment,  he  asked  in  a  significant  tone:  "  If  it  he  not  so,  then 
why  gather  ye  in  tliis  dark  hall  to-night?  Why  hold  ye  not  your 
council  in  the  open  day,  and  in  the  face  of  man?  Wherefore  hath 
sorrow  overspread  the  land ;  and  why  do  they  whose  voices  echoed 
yesterday,  in  every  throng,  the  story  of  the  cross,  now  whisper  with 
quivering  lip,  in  every  hidden  nook  ?" 

**  But  yesterday,  and  thou,  old  man,  wert  glad  in  the  fond  circle  of 
thy  offspring ; — but  yesterday,  and  thou,  O  youth,  wert  eager  to  press 
on  to  manhood's  strife  ; — and  thou,  O  daughter  of  beauty,  were  long- 
ing with  a  heart  all  tenderness,  for  years  of  communion  with  some  kin- 
dred heart.     O  brethren,  ye  have  erred.     Ye  thought  that  Earth  was 
^ood  and  sought  to  have  your  home  here.     And  now,  learn  ye  not, 
from  the  storm  gathering  in  the  North,  the  lesson  God  bath  read  ye  ? 
L.0,  it  hath  not  yet  reached  you  ; — the  glad  sun  of  many  years  is  on 
your  land  as  ever; — but  ye  tremble  at  the  prospect  only.     O  !  will 
ye  wait  the  storm  ?     Will  ye  not  learn  that  lesson  now  ?     Hark  to  his 
voice  !     It  comes, — it  comes, — "  the  time  is  short ;" — hark  !  how  the 
tomb  of  our  great  Emperor  sends  back  the  hollow  sound, — hark, 
through  a  thousand  idol  fanes  the  echo  swells, — even  up  the  dark 
Tsile  that  voice  has  rolled,  and  Egypt  sends  the  solemn  echo  back." 
lie  gathered  energy  as  he  went  on.     The  robe  fell  low  upon  his  arm, 
and  revealed  under  the  swarthy  neck  a  breast,  not  brawny  nor  of  a 
complexion  with  his  face,  but  though  shriveled  and  meagre,  yet  white 
as  Northern  snows.     He  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand,  the  progress 
of  the  church  for  three  centuries  back ; — that  strange,  sweet  voice 
thrilled  as  he  told  anew  the  story  of  the  cross;  and  followed  up  the 
wandering  twelve  ; — the  form  dilated  as  he  reached  the  glories  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine  ;  and  indignation  and  grief,  and  fear  and  burn- 
ing zeal  passed  by  turns  over  every  countenance,  as  he  told  the  tale 
of  Julian's  usurpation — of  the  boldness  and  tyranny  of  the  lately  hum- 
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bled  Pagan,— of  the  might  of  the  legions  of  the  far-famed  Gaol,  and 
yet  again,  of  the  still  greater  might  of  Israel's  God,— of  the  breaking 
away  of  cloads,  and  the  glorious  day  soon  to  dawn  on  the  church. 
From  this  he  passed  at  once  to  the  topic  for  which  he  had  evidently 
been  seeking  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  audience.  He  drew  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  golden  age  of  Israel, — "  when  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;"  but  pointed  to  a  time  soon  com- 
ing of  more  glorious  promise  still.  His  theme  was  that  seized  on 
by  visionaries  of  every  age, — the  universal  brotherhood  of  the  race. 
In  caverns,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  great  principle  had  been 
brought  out, — it  had  been  sealed  by  the  testimony  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, and  thousands  of  the  faithful  had  borne  witness  that  it  was  the 
very  gate  of  heaven.  'Twas  not  to  age,  far  standing  on  the  last  shore 
of  Time,  that  he  appealed ;  nor  yet  to  sorrow,  wearied  and  ^ck  at 
heart  with  all  this  gaudy  world.  The  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
wealthy,  they  for  whom  lifers  charms  were  brightest,  were  his  aims  ; 
and  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  strange  elo- 
quence, he  won  his  way.  Portrayed  in  the  accents  of  that  silver 
tongue,  asceticism  lost  its  rigors  and  solitude  its  gloom ;  this  bright 
world's  beauties  faded  one  by  one,  and  it  all  dwindled  to  a  speck  ;  while 
the  wide  domain  of  the  soul  expanded  with  every  word,  and  every  one 
of  his  audience  lelt  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Infinite  and  Unseen. 
He  tore  away  the  veil  from  every  heart, — carried  that  heart  bawi  to 
the  days  of  its  rejoicing — and  followed  it  dow^n  as  it  lost  the  glow  of 
its  first  affections  in  the  bustle  of  the  outer  world.  He  promised  to 
his  proselytes,  a  lifetime  of  those  first  happy  days,  and  that  when  they 
should  pass  away,  triumphal  honors  would  await  them  in  the  land 
above ;  and  living  green  adorn  their  names  through  the  whole  history 
of  the  church  below.  In  the  full  tide  of  the  excitement  he  had  pro- 
duced, he  proposed  to  select  from  the  audience  a  number  who  he  had 
before  addressed,  and  administer  the  solemn  vows  at  once  *'  And 
who  will  enter  first  the  chosen  list  ?" 

^'  That  will  I,"  responded  a  young  man,  whose  flashing  eye  and 
burning  cheek  testified  that  he  was  laboring  under  intense  excitement; 
others  of  the  assembly  rose,  and  made  like  offer  of  themselves ;  but 
the  females  still  remained  veiled  and  motionless.  The  speaker  earn- 
ed his  eye  to  them,  and  in  a  tone  modulated  to  sadness,  asked :  ^*  And 
will  the  daughters  of  the  Church  forsake  her  in  her  extremity  ?— 
Have  ye  not  read  of  those  who  stood  at  the  faint  dawn,  before  Uie 
sepulchre,  and  will  ye  be  slow  to  hail  the  resurrection  of  Zion  ?" 
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At  this  appeal)  one  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  platform,  with  his 
head  bowed  upon  his  hand  during  the  whole  evening,  started  from  his 
position  and  gazed  earnestly  towards  the  females,  as  if  watching  the 
effect  of  this  appeal.  There  was  an  evident  commotion  among  them. 
Seeming  to  have  formed  his  resolution,  after  a  moment's  observation, 
he  rose,  and  taking  a  parchment  from  underneath  his  robe,  a*ked  the 
Egyptian  in  a  courtly  tone,  to  pardon  the  interruption,  while  he  read 
a  few  words  more  on  the  same  topic.  The  Egyptian,  evidently  at  a 
loss  to  fathom  his  purpose,  hesitated  a  moment,  then  bowed  and  seat- 
ed himself. 

The  new  speaker  was  young ;  of  stout  figure  and  features  large 
and  bearing  an  expression  of  frank  good  nature  rather  than  of  intel- 
lectual power ;  but  the  forehead  was  massive  though  hidden  by  his 
brown  and  curling  locks.     He  bore  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  in 
faim  the  elements  of  courage  and  power,  but  whom  fortune  had  not  yet 
buffeted  enough  to  bring  out  those  elements  in  their  combinations,  and 
stamp  them  legibly  on  his  countenance.     He  proceeded,  without  fur- 
ther preface,  to  read  the  whole  of  that  most  touching  prayer,  offered 
by  the  great  Shepherd  for  the  flock  he  was  soon  to  leave,  and  dwelt 
'with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  words :  "  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
the  evil."    He  spoke  of  the  pathway  they  should  follow,  as  a  straight 
and  tried  way, — therein  the  great  Shepherd  had  walked  ;  apostles  had 
troden  it,  well  satisfied  that  none  other  was  so  direct,  and  thousands 
of  their  followers  for  three  long  centuries,  had  found  it  sure  and  true. 
He  spoke  of  Earth,  in  all  its  deformities,  as  still  the  handiwork  of  God, 
and  asked,  if  amid  scenes  where  the  Omnipresent  was  ever  busied, 
where  in  bodily  form,  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  dwelt  for  thirty  yearsv 
and  on  which  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  great  host  above  were  ever 
fixed, — if  amid  such  scenes,  the  people  of  His  choice  could  not  toil 
and  watch  and  even  have  joy,  for  a  few  fleeting  years  ?     Step  by  step 
he  sought  to  bring  the  audience  down  from  the  lofly  regions  whereto 
the  other  had  raised  them  ; — to  the  joys  of  incessant  contemplation  of 
the  future,  he  opposed  the  glow  of  untiring  action  in  the  present :  to 
the  much-urged  necessity  of  a  passive  yielding  up  of  all  Earth's  pleas- 
ures, he  opposed  the  more  urgent  necessity  of  pressing  on  through 
them  to  complete  triumph  ; — if  the  one  course  insured 'safety,  the  oth- 
er would  bring  glory,  and  it  were  better  to  hear  the  plaudit  ^  well 
^one/'  than  the  mere  invitation, '*  enter.''    *^  And  to  jou,  maidens' 
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revolving  now  the  momentous  question,  proposed  by  our  brother,  I 
too  would  speak,  and  warn  you  to  beware  ;~take  not  this  step  with- 
ont  much  thouglit  and  prayer.  Dream  not  that  while  you  dwell  on 
earth,  you  can  by  any  possibility,  enjoy  the  full  glories  of  heaven  — 
And  least  of  all,  dream  not  that  by  flying  the  work  ye  are  sent  to  do, 
in  setting  an  example  in  this  evil  day,  ye  shall  merit  the  special  favor 
of  Jehovah.  To  you,  moreover,  this  seclusion  must  bring  terrors,  un- 
shared by  those  of  sterner  nature.  I  cannot  yield  my  brother  all  the 
bold  assumptions  he  has  made.  With  all  deference  to  the  great  name 
he  bears,  there  is  that  in  my  heart  that  tells  me  he  is  wrong,  and  tbo' 
it  may  savor  of  arrogance  in  one  young  and  unknown  as  I,  yet  must  I 
give  it  utterance.  He  tells  you  of  gradations  in  the  hosts  on  high; — 
how  one  saint  differs  from  another ;  and  stirs  you  up  to  gain  a  lofty 
place  around  the  throne.  The  heart  that  beats  here  was  once  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  call  of  ambition  as  his  own, — and  even  while  his 
voice  was  ringing,  there  was  a  thrill,  too  much  like  that  us^ed  often  by 
the  war-cry  of  my  island  home.  But  not  to  speak  here  of  this  spir- 
it as  one  which  has  no  place  in  a  broken  heart ;  even  allowing  it  to  be 
right  and  accordant  with  the  teachings  of  our  master,  and  as  steady  as 
it  is  powerful  in  its  operation,  I  yet  ask,  can  it  afford  support  to 
woman  ?  Can  she  be  content  to  toil  on  through  the  shadows  and  the 
chill,  with  no  hope  save  for  high  place  and  power  when  the  glad  mor- 
ning dawns.  Ye  cannot ;  long  ere  this  pilgrimage  is  passed,  ye  will 
be  sighing  for  that  communion  you  are  here  exhorted  to  forswear. — 
It  may  be  that  the  stout  heart  of  man  can  look  unmoved  at  ma- 
ny a  weary  league,  so  that  his  longing  for  distinction  be  gratified  at 
last;  but  ye  live  only  as  ye  love;  your  human  hearts  must  cling  to 
something  human,  and  when  ye  have  none  left  to  call  forth  your  joys, 
or  sorrows  or  your  toils,  ye  pine  and  die."  He  ceased  and  reoccu- 
pied  his  seat. 

[to   be  CONTINUED.] 


We  are  happy  to  present  our  grateful  acknowledgements,  to  our  £ciend  and 
quondam  classmate,  who  lately  so  generously  remembered  us  in  the  distiibiiti<Hi 
of  his  weddimg  cake.  Peculiar  reflections  were  those  which  arose  in  our  minds 
"when  we  thought  how  we  were  still  by  life's  road  side,  while  he  had  reached 
the  goal.  May  the  prize  which  he  has  so  early  won,  prove  like  pure  wine,  ev- 
er increasing  in  value  as  it  increases  in  age.— Eds. 
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"  *Tis  not  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  -wind  and  noise." 

Come,  Jack,  "  Sleep  no  more,  the  imiocent  sleep,"  roared  out  the  Patiiarch,  in 
true  classic  style,  at  the  door  of  the  Middy,  one  morning  not  long  since.  "  Possibly 
a  good  reason  for  getting  up  yourself,  but  I'll  draw  authority  for  another  snooze 
from  it,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  bed  room. 
"  Well,  but  its  six  o'clock."  "  Just  an  hour  and  a  half  to  breakfast,"  in  the 
same  tone.  "  What'U  become  of  your  Story  r"  "  Come,  come,  old  gray  beard, 
clear  out — I'm  busy,"  growled  the  still  prostrate  individual  whose  proverbial 
good  nature  was  proof  against  anj'thing  but  that.  The  Patriarch  vanished, 
shaking  his  head  wisely  and  the  Middy  again  relapsed  into  undisturbed — busi- 
ness. It's  a  bad  habit,  Mr.  Easy  has  got  into,  that  sleeping  o'  mornings,  though 
oftentimes  we  confess,  when  he  has  *  argified  the  topic'  to  us,  we've  been  near- 
ly proselyted.  At  any  rate  our  sympathy  with  him  won't  let  us  leave  him  en- 
tirely undefended. 

To  be  snatched  from  those  delightful  wanderings  in  dream-land  and  wake  to 
the  sober  (generally)  realities  of  College  life,  Ls'nt  so  pleasant.  Its  like — Rea- 
der, were  you  ever  aroused  from  you  sleep  by  the  alarm  of  fire  r  K  so,  you 
can  imagine — well,  the  comparison  is'nt  very  striking  after  all,  for  if  the  sound  of 
hurried  footsteps  and  the  quick  pealing  of  that  third  alarm,  and  in  the  dusky 
twilight,  dim  spectres  of  half  robed  students  tearing  across  the  college  yard 
like  so  many  madmen,  should  happen  to  excite  in  any  one,  visions  of  fire,  w-'on't 
there  be  a  most  interesting  case  of  coming  to  one's  senses,  when  he  gets  into 
that  chapel  ?  We  should  think  there  would,  rather ;  for  if  there  ever  was  a 
place  that  reminded  one  strongly  of  *  Greenland's  icy  mountains,'  it's  that. 
Now,  if  raising  a  *  false  alarm'  is  a  penal  ofiense,  the  gentleman  who  *  does'  that 
bell,  ought  to  be  indicted.  But  then,  he's  *  backed  up'  by  the  Faculty,  so  we 
mxist  *  drop'  him,  and  make  an  appeal  to  their  misguided  sensibilities.  As  you 
hope  for  peaceful  slumber  undisturbed  by  visions  of  the  pale  and  scowling  faces 
of  those,  whose  sleep,  not  Macbeth,  but  you  have  murdered,  stop  that  bell, — 
tiU  breakfast  time.  As  you  wish  for  a  single  clear  idea  on  any  subject  what- 
ever, aboUsh  the  system  of  morning  recitations.  Besides,  we  have  known  of  bad 
efF<ects  from  sudden  waking,  and  should  you  happen  some  cold  morning  to  find 
beneath  a  fourth  story  window,  the  mangled  remains  of  a  dead  Editor,  who  had 
leaped  out  to  save  himself  from  the  supi)osed  conflargation,  just  remember  that 
-we  told  you  so.  Ha !  ha !  it's  really  consoling  to  think  how  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse will  trouble  you.  Hokey  I  if  it  wan'tfor  certain  inconveniences  attend- 
ing such  a  step,  we'd  bring  that  about. 
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"  He  that  would  thrive,  must  rise  at  five ;"  bo  says  the  proverb,  but  it  is  our 
opinion  that  if  indigent  Master  Richard  had  been  a  little  less  anxious  for  rhvme, 
he  would  have  spoken  better  sense.  It  may  seem  very  funny  in  theory,  hot  we 
assure  you,  it  loses  something  of  its  poetry  when  applied  to  practice,  beade  be- 
ing exceedingly  trying  to  Senior  cUgnity  and  Editorial  good  nature. 

We  have  one  suggestion  more  to  make  to  the  '  powers  that  be,'  which  on  the 
principle  that  <  a  word  to  the  wise  is  suffident,'  we  hope  will  not  be  disrogard- 
ed ;  viz.  the  propriety  of  fitting  up  a  pew  in  the  aforesaid  Chapel,  jnopedT 
provided  with  cushions,  carpet,  footstoola  and  leanerB,/or  *  the  prtst.*  We  trust 
that  we  shall  be  deemed  perfectly  disinterested  in  this  matter,  it  being  the  pris- 
ci'ple  for  which  we  contend, — a  proper  tribute  to  so  worthy  and  influential  acl«i 
of  society. 

To  our  Readers  we  would  say,  tliat  while  circumstances  unavoidable  ani  in- 
surmountable have  prevented  the  more  seasonable  appearance  of  No.  IV.  wesin- 
cerely  hope  they  won't  lose  any  sleep  about  it,  for  we  certainly  shall  not.  It  is 
one  of  the  leading  principles  of  our  philosophy,  never  to  •  cry  fiw  spilt  milk,'  to 
the  ignorance  of  which  important  principle  we  have  ever  attributed  the  untime- 
ly death  of  the  *  cat'  at  the  hands  of*  Care.' 

We  should  be  happy  to  cultivate  still  farther  our  alight  acquaintance  witk 
the  public  (so  much  of  it  as  take  the  Indicator)  but  we  are  crowded  out. 

For  our  individual  selves,  we  are  about  the  same^  save  that  the  Patziardi  hii 
grown  more  grave  and  wise,  Sir  John  has  increased  in  rotundity  and  jollity,  and 
the  Middy  daily  breakfiBsts  on  Whately's  Logic,  that  he  may  be  better  prepar- 
ed  to  * argify  any  topic  which  may  present  itself.  Dddrich  has  gone  on  amis- 
sion to  the  South  Seas,  and  Cassius,  in  the  capacity  of  colporteur,  has  under- 
taken to  dvilize  the  young  barbarians  of  Belchertown. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  interest  among  us,  of  which  we  would  fiun  speikv 
had  we  room ;  among  others,  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Juniors  to  rid  the 
world  of  barber-shops.  We  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  an  Oration  and 
Poem,  at  their  first  public  festival,  and  at  the  expense  of  two  handkerchief  ind 
our  only  pair  of  gloves,  succeeded  in  maintaining  our  Editorial  gravity . — As 
is  the  case  in  all  great  reforms  however,  there  are  some  imfortunate  cixtmm- 
stances  attending  this.  We  refer  particularly  to  a  tendency  to  create  jealouaei 
and  rivalry,  from  the  disporprotionate  development  of  the  manly  appendage 
which  they  seek  to  promote. 


Among  our  exchanges,  we  are  happy  to  note  the  Princeton  Magazine,  and 
The  Crescent,  a  neat  little  Pamphlet,  very  happily  conducted  by  the  membeBof 
the  Young  Ladies  Institute,  New  Haven.  We  take  pleasure  also,  in  again 
speaking  of  the  Home  Journal,  which  is  laid  weekly  on  our  table.  The  wdl 
known  talents  of  its  Editors,  (Geo.  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis,)  render  it  in- 
valuable as  a  manual  of  polite  Literature,  while  its  nice  criticism  on  all  pointi 
that  interest  the  fashionable  world,  will  ensure  its  extensive  dreulation. 

CoiTTBxBunoKB  to  the  next  Ko.  must  be  presented  immediatdy. 
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If  the  world  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.— Oncjyr. 

"Alii  mnlta  perficiunt:  nos  nonnulla  conamur : 
Illi  possunt :  nos  voluraus." 
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It  was  the  hero  of  the  Issus  wlio  envied  most  tlie  hero  of  the 
Scamander.     And  the  lounous,  who  had  marched  in  triumph  from  the 
hills  of  Thrace  to  the  plain.sof  India,  were  still  proud  of  the  men  of  Ma- 
rathon and  the  graves  of  Thermoj)ylae.     Even  so,  we  imagine,  every 
true-hearted  American  dwells  with  no  less  pleasure  on  the  storm- 
beaten  isle  of  his  early  ancestors   than   on  the  broad,  bright  hind  he 
calls  his  own  to-day,  or  the  brighter,  broader  land  he  shall  leave  his 
cbildren  to-morrow.     Yet,  how  easy  it  is  for  the  demagogue,  to  rouse 
the  popular  ire  against  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas;  and  make  the  name 
of  England  another  name    for   king-craft  and  tyranny  !      But,  no 
American  does  wrong  to  his  own  proud   land  by  doing  honor  to  the 
graves  of  Britain.     It  is  good  to  see  New  England's  sons  gather  from 
year  to  year,  wherever  they  are  scattered,  and  look  out  with  swelling 
hearts,  upon  the  sails  that  are  bringing,  to  fancy's  eye,  the  exiles  to 
their  shores  again.     Long  may  New  England's  statesmen  revere  the 
wisdom  of  those  men, —  long  may  her  pulpits  bless  the  Pilgrims'  God ; 
in  every  generation,  let  her  sons  rise  up  to  do  them  reverence,— let 
lier  daughters  wreathe  the  roses  round  their  tombs.     But  as  long  as 
they  do  all  this  with  an  intelligent  zeal,  so  long  will  they  do  honor 
also,  to  the  age  that  gave  the  Pilgrims  to  the  world,  and  the  land  from 
whence  they  came.     For,  they  who  bore  the  seeds  of  Empire  to  the 
West,  and  they  who  followed  with  tear-wet  ej^ts,  the  parting  sails, 
were  all  of  one  great  family.      New  Enirland  owns,  as  well  the  cliffa 
17 
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of  Albion  as  the  rock  of  Plymouth ; — for  her  fathers  stood  on  both; 
and  the  graves  of  Egypt  are  as  dear  to  Israel  as  those  on  the  shores 
of  Jordan.  And  whatever  be  our  feelings  towards  the  England  of 
Lord  North  and  George  the  III,  we  must  be  ever  grateful  to  the  Eng- 
land of  the  Stuarts  and  the  age  of  the  Reformers.  For  they  ga^e 
us  the  two  foundations  of  our  greatness  ;  all  that  makes  and  all  that 
secures  our  bright  prospect  to-day  ; —  the  freight  of  the  Mayflower 
was  one, —  the  English  Bible  was  the  other. 

And  what  is  the  English  Bible  that  it  should  give  new  lustre  to  the 
Pilgrim-age?  At  best,  it  is  but  a  translation;  and  shall  anything 
that  shines  by  borrowed  light  attract  the  gaze  of  nations  away  from 
the  quenchless  stars  ?  And  if  we  believe  some  of  our  learned  men, 
the  work  is  not  well  done  in  our  translation,  and  might  be  made 
much  better.  Do  not  our  ministers  have  to  paraphrase  it  every  Sab- 
bath ?  Do  not  our  men  of  Science  throw  the  fault  of  every  dis- 
crepancy on  the  translation,  and  proclaim  the  complete  agreement  of 
Science  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text?  Will  you  put  a 
mere  translation,  and  that  a  faulty  one,  amid  the  glories  of  an  age 
which  saw  the  setting  sun  of  Shakespeare  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
crimson  morn  of  Milton  on  the  other,  and  throughout  whose  course, 
the  noon-tide  glory  of  a  Bacon  shone  ?  But  who  were  those  transla- 
tors and  what  is  the  English  Bible  ? 

Who  were  the  men  ? —  They  were  scholars.  Cotemporaries  afiirm 
of  them  that  fifteen  preceding  centuries  had  seen  no  such  scholars; 
and  with  all  our  boasting,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  three  succeeding 
centuries  have  produced  their  like.  Wherein  consists  our  improve- 
ment on  the  scholarship  of  those  times  ?  Is  it  our  ponderous  and 
critical  Lexicons?  But  these  are  drawn  in  great  part,  from  the 
storehouse  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  men  of  that  age  were 
walking  Lexicons.  The  loose  thoughts  that  they  threw  out  upon  the 
classics,  diluted  by  our  commentators,  have  served  to  make  up  many 
a  plethoric  modern  volume.  It  is  said  of  one  of  them,  that  "  had  he 
been  at  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of  tongues,  he  would- have  been  chosen 
Interpreter-General."  Another  is  spoken  of  as  "a  compound  of 
Greek  and  Industry.'*  Another  "  had  read  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  wrote  a  fair  Hebrew  hand  at  six.*' 
(This  man,  it  is  stated,  took  a  double  share  in  the  translation.)  But 
they  were  all  the  very  flower  of  that  age,  and  that  age,  for  learning, 
was  the  flower  of  ages.     The  royal  James  himself,  is  justly  styled 
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the  pedant  king ;  and  though  contemptibly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
statesmanship  was  perfect  master  of  tlie  laws  of  Latin.  "  Of  the 
translators  nearly  all  had  received  fellowships  in  early  life.  Fifteen 
were  or  had  been,  heads  of  Colleges ;  five  Vice  Chancellors  of  Uni- 
versities ;  three  regular  Greek  Professors ;  one  an  Archbishop,  and 
seven  Bishops."  But,  again,  is  our  superiority  found  in  our  philo- 
sophical grammars,  and  our  scientific  nomenclature  ?  The  transla- 
tors were  indeed  ignorant  of  the  results  of  German  industry  and 
acumen,  so  much  lauded  in  our  day ;  —  they  might  have  been  sorely 
puzzled  to  tell  the  diiference  between  an  adversative  co-ordinate  and 
a  deductive  adverbial  sentence.  But  we  take  it  that  he  is  the  true 
scholar,  who  can  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  his  Author,  and  seize  upon 
the  very  soul  of  an  intricate  passage ;  and  that  the  calling  off  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  period  or  a  page  by  their  scientific  names  is  a  small 
matter  in  the  comparison. 

Again,  the  translators  were  theologians  and  Calvinists.  It  were 
easy  to  show,  had  we  time,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  Philosophy 
is  as  necessary  to  a  translator  as  a  knowled;;e  of  its  original  tongues. 
The  best  scholars,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  classics,  are  often 
driven  from  their  grammars  and  lexicons,  and  even  from  the  immedi- 
ate context,  away  to  other  works  of  the  author,  and  to  his  principles, 
and  even  to  his  character  and  position.  And  it  were  equally  easy  to 
show  that  the  very  Philosophy  to  which  they  held,  —  the  Calvinistic 
faith  which  we  profess,  is  the  only  faith  of  modern  times,  which  dares 
to  let  the  whole  Bible  mean  just  what  it  says  ;  and  hence  is  a  most 
essential  aid  to  an  impartial  translation.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  reformer  of  Geneva,  as  has  been  well  asserted  of  every  great 
mind,  "  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  seeming  contradictions."  He  read, 
**  Work  out  your  own  salvation,"  and  feared  not  to  read  on — "  for  it 
is  God  that  worketh  in  you."  He  saw  on  one  page :  "  The  Lord 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,"  and  was  not  startled  at  finding  on  the 
next,  "  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  against  the  Lord."  He  loved  to 
view  Jehovah,  as  one,  "  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,"  and  that 
love  was  only  joined  to  deeper  reverence  as  he  read :  *'  The  Lord  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself,  — even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil." 
He  was  to  theology  what  Bacon  was  to  science.  The  meshes  of  the 
schoolmen  had  been  broken  through,  and  he  took  the  great  facts  of 
the  Bible  for  the  foundation  of  his  system ;  and,  —  what  is  his  crown- 
ing excellence,  —  he  took  them  all.  And  throughout  England,  at  that 
time,  prelate  and  presbyter  were  alike  imbued  with  those  principles. 
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There  mo-s  indeed,  a  hi^^^h  dispute  as  to  what  constituted  the  church 
OJi  ciirtli ;  but  all  wore  aLnccJ  n^  to  whitt  would  make  up  the  church 
in  Heaven.  Never  hinee,  has  tlie  ehiinh  known  a  time,  wlien  her 
pons  stood  so  harmoniously  on  the  ]»l:ii("orm  of  the  Calvini>tic  faith  : — 
and  never  will  she  aprain  hehijld  it,  rill  that  ^lillennial  day,  when  her 
watchmen  shall  "  see  eye  to  eye,  and  liU  the  voice  together." 

We.  can  advert  to  hut  one  point  more  in  the  character  of  the  tran*- 
Ifttors  ; — th.ey  were  nonlo  men  and  true  Christian;*.  It  was  an  aire  of 
stalwart  and  hi<rh-K»u!ed  men.  Tiitn-e  was  nei*d  they  should  he.  They 
stood  among  the  front  ranks  of  the  anny  of  the  lleformation,  and  terrible 
was  the  charge  they  nuuh*  upon  the  masses  of  the  foe.  Three  rciita. 
ries  have  seen  no  contest  like  it.  Vve  talk  of  fi;rhtingin  the  valley 
of  the  Mississipj)i,  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Romish  church; —  but; 
tho>e  are  only  the  hali-fonned  columns,  broken  and  scattered  on  a 
hundred  battle  fields  of  the  .sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
TFion  too,  they  were  men  of  uarm  hearts.  They  must  have  lovt-d 
the  homes  which  held  sucli  wives  and  such  children.  For  the  spirit 
that  prompted  the  Pilirrim  mothers  to  say  :  "  AVhcre  thou  jroest,  there 
will  I  go,"  was  not  coniiiuul  lo  the  Mayilower.  And  it  was  those  no- 
ble children,  who  in  the  very  next  rei;!!!  preached  the  great  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty  to  the  world,  and  sealed  them  too,  with  their  own 
best  blood. —  And  they  nuist  have  had  glowing  imaginations.  For 
they  talked  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  antiquity  as  with  familiar 
friends.  The  Chian  and  the  ^lantuan  bards  were  their  companioxis, 
and  many  could  roam  at  will  through  all  the  paths  of  Eastern  lore. 

But,  what  is  more  than  all,  they  were  Christians.  It's  a  glo- 
riously broad  word,  that  —  Christian.  There's  a  world  of  room  in  it- 
It  takes  in  as  w^ell  a  Manasseh  as  an  Abraham,  and  covers  with  the 
same  bright  robe,  the  beloved  disciple  and  the  dying  thief.  But  these 
were  christians  of  no  ordinary  character.  They  had  drunk  too  deep- 
ly the  spirit  of  the  great  Apostles  of  the  modern  world,  to  be  cold  or 
half-way  followers.  The  morning  of  the  Reformation  had  jyassed  by 
near  a  century,  but  clouds  were  heavy  on  the  horizon  still.  Thej 
gtood  in  stronfjer  li^jht  than  we  do ;  for  the  dark  contrast  brought  it 
out  more  vividly.  "  The  blood  of  the  ^lartyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church,"  and  from  that  precious  seed,  the  church  which  the  transla- 
tors loved  had  risen.  Many  of  them  when  young,  had  seen  the  tag- 
gots  blazing  in  the  days  of  ^lary,  and  from  those  chariots  of  fire,  had 
caught  the  mantles  of  the  elder  prophets. 

But  with  all  these  advanUiges,  what  did  they  accomplish  ?      Does 
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the  fidelity  of  tliis  Bible   to   the  original  te>tity   to  their   unrivalled 
scholarship?     Do  its  sublimity  and  pailios  sp^ak  the    vivi<l    inuigina- 
tion  to  conceive,  —  the  warm  heart  to  feel  ?     And  are  its  simple  style 
and  solemn  tone  what  we  should    exjx'cL  from    Cliri>tians  of  an  age, 
that  beyond  all  others,  lu'ld  "  that  Gcd  is  a  spirit  and  must  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  "     For  the  truthful  Enc:li^hgarb  of  our 
version  of  the  scriptures,  let  us  ask   of  tho>e  our   fathers   who  have 
walked  in  its  lijj^ht  for  two  lon;:^  centuries  now.      For   its  fidelity  to  the 
original  let  ten  general  ions  of  scholars   sjx'ak.     They  sleep   beneaih 
the  shades  of   Oxford, —  by  the  banks  of  the  dark  Cam,  and  in  many 
a  quiet  valley  of  our  own   New  Enp^land.      Learned    in  the    lore   of 
many  lands,  they    have  ytU  held  on    to   this  old  Bible,  and  told   us 
that  wlierc  all  their  hopes  were  pillowed  we  are  safe   to  ])illow  ours. 
And  will  the  Christian  scholar   rest   there   still  ?      Will   he   who  has 
heard  the  *' organ-like  mu>ic  "  of  the  Hebrew,  or  the  silver  melody  of 
the  old  Greek,  —  will  he  bo  content  with  this  translation  ?     We  think 
he  will.     Though  this  is  no   Hebrew   tenjple,  with   its  golden  towers 
glittering  in  the  setting  sun;  and  though  no  Grecian  Farthimon,  of 
glowing  marble  and  unrivalled   elegaiKc;  —  thouirh   built   of  rough- 
hewn  Gothic  stones,  and  pannelied  all  through  with  plain  old  English 
oak,  yet,  after  all, 'tis  there  the  Christian  scholar  will  best  love  to 
stay; —  'tis   there,    especially   in   days   of    sadness,    and   when    he 
feels  himself  in  common  with  our  race,   a  needy   suppliant  for  mer- 
cies, that  he  will  feel  most  at  home,     lie  may  be  these  many  years  a 
wanderer  in  strange  lands ;  —  he  may  have  broken  the  bread  of  life 
in  a  strange  tongue  so  long  that  his  own  is  almost  forgotten  ;    but, — 
it  may  be  fancy,  yet  it  does  seem  to  us,  that  when  the  shadows  of 
death  are   on    him,   the   promises  that  are  "  yea  and  amen  '*  will 
sound  sweetest  from  the  Bible  that  his  mother  taught  him,  and  that 
the  last  prayer  on  his  lip  will  be  breathed  in  the  language  of  his 

childhood. It's  a  noble  old  temple,  this  of  ours.     More  than  two 

hundred  years  the  tribes  of  a  great  race  have  knelt  beneath  its  dome ; 
and  while  they  kneel  there,  though  a  stormy  sea  divide  them,  and 
dark  clouds  often  comei  between,  yet  must  they  be  at  heart,  one  peo- 
ple. And  shall  we  ever  cease  to  worship  there  ?  Shall  criticism,  or 
philosophy,  or  authority  ever  drive  us  hence  ?  Not  so  ;  at  least  as 
Jong  as  we  are  grateful  to  the  good  Providence  that  brought  forth  this 
work  in  a  day  of  Christian  union ;  and  as  long  as  we  cherish  tlie 
memory  of  thosti  that  have  gone  before.      For  under  those  spreading 
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arcbes,  our  fathers  of  different  sects  and  names  now  sleep  together;  — 
at  that  one  crystal  font  they  pledged  us  to  Jehovah  ;  'twas  through 
those  sounding  aisles  our  mothers  led  our  childhood,  and  thither,  still 
thither  must  our  tottering  age  repair. 


MOONLIGEIT. 


Moonlight,  beautiful  and  bright ! 
Shedding  silver  o'er  the  night ; 
On  the  broad  blue  ocean  streaming, 
Into  flowers  and  fountains  gleaming ; 
Tell  us  what  thy  radiance  vieweth. 
What  to  thee  this  wide  world  showeth  ? 


Mortal !  watch  I  maiden  fair, 
Wandering  in  the  soft  night  air, 
Bending  now  her  starry  eyes. 
While  the  rose  to  her  cheek  flies 
As  some  loved  one  towering  o'er  her 
Bows  his  noble  form  before  her. 


Glide  I,  in  the  banquet  hall ; 
On  the  wide  walk  quivering  fedl ; 
Light  steps  in  the  dance  are  sliding, 
Light  forms  through  the  gardens  gliding ; 
Hands  are  clasped  that  cannot  sever, 
Hearts  are  given  and  lost  forever. 


Now  before  the  church's  altar 
View  I  fond  ones  bend  and  falter ; 
Crowned,  a  brow  with  snowy  flowers, 
Damp,  —  a  cheek  with  April  showers ; 
Touch  I  into  gems,  the  trace 
Of  tears  upon  the  young  bride's  fieuse. 
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Now  I  touch  another  brow ;  — 
Cold,  more  cold  than  ice  art  thou ; 
Life's  from  thee  forever  fled ; 
Mournfully  I  kiBs  the  dead. 
Pale,  more  pale,  since  here  I  sleep, 
Seems  she  to  the  eyes  that  weep. 


Into  silent  chambers  stealing, 
Sad  the  scene  within  revealing ; 
Tears  of  woe  from  this  heart  flowing 
Sorrow,  sadness,  hourly  growing ; 
Sobs  of  anguish  light  forms  shaking. 
Prayers  for  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 


All  these  view  I  now  on  high, — 
How  ye  live  and  how  ye  die ! 
Into  palace  halls  I'm  straying. 
Over  crowned  heads  Tm  playing ; 
Into  peasant  cot  Tm  peeping, 
Where  the  weary  ones  are  sleeping. 


Many  are  the  eyes  that  see  me, 
Many  are  the  hearts  that  feel  me ; 
Some  whose  course  of  life  is  bright 
Love  me  for  my  beauteous  light ; 
Others  frdl  of  grief  or  care, 
From  me  turn  in  deep  despair. 


HACKINGS  IN  THE  GREEN-WOOD.        IC<a\A. 

"We  remember  in  the  days  of  our  novitiate  to  the  bar,  a  circnm* 
stance  which  maj  perchance  half  justify  our  rambling  talk.  We  had 
our  table  assigned  us  in  the  office^  and  took  no  little  pride  and  plea- 
sure in  tying  our  red  tape  without  a  wrinkle,  and  labelling  and  dassi- 
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fyingour  papers, — no  matter  if  tbe  sum  of  them  amounted  to  just 
two,  with  as  much  zeal  as  is  displHyed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  a  beetle's  foot,  in  our  admirable  Cabinet.  But  as  oar 
ideas  expanded,  day  by  day,  we  became,  like  all  the  advocates  of  re- 
form and  order,  greatly  desirous  of  extending  the  sphere  of  our  ope- 
rations ;  and  accordingly,  one  bright  morning,  we  made  onset  upon 
the  tiible  of  our  principal.  2sow  our  system  of  arrangement  was 
just  this  :  —  all  papers  which  came  square  up  to  our  idea  of  a  perfect 
luld,  viz.,  about  7  inches  by  3,  or  6  by  2  3-4,  composed  the  centre  of 
the  force; — and  these  wore  g(3nerally  documents  fully  complete,  and 
ready  to  enter  at  once  into  baiilo.  Our  declarations,  we  drew  up  in 
wedge-like  column;  placing  a  **  Narr.  Jno.  Smith  vs.  Jas-  Brown, 
Trespass  on  the  Case,"  at  the  head;  and  closing  the  rear  with  *' Narr. 
in  the  matter  of  Doe  vs.  Roe,  Trespass  and  Eject." — the  latter  in- 
volving real  estate,  and  we  had  read  somewhere  the  importance  of  a 
firm  base  in  all  mill  tar}'  tactics.  We  built  our  deeds,  a  line  of  for- 
tiesses  back  to  the  ink-stand,  and  kept  up  the  communications  by  means 
of  divers  quit-claims,  releases  and  contracts  to  convey.  Our  chancery 
bills  and  drafts  of  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  so-and-so,  deceas- 
ed formed  the  left  wing  of  this  formidable  array; — but  it  must  be 
owned,  that  these  were  dor^igned  rather  for  show  than  fighting ; — they 
were  our  fora^^^ers  and  well  did  they  supply  the  camp  chest.  Oat 
right  was  cavalry; — blank  protests, —  the  notarial  seal, —  the  huge 
saJdle-wafers  and  the  seal  press  were  all  standing  inactive  for  the 
time.  But  let  the  nags  graze  now,  and  the  bridles  hang  on  the  tent 
pegs.  Wait  till  the  three  o'clock  "  charge  '*  sounds  from  yon  Bajik. 
W^hew !  won't  theytnount  and  away  ?  The  iron  duke*s  "  Up  Guards, 
and  at  'em"  wasn't  a  circumstance  to  the  inspiring  sound:    *'"ten 

notes  for  protest,  sir.' ' A  host  of  letters,  printer's  bills,  billet doux^ 

and  memoranda  got  themselves  out  of  ihe  w^ay  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble ; —  they  were  lazy  camp-followers,  and  in  the  flush  of  our  new 
command,  we  maintained  strict  discipline.  There  still  remained  a 
grim  body  of  forces,  for  who.se  position  we  were  sadly  at  fault, —  dark 
and  stained  parchments,  with  ominous  titles  :  "  The  Proprietors  of  JL 

Jersey  to Trustees,  &c."      But  these  were  all  overtopped 

by  a  huge  flapping  sheep-skin, —  a  thing  with  hand-saw  teeth  and 
emblazoned  with  English  stamps,  and  purporting  to  run:  "George 
the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Fnmce  and  Ire- 
land King,  Defender  of  the  Faith," &c.     The  word  "  charter  '^caught 
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our  eye  a  little  farther  down,  but  we  were  in  too  much  haste  to  search 
out  the  handwriting  of  a  once  live  king,  to  stop  for  the  contents.  But 
the  signature  was  onlj  that  of  one  of  the  rojal  Secretaries,  and  we 
folded  it  again  in  disgust.  These  things,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  would 
not  '<  down  ;"  'twas  no  use  to  press  them,  though  we  piled  on  Chittj, 
the  Revised  Statutes,  four  volumes  of  Nile's  Register,  and  an  old 
copy,  in  black  letter,  of  my  Lord  Coke's  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  They 
would  tipple  up,  when  the  restraint  was  gone,  and  spoil  the  whole 
effect  by  their  obstinate  curling.  So  we  even  took  it  upon  ourselves, 
in  the  calm  tone  of  a  greater  captain,  to  deliver  to  our  '^  edge-du' 
cang'^  authority  to  "request  him  to  march  his  men  off  the  ground;'' 
and  George  the  III  with  his  myrmidons,  moved  on  the  left  flank  and 

took  up  quarters  in  the  drawer. But,  strange  to  say,  our  labors 

were  unappreciated  by  our  principal.  It  must  have  been  absence  of 
mind,  we  thought,  but  whatever  it  was,  the  whole  array  was  over- 
thrown in  five  minutes  after  his  entrance,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
point  out  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  parchments.  When  all  had 
been  put  in  statu  quo^  the  gentleman,  in  a  quiet  and  rather  formal 
tone,  turned  to  us  with:  "  Mr. ,  I  beg  your  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment," We  were  all  ears,  at  once.  '*  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
from  a  very  trivial  matter,  a  point  you  will  find  of  much  importance. 
If  you  wish  to  rise  in  your  profession,  sir,  you  must  never  let  the 
world  know  that  you  have  time  to  put  your  papers  in  order.     Why, 

sir," —  he  rose  and  tapped  his  snuff-box, —  **  my  friend,  Amzi  D , 

was  the  first  lawyer  in  the  State.  The  clerk  of  Chancery  came  down 
from  Trenton  one  day,  after  a  paper  which  Amzi  bad  abstracted  and 
neglected  to  return,  and  asked  me  the  way  to  his  office.  I  was  trying 
to  direct  him,  when  an  old  ex-sheriff,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  in- 
terrupted me  with :  *  That  won't  do, —  never,  sir, — if  you  wkh  to  find 

D 's  office,  you  must  find  him, —  never  kept  any  office,  that  man, 

save  his  hat,  sir.'     And  now,  young  man,  with  these  data,  I  leave  you 

to  your  practical  inferences." After  much  serious  thought,  we 

concluded  that  the  parable  of  Amzi  was  designed  to  teach  us  that  off- 
hand confusion  was  preferable  to  a  rigid  formality.  We  supposed  that 
the  cranial  covering  of  the  said  Amzi  was  what  a  facetious  class- 
mate calls  '*  an  aggravated  case  of  stove-pipe ;"  and  that  from  his 
habit  of  storing  up  his  clients'  papers  therein,  the  ex-sheriff  had 
drawn  his  sage  remark.  The  next  day,  we  proceeded  to  our  prac- 
tical inference,  by  leaving  a  large  ink-bottle  open,  and  scattering  some 
18 
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new  and  beautiful  law-blanks  in  great  profusion  underneath.  As  the 
library  door  was  opened,  the  bottle  lost  its  equilibrium^  and  the  blanks 
irere  JUledy  with  a  witness.  On  our  re-appearance  to  the  office,  we 
were  receiyed  with  the  usual  formal  bow,  and  when  well  seated,  were 
startled  bj  the  old  gentleman's  pointing  with  his  pen  to  the  dark  scene, 
and  muttering :  ^case  of  forcible  entrj  with  felonious  intent,  sir; 
Guiltj  or  not  guilty  ?"  We  turned  and  gazed  in  the  direction  of  his 
quill,  with  the  utmost  surprise.     ^'  Really,  sir,  the  negligence  can  be 

justified  only  through  my  anxiety  to  dispatch  the  affair  of  Mr. , 

yesterday.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  sharp  business  man,  I  drove  the 
papers  through  as  speedily  as  possible,  without  stopping  to  arrange 
the  drawer; — time  was  valuable,  and  it  was  expedient  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances."   "  Quite  right,  sir,  quite  right     Will  you  order  the 

stationer  to  re-fill  the  drawer ; —  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  couple  of 
Chancery  bills  engrossed, —  if  you  will  start  on  them  at  once,  they 
can  be  finished  by  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  to-night."  We  were  sawed 
that  time, —  there  was  to  be  a  ''season**  of  students  at  a  Dutch  town 
not  far  off,  that  evening,  and  he  knew  we  were  engaged.  The  ink- 
bottle  was  stopped  thereafter,  weUl  bet.  (*'  Well,'*  quoth  the  impa- 
tient reader,  "  what  of  all  this?"  Gently,  good  friend,  we  have  only 
struck  this  random  blow  for  the  sake  of  trying  our  axe.  "  Should 
think  you  bad ; —  the  8ap  has  flowed  pretty  freely,  at  any  rate."  No 
more  of  that  if  you  please.  We  have  not  forgotten  our  ink-boUle 
trick  yet,  and  can  still  overfiood  the  blanks^  an'  you  take  not  your 
head  out  of  the  way  right  speedily.) 

For  Hack  U,  we  shall  seize  upon  an  expression  of  Charles  LamVs, 
in  his  criticism  of  Hogarth's  painting  of  Gin  Lane.  "  This  is  well 
called  imaginary  work,  where  the  spectator  must  meet  the  artist  in  his 
conceptions,  half-way ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  the  confidence  of  high  ge- 
nius alone,  to  trust  so  much  to  spectators  or  readers.  Lesser  artists 
show  every  thing  distinct  and  full,  as  they  require  an  object  to  be  made 
out  to  themselves  before  they  can  comprehend  it"  Not  to  hack  at 
this  shrewd  idea,  nor  yet  to  improve  upon  it, — it  were  impossible. 
But  bear  with  us  while  we  hew  away  the  brush-wood  on  this  side,  and 
try  to  get  a  better  view.  Suppose  the  gist  of  the  idea  be  understood 
of  conversation  instead  of  painting.  How  the  stunted  alder-boshes  of 
weather-talk  and  gossip  dwindle  away !  Whack !  there  goes  a  smooth- 
barked  thing  of  leaves  and  straight  branches ; — want  to  elbow  your 
neighbors,  and  stand  alone,  do  you  ?    But  here  are  our  favorites  $-« 
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that  old  oak  is  gnarled  and  rough,  but  how  closely  he  has  taken  to  his 
embrace  that  tree  of  silver  leaves,  and  graceful  boughs ; — let's  heave 
the  axe  down,  and  at  full  length  on  the  sward  here,  moralize.  Hark  1 
a  lov  whisper  of  the  wind  begins  in  the  branch  above, — hot  scarce 
has  it  started,  ere  the  answering  bough  has  caught  it  and  breathed 
back  the  echo.  There's  a  genial  conversation  going  on  up  there, 
we'll  bet.  How  smoothly  those  coarse  oak-leaves  glide  on  the  softer 
dress  of  its  fair  neighbor.  There's  no  clash  there— you  can  hardly 
call  it  a  rustle, — they  seem  to  understand  each  other, — neither  is  ever 
in  the  other's  way.  Wonder  if  it'll  ever  be  our  lot  to  hold  such  com- 
munion.  1  see  her, — she's  a  shy  and  gentle  creature ;  the  brown 

hair  is  shading  a  brow  the  sweetest  in  the  world, — the  very  sunlight 
has  gathered  upon  it ;— how  prim  her  dress, — a  quakeress  for  all  the 
world.    And  how  shall  I  go  to  work  to  talk  to  her?    Start  with  a  se- 
ries of  remarks  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it.    Remarks  are  for  morning  calls 
and  your  full  dress  talk  in  the  club.    No  need  of  them  here.    A  sin- 
gle lineament  of  some  picture  in  my  own  mind  is  expressed,  and  she 
sees  the  whole, — she  had  the  picture  before.    In  all  my  fancyings  she 
meets  me  more  than  half-way ; — we  never  seek  to  dispel  the  haze 
around  our  thoughts  ;—  it's  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  genial 
Indian  summer  that  is  ever  present  there.    I  don't  finish  half  my  sen- 
tences ; — she  never  replies,  "  very  true."    Whenever  she  sees  the 
current  of  my  thoughts,  with  all  a  woman's  quickness,  she  follows  it 
out,  and  spies  some  distant  valley  where  it  flows  with  a  still  clearer, 
deeper  stream.    She  deals  in  no  monosyllables.    Her  assent  to  any 
thing  I  think  is  given  in  a  sister  thought ;— her  dissent  lurks  under 
some  quaint  device, — some  humorous,  absurd  inference.     Neither 
will  ever  let  the  other  put  the  last  touch  to  the  group  we  have  brought 
out  from  the  cold  marble  of  this  hum-drum  life ;  neither  dares  say  to 
the  other :  **  There  !  I  have  finished  it."    We  know  no  thread-bare 
topics ;—  our  talk  does  not  wear  otU  the  subject ; —  for  it  is  not  from 
the  subject  that  we  draw  material.     That  is  only  the  point  to  which 
our  powers  concenter,*— and  each  is  happiest  when  the  other  has 
brought  in  a  jewel,  brighter  than  anything  that   sparkled  there 
before.    And  yet  she  has  courtly  ways  in  the  gay  world, —  repartee 
and  ban  mot^  badinage  and  gossip, —  she  can  play  her  part  there, 
well ; — fear  you  not,  that  this  is  after  all  the  gist  and  marrow  of  her 
character?    Let  the  world  think  so, —  so  she  is  ever  ready  to  unlock 
ber  choicest  treasures  to  me  alone.     Let  the  gay  colors  sparkle,— 
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green  glaas  and  ruby,  topaz  and  sapphire, —  I  know  there's  a  large, 
warm  heart  beneath  it, —  a  real  diamond  under  all  the  outer  pa&te 
she  wears  in  drawing-room  and  highway ;  for  it  has  flashed  back  its 
own  creative  light  a  thousand  times  to  me.  Tell  me,  shall  I  ever  find 
my  ideal  ?  ('*  Ah !  Sir  Impertinence,  what  have  you  to  ofier  for 
such  a  paragon  ?     Dost  flatter  thyself  thou  art  her  counterpart  and 

equal?" "Wall,  really,"  quoth  Farmer  Stulibs, as  he  lays  down 

our  sheet  and  wipes  his  specs,  **  guess  I  could  realize  that  fellow^s 
ideal,  as  he  calls  it,  in  one  thing,  any  how.  He  ought  to  know  oar 
Sal, —  bet  he'd  And  one  that  would  n't  let  him  put  the  Icui  touch  to 
anything  in  the  talk  line.  She^s  very  like  my  poor  wife,  tliat's  dead 
and  gone, —  bless  her  memory  —  in  that  thing.")  Ho  !  there,  let's 
grasp  our  axe,  and  wipe  out  our  mortification  in  some  vigorous  efibrt. 
(In  this  connection  —  we  mean  connection  a  non  ccniudendo^ —  did 
you  ever  mark  the  value  of  a  parenthesis,  reader  ?  When  you  have  been 
writing  the  secret  corner  of  your  heart  to  a  friend,  or  luxuriating  in 
the  sentimental,  how  nicely,  nonsense  in  breeches,  puts  it  all  in  rdievot 
and  saves  you  from  the  laugh !) They  tell  us  of  sensible  con- 
versation,—  how  it  serves  a  peculiar  purpose  of  instruction,  and  lead- 
ing us  by  bye-paths  and  short  cuts,  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  inside 
of  things,  than  the  regular  highway  of  books. —  All  very  good  for  a 
family  scene, —  for  political  discussion, —  for  steamboat  and  stage  ac- 
quaintances ;  but  it's  out  of  our  line ; —  we  hack  in  park  and  forest;, — 

let  the  orchards  thrive  in  all  luxuriance. Then  there's  your 

crackling,  sparkling  talk,  when  the  whole  company  is  in  a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual gymnasium,  each  trying  to  out  do  his  neighbor ; —  capital 
exercise  for  the  wits,  but  rather  fatiguing.  We  won't  hack  that,  it*s 
too  brittle, —  it's  made  only  to  look  at. There  are  your  acciden- 
tal, incidental  and  hand-shaking  expressions ;  comprehending  anxious 
inquiries  as  to  your  physical  health  and  comfort,  the  state  of  your 
family, —  the  tie  of  your  cravat,  or  the  name  of  your  tailor, —  aU  out 
of  our  line  still ; —  shade-trees  they  are,  and  quite  refreshing  on  the 
hard-paved  side-walk  of  life  ;^  though  sometimes  bores, —  e.  g.  when 
you  can  ride  in  your  carriage,  or  on  a  rainy  day.  There  is  talkii^ 
interrogatory;  when  the  outline  of  your  questioner's  face  assumes 
the  form  of  ?, —  the  very  nose  says,  eh? —  a  decidedly  interesting  po- 
sition for  a  man  of  any  feeling.  By  the  way,  wonder  if  the  origin 
of  that  mark,  ?  was  n't  a  sort  of  double  pot-hook,  whereon  an  unfor- 
tunate victim  must  hang,  and  steam  off  all  he  knows.  — ^^  Thea 
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there's  your  dapper  drj-goods  clerk, —  talks  to  show  his  teeth  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Morning  Herald, —  does  the  sentimen- 
tal to  simpering  lasses  from  the  garbage  of  the  latest  novels, —  a  nice 
band  box  of  faded  boquets  from  Tborbum's.  We  would  as  lief  hack 
at  a  feather  bag. —  There's  your  course  joker, — plies  his  doMe  en- 
UndreSj  and  seeks  to  get  a  sneeze  from  you  with   his  vile  snuff  box. 

Upas,  he  I — we  won't  meddle, —  'twould  poison  our  axe. Then 

there's  the  genial  converse  of  two  old  friends, —  the  silver  hair  thin  on 
their  temples,  but  the  eye  open  and  bright  as  ever, —  the  wrinkled 
hand  strong  yet  in  its  welcoming  grasp.  We  love  to  stand  by  and 
gather  up  the  chips  ; —  there ^s  something  in  the  conversation  of  two 
hearty  old  men,  we  find  no  where  else.  If  they  grow  earnest,  we 
feel  sure  that  the  fire  which  has  burned  so  long  must  be  true.  And 
then,  we  like  the  moderate,  conservative  tone  in  which  they  speak  of 
the  present  Not  moderate,  as  in  youth,  from  check  and  bridle  ;  but 
moderate  from  habit, — moderate,  and  yet  perfectly  fresh  and  natural. 

But  for  the  conversation  par  exceUence,  of  life,  we  must  come 

back  to  that,  whose  marked  characterisiic  is  brought  out  in  our  text 
from  Lamb.  It  is  a  question,  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  per- 
/ectf —  absolutely  perfect  confidence  of  man  in  his  fellow,  this  side  the 
grave ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  surely  found  in  those  who 
can  thus  hold  converse  heart  to  heart,  with  the  least  possible  assist- 
ance from  the  studied  forms  of  speech,  and  the  least  possible  anxiety 
as  to  how  they  shall  appear  in  the  eyes  of  their  friend,  when  the  in- 
most heart  is  bared  before  him.  We  hold  this  confidence  to  be  the  very 
aoal  of  the  unity  of  the  marriage  relation.  And  they  who  are  ever 
sure  of  finding  it  at  their  fire-side  are  possessors  of  a  true  home  in 
this  dreary  world, —  a  home  that  no  change  of  outward  lot  can  alter ; 
and  if  they  can  find  beyond  the  limits  of  that  home,  the  same  pure 
communion  in  some  friend  of  their  childhood, —  one  bound,  not  by  tie 
of  birth  or  blood,  but  by  the  stronger  tie  of  mutual  faith,  they  are 
twice-blessed  indeed ;  they  are  Pilgrims  and  Strangers  no  longer,  for 
God  has  given  them  a  goodly  heritage,  even  in  a  strange  land. 

We  are  going  to  chip  a  little,  in  our  third  effort,  at  a  fiirt.  Hark ! 
what  a  hollow  sound  the  old  thing  gives, —  wonder  if  it  isn't  ^  rotten 
at  the  oore."  Let's  interrogate  the  now  lonely  relict  a  little.  As  we 
cat  in,  we  find  place  for  a  large  heart,  but  it*s  hollow  and  dry.  What's 
the  matter  ?  There's  a  rustle  in  the  branches  as  we  strike,  and  a 
h%rj  of  leaves  float  xooonifiiUy  to  our  feet,  as  if  to  hold  a  parley.-— 
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We  sit  down  again  ; —  and  the  old  tree  seems  to  have  inspired  us  with 
Ftrange  fancies  as  if  to  justify  himself.  •'  I  was  not  heartless,  boy; — 
I  never  sought  to  make  a  toy  of  woman, —  I  could  not  help  my 
shifting,  wayward  course. —  Did  you  ever  hear  the  remark  so  com- 
mon, as  to  the  forensic  efforts  of  New  England's  great  statesman  ;—  he 
always  leaves  a  conviction  on  the  mind  of  his  audience,  that  beneath 
all  the  power  he  has  put  forth,  there  exists  a  still  greater  power  ? 
Now  that  is  just  what  I  sought  in  woman  Something  onfathoma- 
ble, —  a  depth  of  character  that  no  two-score  years  could  fully  bring 
out.  And  whenever  I  had  found  all,  and  could  say  :  ^  There !  that 
is  the  very  best  of  her,^  all  charm  for  me  was  gone. —  Here  our  bet- 
ter judgment  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  we  interrupt  the  hoary  sophist. 
**  But  how  could  you  expect  to  find  the  infinite  in  these  clay  houses  ? 
And  if  you  did,  by  what  right  could  you  expect  to  be  her  equal  and 
intimate; — should  she  not  seek  the  same  infinite  in  you?" — ^^  You 
mistake,  boy,  'twas  not  the  infinite  I  wanted,  but  something  that  in  its 
relations  to  me  should  take  the  place  of  infinite.  I  wanted  a  fund  of 
power,  both  in  mind  and  heart,  that  should  be  equal  to  any  emergency. 
I  knew  that  in  the  depths  of  my  own  nature,  there  was  a  fountain  of 
waters,  sweet  and  bitter,  and  strange  at  times ; —  I  looked  on  life,  and 
day  by  day  it  put  on  ever-changing  aspects,  and  I  wanted  something 
that  would  be  able  to  understand  and  mirror  back  all  my  own  changing 
states, —  and  yet  not  mirror  them  back  either,  but,  produce  them  anew, 
with  all  the  graceful  remodelling  of  the  purer  taste  and  quicker  yision 
of  Woman." — '^  And  what  was  your  success  ?  Did  you  break  many 
hearts  in  your  search  ?" — ^'  For  success,  suffice  it  that  I  never  found 
my  ideal ;  and  hearts  don't  break  so  easily,  boy.  1  broke  none  save 
my  own,  and  that  little  by  little.  There  was  not  that  in  my  character 
which  was  worth  breaking  any  heart  for ;  and  my  acquaintances  soon- 
er  or  later,  found  it  out. —  But  I'd  live  it  over  again ;  my  days  were 
very  pleasant.  I  had  a  peculiar  faculty,  boy,  that  made  it  bo.  Ill 
give  you  a  hint  ot  it,  in  my  round-about  way.    Did  you  ever  hear  of 

L in  the  city  of ?"    We  professed  our  ignorance  of  the 

gentleman.     **  Well,  L was  a  young  lawyer,  who  had  a  larger 

practice  than  any  one  in  his  county,  and  it  used  to  puzzle  me ;  the 
man  had  no  great  talent,  and  was  by  no  means  overstocked  with  law- 
lore.     I  was  asking  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  one  day,  the  secret  of  his 

success.     The  reply  was :  "  It  is  just  here  :  L has  the  faculty  of 

absolutely  convincing  himself,  in  ten  minutesi  on  any  given  case  whatr 
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ever,  that  his  client  i$  perfectly  right ;  and  bj  consequenc**,  he  is  al- 
most invincible ; — jou  know,  '  thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quar- 
rel just,'  and  at  least,  twice  armed  is  he  who  honestly  Mnks  he's 
right"  Now,  boy,  1  had  just  that  faculty  in  a  different  way.  I 
could  absolutely  persuade  myself,  in  five  minutes,  of  any  lady  I  met, 
that  she  was  fully  up  to  my  best  ideal  of  Woman  ;  and  that  lady  be- 
came, of  course,  for  the  time  being,  my  idol.  And  I  was  most  truly 
sincere ;  for  I  could  impose  on  myself  to  perfection.  I  have  thus 
seen  and  enjoyed  in  my  day,  the  very  best  society  I  could  imagine ; — 
and  when  the  pleasant  illusion  was  over,  I  went  my  way, —  and  the 

world  called  me  *  flirt,*  but  they  did  n't  know  me." Queer  old 

chap,  that.  He  has  half  turned  our  simple  brain,  with  his  juggling 
story.  Howbeit,  we  still  hold  on  somewhat,  to  downright,  common- 
sense,  old  English  faith  and  troth.  He  must  have  had  a  queer  notion  of 
this  present  in  its  relations  to  the  great  future.  Could  nH  find  any  one 
for  his  ideal  I  He'd  no  business  with  any  such  ideal.  We  suspect 
that  there  are  those, —  and  not  far  from  us  either,  who  are  above 
the  best  ideal  such  a  dreamer  can  fancy.  Strange  that  a  poor  earth- 
mote  should  think  that  be  can  picture  to  himself  anything  better  than 
God  has  made.  And  yet,  there's  something  in  that  <  infinite '  that  strikes 
us.  But  every  thing  that  thinks  is  infinite  aAer  a  fashion ; — you  can 
never  tell  what  deep  things  it  will  grasp,  one  day  or  another.  Upon 
the  smoothest,  fairest  brow,  as  well  as  on  the  broadest  and  most 
wrinkled,  the  Creator  has  stamped  the  motto  of  his  seal,  "forever.'* 
Why  should  we  not  have  our  queer  notion  too  ?  Jjook  you,  old  fel- 
low, a  pure  woman  is  the  very  down  on  that  wing  of  ages,  they  call 
Existence.  And  while  the  vast  wing  unfolds,  so  too  shall  she  un- 
fold ; —  there  is  our  infinite.  So  he  was  a  flirt  after  all.  He  never 
learned  the  sacred  number  of  this  age ; —  it  has  been  seven, — ^it  has 
been  three,  and  we  know  not  what  beside ;  but  wherever  there  are 
Saxon  hearts  and  Saxon  homes,  it  is  just  two,  and  God  grant  it  may 
never  be  more. 

Eeader  I  have  you  ever  read  James  Hogg's  "  Halbert  of  Lyne  ?" 
If  not,  down  with  your  Greek-book  and  trot, —  the  "  Colonel  "  will 
lend  you  the  volume.  You  might  as  well  try  to  live  without  hearing 
Jenny  Lind ;  do  "  go  and  get  your  soul  full  "  for  once.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  hack  (lY)  a  little,  at  the  moral  of  the  simple  story. 

"  My  son,"  said  he, 
**  Tye  one  advice  to  give  you,  which  through  life 
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I  rede  you  follow — when  you  make  a  choice 

Of  man  or  woman,  beast,  fiurm,  fish  or  fowl* 

Choou  ever  that  which  hat  thefeweat  fauUi. 

My  girlfl  have  all  their  foibles  and  their  faults — 

'M.ary*B  are  /etcMs/  and  Uaat  dangerotu. 

Take  thou  my  Mary. 

—  It  winna  do,  John  o'  Maoor !     Na,  na,  man,  ye  monna  be  gen- 
eralizing at  ae  sic'  agate.      Te  hae  na  mass  eneagh  for  yoar  induc- 
tion.    Your  five  girls  may  be  an  unco  great  set  at  your  fire-side,  but 
there *8  a  bit  braid  warld^  John,  beyont  your  own  stile.      Marry 
your  Cottage  Mary  to  Hab,  in  Gk)d's  name,  an  you  will ;  but  dinna  ye 
be  philosophizing  for  the  few  carles  of  us  that  mak'  up  the    race. — 
^*  Choose  ever  that  which  has  the  fewest  faults,"  quo'  ye  ?  What,  John 
o*  Manor,  shall  I  choose  my  friend  so  ?    That  will  I  not.      See  now, 
'  I  hae'  gotten  me  to  my  English,'  and  ye  may  know  that  I  am 
somewhat  excited  on   the   point.      I  will   choose  my  friend  just 
because  I  cannot  help  it.      I  will  never  give  my  heart  to    mortal 
man,  or  woman  either, —  if  they  cauna'  take  it  away  before  X  know 
it,  they  shall  hae  never  a  beat  o't.      Faults  !   be  sure  my   friend 
has  faults,  and  lots  of  them  too ;  but  hark  ye,  John  o'  Manor,   a  word 
in  your  ear, —  he  is  one  that  can  afford  to  have  them.      The  fewest 
faults,  eh  ?     Why,  such  is  your  duck-pond, —  the  bank  is  grassy  and 
all  regular, —  the  pebbles  are  very  white  on  the  bottom,  and  the  bit 
ioat  your  Charlie  sails  onH  was  never  tipped  yet.      But  111  have  the 
loch  of  my  highland  home,  for  a'  that.     I  hae'  been  on't,  'tis  truei 
when  the  squall  came,  and  the  big  torrent  from  the  mountain  made  aa 
awfu*  race  in  it, —  I  was  swashed  there  once,  and  took  a  gade  twa 
quarts  of  water  that  never  smelt  the  breath  of  brandy ^  in  my  stom- 
ach ; — odd,  it' was  a  muckle  fault,  that.      But,  John  o'  Manor,  ne'er 
the  less  love  I  my  loch,  with  its  crooked  shores  and  its  big,  rough 
rocks.     It  bears  me  on  its  bosom  through  the  long  day,  and  rocks  me 
softly  in  its  wavy  arms  ; —  and  in  the  wee  even,  sings  soil  music  on 
the  beach  ayont  my  cot.      And,  what  is  mair,  John,  gae  I  bat  a  few 
feet  from  out  the  auld  gray  stone  yonder,  as  oflen  as  I  have  let  dowa 
my  longest  line,  I  never  yet  found  bottom  xnH,    No,  no,  I  wUl  choose 
that  which  has  the  most  virtues ;  I'll  hae  none  of  your  negativea  ;  my 
friend  shall  hs^'ve  fewest  of  nothing,  save  it  be  bawbees ;  1  carena  bow 
few  he  has  of  them,  so  long  as  I  hae  eneugh  to  share  wi'  him.     And 
I  tell  you,  we  shall  be  friends  oar  life-long,  then ;   misfortune  canaot 
part  us,  nor  a  passing  cloud,  nor  gude  luck  of  one,  nor  meddling  inter- 
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loper,  nor  slander,  nor  errors,  no, —  bend  your  ear  lower,  while  I 
whisper, —  nor  even  crtmey  mon. 

Well,  good  reader,  our  basket  is  full.  It  the  chips  are  dry,  you 
can  console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that  nothing  better  could  be 
expected  from  Hackings  at  this  season.  But  take  out  a  wheen  handfu' 
and  lay  on  the  hearth-stone  of  your  heart; — rub  'em  together  till 
they  blaze, —  what !  won't  they  warm  you  yet?  Well,  then,  ye  hae 
one  resource, — just  baud  a  grip  o'  your  stove  door,  and  cram  in  the 
sheet,  if  less  winna  serve  ye-     Good-bye. 


CREED-MAKERS. 


/CoA^  . 


"  We  honor,"  says  Albert  Barnes, "  the  toils  of  a  man  who  tells  us  of 
the  uses,  beauties  and  medicinal  properties  of  a  plant,  far  more  than 
of  him,  who  merely  declares  its  rank  in  the  Linneean  system.  So  in  the- 
ology, we  admire  the  greatness  of  mind  which  can  bring  out  an  original 
truth,  illustrate  it,  and  show  its  proper  bearing  on  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  our  race  far  more  than  we  do  the  plodding  chiseler  who 
shapes  it  to  its  place  in  his  system."  The  great  author,  himself  an 
example  of  frank  and  noble  independence,  has  but  expressed  the 
common  sentiment  of  mankind.  The  men  we  most  delight  to  honor 
are  those  who  have  walked  apart  from  their  generation ; — the  auihors 
who  make  glad  our  homes  are  those  whose  thoughts  are  fresh, — laden 
with  the  dew-drops  as  in  the  morning  of  their  bloom.  Who  thinks 
of  admiring  the  generations  of  scholars  when  his  eye  is  fixed  upon 
the  great  creative  minds,  who  laid  the  foundations  whereon  the  schol- 
ars of  all  times  have  stood  ?  Who  thinks  of  asking  in  the  same 
breath  for  the  mechanic  hand  that  built  the  Parthenon  and  the  artist 
mind  that  planned  it  ?  Who  would  place  on  the  same  height  of  fame, 
a  Blackstone  and  a  Burke,  and  what  aspirant  for  forensic  honors 
would  not  prefer  the  magic  power  of  Curran  to  the  deep  learning  and 
the  sound  judgment  of  all  who  have  won  the  English  ermine,  from 
Lord  Mansfield,  down  ?  But,  especially  in  speculative  philosophy 
and  matters  of  religion,  is  this  preference  of  the  brilliant  and  original 
over  the  solid  and  order-lovine  intellect  manifest.  The  Socrates  of 
19  * 
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ancient  times  seems  to  be  the  model  philosopher  and  the  model  man 
of  our  day.  A  man  who  obeys  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart, — 
views  life  by  the  light  within  himself,  and  hence  whencTer  he  speaks, 
speaks  that  he  does  know ;  he  is  the  man.  It  is  well  to  be  right,  to 
be  consistent,  and  to  be  intelligible  in  one's  sayings  and  doings,  bnt 
it  is  far  better  to  be  earnest,  irresistible,  irrepressible.  And,  making 
due  allowance  for  differences  of  national  and  individual  character  be- 
tween us  and  the  dreamers  of  the  Khinc-bank,  or  that  fantastic  word- 
juggler,  Carlyle,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  make  the  same  dis- 
tinction among  those  whose  praise  is  in  the  churches  of  our  own  land 
and  age  ; — a  distinction  between  the  scholar  and  the  hero-Christian  ; 
between  the  man  of  thoughtful  and  the  man  of  ardent  piety.  We 
are  proud  to  bear  the  name  of  Calvin  ;  but  what  prose  Epic  shall  ever 
bring  the  reformer  of  Geneva,  with  glad  welcome  to  our  firesides,  and 
bid  that  name,  like  Luther's,  .stir  our  deepest  hearts  ?  Own  as  we 
may  the  services  of  an  Edwards  or  an  Emmons,  will  their  names 
ever  wake  such  warm  emotion  in  our  bosoms  as  does  the  memory  of 
those  Napoleons  of  our  Western  church, —  a  Whitfield,  a  Grifnn  or 
a  Pay  son  ?  "  Those  were  system-men,  creed-makers,' '  you  say,  "  it 
is  the  living,  acting  man  that  stirs  our  hearts."  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
find  fault  with  the  reverence  ever  felt  for  the  world's  great  originals; 
we  would  not  touch  a  leaf  of  that  laurel  crown,  woven  by  hands  that 
are  mouldering  now  ;  or  hardly  chide  that  deep  love  of  Genius  whic^ 
makes  it  a  covering  for  every  fault.  We  simply  wish  to  put  in  a 
word  for  the  creed-makers.  If  the  unconscious  sleepers  in  forgotten 
graves  have  done  good  service  to  our  race,  we  can  be  grateful  jet 
And  we  hope  to  show,  that  they  have  not  only  rendered  us  such  ser- 
vice, but  have  possessed  qualities  of  intellect  to  command  our  admi- 
ration, and  sterling  heart-traits  that  should  call  forth  our  love. 

The  service  that  they  have  rendered  may  be  gathered  from  the  propo- 
sition,lh'at  the  creeds  they  have  formed  have  been  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  church  from  age  to  age;  and  that  as  those  creeds  have 
been  correctly  and  clearly  defined,  and  zealously  embraced,  so  has 
the  church  been  prosperous  from  year  to  year. 

The  church  is  a  peculiar  institution.  The  basis  of  her  existence  is 
a  firm  belief  and  hearty  faith  in  certain  principles.  The  great  objects 
of  her  constitution  are  tliose  "  which  eye  hath  not  seen  ;'*  and  to  the 
stability  of  that  constitution  it  is  requisite,  that  each  of  her  members 
hold  two  great  general  principles  as  settled ; —  that  the   Revelation 
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she  holds  to  is  a  true  Revelation,  and  that  hers  is  the  true  expositioa 
and  embodiment  of  it.  And  this  last  is  the  essential  thing.  Except 
there  be  an  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  revelation,  how  shall  two 
walk  together  in  its  light  ?  Except  the  gathered  tribes  have  under- 
standing of  the  voice  of  God,  as  its  thunders  on  Sinai  or  groans  on 
Calvary,  how  shall  they  move  in  the  array  of  his  people  ?  They 
may  hold  it  for  the  voice  of  the  Highest,  indeed,  but  for  all  practical 
purpose,  and  especially  for  all  united  effert,  it  is  to  them  but  '<  vox  et 
praeterea  niV*  Old  forms  of  service,  and  the  natural  craving  of  the 
heart  after  something  to  worship,  may  keep  together  a  band  calling 
itself  a  church,  long  after  the  spirit  and  the  pith  of  what  once  made 
them  a  peculiar  people  are  gone.  But  that  which  is  to  be  a  living  in- 
stitution from  age  to  age,  must  be  based  on  living,  well-defined  and 
well-understood  principles. 

Again,  creeds  are  essential  to  the  constant,  year-by-year  prosperity 
of  the  church  ; — and  that  prosperity  will  be  in  great  measure,  propor- 
tioned to  the  harmony  and  zeal  of  the  individuals  of  the  body,  in  the 
several  articles  of  the  creed.  Pre-eminently  is  unity  essential  to  the 
strength  of  the  Church.  And  it  must  be  a  living  unity  \  not  a  mere 
negative  latetudinarianism.  The  prosperity  of  the  church  depends 
on  the  number,  but  still  more  on  the  zeal  of  the  members.  And  if 
to  secure  a  large  number  of  members,  comprehensiveness  in  the 
creed  is  necessary,  yet  to  secure  the  more  important  objecU,  earn- 
estness and  life-long  devotion, —  it  is  necessary  that  the  creed  be 
well  defined ;  for  men  are  earnest  and  steady,  only  when  they  are 
on  positive  ground.  But  comprehensiveness,  in  the  meaning 
given  to  the  word  by  modern  Catholicism,  and  definiteness  are  truly 
incompatible  ;  indeed  they  seem  to  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  anoth- 
er ;  and  the  question  is,  which  shall  the  church  give  up,  and  yet  at- 
tain the  highest  prosperity  ?  The  advocates  of  the  largest  liberty  and 
the  fullest  Christian  union  would  have  us  give  up  all  that  is  sharp  and 
positive  in  our  creeds, —  indeed,  they  would  prefer  we  should  give 
tbem  up  altogether.  All  human  creeds,  they  tell  us,  must  be  imper- 
fect; if  they  do  not  contain  positive  error,  they  cannot  embrace  all 
the  truth.  What  the  pen  of  revelation  has  left  in  shadow,  no  power 
of  mortal  can  bring  fully  to  the  light.  And  why  not  take  the  simple 
revelation  for  our  creed,  and  thus  have  a  point  whereon  all  who  bear 
the  Christian  name  can  stand  together? — This  is  comprehensive 
enough,  we  profess.  It  would  take  in  any  wild  visionary,  mystic  or 
even  skeptic,  who  can  yet  shape  his  sentiments  to  the  mere  words  of 
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Scriptare,  picked  oat  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  It  would  indeed 
leave  the  Christian  world  on  a  common  platform ;  but  it  is  a  plat- 
form of  common  need,  of  nothing  at  all,  in  fact.  To  what  purpoM 
is  it  to  agree  upon  certain  formulas  of  letters  and  periods,  when  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  the  meaning,  and  all  discussion  of  that  meaning 
is  precluded,  inasmuch  as  it  must  lead  to  the  formation  of  particular 
creeds.  'Twere  like  those  dajs  of  dark  astrology,  when  irom  the 
azure  deep,  each  chose  his  single  star,  and  all  heside  was  dark  to  him. 
Yet  have  we  come,  in  later  days  to  give  arrangement  to  the  rolling 
spheres,  and  pack  and  classify  what  truths  we  know,  though  far  be- 
yond, an  unknown  Universe  revolves. 

But  we  are  pressed  with  other  objections  from  this  same  spirit  of 
universal  charity.  We  are  told,  that  so  far  from  promoting  unity,  the 
sects  of  Christendom  have  been  produced  and  perpetuated  by  these 
closely  defined  Creeds.  And  the  common  ground  of  all  radicals  is 
fully  taken  up  in  the  onset ; —  they  fetter  the  freedom  of  thought ; 
they  are  the  very  birth  place  of  Superstition ;  the  strong-holds  of 
error,  once  embraced,  and  an  Alpine  ridge  in  the  way  of  progress. 
These  are  the  common  objections  to  all  Conservatism.  And  we  might 
take  the  common  mode  of  answering  them  ;  namely,  by  retorting  that 
evils  as  great  are  attendant  upon  the  course  of  the  Radical,  and  plung- 
ing into  the  interminable  debates  as  to  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  If  these  edifices,  reared  by  the  Architects  of  thought 
have  sometimes  kept  out  the  genial  sun,  yet  how  often  have  they 
sheltered  the  nations  from  the  winter  and  the  storm !  If,  for 
example,  you  tell  me,  that  the  creeds  of  Romish  councils  and  popes 
kept  the  nations  long  in  darkness,  and  greatly  hindered  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  can  be  replied,  that  had  there  been  no  creeds  whatever  daring 
the  night  of  centuries,  there  would  have  been  no  church  to  reform, 
when  the  day-star  arose.  The  clouds  would  not  have  existed,  Hb 
true,  but  the  sky  beyond  would  have  been  one  infinite  cloud, — starless 
and  gloom.  But  we  think  we  are  justified  in  going  still  farther,  in 
the  proposition  that  creeds  afibrd  the  best  middle  ground  between  an 
ultra  Conservatism  on  the  one  hand  and  a  ruthless  Hadicalism  on 
the  other.  We  take  that  to  be  ultra  Conservatism,  which  holds  on  to 
the  old  landmarks  only  because  they  are  old ;  and  that  is  ultra  Radi- 
calsim,  which  esteems  the  new  doctrine  best,  on  account  of  its  novelty. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  true  middle  ground  is  that  whidi 
reoeives  or  retains  a  doctrine,— be  it  new  or  old,  only  because  it  is 
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true  doctrine.    That  is  safe  Conservatism  which  holds  on  to  the  old 
faith,  while  investigating  the  new,  and  is  willing  [to  give  up,  only 
when  satisfied  that  the  new  path  is  better ;    and  that  is  common-sense 
radicalism  which  upheaves  the  old  foundations  under  a  firm  conviction 
that  thej  are  not  the  true  ones,  and  not  from  a  mere  desire  of  exper- 
imenting ;  and  here  both  tendencies  meet  together.      But  it  is  where 
full  conviction  is  unattainable,  that  the  difference  begins.     The  con- 
flervatist  prefers  to  hold  on  rather  than  run  the  risk ;  the  radical  will 
run  the  risk  rather  than  hold  on.     But  in  matters  of  religious  belief,' 
there  is  no  room  for  experiment.     Life  is  too  short, —  too  solemn,  to 
run  hazards  of  this  nature.      And  no  religious  system,^  the  world 
over,  is  put  upon  this  ground, —  that  it  has  the  be&t  chance  of  being 
true.     The  human  mind  can  not  and  will  not  rest  there ;  it  must  pur- 
saade  itself  that  its  own  system  is  absolately  true.     The  answer  then 
to  the  spirit  of  all  these  objections  is,  that  creeds  are  the  only  ground 
whereon  men  who  are  earnest  in  seeking  the  truth,  and  steadfast  in 
holding  on  to  it  when  once  found,  can  stand  ;  and  that  in  their  general 
principle,  they  are  in  accordance  with  both  the  active  and  intellectual 
powers  of  our  nature,  neither  paralyzing  the  one,  nor  fettering  the 
other.    We  say,  in  their  general  principle,  and  we  would  apply  this 
to  any  creed,  true  or  false.    The  Turk  or  Arab  is  right  in  his  shout 
of  ^  Allah  illah  Allah,  Mahomet  rasoul  Allah  !"  so  long  as  he  really 
thinks  he  is  right  in  his  belief;  just  as  right  as  the  Christian  in  his 
faithful  saying, —  **  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
The  principle  is  that  of  openly  and  plainly  expressing,  or  boldly  hold- 
ing on  and  conscientiously  living  np  to  one's  sincere  conviction.     For 
a  false  belief  a  man  is  indeed  responsible,  but  for  a  system  of  false 
principles  he  cannot  be  blamed.     He  is  but  obeying  the  principle  of 
bis  nature,  which  demands  unity  and  harmony  in  the  articles  of  his 
faith,  and  which  can  not  and  will  not  rest  his  hopes  of  heaven  on  a 
confused  or  undefined  foundation.     We  have  time  to  glance  at  only 
one  of  these  objections  in  detail :  Creeds  fetter  the  freedom  of  thought 
But  what  is  freedom  of  thought  in  a  Christian  church  ?     Is  it  lib- 
erty to  believe  what  one  wishes  ?      Is  it  the  right  to  hold  and  live  by 
any  part  of  the  revelation,  and  reject  the  rest  ?     If  it  is  not, —  if  he 
who  claims  the  privileges  (rf  the  church  below,  is  justly  expected  to 
be  a  heart-believer  in  all  the  essential  tenets  of  that  church, —  wherein 
is  freedom  of  thought  fettered,  by  requiring  him  to  profess  belief  in 
an  embodiment  of  those  tenets  ?     The  membership  ol  the  dinrcfa  is 
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not  like  an  earthly  citizenship.  It  is  not  enough  that  her  members 
simply  profess  allegiance  to  the  great  Ruler,  and  respect  the  rights  of 
their  neighbors,  while  they  hold  what  opinion  they  please  as  to  the 
legal  rights  and  cliaracter  of  that  Ruler,  and  cherish  what  feelings 
they  please  towards  those  neighbors.  But  we  do  not  see  why  he  who 
has  once  professed  a  creed  is  not  at  liberty  to  examine  it  afterwards 
as  candidly  and  freely  as  before  The  fact  of  having  once  decided  up- 
on evidence  then  before  the  mind,  does  not  bar  the  admission  of  new 
evidence,  or  prevent  me  from  looking  at  the  decision  in  any  new  light 
that  I  may  gain.  If  a  man  be  so  tender,  that  because  of  a  professed 
adherence  to  certain  definite  truths,  he  can  not  frame  a  hypothesis, 
whereon  to  busy  his  mind  beyond  them,  or  give  due  weight  to  evidence 
that  may  be  brought  in  favor  of  another's  hypothesis, —  why,  all  we 
have  to  say  is,  such  a  man's  freedom  of  thought  ought  to  be  fettered. 
He's  too  weak  to  be  let  out  of  doors, —  better  he  should  be  confined, 
than  tumble  and  break  his  neck  over  the  first  stone  in  his  way.  And 
he  who  comes  to  me  in  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  and  tells  me  of 
a  better  country  over  the  dark  sea,  but  claims  that  if  I  would  be  free 
to  judge  its  merits,  I  must^rs^  give  up  ray  old  ancestral  halls,  isofier- 
ing  me  a  freedom  that  I  covet  not.  In  this  clashing  world  I  must  have 
a  home  somewhere,  and  'till  I  have  sure  evidence  that  the  new  one 
proffered  me  is  better,  I  will  hold  on  to  the  spot  which  I  have  tested 
and  approved.  And  the  principle  of  an  old  English  law,  that  none 
but  those  who  hold  a  homestead  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  full  priv- 
ileges of  freemen,  may  support  as  well  as  illustrate  the  correctness 
of  our  position ;  for  the  principle  was,  that  he  who  had  not  such  a 
homestead  could  not  be  deemed  capable  of  rightly  enjoying  those 
privileges. 

If  tlien  creeds  are  essential  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
church,  surely  those  who  have  laid  with  living  stones  the  deep  founda- 
tions, and  built  with  untiring  zeal  the  solid  rampart,  are  entitled  lo 
the  gratitude  of  all  who  value  the  Church  as  the  pathway  to  the  bet- 
ter land,  or  even  regard  it  as  a  genial  light  to  the  nations  in  this  pass- 
ing life  only. 

But  turn  we  to  a  more  pleasing  task, — with  regret  that  our  limits 
compel  us  to  make  it  a  brief  one, — the  lives  and  characters  of  these 
great  men.  Have  they  shown  for  intellect  only  a  keen  acumen,  and 
a  great  power  of  combination  ?  This  very  power  of  arrangement  and 
combination,  has  in  other  theatres,  been  regarded  as  the  highest  mark 
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of  genius.  We  all  do  reverence  to  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  But  to 
our  mind,  the  glories  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  are  dim,  compared  with 
the  campaign  of  Abenberg  and  Eekmuhl.  There  is  the  bridge  of  Lo- 
di, — the  bank  of  the  Adige ; — the  splendor  of  unclouded  morn ; — 
there  is  the  ocean-girt  isle,  the  stormy  death-night, —  the  grand, 
gloomy  evening;  but  no-where  does  that  singular  man  appear  so  great 
to  us,  as  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  that  opened  to  him  the  line  of  the 
Danube,  and  planted  his  standards,  at  last,  on  the  towers  of  Vienna. 
Before  him  was  the  whole  regular  line  of  Austria,  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  strong,  while  a  thousand  beacons  blazing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Tyrol  gave  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  German  landwehr. 
And  all  this  time,  the  flower  of  Napoleon's  veterans  were  in  the  heart 
of  Spain,  and  his  allied  and  new  levied  troops  scattered  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Baltic.  It  is  to  us  the  most  magnificent  sight  of  his  life, — 
the  swift  convergence  of  these  widely  separated  masses  to  a  single 
point,  and  the  unquestioning  confidence  with  which  the  great  leader 
threw  fame  and  fortune  and  empire  upon  the  working  of  his  system. 
Within  twelve  days  from  his  departure  from  Paris,  with  troops  then 
hundreds  of  leagues  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  he  had  gained  four 
important  battles,  and  performed  in  his  own  language,  '^  the  most 
splendid  manoevres  of  his  life.^'  But  the  battles  had  in  truth  been 
won  long  before  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, — the  really  brilliant  stroke 
was  the  gigantic  plan  conceived  there,  and  carried  out  in  that  versa« 
tile  mind  to  its  minutest  detail. — And  is  that  a  small  or  a  plodding 
mind,  which  seeks  to  grasp  the  whole  Bible  plan,  —  the  greatest 
thoughts  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  God  ?  Is  that  a  dull  and  me-> 
chanic  spirit,  which  makes  it  the  business  of  a  life-time,  to  separate 
from  the  broadest  field  of  truth,  each  element,  and  assign  to  each  its 
place  and  comparative  importance  ?  '^  Shaping  the  truth  to  the  sys- 
tem," does  not  express  the  work  of  these  untiring  men, — it  is  a  mere 
slur; — ^induction  is  older  than  Bacon  ;  for  these  have  employed  it  age 
after  age  in  shaping  their  systems  to  the  truths  of  Revelation.  And 
these  "  plodding  "  system-makers  have  thus  oflen  proved  the  polishers 
of  the  diamond, — the  Homer  to  Achilles.  While  we  render  due  hon- 
or to  him  who  sends  out  a  new  star  into  the  firmament  of  truth,  let 
us  still  take  heed  that  we  despise  not  him  who  traces  out  its  relations 
to  the  universe  around.  It  may  be  that  the  authors  and  defenders  of 
our  creeds  seem  deficient  in  imaginative  power.  But  the  reason  may 
be,  that  they  were  too  much  engrossed  with  realities  that  far  transcend 
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all  the  TuioDS  of  imagination,  to  have  any  heart  to  look  for  those  tis- 
ions. 

And  they  had  heart  traits  too,  these  qaiet  men.  Their  general 
character,  as  scholar-Christians  may  testify  to  this.  They  are  fig- 
ured to  us,  too  often,  as  cold  speculators, — men  who  had  battled  too 
sternly  for  the  form,  to  be  deeply  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  their 
faith.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  It  is  the  warrior  whooe  stem 
glance  never  quails  in  battle,  who  has  the  great  object  of  the  warfare 
most  at  heart,  and  who  is  ever  most  tender  in  the  bosom  of  his  home. 
That  man  can  never  be  heartless,  who  has  given  himself  up  for  life, 
to  the  support  of  a  system,  which  in  hie  inmost  soul,  he  believes  to  be 
true.  Hia  cautious  habits  of  investigation  and  expression  may  have 
thrown  a  stem  cast  over  his  countenance,  and  taught  him  todothe  his 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  an  approved  and  formal  dress ;  but  this  very 
caution  is  proof  of  a  susceptible  heart ;  for  he  has  learned  it  only  by 
experience  of  errors  committed  in  a  too  hasty  or  too  yebemeat  oalr 
pouring  of  the  emolions  within  him.  And  if,  from  some  more  outward 
channels  the  tide  of  feeling  be  shut  off,  it  is  only  flowing  the  more 
deeply  in  the  quiet  of  his  home,  and  the  circle  of  his  friends ; — steady 
and  noiseless  it  may  be,  but  sure, — ever  sure.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
features  of  these  characters  a  little  closer,  though  we  have  time  but 
for  a  single  stroke  at  each.  Is  fidelity  a  choice  heart  jewel?  The 
world  has  yet  to  produce  higher  examples  of  unshaken  constancy  tbaa 
these  stem  men  have  exhibited  in  their  devotion  to  the  eastotials  of 
their  faith.  They  have  been  those  who  could  bear  alike  the  stake 
with  its  tortures,  and  the  cold  face  of  scorn,  with  its  taunts  ;  in  one  age, 
flattery  could  not  elate, — ^in  another,  obscurity  could  not  depress  them. 
^  Hold  on  and  hold  out  and  keep  hold  and  never  let  go"  has  been  thdr 
course  through  life ;  and  death  has  still  found  them  on  the  ramparts, 
battling  in  full  harness.  Is  charity  a  beauteous  heart-robe  ?  None 
could  feel  more  deeply  or  more  tenderiy  for  the  wanderings  of  others, 
than  they  who  had  themselves  been  often  in  thick  darkness  in  their 
musings  on  the  deep  things  of  Holy  Writ.  Ah !  there  is  a  charily 
which  conscious  of  its  own  great  need  is  ever  seeking  to  ally  its  vo- 
taries with  all  around.  He  who  is  utterly  destitute  of  sound  founda- 
tion himself  can  well  afford  to  enter  any  party,  and  avoid  all  discus- 
sion of  his  neighbor's  principles.  That  only  is  trae  charitj,  which, 
conscious  that  the  faith  it  holds  to  is  true,  is  yet  glad  to  open  its  anas 
to  all  who  hold  to  the  first  principles  of  that  faith,  and  eheerfuBy 
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overlooks  all  differences  in  non-essentials.  Is  unobtrasive,  patient 
waiting  for  the  good  time  coming,  a  mark  of  lovely  disposition  ?  Of- 
ten through  wearj  years  have  these  held  their  peace,  when  the  heart 
was  full  and  the  eye  dimmed  with  watching.  When  a  nation  or  an 
age  has  been  rushing  madly  by  them,  all  heedless  of  the  stong  tower, 
to  which  their  labors  pointed,  they  have  neither  threatened  nor  railed ; 
with  anxious  and  yet  mild  eye  they  have  followed  the  track  of  ruin, 
and  turned  to  weep  in  solitude.  Is  a  calm  confidence  in  all  the  good 
word  of  our  God  the  most  touchingly  beautiful  trait  in  human  char^ 
acter?  Beyond,  far  beyond  the  occasional  transports  of  some  easily 
excited  spirit,  and  beyond  even  that  faith  which  has  endured  fiery 
trials,  the  habitual,  every-day  temper  of  these  quiet  men  has  reached. 
O !  it  is  easy  in  the  clear  starry  night  to  have  the  deep  soul  stirred 
with  thoughts  of  things  beyond ;  and  easy  comparatively  when  the 
dark  thunder-cloud  is  rolling,  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  azure  sky 
behind  it, —  the  very  contrast  brings  it  out ;  but  the  faith  which  is 
most  triumphant  is  that  which  in  the  long,  drizzling  storm  and  the 
close  fogs  of  this  lower  world,  still  sees  beyond  the  rolling  spheres,"— 
which  in  the  obscurity  of  low  station,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
common  place  ''  little  things  ^  of  life,  is  yet  ever  '*  walking  with  its 
God." 

Generation  after  generation,  these  toil-worn  scholar-Christians 
have  passed  from  us ;  and  the  world  has  not  known  them*  They  live 
in  grim  old  tomes  of  Church  History,  or  in  dust-coovred  treatises  in 
our  libraries. —  The  glory  of  a  nation  is  its  grave-yards ;  but  what 
marble  column  marks  the  resting  place  of  these?  And  when  we 
wander,  in  just  pride  among  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers,  what  heart 
is  thrilled  at  the  thought  that  the  sleepers  in  those  lonely  graves,  were 
countrymen  of  his  own  ?  But  they  can  afford  to  wait  If  the  light 
of  the  good  has  gone  out  among  men,  their  names  are  all  brighter  on 
the  rolls  of  heaven. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTCRT. 

CHAP.  II,  (continued.) 

The  Egyptian  rose,  and  in  a  lone  of  suppressed  passion,  scorn  full  j 
asked :  ^'  How  long  the  church  of  Tarsus  had  been  wont  to  listen,  in 
their  solemn  meetings,  to  the  love  tales  of  hair-brained  boys  ?"  "  An 
thou,'*  he  demanded,  ^^art  thou  a  minister  of  heaven,  and  hast  not  yet 
passed  the  first  threshold  of  manly  life  ?  The  love  thou  pratest  is  the 
love  of  children.  I  tell  you,  maidens  who  seem  so  slow  to  enter  the 
good  path,  that  if  ye  would  be  loved,  even  on  earth,  as  woman  should 
be,  you  must  yourselves  be  meet  for  honor  first.  My  brother,'' — he 
changed  to  a  more  kindly  tone,  "  is  yet  young.  I  too  can  recall  a 
time,  ere  the  scorching  sun  of  twenty  summers  had  bronzed  my  brow, 
when  some  such  boyish  hopes  were  warm  within  me.  I  was  once 
happy,  as  I  thought,  in  the  valley  of  my  fathers  ;  and  sought  no  bet- 
ter life  than  my  cot  on  the  banks  of  the  swift  Rhone,  and  amid  the 
daughters  of  my  people.  And  still  in  fancy  I  can  see  them  ; —  they 
live  and  toil  and  love,  as  my  brother  calls  it,  and  they  die  ; —  they 
have  no  lofty  aspirations, —  they  know  not  that  Woman  can  be  aught 
save  a  poor  help-meet  to  a  savage  lord.  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at 
his  notions  of  this  sensual,  sordid  love.  But  surely  they  are  unfitted 
to  the  age  and  place.  While  the  nation  is  rocking  to  and  fro  beneath 
the  tempest, —  while  the  very  pillars  of  our  church  are  trembling, — 
while  time  is  fieeting  by,  and  God's  own  voice  is  calling  you  to-night, 
'  This  is  the  way, —  walk  ye  in  it,'  can  ye  —  dare  ye  pause,  to  think 
on  sensual  bliss  ?  The  day  is  coming, —  coming  fast,  when  man  shall 
make  it  the  great  business  of  his  life  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord, 
and  shall  esteem  Woman  chiefly  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  of 
Heaven.  Behold  the  Lamb  shall  be  your  everlasting  bridegroom, — 
he  stands  waiting  for  you  now  ;  I  ask  ye  once  again :  are  ye  not 
ready  ?"  He  ceased  and  all  was  silent.  He  moved  down  the  apart- 
ment to  the  seats  appropriated  to  the  females,  and  began  a  low 
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versation  with  one  and  another  of  them.  In  his  progress  thus,  he  ap- 
proached the  place  where  the  two  strangers  we  have  mentioned  were 
seated.  This  taller  figure  of  the  two  suddenly  started  at  the  accents 
of  a  well  known  Toice :  "  O !  not  now,  at  least ;  let  me  think 
longer." 

The  reply  of  the  priest  was  too  low  to  be  heard,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently pressing  her  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  the  course  he  had 
urged  upon  them.  Presently  he  crossed  the  room  and  aroused  na 
old  man  who  had  been  sitting,  bowed  and  motionless  during  the 
whole  evening.  After  a  brief  conversation,  the  two  moved  back  to 
the  females,  the  Egyptian  supporting  his  companion,  who  was  evident- 
ly in  the  extreme  of  age.  The  old  man  sustaining  himself  with  diffi- 
culty, while  the  other  stood  aside,  pronounced  in  a  faltering  voice : 
"  My  dau2;hter," —  The  maiden  sprang  lightly  from  her  seat,  gazed 
into  his  face  a  moment,  and  then  with  eyes  cast  down,  stood  as  if 
waiting  his  further  words.  But  the  old  man  spoke  not.  His  almost 
sightless  eyeballs  were  raised  to  the  ceiling,  and  tears  were  streaming 
on  his  cheeks.  At  last  in  a  voice  utterly  broken,  he  murmured  : 
"  Thou  knowest  I  have  nought  left  but  her,  and  I  give  her  to  Thee. 
My  daughter,  I  am  full  of  years  ;  I  can  help  the  good  cause  no  longer; 
alas,  I  cannot  help  myself.     Wilt  thou  not  take  thy  father's  place  ?'* 

"  But  thou,  O  !  father,  thou  " —  replied  the  maiden. 

"  Fear  not,  my  Myra, —  how  like  thou  art, Dost  thou  remember 

thy  mother  ? —  'Tis  hard  to  give  thee  up," —  and  falling  upon  her 
neck,  they  wept  together. 

The  Egyptian,  in  an  earnest  voice  interposed  :  "  Is  not  the  ever- 
lasting arm  strong  enough  for  thee  ?  Why  wilt  thou  lean  thus  on  a 
broken  reed  ?  Will  not  the  Lord  be  thy  staff  as  thou  goest  down  the 
dark  valley  ?" 

"  He  will  I  He  will,"  sobbed  the  now  subdued  old  man,  "  go,  my 
daughter, —  the  days  of  life  are  few.     We  shall  soon  meet." 

The  maiden  was  evidently  moved, —  the  Egyptian  took  her  hand, 
and  motioning  the  other  to  follow,  was  about  to  lead  her  towards  the 
front.  But  scarcely  had  they  advanced  a  step,  when  the  figure  of  the 
stranger  aro^e,  and  facing  them  both,  demanded  in  a  voice  almost 
stern,  *'  Myra,  is  this  your  promise  ?" 

The  terrified  maiden,  casting  but  a  single  glance  upon  him,  shriek- 
Cvl,  "  Glaucon ! —  lost,  both  lost ;''  and  sunk  back  to  her  seat,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands. 
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In  an  instant  he  was  at  her  feet,  ''Not  lost,  Mjra, —  not  too  late, 
follow  me  hence ;  mj  sword  shall  cleave  the  waj." 

"  Holy  St.  Paul !"  ejaculated  the  Egyptian,  "  whom  have  we 
here  ?"  And  tearing  the  robe  from  the  shoulder  of  the  stranger,  the 
glittering  breast  plate  and  insignia  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  Imperial  army  met  his  gaze. 

**  Upon  him,  the  spy  I*'  he  shonted,  at  the  same  time  however  re- 
treating a  step,  himself.  The  assembly  was  in  confusion  at  once  ;  all 
pressing  forward  so  eagerly  that  the  way  from  the  platform  in  front 
to  the  scene  of  action  was  entirely  blocked  up.  To  drop  his  robe, — 
grasp  the  half-fainting  girl  with  his  lefl  arm  and  unsheath  his  long 
cavalry  sword  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant ;  and  the  soldier  shoat- 
ing  in  a  hoarse  voice  to  the  fierce  throng  around  him:  "Back,  back 
ye  Christian  dogs,  or  by  the  blue  dome  above  us,  ye  shall  pass  hence 
no  more,"  made  a  semi-circular  sweep  with  the  gleaming  blade, —  the 
unarmed  crowd  gave  way,  and  he  pressed  towards  the  door.  Readi- 
ing  it,  he  leaned  his  sword  against  the  wall,  and  with  his  face  to  his 
foes,  tried  in  vain,  for  some  time,  to  shake  the  solid  bolts.  One  by 
one,  however,  he  shot  them  back,  and  as  the  first  two  or  three  clicked 
from  their  sockets,  one  and  another  of  bolder  spirit,  in  the  crowd, 
tried  to  possess  himself  of  the  sword.  But  quick  as  light,  the  soldier 
each  time  regained  it,  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  last  assailant, 
before  he  could  get  out  of  its  sweep.  The  wounded  man  was  borne 
hastily  to  the  front,  and  forced  to  answer  the  eager  inquiries  of  those 
who  had  not  been  able,  for  the  press,  to  approach  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance. In  his  answer,  he  was  hastily  interrupted  by  tbe  young 
speaker  who  had  just  opposed  the  plans  of  the  Egyptian- 

'*  Maiden,  says't  thou  ?     Her  name  ?" 

*'  The  daughter  of  yon  old  man,  I  think  ;  she  is  called, ^ 

"  Ha  1  God  of  heaven !  M yra  1" —  and  wedging  his  way,  he  drove 
the  crowd  aside  like  one  demented,  and  in  a  moment,  stood  in  the 
innermost  circle  of  the  terrified  spectators.  The  heavy  door  was  just 
grating  on  its  hinges,  and  the  soldier,  still  facing  the  throng,  bad  half 
turned  himself,  when  the  youth  uttered  a  savage  cry  in  a  strange  lan- 
guage,—  dropped  his  outer  garment^  and  with  no  other  defence  than 
his  plain  tunic,  rushed  upon  him*  The  soldier  raised  bis  sword,  bat 
it  was  too  late.  Before  he  could  bring  it  down,  his  wrist  was  seized 
with  a  grasp,  like  iron,  and  his  assailant  griping  him  by  the  throat,  bore 
bim  and  his  frail  charge  to  the  fioor.    As  they  fell,  his  grasp  an  the 
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soldier's  sword  arm  was  loosed,  and  the  edge  turning  on  his  own  arm^ 
inflicted  a  deep  wound.  But  others  were  now  at  hand  to  follow  up  his 
success,  and  in  a  moment  more,  the  soldier  was  disarmed  and  hound, — 
the  maiden  extricated  from  his  grasp,  and  her  bold  deliverer,  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  his  arm,  was  supporting  her  back  to  the  hall. 

[To  be  continued,] 


EDITORS'  TABLE.  Ko^v^  . 


<•  Your  criticiam  is  very  juat,  Judge.    The  fact  is,  the  Bermon  was  written  in 
haste,  and  somehow  or  other,  I  did  n't  get  into  the  subject." 

**  No,  no,  Doctor,  that's  not  the  difficulty ;  here  it  is :  the  subject  never  got  into 
yott." 

That  is  our  idea,  exactly,  of  an  Editors  Table.  And  if  we  were  to  give  a 
practical  definition  thereof^  it  would  run  somehow  thus :  A  statement  by  an  odd- 
tempered  man  of  divers  subjects,  on  which  he  has  little  or  no  inward  illumina- 
tion. Now,  in  just  this  way,  good  reader,  had  we  hoped  to  hold  a  &ee  and  easy 
chat  with  you,  in  this  our  huge  old  chair,  and  with  an  abundance  of  leisure  on 
our  hands.  We  don't  mean  to  try  to  excite  your  sympathy  for  the  cramps  that 
liave  overtaken  us ;  but  in  the  multitude  of  our  pressing  cares  shall  just  do 
the  best  we  can,  in  expressing  our  ignorance  of  several  subjects.  Accordingly, 
after  this  chaste  and  elegant  exordium,  we  proceed  to  treat  of  matters  we  know 
nought  about,  in  the  following  order,  (a)  Matters  and  things  in  general,  or. 
The  Empire  of  Universal  Nature,  (b)  The  Kingdom  of  Massachusetts  in  espe- 
ciaL  (c)  The  sub-kingdom,  Amherst  College,  and  under  this  head,  the  divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  of  classes  and  orders ;  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
several. 

And  as  to  (a)  The  Empire  of  Universal  Nature,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our 
deliberate  opinion,  that  this  is  a  goodly  world,  notwithstanding  all  the  slanders 
of  garret  poets,  tinless  bankers,  love-lorn  youths,  and  broken-hearted  maidens. 
Feelii^;,  this  bright  morning,  in  the  very  best  humor  with  the  whole  human  race, 
-we  would  like  to  vary  the  wish  of  that  old  curmudgeon,  Nero,  a  little ;  as  thus : 
would  that  the  whole  order,  Bimana  had  a  single  huge  hand  among  them  all ; — 
would  n't  we  shake  at  it !  Indeed,  were  another  institution  of  the  same  character 
as  this  present  world  of  ours  started,  we  would  take  stock  in  it  at  once,  and  di- 
Tideour  time  and  attention  between  the  two,  with  the  utmost  gusto.  But  enough 
o'  that.    Slide  along,  little  world ! 

(b)  Kingdom  of  Massachusetts.  And  what  is  Massachusetts?  The  answer 
we  should  have  given  in  other  days ;  indeed  the  only  idea  our  boyhood  associa- 
ted with  the  old  Bay  State,  was  <<  Webster."    And  we  didn't  care  £»r  any  oth«r 
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idea  to  be  conjoined  with  that ;  it  was  large  enough  in  itselfl     ^lassachnsetts 
quo'  we  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  cod-fish ;    on  the  north  and  south  by  live 
Yankees ;  and  is  occupied  by  Daniel  Webster.    The  description  was  complete 
for  us,  once.    Holding,  as  we  did,  her  Senator  to  be  the  greatest  mind  of  the 
age,  (a  boyish  fancy,  to  be  sure,  but  it's  queer,  how,  the  more  we  read  his 
thoughts,  the  closer  the  conviction  sticks  to  us,)  it  was  geography  enough  far 
any  sjwt  of  earth  to  say  thereof:   "That  is  his  home ; — those  are  his  Mends,** 
And  what  think  we  of  the  Bay  State  now  ?    We  beg  leave,  in  this  connection,  to 
freshen  in  your  remembrance,  reader,  an  old  story,  which  we  hope  will  serre 
some  of  our  political  exchanges,  as  a  veil  to  the  impudence  we  mean  to  exhibit 
presently.     "  Tell  your  contemptible  General,"  said  an  old  peasant  woman  to 
one  of  Napoleon's  Aids-de-Casnp,  at  a  time  when  the  great  Captain  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame, —  "  tell  your  contemptible  General,  that  I  have  a  very  des- 
picable opinion  of  him."    The  polite  officer  dismounted,  and  chapeau  in  hand, 
replied  in  his  blandest  tone,  "  I  wUl,  madame ;  but  you  can*t  tAink  how  nmcA  it 
tciH  distress  him."     We  think  of  Massachusetts  now,   we  hardly  know  what. 
Before  election  we  shoidd  have  said, —  a  land  of  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
Guess  we'll  hide  our  present  opinion  under  another  old  yam,  which  we  rem.em- 
ber  to  have  heard  years  ago  from  Gen.  Leslie  Coombs  of  Kentucky ;   and  lo 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  listened  to  him,  our  bit  story  is  doubtless  femil- 
iar.     It  Ls  a  simple  legend  of  the  Old  Dominion,  in  the  days  of  French  and  In- 
dian warfare.     On  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  there  dwelt,  in  alonelv 
cabin,  a  widow  and  her  only  son.     One  day  the  youth  was  missing ;   evening 
and  morning  passed,  but  he  came  not ;  years  flitted  by,  and  still  the  widow  was 
mourning  the  lost.     At  the  close  of  an  autumnal  day,  and  when  the  solver 
threads  were  many  on  her  temples,  she  saw  from  her  cabin  port-hole,  a  man, 
retreating  towards  her  door  and  closely  pursued  by  a  party  of  Indians.    In  grea: 
terror  she  barred  the  entrance,  and  awaited  the  residt.     His  pursuers  did  not 
dare  to  venture  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  though  his  only  offensive  weapon  was  a 
huge  axe ; —  he  had  evidently  wielded  it  to  some  purpose,  and  they  feared  it. 
So,  burying  themselves  in  the  bushes,  they  shot  their  poisoned  shafts,  but  he 
managed  to  avoid  them.    He  reached  the  door,  and  knocked  for  admittance, 
but  there  was  no  response.    Here  he  left  too  fair  a  mark  for  his  ambushed  foes, 
and  several  arrows  struck  him  at  once.     Still  he  knocked,  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  all  was  stilL     When  the  party  who  had  pursued  him  was  gone,  the  widow 
ventured  to  look  out ; —  the  face  of  the  dead  was  on  the  door-silL    Raising  the 
scalpless  head,  and  peering  through  the  matted  locks,  she  recognized  the  fea- 
tures of  her  long-lost  son.    In  the  last  agonies,  he  had  been  knocking  at  1^ 
door,  and  had  died  with  his  lips  pressed  to  the  threshold  of  his  home.    O !  is. 
all  earnestness,  is  there  not  pertinence  in  our  legend  ?     See  him,  as  he  co«5«s 
in  his  old  age,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  to  the  once  fond  mother  of  hi«  adoptsoa. 
A  thousand  foes  he  has  met  and  vanquished,  and  who  can  stand  even  now,  free 
to  face,  that  noble  front,  all  toil-worn  thotigh  it  be  ?    See  where  they  have  611- 
en  under  that  old  Tariff  axe, —  Cass,  Calhoun,  Buchanan,  Benton; — these 
were  frank  and  open  enemies.    But  poison  tongues  of  slander  are  busy  withhi» 
name,  and  all  harrasBed  with  cares  drawn  out  through  busy  days  and  doepiem 
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nii/hts,  he  comes  back  for  a  refuge  and  a  shelter,  and  Massachusetts  tries  to  shut 
her  doors.  We  care  nothing  for  the  politics  of  the  question ; —  beg  pardon  if 
we  have  talked  plainly ;  'twas  only  in  the  excitement  of  our  "  hero-worship  " 
of  Daniel  Webster,  and  we  really  could  n't  help  it. —  So  let  the  kingdom  of 
Massachusetts  slide  on,  too. 

(c)  Sub-kingdom,  Amherst  College.  Shall  we  expound  to  you  our  notion 
of  old  Ahnttf  before  we  had  seen  the  promised  land  r  It's  a  queer  one.  We 
fondly  fancied  that  the  marble  halls  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  that  a  series  of  club-boats  plied  nightly  between  the  chapel  steps  and  the 
piazza  of  a  peculiar  institution  to  the  south,  which  we  had  pleasantly  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hockanum  (is  that  spelled  right?)  ferry.  Alaa !  we  are  a  geo- 
logical period  too  late.  Wonder  if  the  river  couldn't  be  wheedled  back  to 
Broadway,  for  a  sufficient  consideration.  If  not,  we  must  e'en  try  to  be  con- 
tented with  terra  Jirma  and  "  old  Greenfield."  To  classify  the  elements  of  Am- 
herst College  as  it  is,  we  take  to  be  a  very  easy  matter.  As  thus  now ;  I.  The 
"  powers  that  be  "  ;  11.  The  Seniors ;  III.  The  East  Entry  of  North  College ; 
IV.  The  Indicator.  We  shall  offer  but  a  single  characteristic  of  the  first  class, 
and  that  is,  indefatigability.  Wonder  if  any  of  our  respected  professors  ever 
«*  slept  over  "  in  his  college  days.  If  they  did,  it's  a  habit  they've  got  bravely 
over  now.  We  shall  take  heart  of  grace,  and  think  there's  a  chance  for  us  to 
rise  in  the  world  yet,  by  reformation  in  tins  particular. 

Of  Classes  II  and  III,  we  shall  treat  together ;  one  run^  into  the  other  most 
emphatically.  We  appeal  to  any  Senior,  and  put  him  on  his  honor  to  say,  if 
he  has  n't  had  this  term,  the  best  time  he  ever  had.  We  never  knew  such  an 
Autumn  before.  Don't  care  how  often  the  remark  has  been  made ;  we  iciU 
bring  our  tribute  of  thanks  for  the  genial  days, —  the  mellow, —  mellow  nights. 
There  has  been  a  spirit-state  of  perfect  contentment  in  Amherst,  for  all  hands ; 
and  a  state  of  something  more  than  contentment  out  of  Amherst.  (Stop  your 
noise,  Weasel.)  And  then,  have  n't  we  brought  out  our  class  character  this 
term  r  Our  task-masters  may  rail  as  they  please, —  "  bunglers  at  Mathematics," — 
«♦  dodgers  in  the  Greek-room," —  "no  snap  in  their  oratory  or  their  writing," — 
«« blockheads  in  the  bug-room,"  and  "  sleepy  heads  in  the  Cabinet."  But,  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  we  are  death  on  Metaphysics.  Have  n't  we  laid  out 
Dr.  Reid,  to  advantage  ?  And  can't  we  perform  a  rush  of  a  cold  morning,  when 
it's  too  dark  to  see  ?  And  then,  we  are  individuals,  every  man  of  us,  yet.  We 
have  had  a  good  many  rough  comers  knocked  off  firom  our  characters,  in  this 
three  and  a  half  years'  jostle ;  but  of  the  whole  forty  you  can't  pick  out  one, 
and  make  him  a  type  of  any  of  the  rest.  The  cause  may  be  that  we're  an  old 
set ; —  our  average  age,  we  reckon,  would  beat  nine  classes  out  of  ten  in  any 
College. —  But,  to  turn  a  little,  is  n't  the  East  Entry  of  old  North  a  royal  place  ? 
Seniors  a  goodly  throng,  and  Juniors  who  have  become  assimilated  by  the  asso- 
ciation ;  the  very  Freshmen  on  the  ground  floor  have  caught  the  spirit, —  we'll 
bet  on  those  fellows  through  their  course  for  men  who  will  never  do  a  meanness. 
We  know  that  "  comparisons  are  odious,"  and  would  not  be  at  all  invidious  in 
our  modest  remark,  that  the  salt  and  savor  and  snap  of  the  old  hill  is  gathered 
in  goodly  measiire  around  us  here ;  yea,  brethren,  that  even 
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'*  Virtue,  departing  from  the  Earth, 
Left  her  last  footsteps  there;*' 


when  the  hunented  singer  of  the  **  Jeremiad  "  sealed  his  hoof-prints  on  the  maX 
of  No.  28,  and  "  went  out,  not  knowing  whither."  Another  term  will  see  his 
place  refilled ; —  hats  off,  hurrah  for  Tim,  with  his  large  heart  and  open  hand, — 
the  life  of  every  circle, —  the  man  "  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  nevfr 

did  " .     (Our  friends  of  the  other  classes,  we  are  aware,  must  find  aH  this 

discourse  exceedingly  interesting.  But  wait,  gentlemen,  'twill  be  yonr  tmm 
soon.  We  that  are  old  and  full  of  years  must  be  excused  our  loquacity.)  Who 
ever  knew  our  class  to  be  doM  in  any  way,  or  to  express  surprise  at  anything? 
We  have  a  word  in  this  connection  for  those  who  have  left  us :  better  come 
back,  boys,  and  partake  of  our  sheep-skin ;  Jesse,  Runt,  dieSchmitte,Diediich, 
Nate,  (married  though  you  be,)  and  all  the  rest ;  you'll  never  find  such  a  set 
again ;  no  mistake,  ♦'  we  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  us."  ("Bet 
you  of  that,  sir,"  quoth  the  devil  at  our  elbow.—  "  What  do  you  mean,  yoa 
imp  r"  «•  Does  wisdom  come  the  resurrection  doings,  sir  ?"  «*  Well,  whal  if  it 
don't  ?"  "  Why,  just  this, — I  suspect  wisdom  died  with  yon,  long  before  yoa 
thought  of  doing  such  a  sensible  thing  yourselves."  Ah !  brought  too  ftr,  that, 
boy ; —  a  tedious  importation,  and  smuggled  in  besides ; —  smells  fearfrOIy  of 
lamp.  Whew!— Does  any  friend  of  ours  takef  Blessings  on  that  smoky 
"  lighting  of  the  parlor,"  we  say.)  Well,  we  will  choke  off  on  thi^  head»  willi 
a  single  hint ;—  if  there's  to  be  any  class  history  in  days  to  come,  we  apeak  fat 
a  crack  at  it.  If  we  don't  know  every  man  like  a  book,  and  can't  set  him  fiwtk 
large  as  life,  we  are  greatly  deceived.  'Twould  be  a  monument,  that,  *'  cen  pena^ 
niWf*  and  more  natural  than  all  yoxir  daguerreotypes.  So  the  line  of  *61  h« 
seen  its  last  Autumn  among  these  hills.  Not  a  pleasant  reflectian,  by  any 
means.  The  night  wind  that  howls  aroimd  this  old  comer  of  ours,  seems  ta 
say,  «*  all  over,"  and  it  is  truly  a  dismal  note. —  We  are  sure,  all  will  agree,  that 
the  present  is  a  fitting  opportunity  lor  pausing  a  moment  to  speak  of  (me,  whose 
face  we  shall  sec  here  no  more.  Doubtless  the  place  thus  made  vacant  will  be 
well  filled  by  the  gentleman  now  named  therefor;  and  the  high  reputation  th^ 
precedes  him  will  insure  him  warm  welcome.  But  it  will  be  long  before  any  of 
us  can  forget  the  voice  that  has  so  often  riveted  attention  in  our  chapel-aeats,  aad 
in  class-room,  or  by  fire-side,  "  soimded  pleasant  in  our  ears."  We  are  glad  t» 
have  the  privilege  of  uttering  here,  the  universal  wish,  that  happiness  andpto^ 
perity  may  attend  all  his  course;  and  the  hope  too,  that,  though  liiaitei 
in  our  closer  intercourse,  to  a  single  term,  we  may  all  be  remembered,  in  mif 
chance  hoxur  of  meeting,  in  friture  years,  as  attached  and  ever  giatefiil  papihL 

Class  rv, —  The  Indicator ;  and  short  work  we  shBll  make  of  it  too.  lAr 
Harry  Clay's  mouth,  «« it  speaks  for  itself;"  though  not  always,  perhaps,  ivdh 
the  same  degree  of  force.  But  we  shall  claim  under  this  head,  an  Bditor*s  pri- 
vilege of  grumbling  a  little;  we  have  been  very  good  natuied  hitherto. — IW 
Printers,  devil  and  all  hands  are  into  us  —  we  &ncy  ourselves  dcme  Into  fi,  aiA 
sound  a  retreat.    [They  have  crowded  out  our  "anapper."]     FoMa. 
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MISERIES  OF  FASTIDIOUSNESS. 


^  .   S'^Vcoas^. 


Fob  pretty  much  the  same  reasons  that  the  Grecian  sage  thanked 
the  gods  that  he  was  a  man  and  not  a  woman,  Greek  and  not  a  bar- 
barian,  I  thank  them  that  I  was  bom  with  a  catholic,  and  not  with 
a  fastidious  taste. 

About  the  most  unfortunate  specimen  of  humanity,  is  he  whose 
taste  is  chiefly  characterized  by  fiwtidiousness.  Look  wheresoever  he 
may,  there  is  something  to  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  the  pros- 
pect. Influences  which  minister  to  the  happiness  of  others,  jar  upon 
his  too  finely  strung  nervous  system,  and  send  him  in  a  misanthrop- 
ic mood  to  the  shadows  of  his  solitude.  The  music  which  rises  from 
the  bosom  of  society,  however  melodious  it  falls  on  common  ears, 
rings  discordant  on  his.  In  every  chorus,  his  over-refined  percep- 
tion discovers  a  cracked  instrument.  A  curl  awry  on  the  brow  of 
beauty  tortures  him.  A  blemish  on  a  single  figure  causes  him  to 
torn  away  loathingly  firom  a  group.  A  defect  in  the  little  finger  of 
a  Venus  shrouds  his  vision  of  the  lovely  and  the  beautiful.  In  soli- 
tude, he  is  discontented ;  in  society,  he  is  ever  undergoing  the  pre- 
eminent pangs  of  crucifixion.  Wherever  there  are  sights,  or  sounds, 
or  scents,  there  is  something  to  excite  his  disrelish.  There  is  ever  an 
invisible  demon  at  his  side,  impelling  him  to  lift  a  cup  to  his  lips, 
that  he  may  dash  it  with  bitterness  and  enjoy  the  distortion  of  his  vic- 
tim's features.  He  is  subjected  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of  tortures 
in  this  world,  that  it  is  no  place  for  him,  and  the  sooner  he  huddles 
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his  worried  spirit  off  elsewhere,  the  better  will  it  be  for  him.  If 
there  is  any  man  in  whom  the  original  curse  attains  to  perfection,  it 
is  he.     If  suicide  were  ever  justifiable,  it  would  be  so  with  him. 

In  "fresh  lipped  youth,"  the  fastidious  man  goes  into  society.  Ids 
heart  swelling  within  him  "wdth  -visions  of  beauty,  and  his  brow  radi- 
ant with  the  morning  beams  of  hope.  He  has  a  beau-ideal  of  every- 
thing, and  he  expects  everything  to  realize  it.  He  is  first  shocked, 
and  then  disgusted  with  the  spectacles  which  greet  his  vision.  Some 
ingenious  milliner  has  taxed  her  talents,  and  the  result  is  seen  attach- 
ing itself  to,  and  deforming  the  fair  forms  of  loveliness  which  glide 
like  visions  of  poetry  before  his  admiring  gaze.  Henceforth,  he  sees 
nothing  but  that.  It  haunts  him  like  a  woe-denouncing  phantom. 
In  the  agonies  of  outraged  taste,  he  deems  Fashion  the  mostscnseles 
of  deities,  and  her  flaunting  votaries  the  silliest  of  idolaters.  Such 
an  one,  he  says,  would  be  beautiful,  but  for  an  unbecoming  riband,  or 
tress.  Nothing  on  this  side  of  absolute  perfection  can  please  him, 
and  his  search  is  as  protracted  and  as  fruitless,  as  that  of  Diogenes  for 
a  wise  man.  He  looks  for  what  is  sprightly,  and  the  most  meaningless 
absurdities  alone  are  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  beauty  that  is  not 
blemished — no  good  that  is  unshadowed — no  grace  that  does  not  ap- 
proximate to  affcctedness — no  action  which  does  not  strongly  incline 
to  awkwardness — no  smile  that  might  not  be  sweeter — ^no  glance 
that  might  not  be  brighter — no  voice  that  doth  not  lack  melody,  and 
no  person  around  whom  some  gross  impropriety  is  not  discoverable. 
He  soon  arrives  at  the  consolatory  conclusion,  that  he  alone  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  all  human  excellences,  and  that  all  others  are  in  some 
important  respects  incurable  fools. 

Your  fastidious  man  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  critics.  The. Alex- 
andrian Library  itself  could  not  have  presented  him  with  a  work  in 
which  he  would  not  have  discovered  a  thousand  glaring  faults.  Talk 
to  him  of  "favorite  authors,"  and  he  thanks  his  stars  that  he  has 
none,  and  that  his  sagacity  is  too  discriminating  to  suflfer  imposition 
and  quackery  in  literature  to  be  practiced  on  him.  Not  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  his  acute  eye  hath  not  dis- 
covered errors  in  plot,  and  character,  and  rhythm,  and  sense.  There 
are  so  many  tedious  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  that  it  requires  the 
mind  of  a  Hercules  to  take  the  reader  through  it.  Byron,  he  thinks, 
might  have  been  a  poet,  if  his  talent  and  taste  and  art  had  been 
greater  and  better  than  they  were.     Scott,  he  deems  scarcely  respect- 
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able,  and  Bulwer  is  altogether  a  bundle  of  glittering  mistakes.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  savage,  and  Burke  was  a  traitor,  and  Sheridan  a  prof- 
ligate, and  he  thinks  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  should  be  ban- 
ished from  the  hearts  of  men.  In  fact,  if  he  had  to  say  who  should 
enter  the  Pantheon  of  Genius,  scarce  one  of  the  literary  giants  who 
tower  like  the  Anakim  of  old  in  the  shadows  of  the  past,  would  find 
entrance  mthin  its  hallowed  precincts.  His  exquisite  taste  finds 
gratification  nowhere.  There  is  no  book,  and  scarcely  a  page  in  any 
book,  which  is  unobjectionable. 

With  him  the  legitimate  object  for  which  reading  is  instituted,  is 
neither  to  find  wisdom,  nor  pleasure,  nor  amusement,  but  to  find 
fault  with  words,  styles  and  sentences ;  and  to  question  the*  proprie- 
ty of  the  world's  verdict  in  regard  to  those  who  have  flung  halos  of 
glory  around  nations'  eras.  In  philosophy  he  finds  nothing  but  false 
logic,  jargon  and  error.  In  history  he  perceives  nothing  but  lies  and 
flattering  pictures  of  the  tigers  of  their  species.  Biography,  he  con- 
siders but  another  term  for  improbable  fiction,  and  poetry  is  what 
Locke  called  it,  *'  ingenious  nonsense,"  or  only  the  half  of  that.  He 
will  candidly  confess  that  some  authors  are  tolerable ;  but  as  to  the 
great  mass  of  those  whose  names  are  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens  of  lit- 
erature, he  can  see  but  little  to  admire  and  less  to  respect. 

A  friend  asks  a  fastidious  man  for  his  opinion  of  a  house  he  has 
lately  built  and  the  grounds  he  has  laid  out  adjacent  thereto,  and  he 
finds  the  one  utterly  destitute  of  comfort  and  the  other  of  beauty. 
He  is  not  a  profound  admirer  of  the  Doric,  the  Corinthian,  or  the 
Ionic  order  of  architecture.  There  is  neither  city,  nor  town,  nor  village 
in  the  land,  whose  streets  do  not  exhibit  spectacles  which  cause  him 
intense  agony — the  streets  are  too  wide  or  too  narrow — the  houses 
are  too  high  or  too  low,  and  the  general  appearance  of  things  is  a 
very  burlesque  on  beauty  and  taste.  He  thinks  the  clouds  are  too 
fiery  at  eventide,  and  too  purplish  at  mom.  No  storm-cloud  rises 
with  consummate  majesty.  Lightning  is  too  vivid,  and  thunder  too 
coarse.  The  rose  has  too  many  leaves  and  the  lily  too  few.  Sum- 
mer is  too  hot, — Autumn  too  somber, — Winter  too  cheerless — and 
Spring  too  fickle.  The  rainbow  is  not  devoid  of  beauty,  but  then  it 
is  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  wind  either  lacks  heat  or  cold, 
gentleness  or  fury.  The  music  of  the  birds  wants  melody  and  senti- 
ment. Flowers  are  too  gaudy  or  too  grave.  In  fine  not  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  beauties  of  sight  and  sound,  which  nature  presents  to 
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the  oontemplatioD  of  philosophers  or  the  fancies  of  poets,  is  perfect, 
and  therefore  it  fails  to  afford  him  that  exquisite  gratification  he  had 
a  right  to  look  for. 

Neither  does  a  desertion  of  nature  and  an  entrance  into  the  haunts 
of  man,  enhance  his  enjoyments  an  iota.  Wherever  he  meets  a  man, 
he  is  sure  to  encounter  that  which  his  fastidiousness  abhors.  If  be 
goes  to  church,  he  is  sure  to  hear  some  absurd  doctrine,  or  some  spec- 
imen of  unmitigated  stupidity.  He  looks  around  him  and  sees  noth- 
ing but  indications  of  a  ^'Vanity  Fair."  He  goes  to  a  concert,  bat 
some  violin  is  out  of  tune,  or  some  singer's  voice  is  harsh,  or  lood,  or 
80  low  as  to  be  inaudible,  or  so  inconsiderate  as  to  jumble  its  sounds 
together  «with  most  horribly  discordant  effect  It  is  a  mere  Babel  of 
sound,  unmeaning  and  most  unmelodious,  or  a  mock  Bedlam  where 
the  lover  of  symphony  must  have  his  ears  split  with  tones  that  may 
be  good  enough  for  groundlings,  but  are  unfit  to  fall  on  the  tympa- 
num of  a  man  of  taste.  In  every  little  social  circle,  into  which  he  is 
so  imprudent  as  to  enter,  he  sees  nothing  to  give  him  unalloyed  satis- 
faction. The  talk  is  wishy-washy,  or  profoundly  dull.  The  ladies 
think  of  nothing  but  the  snares  they  are  setting  to  cateb  boobies, 
and  the  boobies  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  exquisite  legs,  or  the 
more  exquisite  tights  which  hug  them.  If  a  body  should  sneeze,  or 
laugh  too  loud,  or  yawn,  or  utter  a  sillycism,  it  would  fling  the  cup  of 
pleasure  from  his  lips,  even  if  it  were  sparkling  there  the  moment  before. 

Perhaps  your  fastidious  man  gets  in  love,  for  Cupid  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  has  a  spare  dart  even  for  such  a  heart  as  beats  in  his 
bosom  withal.  If  he  gets  into  such  a  predicament,  his  is  a  most  per- 
plexing situation  for  the  time  being.  A  perpetual  conflict  is  raging 
between  paasion  and  disgust,  for  the  object  of  his  affections.  He  sees 
in  her  so  much  to  love  and  so  much  to  loathe,  that  his  bit  of  brain  be- 
comes perfectly  bewildered  in  the  excitement  of  contending  emotioDS 
and  feelings.  The  slightest  defection  from  propriety  in  any  word, 
look,  or  action,  committed  by  his  inamorata,  flings  a  gloom  over  his 
whole  after  destiny.  In  the  delirium  of  his  emotions,  he  speaks  the 
words  which  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  sweetheart,  or  stem  re- 
proofs from  her  insulted  spirits.    A  lovers'  quarrel  ensues. 

Your  fastidious  man  always  fares  the  worst  for  the  these  Httle  rip- 
plings  in  the  stream  of  love.  He  cannot  bear  to  apologize,  or  if  he 
does,  the  recollection  of  what  inspired  his  disgust  is  an  ever-present, 
and  all-torturing  memory.    The  crisis  approaches  which  is  to  seal  hl^ 
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destiny  to  irretrievable  shadow  or  sunlight.  Visions  of  the  former 
preponderate.  He  hesitates  what  to  do.  He  staggers,  he  blunders, 
be  falls,  and  the  lady  casts  hira  off  as  she  would  a  worn-out  riband. 
He  mourns  th*»  cruelty  of  his  fate.  In  after  times  he  is  temporarily 
enamored  of  different  imagined  angels,  but  something  always  come? 
up  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  the  fangs  of  an  evil  destiny.  At  length 
weary  of  himself  and  his  disgusts — out  of  hope,  and  bankrupt  in  ex- 
pected joys — with  a  mind  soured  by  disappointments,  and  a  heart  long 
deserted  by  its  visions  of  preeminent  loveliness — ^he  unites  himself 
with  one  who  is  the  very  consummation  of  all  his  fancy,  in  its  dark- 
est moods,  had  ever  pictured.  He  lingers  on,  a  subdued  and  sadden- 
ed man,  a  mark  of  all  that  is  direful  in  destiny  and  overwhelming  in 
misfortune,  until  tlie  spirit  is  fairly  and  unfairly  fagged  out  of  him, 
and  his  head  reclines  upon  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth,  songless 
and  epitaphless,  the  victim  of  fastidiousness,  which  hath  no  kindly 
star  in  all  the  on-looking  heavens. 

Experience,  however  beneficial  her  lessons  on  other  subjects  may 
be,  does  not  of\^  correct  one's  fastidiousness.  The  older  we  grow 
the  more  fastidious  we  become.  An  acquaintance  with  the  world,  by 
which  we  are  informed  that  the  fairest  and  loveliest  and  noblest  speci- 
mens of  our  race  are  not  entirely  free  from  blemishes,  and  which  as- 
sures us  that  absolute  perfection  is  unattainable  on  this  side  of  heaven 
bat  seldom  serves  to  rationalize  a  fastidious  taste*  Your  fastidious 
man,  borrowing  energy  from  his  repeated  disappointments,  presses 
forward  on  his  hopeless  enterprise  with  additional  vigor,  until  despair 
has  claimed  him  for  a  victim. 

We  begin  by  being  very  particular — we  grow  squeamish — ^we  be- 
come at  length  fastidious,  and  end  in  despair.  Through  these  succes- 
sive stages,  the  fastidious  man  passes,  and  he,  who  at  twenty  was  sil- 
]yy  is  at  forty  a  fool.  The  eye  accustomed  to  dwelling  on  blemishes, 
soon  loses  its  power  of  discerning  beauties.  The  restless  spirit,  yearn- 
ing for  companionship,  roves  hither  and  thither,  and  not  finding  that 
-which  it  craves,  at  length  in  its  despairing  moments,  links  its' hopes 
and  its  fears  with  one  which  is  wholly  uncongenial,  and  unfitted  to  be 
its  minbter  through  the  ever  changing  scenes  of  life. 

**  As  the  lone  dove,  to  far  Palmyra  flying, 
From  where  its  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam* 
Wearied,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing^ 
lights  sadly  at  the  desertTs  bitter  stream ; 
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So  many  a  soul,  o'er  life's  drcm  desert  faring, — 

Love's  pure  conj^enial  spring  unfound,  unquaifed, — 

Suffers,  recoils,  then,  tliirsty  and  despairing; 

Of  what  it  would,  de»cends  and  sips  the  nearest  draught." 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  exceedingly  fastidious  in  his  tastes.  In  the 
silence  of  his  study,  or  in  his  raniblings  abroad  in  the  solitude  of  na- 
ture, he,  at  times,  gives  himself  up  to  visions  of  loveliness,  such  as 
the  young  heart  loves  before  its  sensibilities  have  been  blighted  by  the 
evil  experiences  of  life.  He  is  an  adorer  of  the  Ideal ;  some  pure 
"being  of  the  raind,"  some  unshadowed  Egeria  of  the  fancy,  comes 
up  before  him,  and  to  it  he  yields  the  incense  of  the  spirit. 

Fresh  from  his  visions,  and  with  the  memory  of  tbeir  beautifa] 
phantoms  vivid  before  him,  he  enters  the  society  of  women,  hoping  to 
find  in  substance  what  was  enchanting  in  his  musings.  Occasionally 
he  fancies  he  has  discovered  the  object  of  his  search,  and  temporarily 
luxuriates  in  all  the  hopes  and  lights  and  gay  dreams  which  such  a 
discovery  never  fails  to  awaken.  But  his  delight,  ecstatic  while  it 
lasts,  is  of  only  short  duration.  The  truth  soon  becomes  apparent, 
and  she  who  to  his  fancy  seemed  some 

"  Gay  creature  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  lives 

And  plays  i'the  plighted  clouds," 

alas  ! — ^turns  out  to  be  a  being  much  less  spiritual.  He  retires  in 
disgust,  and  in  proportion  to  his  previous  hopes  and  delights  is  his 
disappointment.  The  lady  has  uttered  a  sarcasm — she  has  smiled  on 
the  attentions  of  a  fool — she  has  turned  down  her  under  lip  in  scorn 
and  bitterness — she  has  been  guilty  of  some  indelicacy  of  thought,  or 
some  ungracetulness  of  action,  and  in  consequence,  she  is  utterly  dis- 
paraged in  his  estimation,  for  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  fastidious- 
ness to  overlook  an  hundred  beauties  to  dwell  on  the  solitary  blemish. 
Such  are  some  of  the  miseries  which  attend  the  fastidious.  A 
thousand  other  afflictive  evils  might  be  pointed  out,  but  they  will  probably 
suggest  themselves  to  every  one.  How  different  is  it  with  one  who  is 
blessed  with  a  catholic  taste.  He  discovers  angels  and  delights  every 
where.  His  fancy,  fired  with  the  spectacle  of  beauty,  takes  no  note 
of  blemishes.  In  every  man  he  sees  materials  which  fit  him  for  com- 
panionship—in  every  woman  he  perceives  an  angel.  He  spends  his 
days  surrounded  by  beauties  and  pleasures  of  every  hue  and  kind. 
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and  dreams  not  that  earth  is  not  tlie  Paradise  he  imagined  it  to  be. 
The  creature  of  blidftful  delusion  through  life,  which  stern  reaiity  can- 
not remove  from  him,  he  dies  regretted  by  all,  and  in  his  last  mo- 
ments gives  one  glance  over  past  joys  and  another  towards  those 
which  he  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  ffcls  them  to  be  kindred  in  na- 
ture as  they  meet  and  mingle  together  in  bliss  about  his  heaven-tend- 
ing spirit. 


AUTUiMNE. 


I  MET  an  old  man  thro'  a  greenc  wood  strapnp^ — 
An  old  man  straying  thro'  a  grcene,  greene  wood. 

His  thin  hands  claap6d  as  he'd  been  a-praying, 
And  his  worn  face  full  steeped  in  quiet  mood ; — 

A  thick-leafed  coronal  was  on  his  head 
With  rosy  berries  tricked  and  brown  leaves  sere  and  dead. 


I  met  an  old  man  thro'  the  greenc  woods  straying — 
The  ^eene  woods  in  the  finish  o'  their  day — 

The  hazy  sunlight  had  forgot  its  playing, 
The  boughs  ne  rocking  more  forgot  to  play ; 

But  glazing  thro'  a  hundred  golden  aisles 
The  thoughtful  sunbeams  dreamed  in  sabbath  of  sweet  smiles. 


The  thin  leaves  as  he  passed  seemed  a-fading, 

And  some  fell  sorrowful  upon  the  way — 
And  faint,  weak  rustlings  all  the  wood  pervading 

Complained  at  pauses  thro'  the  silent  day. 
My  heart  fore-boding  fell  at  the  hushed  thought 
That  lay  like  teeming  sleep  o'er  the  far  woodland  "^Tought. 


The  magic  of  a  drowsy  dream  seemed  sleeping 
In  the  thin  air  that  did  strange  calm  impart, 

And  Earth  in  sweetest  woe,  did  seem,  ere  weeping. 
To  crush  the  tears  back  to  the  inmost  heart — 
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And  smile  iii  mournful  mood  but  fondest  looks 
On  the  still  wood,  the  glen,  the  moss'd  and  tangled  brooks. 


And  still  the  old  man  thro'  the  wood  kept  straying — 

And  still  the  leares  fell  thicker  as  he  strayed. 
The  lorn  boughs  stretched  their  arms  as  if  a-praying. 

Lest  'chance  some  secret  grievance  them  inyade — 
And  Nature,  from  the  drows'd  air,  seemed  awaiting 
For  the  sweet  dream  to  fall  and  cease  its  full  life's  prating. 


But  sudden  on  his  lips  there  grew  a  smile. 
As  the  upbreaking  of  some  quicken'd  thought — 

Straight  then  uprcarcd  he  his  worn  hands  the  while — 
I  knew  he  blessed,  for  of  a  magic  wrought 

The  woods — the  drooping  woods — bow'd  faint  and  low. 
And  then  uprose,  tricked  in  most  gorgeous  sunset  glow. 


Then  'gan  the  bird6s  well  their  throats  to  turn — 
The  bitter-sweet  with  berries  burnished  bright. 

Opened  their  painted  hulks,  the  changing  fern 
With  gaudy  plumage  grew  upon  the  sight — 

Still  fell  the  bright  IcaTes,  tho'  in  smiling  mood — 
Then  the  old  man  'gan  kneel  in  the  fast  kindling  wood. 


He  cast  his  chaplet  from  his  thin  white  hair 
Into  the  hastening  brook,  and  laid  him  down — 

And  scentless  shrubs  sent  perfume  thick  and  raie — 
And  trees  dropp'd  fruitage,  husked,  sweet  and  brcwn — 

And  then  I  knew  beneath  the  sunset  sky 
Of  gold  and  crimson  boughs,  he  had  lain  down  to  die. 


For  it  was  Autumne  thzo*  the  woods  a-straying, 
Autumne,  a  weak  old  man  with  fiiiling  eyes. 

He  seeks  the  wood-lands  greene,  and  them  afifraying. 
Sets  them  with  splendid  trains  and  gorgeous  dies ; 

At  first  he  grieves  them  chill — ^but  quickly  wiled. 
Gauds  them  with  glowing  gifts  like  some  chid  petted  child. 
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--The  trees  are  shriTed — for  Autumne  lays  a-dying — 

Their  shiniiig  favors  heap'd  bestrew  the  ground- 
Through  russet  hedge  and  stricken  bough  low  sighing. 
The  snow-fiakes  drift  full  sad  with  pensive  sound. — 
The  old  man  sleeps  a-cold — his  thin  locks  hoary 
Play  in  the  eddying  wind  in  weak  derisive  story. 

W.   K.   B. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR. 


The  mission  of  the  scholar  is  a  holy  one ;  the  part  which  he  has 
acted  in  the  great  drama  of  human  events,  has  ever  been  of  the 
highest  importance ;  bat  in  no  age  or  land,  have  his  trusts  been  so  holj 
or  his  duties  so  sacred  as  in  our  own. 

Geology  teaches  that  this  earth  was  prepared  by  successive  crea- 
tions, mighty  convulsions  and  long  intervals  of  change,  for  such  a  being 
as  man.  In  like  manner  have  the  convulsions,  revolutions  and  changes 
Id  the  elements  of  society  for  six  thousand  years,  been  preparatory  to 
a  pure  and  elevated  state  of  human  existence. 

The  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  American  Continent,  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  human  progress.  Science,  Liberty 
and  Religion  had  for  ages  been  exiles  from  their  Eastern  Home; 
cloisters  and  dark  caverns  of  the  mountains  had  ceased  to  be  hiding 
places  from  the  relentless  fury  of  oppression  ;  they  had  been  driven  to 
the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean  ;  but  in  this  hour,  a  vision  of  a  dis- 
tant land  opened  before  them, — it  was  their  Canaan.  America  is  in 
truth  the  land  of  promise.  The  grand  experiment  of  a  people  in  self- 
government  has  made  her  the  wonder  and  admiratiou  of  the  world  ; 
and  from  this  American  Republic  an  influence  has  gone  forth  that  has 
blessed  the  most  remote  island  and  distant  continent. 

This  new  order  of  things  has  made  the  duties  of  the  Scholar  most 
momentous.  Upon  the  successful  consummation  of  this  experiment 
in  self-governmenty  hang  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity. 

The  most  important  elements  in  a  republican  government,  are  of 
22 
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the  scholar'B  own  creating.  There  can  be  no  qnestion,  whether  soand 
learning  be  indigpensable  to  a  people^s  prosperity.  It  is  the  basis  of 
all  law  and  well  regulated,  social  organization.  It  was  a  troth  that 
was  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  our  pious  ancestors.  They  aocoanted 
no  sacrifice  or  effort  in  founding  colleges  and  seminaries  for  liberal 
education,  too  great  The  men  who  framed  this  model  goTcmment 
and  moulded  the  character  of  the  institutions  of  this  republic,  had 
hearts  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sound  learniug ;  their  minds 
were  disciplined  to  reason  acutely,  and  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
most  intricate  theories.  A  nation's  scholars  are  her  oracles.  The 
complicated  questions  involved  in  jurisprudence,  ethics  and  theology, 
the  mass  of  a  people  have  not  time  to  solve.  And  when  the  scholar 
shall  have  become  recreant  to  his  high  trusts  and  the  liberal  profess- 
ions be  filled  by  ][>retenders  ;  when  sound  learning  shall  cease  to  be 
the  presiding  genius  and  guarding  angel  of  our  republic,  then  shall 
**  her  glory  depart,"  and  the  days  of  republican  liberty  be  numbered. 

That  '*  knowledge  is  power,"  is  a  truth  as  old  as  the  generations  of 
men.  A  people  are  capable  of  self-government  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  educated.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  village  church  and 
district  school- house,  that  has  made  New  England  what  she  is,  the 
birth  place  of  Genius,  the  abode  of  Industry,  Enterprise  and  Integ- 
rity, the  home  of  Innocence,  Virtue  and  Religion,  the  greenest  and 
gladdest  spot  in  the  wide  world.  And  it  is  only  as  this  New  England 
spirit  shall  spread  like  leaven  through  all  this  Great  Republic^  liU 
**  the  whole  be  leavened,"  that  our  liberties  shall  be  safe. 

Popular  Education  opens  to  the  American  Scholar,  a  wide  field  of 
labor,  already  white  and  waving  for  the  harvest.  Grenius  and  Worth 
are  inherent  in  no  rank  or  station ;  but  amongst  the  humble  and  lowly, 
may  be  found  children  with  hearts  as  pure  as  the  crystal  rivulets  in 
which  they  sport,  and  minds,  the  embryos  of  what  may  be  a  Plato  or 
a  Bacon.  The  intellect  of  a  nation  is  her  strength ;  and  only  as  the 
intellect  of  this  great  people  is  cultivated,  will  this  Republic  be 
strong. 

Intimately  connected  with  popular  education,  is  literature.  It  is 
that  which  we  read  that  gives  cast  to  our  minds,  complexion  to  oar 
thoughts  and  sentiments  to  our  hearts.  We  have  not  space  for  com- 
ments on  the  literature  of  our  times.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  crystal 
streams  that  flow  from  our  press,  '*  whose  waters  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations,"  nor  of  the  turbid  floods  that  issue  from  the 
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source,  the  slightest  influence  of  which  blights  the  highest  hopes  and 
brings  sadness  into  all  our  hearts.  Our  age  demands  a  literatare 
purer  and  more  elevated  than  the  literature  of  the  past ;  a  literature 
stripped  of  the  wild  scenes  of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  the  gallantry  and 
adventure  of  the  days  of  chivalry  ;  a  literature  in  which  virtue  shall 
be  painted  unstained  by  vice  and  human  life  amid  scenes  of  peaceful 
industry,  refinement  and  taste. 

A  nation  receives  its  moral  character  from  its  Scholars.  It  is  to ' 
them  that  common  minds  look  for  instruction,  and  their  example  that 
thej  follow.  And  who  can  estimate  the  influence,  a  Byron,  Bulwer 
and  Moore  has  had  on  England's  morals  ?  Who  can  tell  the  sad  de- 
terioration, that  many  great  scholars  and  statesmen  of  onr  land  have 
brought  on  our  own  ?  But,  thanks  to  Heaven !  each  of  these  great 
nations  can  boast  scholars  of  undying  fame,  whose  unblemished  mo- 
rality and  fervent  piety  left  an  impression  on  the  generation  in  which 
they  lived,  that  not  only  remains  untarnished  but  deepens  and  bright- 
ens with  each  revolution  of  time. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  American  Scholar  are  great ; 
but  let  him  not  recoil  from  them  ;  they  possess  a  grandeur  and  glory 
that  is  unearthly.  The  deeds  of  life  cease  not  in  their  influence  with 
the  rolling  cycles  of  time,  but  reach  far  on  into  eternity.  Let  the 
scholars  of  our  land  be  possessed  of  an  elevated  moral  character,  and 
be  faithful  to  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  popular  education 
and  literature,  then  will  the  dangers  that  now  hover  round  our  Re- 
public disappear ;  and  as  the  enlightened,  liberal  and  virtuous  senti- 
ments of  this  great  people,  moves  on  the  galvanic  current  through 
the  members  of  this  Ecpublic,  disunion  shall  be  impossible.  And 
under  the  fostering  care  of  sound  learning,  our  free  institutions  shall 
grow  in  stability  and  strength,  extending  deeper  their  roots,  and  lifting 
higher  and  wider  their  broad  protection  to  freedom  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  man.  And  this  land,  so  long  as  the  moonbeams  sleep  on  her 
liills  and  the  sun  enlivens  and  gladdens  her  vallies,  shall  be  the  abode 
of  the  noblest  sons  of  genius  and  art,  the  home  of  virtue  and  innoc- 
ence. 
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J^  .  S^H^^^- 


THE  STARS. 

'THE   STARS   HAVE   SAID   IT. 


All  hail !  ye  myriadB  sparkling  in  the  skies, 

Adorning  all  the  azure  canopy, 
Dazzling  as  diamonds,  or  a  woman's  eyes 

Whose  glances  glow  with  love's  sweet  phantasy. 

All  hail !  ye  glittering  countless  myriads,  ye 
Towards  whom  we  gaze  with  wonder  and  delight 

In  hope  e'en  now  to  haye  onr  destiny 
Bevealed  by  Fate's  own  Sibyls,  beaming  bright 
High  in  the  Heayens,  that  lend  Light's  loveliness  to  Night. 


When  sparkling  in  the^po^e,  ethereal  blue. 

How  beautiful  ye  are,  ye  distant  fires 
That  light  the|  Heavens.    The  Lover  then  to  you 

Murmurs'his  hopes.    The  Warrior  inquires 

The  way  to  fame.    The  Merchant  who  desires 
T*  increase  his  store ;  the  Statesman,  calm  and  cold^ 

Who  proudly  to  an  empire's  rule  aspires ; 
The  Maid  when  first  Love's  fiowers  their  leaves  imfbld;- 
All  seek  by  you  to  have  their  fature  &te8  foretold. 


«  Bright  star  that  witness  art  of  all  the  past, 

And  prophet  of  the  ftiture,  in  whose  rays 
Man's  fisite  is  told,  list  now,  if  yet  thou  hast 

The  power  ascribed  to  thee  in  olden  days. 

I  ask  not  now  to  know  if  Glory's  blaze 
Will  gild  my  name, — or  if  in  Golden  store 

I  shall  increase, — or  when  in  Beauty's  gaze 
Love^I  shall  see  returned  where  I  adore ; 
The  last  I  once  would  learn,  >ut  now  seek  somethiiif  more. 


*  T  ell  me,  ye  mystic  Ministers  of  Light, 
Spangling  the  skies  serene  from  pole  to  p«le, 
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Gemming  the  Milky  Way  with  meteors  bright. 

Reflected  on  old  Ocean's  ceaseless  roll 

Ages  on  ages  past ; —  O  !  tell  my  soul 
If  it  must  die  at  dust  to  dust's  return ; 

Or  shall  it  live,  eternal  as  the  whole 
Of  the  bright  hosts  that  in  the  distance  bum  ? 
For  this  ahnt  to  know  my  doubting  heart  doth  yearn." 


Thus  prayed  a  plodding  Pilgrim  on  Life's  way, 
Weary  and  worn,  and  anxious  for  the  hour 

When  the  frail  body  to  its  kindred  day 
Should  be  consigned :  and  as  a  faded  flower, 
Its  fragrance  fled,  e'en  in  its  native  bower 

Is  soon  forgotten,  so  Oblivion  he 
Would  seek  in  Death,  lost  even  to  the  power 

Whose  rosy  fetters  hold  fond  Memory 

In  bondage  sadly  sweet,  when  from  all  others  free. 


/iTi^.    S-^/-"^ 


HALE  AND  ANDRE,      fl  4^  .     4-^^>  oJ-i^ 


Patriotism  has  justly,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coautries,  been  con- 
flidered  a  cardinal  yirtue,  and  that  man  who  has  regarded  his  conn- 
try's  interest  as  the  one  great  cause  and  business  of  his  life,  has  been 
honored  and  respected  by  his  fellow-men  and  had  his  name  handed 
down  a  glorious  inheritance  to  his  posterity. 

In  ancient  times,  when  superstition  enveloped  the  whole  known 
world,  the  Boman  bard  exclaimed — 

"Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori," 

and  every, heart  responded  to  the  ennobling  sentiment  Two  thousand 
years  have  nearly  passed  away  since  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  em- 
pires have  risen,  flourished  and  passed  away,  while  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  have  crumbled  into  dust :  customs  then  prevalent  and  popu- 
lar have  been  abolished  and  a  new  order  of  things  introduced,  but 
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Still  that  sublime  sentiment  remains  unchanged.  There  breathed  not 
a  man  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  republics,  who  was  not  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  their  defense.  At  the  eall  of  his  country  every  one 
came  forward  to  protect  the  state,  and  every  sword  leaped  from  its 
scabbard. 

Yet,  why  should  we  refer  for  examples  to  other  times  and  nations 
long  since  decayed  and  forgotten.  Our  own  country  can  famish  as 
bright  as  ever  shone  upon  the  page  of  history.  Little  more  than 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  she  took  her  scat  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ;  yet  need  we  look  no  elsewhere  for  the  noblest  examples. 
Where  is  the  man  in  whose  bosom  beats  an  American  heart,  whose 
very  soul  doth  not  throb  with  rapture,  and  his  head  bow  with  rever- 
ence, at  the  mention  of  the  sacred  name  of  him,  who  is  styled  "  The 
Father  of  his  Country."  The  war  of  the  revolution  called  for  the 
exertion  of  all,  and  all  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call.  The  stu- 
dent lefl  the  halls  of  learning  and  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  buck- 
led on  his  armor  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country.  The  artisan 
threw  aside  the  implements  of  peace  and  seized  the  weapons  of  war. 
The  farmers 

"  Left  the  plougsbare  in  the  mould, 
Their  flocks  aiid  herds  without  a  fold ; 
The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain, 
The  com  half  garnered  on  the  plain : 
And  mustered  in  their  simple  dress. 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress  ; 
To  right  those  wrongs  come  weal,  come  woe, 
To  perish  or  o'crcome  their  foe." 

While  the  man  of  peace  forgetful  of  his  former  doctrines  and  all  else 
save  his  suffering  country,  put  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  snccess  to  the 
God  of  battles,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  freedom. 

Among  these  patriotic  and  self-denying  men  was  Nathan  Hale,  a 
young  man  of  high  promise  and  extraordinary  talents,  who  had  hat 
just  finished  his  collegiate  course,  when  England  compelled  her  colo- 
nies to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights.  A  true  soldier 
and  a  patriot  he  assumed  during  the  war,  that  side  which  jna- 
tice  showed  to  be  the  right,  and  disregarding  every  other  object 
sought  alone  his  country's  good.  He  entered  the  H^l  ranks,  '*  not 
when  the  newly  risen  sun  of  Independence  had  burst  the  doods  oi 
time,  and  careered  to  its  place  in  the  heavens*"  "  He  came  when 
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darkness  curtaiaeJ  the  hilU,  and  the  tempest  was  abroad  in  its  an- 
ger." His  only  desire  was  to  advance  his  country's  cause,  and  had 
he  sought  for  glory,  though  a  halo  of  glory  now  encircles  his  head,  he 
would  have  turned  his  steps  to  the  British  camp.  But  a  loftier  and 
more  ennobling  purpose  gained  his  attention — the  freedom  of  his 
country.  Regardless  of  all  selfish  considerations,  casting  aside  as  un- 
worthy of  his  regard  all  thoughts  of  personal  danger,  and  ready  to 
lay  down  even  his  life  at  the  call  of  duty,  Hale  pressed  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  high  resolve.  Oh  I  if  his  spirit  oould  be 
permitted  to  revisit  this  earth,  and  witness  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  that  people,  to  obtain  for  whom  the  blessings  they  now  enjoy* 
he  laid  down  his  life,  he  would  shed  such  tears  as  holy  angels  might 
not  grudge  to  weep, — tears  of  pure,  unalloyed  happiness. 

But  we  must  speak  of  that  melancholy  incident,  which  brought  hira 
to  30  untimely  an  end.  Not  long  after  he  joined  the  army,  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  was  fought,  and  it  was  exceedingly  important  that 
Washington  should  become  accjualnted  with  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my. This  service,  as  affairs  then  were,  demanded  a  man  of  no  com- 
mon ability,  and  Washington  for  this  reason  assembled  his  officers  and 
communicated  his  desires  to  them.  Among  the  number  was  Hale, 
who,  after  a  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  determined  to  offer  him- 
self for  this  perilous  undertaking.  In  vain  did  his  friends,  and  even 
Washington  himself,  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise.  To  no  purpose  did  they  point  out  to  him  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  attempt  and  the  result,  if  discovered.  To  all  their 
arguments  his  only  reply  was,  that  "  he  entered  the  army  not  for  hon- 
or, but  for  the  advancement  of  his  country's  cause."  Despite  all 
their  efforts  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  he  crossed  over  the  ene- 
my's lines,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  with  the  desired  informa- 
tion, when  he  was  seized  and  carried  before  the  British  commander. 
The  evidence  against  him  was  conclusive,  and,  little  skilled  in  decep- 
tion or  concealment,  he  confessed  his  intentions  and  was  executed  on 
the  following  morning,  lamenting  with  his  latest  breath  that  **  he  had 
Lut  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country." 

Such  was  the  death  of  Hale,  a  true  and  genuine  Patriot  whose  whole 
conduct,  ever  evincing  his  undoubted  bravery,  was  gloriously  crowned 
by  this,  his  last  act,  rejoicing  as  he  stood  upon  the  scaffi^ld,  that 
**  though  his  death  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  all  his  blooming  expec- 
tations, it  was  his  happy  fortune  to  die  a  martyr  for  his  country  and 
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the  cause  of  freedom."     Dr.  Dvright  speaks  of  him  in  the  following 
expressive  words : 

"  Thus  while  fond  virtue  wished  in  vain  to  save. 
Hale,  bright  and  generoiiSi  found  a  hopeless  grave ; 
With  genius'  living  fire  his  bosom  glowed, 
And  Science  charmed  him  to  her  sweet  abode ; 
In  worth's  fair  path  adventured  (ai. 
The  pride  of  poace,  the  rising  grace  of  war." 

The  fate  of  Andre  has  been  regarded  hy  many  as  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  his.  During  the  war  he  very  naturally  espoused  the  cause 
of  England,  his  native  land.  Bat  while  Hale  fought  to  emancipBte 
his  country  from  the  galling  yoke  of  foreign  bondage,  Andre's  only 
motive  was  the  acquisition  of  fame  and  glory.  Both,  indeed,  assumed 
the  character  of  the  spy,  yet  influenced  hy  reasons,  and  for  ends  how 
entirely  different.  Hale  was  offered  no  reward,  nor  did  he  expect 
any,  while  the  rank  of  an  Adjutant  Greneral  was  the  tempting  prize 
held  out  to  Andre,  as  an  incentive  to  exert  himself  to  carry  on  sac- 
cessfuliy  the  betrayal  of  West  Point,  then  as  now  an  important  for- 
tress. And  though  we  may  shed  tears  of  pity  at  his  early  and  mel- 
ancholy fate,  we  can  not  but  rejoice  at  the  discovery  of  a  plot  wluch, 
if  it  had  been  brought  to  a  prosperous  issue,  would  in  all  human  prob- 
ability have  terminated  the  war. 

We  have  said  before  that  these  two  cases  have  been  con^dered  as 
similar  to  each  other  in  many  respects.  Yet,  how  widely  different 
{he  characters  of  the  individuals  themselves.  Andre  strove  for  glory. 
Hale  for  liberty.  Andre  as  he  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  with  all  the 
fortitude  of  a  mind  exalted  above  the  terrors  of  death,  called  on  those 
around  to  witness  for  him,  that  he  died  as  a  brave  man  should.  The 
dying  words  of  Hale  embodied  a  far  nobler  sentiment.  He,  too^ 
buoyed  above  the  terrors  of  death,  and  pitying  that  '^  green-eyed  mar 
lignity  "  that  could  insult  a  fallen  foe  and  taunt  a  djring  man,  breathed 
those  patriotic  words,  regretting  only  that  ^  he  had  but  one  life  to  lode 
for  his  country,"  and  fell  a  martyr  to  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom. 

In  these  two  incidents  we  cannot  fail  of  remarking  the  di£fereiit 
conduct  of  the  two  nations,  under  like  circumstances.  Hale  was  dis- 
covered one  morning  and  executed  the  next ;  while  Andre  was  allow- 
ed a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  that  unknown  future,  ^from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  e'er  returns.^     Hale  was  was  refused  a  bible^  or 
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even  a  minister  to  attend  upon  bim  during  the  few  remaining  moments 
of  his  life.  Andre  on  the  contrary  was  kindly  treated  and  his  every 
want  supplied.  He  was  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  die  in  that  method 
which  would  have  heen  most  congenial  to  his  feelings  as  a  soKiier,  for 
Washington,  though  he  could  sympathize  in  the  emotions  that  called 
foi*th  such  a  desire,  felt  that  he  couid  not  give  way  to  his  feelings, 
but  must  make  an  example  of  him  to  deter  others  from  peiforming 
the  same  action. 

The  remains  of  Andre  have  been  disinterred  from  their  obscure 
resting-place,  by  the  bounty  of  a  grateful  sovereign,  and  carried  to 
England,  there  to  repose  with  the  illustrious  dead.  A  splended  monu- 
ment marks  the  spot  of  his  repose,  and  tells  the  psisser-by  of  his  virtues 
and  his  deeds.  But  Hale  remains  where  he  ever  has,  and  no  marble 
points  to  his  grave,  and  tells  of  his  early  sacrifice.  Then  let  the  true 
American  revere  the  name  of  liim  who  laid  i'own  his  life  to  obtain  the 
blessings  he  now  enjoys,  and  though  no  monumental  pile  commemo- 
rates his  noble  deeds,  let  his  memory  ever  be  enshrined  in  his  heart, 
and  let  succeedin<T  ages  revere  the  name  of  him,  who  passed  away  in 
the  morning  of  his  Hie,  ere  his  budding  expectations  had  commenced 
to  ripen  to  maturity. 

X.   B. 


REVERENCE  THE  PAST.       ^  .   ^!   CJ^^fLJUu 


Let  lis  reverence  the  past.  Far  down  the  stream  of  time  our 
bark  is  launched  for  the  short  voyage  of  life.  Helpless  at  first,  and 
guided  by  a  friendly  hand,  we  move  carefully  along  the  pebbly  .-bore. 
The  bright  morning  sun  of  our  existence  throws  a  radiance  on  all 
around,  and  we  are  strangers  alike  to  care  and  sorrow. 

But  soon  we  gather  strength  to  ply  the  oar,  and  our  hearts  beat  with 

an  ardent  longing  to  gain  the  open  current  and  enter  at  once  the  gieat 

conflict  of  life.     Yet  our  courage  fails  us  in  the  trial  ;  our   frail   bark 

is  not  able  to  withstand  the  rushing,  iddying  tide ;   our  s;uls  canuol 
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weather  the  fitful  blast,  and  feeble  judgment  holds  the  helm  with  an 
unsteady  hand. 

Yet  the  soul  cannot  rest ;  it  struggles  for  a  more  active  life,  and  as 
it  looks  around  for  assistance, — its  earnest  prayer  for  help  is  answered. 
For  the  spirit  of  the  past  comes,  borne  along  the  stream,  and  offers  to 
be  our  guide  and  teacher.  We  joyfully  listen  to  it5  instructions,  for 
it  shows  us  what  we  are  by  picturing  human  nature  in  its  most  Taried 
forms ;  it  points  to  what  we  should  be  by  numberless  examples  of  the 
wise  and  good,  and  by  the  story  of  their  toil,  their  conflict,  and  their 
subsequent  success,  tells  how  we  are  to  secure  the  prime  object  of  life. 
It  comes,  too,  laden  with  a  rich  experience  in  men  and  things,  for  it 
teaches  the  origin,  the  rise  and  decline  of  nations  and  individuals,  and 
in  the  memory,  the  storehouse  of  the  mind,  it  places  the  material  for 
our  thoughts,  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  in  the  cause  of  truth.  And 
if,  in  the  mean  time,  observation  and  attention  have  been  doing  their 
appropriate  work,  we  have  a  sure  chart  for  the  direction  of  our  course. 
Then  judgment,  too,  grown  strong  by  experience,  holds  the  helm  with 
a  steadier  hand  ;  prudence  more  carefully  trims  the  sails  to  catch  the 
favoring  breeze  ;  hope  kindles  joy  in  bright  anticipation  of  the  future, 
and  we  eagerly  set  forward  to  the  acquirement  of  happiness  and  an 
honorable  fame. 

But  still  the  spirit  of  the  past  goes  wnth  us ;  it  continually  points  to 
worthy  men  and  illustrious  deeds,  exhorting  us  to  admire  and  emu- 
late ;  it  presents  the  black  catalogue  of  human  guilt,  bidding  us  to  pity 
and  abhor,  and  it  makes  tlicse  favors  the  common  heritage  of  all- 
Then  let  the  voyager  down  the  stream  of  life,  as  he  rejoices  to  have 
thus  weathered  the  gales  of  a  changeful  fortune,  as  he  delights  in  the 
favoring  breeze  of  the  present,  as  ho  lie  pes  for  a  propitious  future, 
and  a  name  to  be  honored  among  men,  let  him  look  wiih  heart  felt 
reverence  to  the  past  as  his  teacher,  his  faithful  monitor  and  guide. 

But  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  reverence  the  past. 
For  though  all  visible  memnrials  of  the  mighty  dead  may  have  been 
for  centuries  mingled  with  the  'common  earth,  yet  their  thouglits, 
the  instruments  of  their  noble  work.^,  remain  efficient  now  as  when 
first  originated,  and  wholly  untarnished  by  the  ru>t  of.  time.  And  of 
these  tried  weapons  the  past  invites  the  scholar's  choice.  The  youth 
aspiring  to  the  honors  of  the  state  is  presented  with  the  soul-stirring 
eloquence  of  the  ancients.  As  he  reads,  he  catches  in  imagination, 
the  look,  tone  and  gesture,  until  he  stands  wrapt  in  love  and  adxnini- 
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tion  of  their  transcendent  genius,  and  burns  with  a  patriot  fire  to  em- 
ulate their  iHiis»rious  example.  He  makes  their  thoughts  his  own  ; 
lie  infuses  into  his  own  soul  their  spirit,  and  then  with  giant  power  he 
stands  forth  in  defense  of  the  right,  when  high  handed  injustice  as- 
serts its  illjudfzed  claim,  or  low  intrigue  attempts  to  break  up  the  foun- 
dations of  society.  The  past,  too,  can  attune  his  lyre  to  a  harmony, 
that  through  all  the  jarring  and  di.scord  of  three  thousand  years,  yet 
breathes  its  own  peculiar  force  and  sweetness.  The  philosopher  may 
still  learn  wisdom  in  the  Portico  and  the  Garden,  and  he  who  is  instru- 
mental in  using  the  sword  of  the  spirit  gains  no  small  share  of  his 
skill  in  studying  the  history  of  the  aged  past. 

Let  then  the  scholar  especially  reverence  the  past.  In  so  doing  he 
not  only  pays  due  homage  to  the  illustrious  dead,  but  he  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  his  nature;  for  there  is  a  spirit  within 
telling  him  that  life  is  earnest,  and  urging  him  on  to  the  performance 
of  something  that  shall  ensure  him  a  place  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  future,  that  shall  be  as  a  light  and  a  guide  to  others 
when  his  own  voyage  of  life  may  have  ended.  Let  him  then  pay  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  those  gone  before;  let  him  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  nature ;  let  him  make  the  first,  the  holiest  sacrifice  to  God  for  the 
blessings  of  the  present,  but  freely  offer  the  second  on  the  altar  of  the 
past. 


SONG. 


TvE  been  wandering — I've  been  wandering 

"Where  the  flowers  are  blooming  fair. 
With  their  petals  turned  to  the  sununer  light 

In  the  breath  of  the  perfumed  air, 
"Where  the  wild  birds,  lay  thro'  the  sunny  day, 

Rang  out  from  myrtle  bowers ; — 
Yet  slowly  the  dim  hours  passed  away 

To  my  heart  in  that  Land  of  Flowers ! 


I've  been  wandering — I've  been  wandering 
By  tho  side  of  quiet  streams, 
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Wliose  murmurs  brought  to  my  soul  the  spell 

That  woke  in  my  earliest  dreams, 
And  the  noisy  brawl  of  the  water-fall 

Called  me  once  more  a  boy ; — 
Oh !  the  heart  grows  faint  to  idly  paint 

The  dream  of  a  Tanished  joy ! 


I've  been  wandering — Tve  been  wandering 

In  the  land  of  citron  flowers, 
In  the  Southern  clime,  where  the  moonlight  fallB 

With  a  charm  unknown  to  ours ; 
Where  the  dreamy  spells  of  their  liaimted  dellfl 

Are  Itroke  by  the  Bulbul's  cry, 
And  the  holy  sign  of  the  Southern  Cross 

Gleams  out  on  the  midnight  sky ; 


Yet  I  come  with  a  wakening  heart  once  more, 

Bold  Land  of  the  Northern  Blast ! 
For  my  spirit  pines  in  the  gorgeous  glow, 

And  yearns  for  the  dear  old  Past — 
For  the  dear  old  Past  and  the  dear  old  eyes 

That  glanced  from  the  window  pane. 
For  the  wild  delight  of  the  winter's  night, 

And  my  native  land  again ! 

W.   IL.   B. 


QUEEN 


ELIZABETH.    C  •  ^J>  »^  ^A 


As  the  Panorama  of  the  English  rulers  passes  before  our  mind 
one  of  the  scenes  upon  which  we  look  with  the  most  interest,  and 
one  well  worthy  a  review  is  that  of 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN. 

Nearly  five  centuries  had  intervened  since  that  whole-sale  pui^ng 
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and  blood-letting  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  whicli  gtive  some  iviiulari- 
ty  to  the  national  pul^-^e,  when  the  crown  of  EnglanJ  for  thi-  first 
time,  came  to  a  female  in  the  person  of  Mary,  Sister  of  Edward  VI. 
This  queen  was  a  woman  of  great  accomplishments,  but  unfortunate 
in  her  life  and  unhappy  in  her  conduct, — j>ossessing  few  qualities 
either  estimable  or  amiable ;  every  circumstance  of  iier  character 
taking  a  tincture  from  her  bad  temper  and  narrow  understanding, — 
dividing  the  country  into  factions  by  her  tyranny  and  bigotry,  and 
leaving  it  involved  in  debt ;  when  she  was  forced  to  give  signs  of  mor- 
tality, and  bequeathe  the  kingdom  in  this  bad  condition,  to  her  sister, 
the  Great  Elizabeth, 

As  to  the  nature,  character  and  capabilities  of  that  enigma — woman, 
we  dare  not  hazard  an  opinion  Often  is  she  the  theme  of  extravagant 
panegyric. — not  unfrequently  of  the  vilest  reproach.  Yet  there  are 
to  be  met  with  sometimes  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  power  of  prin- 
ciples in  imparting  elegance  to  the  female  graces — which  are  the  pe- 
culiar attributes  of  woman.  A  character,  so  attractive  in  its  influence 
and  so  beautiful  in  its  effects,  is  composed  of  qualities  quite  opposite 
in  their  nature,  and  difficult  to  analyze.  Surely  it  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  man^  and  when  the  lautel  crowns  the  brow  of  wo- 
man it  may  attract  attention  as  a  brilliant  phenomenon,  but  it  deprives 
her  of  the  power  she  was  formed  to  exert.  May  her  mild  star  ever 
illumine  and  cheer  this  cold  world;  when  that  star  would  shoot  from 
its  sphere,  it  attracts  curiosity  and  wonder,  but  can  never  dazzle. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  render  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  extremely  happy, — the  bloody  persecutions  of  the 
last  reign  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  her  people,  and  the  nation 
was  surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  which  inspired  between  ruler 
and  people  a  mutual  feeling  of  dependence.  The  generation  who  grew 
up  with  Elizabeth  had  lived  amid  scenes  of  cruelty,  persecution  and 
death.  Their  children  had  witnessed  the  successive  horrors  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  their  youth  had  suffered  from  the  fanati- 
cism of  Mary. 

Although  the  queen  detested  the  Puritans,  Elizabeth  and  most  of 
the  nation  were  profestanis,  and  they  were  compelled  to  stand  forth 
as  the  defenders  of  protestantism.  Enemies  were  springing  up  with 
'whom  peace  was  hopeless.  A  popish  princess  was  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  with  a  powerful  ally  ready  to  support  her  pretentions  to 
the  throne  of  England.    On  the  continent  were  allies  whom  England 
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wa-*  forced  to  support,  at  llie  risk  of  a  war  with  the  mightiest  empire 
that  liad  risen  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  And  an  armament  %%'as  pre- 
paring for  the  invasion  of  Britain,  of  an  extent  that  seemed  to  render 
resistance  vain, — by  a  monarch  whose  resources  appeared  inexhaosti* 
ble ;  while  Ireland,  on  the  other  side,  was  in  open  rebellion  and  ready 
to  receive  the  Spanish  fleet  into  her  ports. 

The  greatest  energies  of  the  nation  were  naturally  and  necessarily 
brought  into  vigorous  action,  by  the  great  objects,  interests  and  enter- 
prises which  those  times  of  action  presented.  The  effects  of  the  re- 
ligious reformation,  which  was  so  rapidly  advancing,  roused  the  na- 
tional pulse  of  England  just  enough  to  produce  a  bold  and  free  exer- 
cise of  thought,  without  rousing  the  passions  to  6erce  excitement.  The 
storm  that  burst  with  all  its  fury  upon  the  continent,  wrapping  nations 
in  the  flames  of  civil  war,  prostrating,  withering  and  overwhelming  civil 
institutions  and  marking  its  path  with  desolation,  did  but  exertaheahhy 
influence  in  England.  The  lightning  was  seen  flashing  in  the  distant 
horizon,  the  rolling  thunder  could  be  heard  afar  ofl\  but  the  fury  of  the 
storm  fell  at  a  distance,— the  atmosphere  was  purified,  the  soil  re- 
freshed, and  the  rain-bow  was  glittering  in  the  heavens. 

Thus  successfully  did  Queen  Elizabeth  direct  the  helm  of  State 
through  the  troubled  waters,  though  the  waves  of  political  commo- 
tion ran  high  over  the  civilized  world.  Governing  herself  she  was 
able  to  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  her  subjects.  And  di- 
recting their  united  eflTorts  by  her  wisdom,  her  energy  and  her  prompt- 
ness, the  nation  gathered  a  harvest  of  glory  from  the  impending  ca- 
lamities, that  would  alone  make  her  name  famous  forever.  We  be- 
hold her  extricating  herself  from  embarrassments  that  seemed  endless 
and  turning  them  into  the  means  of  safety,— encouraging  and  supply- 
ing her  allies,  without  exhausting  her  own  resources,  and  at  last 
crushing  the  vast  engines  which  were  put  into  operation  for  her  de- 
struction. 

That  Elizabeth  was  vindictive,  arbitrary  and  cruel  at  time?,  c&nnoC 
be  denied  Her  ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  too,  were  truly  royal  «*» 
the  extreme.  The  earnest  solicitation  of  her  ministers,  and  her  own 
danger  could  alone  induce  her  to  assist  the  Scottish  parliament,  as  their 
spirit  savored  too  much  of  republicanism  to  please  her  ix)yal  highness 
In  her  conduct  to  her  court  ofiicers,  Queen  Elizabeth  sonaetimes 
yielding  to  Elizaheth  the  Queen,  granted  favors  and  showed  partiali- 
ties to  her  favorites  which  were  not  justifiable-     Though  Queen  Elis. 
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abeth  filled  the  throne  with  a  dignity  which  could  not  be  surpassed, 
and  persisted,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  subjects,  in  excluding  all 
human  participation  in  the  lon(^ly  eminence  on  which  she  sluod,  the 
woman  was  coniinually  claiming  the  tribute  of  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion. Here  is  the  source  of  the  unbounded  flattery  which  was  lav- 
ished upon  her,  and  which  appears  at  times  to  have  actually  deceived 
her,  in  spite  of  her  pentitratiou. 

To  this  sentiment  are  owing  nearly  all  the  few  instances  of  disaster 
and  disappointment  which  occurred  during  her  splendid  reign.  The 
case  of  Essex  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  those,  attended  with  the  most 
unhappy  results.  Had  not  the  Queen  been  compelled  to  condemn 
what  the  mistress  forgave,  the  world  would  have  been  spared  the  con- 
summation of  one  of  the  most  mournful  tragedies  in  history,  and.  the 
last  days  of  the  Great  Queen  might  have  been  serene  and  happy,  in- 
stead of  being  tormented  with  anguish. 

E.    p.    B. 


SOURCES  OF  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


The  sources  of  influence  in  the  formation  of  character  are  numer- 
ous ;  to  count  the  subdivisions  'vouid  weary.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  it  is  sufficient  to  comprise  them  all  in  two  general 
classes — Moral  and  Physical  causes. 

To  range  so  large  a  field  hoping  to  gather  from  it  what  would  most 
interest,  would  be  like  searching  in  some  mine  for  the  most  precious 
gem,  while  at  every  tread  gems  of  dazzling  brightness  dim  the  eye. 
The  field  of  nature,  the  world  without,  rich  in  all  that  can  please  or 
interest ;  the  bold  outline  of  its  fair  realm  of  1  ght  and  truth ;  the  in- 
finite variety  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  plain,  ocean  and  sea;  the 
natural  barriers  fixing  the  habitation  of  roan  and  beast;  the  produc- 
tions ot  soil  and  climate  ;  all  these  give  shape  and  character  to  a  dis- 
persed race.  But  aside  from  all  that  may  with  propriety  be  denomina- 
ted physical  causes,  a  moral  element,  permeating  the  great  frame  work 
and  architectural  ornament  of  nature,  addresses  itself  to  the  percept- 
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ive  in  man,  awVvening  into  life  the  moral  qualities  of  the  souL     Bat 
cea<in;5  to  generalize  we  would  illustrate  by  examples. 

Our  first  pjiniut^,  created  with  certain  endowments  each  left  to  exert 
iu  appropn:ite  iriiliience,  an  I  subjt^ct  to  whatever  might  affect  a  moral 
ajjent,  afford  ua  an  exa  nple  of  the  workings  of  these  potent  agencies 
for  good  or  evil.  Disturbed  by  no  tainted  breath,  shocked  by  no  un- 
seemly sight,  the  hidden  being  of  their  spiritual  self  developing  un- 
harmed ;  their  career  of  happiness  was  beautiful  in  prospect-,  yet 
doomed  to  ignominy  and  shame.  Envy  thrusts  her  poi^ned  dart; 
they  fall.  Tlie  charms  of  the  outer  world  lose  their  power,  before  a 
more  mighty  agency.  The  abode  of  loveliness  and  grace  is  exchang- 
ed for  the  rough  world  without.  Blindness  in  part  happene<l  unto 
Lim.  Fleeing  his  maker's  face,  he  lost  the  enchanting  view  of  na- 
ture's works.  To  note  the  varied  workings  of  his  susceptibilitie-s,  or 
mark  his  wanderings  from  the  sunny  retreats  of  his  primitive  abode, 
is  not  our  purpose,  only  ^.o  far  as  to  show  the  fivshioning  hand  of  these 
constant  forces  in  developing  mind  and  determining  destiny. 

Amid  the  elements  of  moral  being  none  occupies  a  more  promi- 
nent place  than  the  religious.  It  is  inwrought  in  his  very  nature,  min- 
gling and  intermin;|rling  amid  all  his  plans,  purposes  and  acts.  Every 
thing  discovers  a  moral  truth ;  on  all  things  are  written  in  legible 
characters  "  the  handiwork  of  supreme  beneficence  and  love."  Each 
tribe  has  its  altar  and  offering ;  every  nation  the  temple  of  its  wor- 
ship. Moral  activity  passes  from  family  to  tribe,  from  tribe  to  na- 
tion, laying  the  foundation  of  national  glory  and  strength.  Thirst  for 
power  impels  to  conquest;  nature's  fair  forms  are  lost  amid  the  rising 
splendor  of  cities,  decked  with  the  gaudy  trappings  of  unsated  desire. 
Physical  force  becomes  the  slave  of  a  more  potent  energy.  The  in- 
tellectual eye  dimmed,  slumbering  ages  pass  on  unheeding  the  cata- 
ract's roar,  or  the  quiet  loveliness  of  a  smiling  world. 

The  time  of  forthcoming  moral  strength  has  arrived.  The  active 
powers  of  man  are  widening  their  influence.  The  world  seems  wak- 
ing from  its  long  dream  of  physical  inactivity.  The  past  has  its  les- 
son, the  present  its  moral.  The  merest  Tyro  in  knowledge  appropri- 
ates to  self-purposes  the  rich  treasures  of  the  past.  The  engines  of 
moral  power  never  worked  with  greater  efficiency.  If  we  glance  at 
the  nations  now  on  the  globe,  enter  the  halls  of  hgislation,  the  ooarts 
of  Princes,  one  truth  will  every  where  impress  us.  •  Though  we 
should  discover  the  dim  outlines  of  physical  force)  we  should  wiih  «»• 
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surance  conclude  that  another  and  more  potent  agencj  gaided  the  af- 
fairs of  state.  Passing  not  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country,  we 
find  abundant  reason  for  astonishment  as  the  endless  variety  of  mental 
agency  passes  in  review. 

What  is  to  be  called  American  mind,  the  constituent  elements  of 
which  have  been  brought  from  distant  climes,  in  its  rude  formation 
presents  one  of  the  grandest  schemes  of  moral  enginery  the  world 
ever  saw.     Already  she  is  well  nigh  mistress  of  the  world :  her  word 
is  law  ;  her  acts  the  rule  of  kingdoms.      Whence  comes  such  com- 
manding influence  ?     Is  it  in  the  bold  outline  of  her  rock-bound 
coasts ;  her  bays,  gulfs  and  majestic  rivers  ?   is  it  in  her  virgin  soil 
teeming  with  the  richest  fruits  of  industrial  labor ;   is  it  in  the  deep 
furrowed  beds  of  her  mineral  store  ?     To  the  above  we  willingly  ac- 
cede much  ;  yet  we  must  give  the  preeminence  to  another  source,  not 
isolated  from,  but  presiding  over  and  shaping  the  accomplishment  of 
the  noblest  purposes, — the  spirit  of  her  institutions,  the  deep  and  im- 
movable foundations  of  the  temple  of  freedom  ;  a  nation  having  but 
one  heart  and  that  gushing  out  the  life  giving  current  of  Saxon  blood. 
But  leaving  our  own  country  to  return  again  to  it,  what  is  the  tes- 
timony of  other  nations  and  countries  ?    What  says  heathendom  ?    is 
it  the  sunny  clime ;  the  balmy  air  sporting  amid  her  towering  forests, 
hung  with  the  richest  fruits,  variegated  with  every  hue  ?  do  these  hold 
the  imagination,  please  the  fancy,  or  inspire  to  noble  deeds  ?     The 
▼ery  supposition  in  view  of  facts  finds  at  once  a  negative  answer.    But 
leaving  the  land  of  shades,  the  abodes  of  misery  and  superstitious  cru- 
elty, what  is  true  of  other  nations  enjoying  the  partial  light  of  civi- 
lization ?    Does  not  the  moral  give  tone  to  public  sentiment?  Of  what 
does  their  bloody  history  testify,  but  of  dumb  obstinacy  and  the  gall- 
ing yoke  of  spiritual  misrule  ?    As  an  instance,  look  at  those  coun- 
tries over  which  Papacy  holds  its  sceptre  of  spiritual  dominion.     Is 
not  the  love  of  the  truly  beautiful  crushed  at  the  very  threshold, 
and  well  nigh  every  noble  aspiration  mystified  by  superstitious  awe 
and  servile  bondage  to  the  false  glare  of  assumed  sanctity  ?    And  all 
tfais  amid  the  grandest  and  most  lovely  of  nature's  works. 

Such  also  may  be  said  of  the  blind  teachings  of  the  Koran,  though 
embodying  other  elements  of  diverse  temper,  still  shadowing  forth  the 
same  great  outlines  of  moral  potency.  Besides,  what  has  given 
France  the  name  of  infidel,  Germany  that  of  blind  rationalism? 
TVliat  has  given  the  home  of  the  Swiss  the  rank  she  now  holds 
24 
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among  the  nations  of  Europe,  darting  down  from  her  ice-clad  peaks 
the  rajs  of  truth  and  liberty?  What  has  clothed  the  Scot  with 
truth's  adamantine  coat,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the  Picts  with 
commanding  swaj,  on  whose  dominion  the  sun  never  sets  ? 

Bat  to  return  home  again.  Why  this  harmony  of  mental  move- 
ment?  Though  faction  disturb  for  a  time,  the  etorm  is  soon  over; 
the  roar  of  the  troubled  waters  ceases,  not  to  be  succeeded  by  a  dead 
calm ;  but  the  rolling  flood  of  a  living  tide-  If  a  foreigner  passing 
amid  the  abodes  of  plenty  and  peace  asks  the  reason  for  all  this,  point 
him  to  the  printed  page  of  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  and  good :  if  he 
push  inquiry  farther,  conduct  him  to  the  fountains  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture sending  out  their  streams  from  every  hiil-side.  Should  he  won- 
der at  the  absence  of  the  oompulsatory  arm  of  law,  lead  him  to  some 
lofty  eminence  of  a  Sabbath  mom  as  ^  the  church  going  bell "  peals 
afar,  calling  a  nation  to  worship.  The  moving  mass  shall  diminish  his 
marvel.  This  done  you  shall  have  shown  him  the  pillars  of  our  na- 
tion's safety,  the  omnipotence  of  moral  power. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SOPHISTS. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FOUBTH  CENTDRT. 

CHAP.  II,  (continued.) 

<<  The  sword  I  Justice  shall  be  done  at  once,"  the  Egyptian  shouted. 

But  the  whole  crowd  dissented,  with  loud  cries,  against  such  a  pTx>f- 
anation  of  the  thresbhold  of  their  sacred  place.  By  general  consent 
the  soldier  was  led  back  into  the  hall,  while  a  consultation  should  be 
held  as  to  his  disposition.  The  Assembly,  seated  and  in  order,  had 
attained  a  stilbess  almost  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  at  first.  The 
prisoner  alone  stood,  with  his  hands  firmly  bound,  by  the  side  of  the 
small  obelisk,  and  in  the  strongest  light  of  the  room.     Whea  fint 
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placed  there,  his  head  was  bent  forward, — his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor, 
and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  one  utterly  dejected.  But  as  the 
consciousness  that  all  ejes  were  upon  him  seemed  to  oome  to  his 
mind,  the  look  of  dejection  was  replaced  by  one  of  defiance,  if  it  had 
not  been  too  calm  to  be  called  by  that  name.  He  rose  to  his  full  stat- 
ure,— the  pale  cheek  was  mantled  with  the  rushing  blood, — his  hands 
clenched  one  another  so  firmly,  that  all  other  restraints  seemed  gone ; 
and  his  bearing  seemed  that  of  one  perfectly  free,  and  holding  him- 
self only  by  his  will,  from  crushing  his  foes  at  once.  He  was  a  noble 
sight.  Masses  of  dark  hair  contrasted  beautifully  with  his  high,  pale 
forehead.  The  eye,  too,  was  dark  and  large, — not  so  lustrous  as  it 
was  clear  and  open.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  was  almost  boyishly 
full,  and  though  no  trace  of  the  heavy  beard,  which  darkened  every 
face  around  him,  was  lefl  on  his  smooth  cheek,  yet  manliness  and 
conrage  were  stamped  on  every  feature  ;  and  his  swifl  glance  around 
the  room  conveyed  an  expression  of  curiosity  rather  than  concern. 
His  throat  was  covered  partly  by  a  jewelled  collar,  which  was  again 
hidden  under  plates  of  mail.  His  breast-plate  shone  brightly  in  the 
lamp-light,  and  a  curiously  devised  ornament  of  gold,  and  studded 
with  gems,  glittered  on  his  breast.  His  arms,  bared  from  below  the 
elbow,  were,  as  we  have  said,  confined  behind  him ;  but  the  muscles 
were  not  rigid,  nor  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  arms  in  the  least 
distorted.  A  purple  sash  crossed  from  his  right  shoulder,  and  sup* 
porting  the  sword-sheath,  completed  all  that  was  peculiar  in  his 
attire. 

The  Egyptian,  seated  in  front  of  him,  seemed  to  regard  the  pris- 
oner with  a  look  of  mingled  triumph  and  wonder.  ^  What  art  thou  ?  ** 
he  demanded,  after  scrutinizing  him  some  time;  ^*and  whatdoest 
thou  here  ?  '* 

The  soldier,  without  turning  his  eye,  or  moving  a  muscle,  remained 
silent. 

^*  Doth  he  not  know  our  tongue  ?  Does  any  one  know  aught  of 
him  ?     How  came  he  here  ?" 

'^  The  slave !"  answered  a  voice  from  the  platform ;  ^  let  him  come 
forward." 

But  the  slave  could  nowhere  be  found.  Fore-seeing  that  an  ex- 
planation would  be  called  for,  he  had  made  his  escape  in  the  general 
confusion. 

^  Doth  any  one  know  aught  of  him  ?  " 
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^  He  must  be  the  Count  Glaucon  of  Antioch/'  responded  one  of  the 
audience.     ''  I  know  that  he  hath  been  in  Tarsus  recently." 

"  What !  the  son  of  yon  hoary  idolater !  Truly,  God  hath  delir- 
ered  him  to  our  hands.  He  must  know  our  language, — he  doth  bat 
play  the  fool  with  us.  How,  sir,  hast  thou  no  message  for  thy  doting 
sire  ?    Wilt  thou  not  call  on  thy  gods  ?  " 

The  soldier,  apparently  unmoved  by  his  taunts,  turned  his  cold 
eye  upon  the  speaker,  and  remained  silent  as  before. 

*'  He  hath  been  taken  a  spy  upon  our  holy  things.  Shall  he  not  die, 
brethren  ?  Our  dungeons  are  deep, — away  with  him  and  let  him  suf- 
fer presently.  Thy  ghost  shall  moan  in  the  ear  of  thy  sire.  Per- 
chance, the  fancy  that  thou  wanderest  on  the  shore  of  the  unburied 
will  soothe  his  declining  days." 

The  maiden,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  started  from  her  seat  and 
came  nearer  :  ^*  Spare  him  I  pray  ye.  Listen.  Ye  ask  me  to  enter 
your  list.  Let  this  youth  depart,  and  I  am  yours  at  once  and  for- 
ever." 

But  ere  any  could  reply,  the  soldier  had  found  voice  to  spum  the 
offer.  ^'He  who  strikes  oif  these  chains  in  furtherance  of  so  foul  a 
bargain  shall  live  to  strike  no  more.  Vain  coward,"  and  he  turned 
his  dark  eye  full  upon  the  Egyptian, — '^  Thou  dost  well  to  taunt  a 
powerless  man.  You  threaten  me  with  death.  I  have  never  faced  it 
so  before  ;  but  I  fear  not  the  path  wherein  all  my  fathers  have  gone. 
And  thinkest  thou  the  senseless  railing  of  aNazarene  can  rouse  aught 
but  the  scorn  of  one  who  knows  Libanius?  My  noble  father!  And 
these  are  they  who  call  thee  dotard !  Ah !  thou  wilt  see  the  glorioos 
days ;  and  thou  knowest  full  well  that  the  brave  and  true  wander  no 
more,  when  once  their  toils  are  done."  His  eye  lit  up  with  new  fire» 
as  lofty  thoughts  rushed  on  his  soul,  and  he  murmured  them  forth. 
*^  Aye,  the  winds  of  heaven  may  wanton  with  my  bones ;  but  I  shall 
meet  thee,  old  man  ; — beyond  the  roll  of  Orcus  there  shall  be  re- 
union. Shall  we  not  see  the  godlike  men  of  yore  ?  Ah  !  they  shall 
drink  no  hemlock, — they  will  know  tyrant's  steel  no  more.  Come  to 
me,  father; — come,  when  the  great  battles 's  won.  Thou  wilt  not 
grieve  for  me  now.  But  when  the  nobler  age  is  thine, — when  ail  tbj 
dreams  of  ancient  grandeur  are  fast  set  and  sure,  then  thou  wilt  think 
of  Glaucon,  and  wilt  haste  to  cheer  him.  With  all  your  fetters  yoa 
are  powerless  over  me.  Ye  cannot  subdue  my  soul.  Am  I  not 
Greek  ?    The  land  of  song  and  story  gave  mj  fathers  birth,— her  sa- 
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ges  tanght  my  childhood,  and  surely  I  have  not  known  her  heroes  in 
Tain ;  let  them  but  own  me  for  a  son  this  once,  and  teach  roe  how  to 
die." 

A  silence  succeeded  his  low,  impassioned  words.  The  young  pres- 
byter, who  had  secured  the  prisoner,  moved  nearer  to  him,  and  gazed 
with  brighter  eye,  upon  his  nobly  calm  face.  Even  the  Egyptian 
seemed  moved. 

"  Thine  were  a  noble  spirit,  could  it  be  but  arightly  guided.  Wilt 
thou  be  one  of  us  and  take  the  maiden  ?  Thou  canst  tell  much,  if  I 
mistake  not,  of  the  purposes  of  yon  apostate." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  soldier's  face.  "Myra!  But  no, — thou 
Gould'st  not  love  a  traitor.  I  could  love  thee  no  longer  myself.  No, 
tempter,  I  am  Greek, — olden  Greek  still." 

*^  Better  traitor  than  doomed  spy, — for  such  thou  art.  Is  it  not  so, 
brethren?" 

None  opposed  the  suggestion ;  and  none  assented  to  it  What  was 
the  precise  hold  on  their  minds,  which  the  stranger  had,  seemed  to  be 
hardly  comprehended  by  the  audience  themselves.  "  Macer,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  thou  hast  meddled  with  these  steel-toys ;  choose  thine  assist- 
ants ;  away  with  him  to  the  eastern  dungeon,  and  see  that  thou  make 
quick  work  and  sure." 

A  stalwart,  low-browed  man  advanced  to  execute  the  commission ; 
the  soldier  met  the  Egyptian  with  the  same  glance  of  calm  defiance, — 
but  as  he  turned  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  maiden,  and  saw  her 
utter  despair,  his  resolution  gave  way.  He  tried  to  speak, — but  ut- 
terance was  denied  him,  and  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  he  signified  to 
his  jailer,  his  wish  to  be  led  from  the  scene.  It  seemed  to  nerve  the 
maiden ;  she  called  to  those  around  her :  ^  Is  there  none  to  help  ? — 
Father?  Ludovic? — then,"  and  she  sprung  to  her  feet,  while  her 
▼oice  gained  almost  the  energy  of  madness, — '<  then  I  renounce  your 
£Euth, — ^we  will  die  together.'^ 

But  a  strong  arm  kept  her  back,  and  the  Briton,  who  had 
been  looking  on  for  some  time,  evidently  much  agitated  by  the  scene, 
«pokeout:  ''Be  not  so  hasty,  brethren, — ^let  him  be  kept  close, — 
there  are  other  times  for  him  to  die.  I  i^ill  be  responsible  for  his 
safety." 

^<  And  by  what  right  dost  thou  interfere  ?"  demanded  the  Egyptian. 
^  Is  this  a  time  for  weakness  or  delay  ?  " 

^  Perhaps  they  who  secured  the  prisoner  might  be  allowed  some 
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small  share  in  his  disposition.  Methinks  our  brother  was  not  so  for- 
ward to  capture  as  he  is  to  condemn." 

"  Fool !  "  returned  the  Egyptian,  "  thou  knowest  not  what  true 
courage  is.  If  I  prefer  not  to  make  a  vain  boast  of  my  shrivelled 
powers,  by  rushing  idly  against  these  men  of  steel,  dost  thou  therefore 
think,  that  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  I  fear  ?  " 

"  Proud  stranger  I  "  replied  the  other,  "  I  own  no  master  here.  I 
Am  a  free  presbyter,  and  shall  exercise  my  own  undoubted  rights. 
Thou  hast  intermeddled  too  much  within  these  last  few  days,  in  mat- 
ters that  have  nought  to  do  with  thy  mission ; — and  what  all  my  breth- 
ren feel,  I  am  not  afraid  openly  to  say." 

A  low  murmur  of  assent  rose  among  the  audience.  The  Egyptian 
glanced  round,  as  if  seeking  Fome  one,  on  whom  he  could  fasten  the 
mutiny  from  his  authority ;  but  every  countenance  was  impassible ; — 
he  stood  a  moment  in  deep  thought, — perhaps  the  reflection  crossed 
his  mind,  that  he  was,  in  truth,  going  too  far,  and  might  endanger  all 
the  influence  he  had  acquired,  by  pressing  his  friends  too  much  on  a 
single  point ;— at  any  rate,  whatever  he  thought,  he  yielded,  with  a 
ready  tact,  to  the  prevailing  sentiment ;  and  the  soldier  was  led  away 
to  his  dungeon,  with  strict  orders,  that  no  injury  should,  for  the  presp 
ent,  be  done  to  him. 

CHAP.  ni. 

A  damp  and  unfurnished  cell, — its  walls  of  rough  stone,  and  cov- 
ered with  moisture,  and  the  floor,  only  hardened  earth,  requires  oar 
presence.  The  only  furniture  was  a  chair  of  heavy  and  strong  ma- 
terial, and  a  small  stand  placed  against  the  wall,  whereon  were  a  lamp 
and  an  open  manuscript.  But  the  appearance  and  characters  of  the 
two  occupants  of  this  noisome  dungeon  were  alone  sufficient  to  give 
interest  to  any  place.  In  the  chair  was  seated  the  soldier, —  a  Count 
of  the  Empire, — ^the  companion  and  favorite  of  Julian,  and  a  welcom- 
ed guest  at  all  the  palaces  of  the  Capital ; — his  head  rested  on  his  left 
hand,  and  his  gaze  mournfully  earnest  upon  the  furrowed  parchments 
before  him.  By  his  side  stood  a  fair  girl  of  some  nineteen  summersr 
her  right  arm  resting  on  the  mailed  breast  of  her  lover,  while  the 
fore  finger  of  her  lef^  hand  traced  down  line  afler  line  of  the  splen- 
didly illuminated  page.  The  lamp-light,  as  it  fell  on  her  ooante- 
nance,  gave  to  each  feature,  distinctness  and  relief;  and  the  face  was 
certainly,  one  well  fitted  to  inspire  a  manly  love.  Her  hair,  dark 
and  rich|  shaded  her  forehead  in  a  simple  bat  graceful  carTe,  and  was 
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carelessly  bound  behind  with  a  gemmed  clasp.  Passion  and  power 
of  deep  feeling  were  reposing  in  the  fnll  lip  and  the  well-rounded 
bust ;  but  the  eye  seemed  to  deny  their  existence,  or  at  least,  declare 
that  the  possessor  was  herself  unconscious  of  the  fire  and  depth  of 
her  own  nature.  It  was  clear,— even  brilliant,  but  softened  in  all  its 
expression,  by  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  blue  veins  beneath  it.  Had 
not  sorrow  or  some  kindred  agency  shaded  the  features,  she  would 
have  seemed  a  creature  of  mere  impulse  and  buoyant  life  ; — but  the 
enthusiasm  and  gayety,  which  were  evidently  natural  to  her,  were 
saddened  now  into  earnestness  and  truth.  She  seemed  engrossed  with 
the  theme  before  her, — her  eye  wandering  only  from  the  page  to  the 
face  of  her  lover,  as  if  watching  the  effect  upon  him.  He  looked  up 
into  her  face  as  he  concluded : — **  It  is  beautiful,  Myra." 

<<  Is  it  not  more,  Glaucon  ?  Is  it  not  true  ?  Doth  it  not  speak  to 
you  as  never  spoke  the  groves  and  altars  of  our  childhood  ?  " 

*'  It  may  be  so,  but  there  is  much  I  do  not  understand.  And  I  love 
not  your  heaven  better  than  my  old  one.  Why  should  I  ?  Did  we 
not  hope  to  roam  forever  beyond  the  dark  river ;  were  there  not ''  many^ 
mansions  "  there,  too  ?  And  was  it  not  the  converse  of  all  the  noble 
and  the  good,  among  gods  or  men  that  gave  it  such  a  charm  ?  And 
what  does  your  heaven  promise,  save  purity  and  bliss  ?  " 

^Ah!  but  the  purity  is  different,  Glaucon.  The  poeta  never 
dreamed  of  it.    It  takes  a  new  nature  to  understand  it,  even." 

^  A  new  nature !  That  is  the  mystery.  Could  you  be  more  pure 
to  me  than  when  I  first  learned  to  love  ?  And  tell  me,  Myra,  can 
mj  nature  be  changed  so  that  you  will  love  me  more,  or  longer  ?  " 

The  maiden  turned  her  eyes  from  his  ardent  gaze,  and  hesitatingly 
murmured:  '<  Not  more,  perhaps,  but — differently.  But  speak  not 
now  of  this,  Glaucon." 

**  And  why  not  now,  Myra  ?  We  may  not  meet  again  this  side 
the  grave ;  and  from  this  gloomy  faith  I  gather,  that  we  shall  never 
meet  beyond.  And  change  after  change  may  pass  over  you, — in  your 
happy  heaven,  you  must  learn  to  hate  your  heathen  friend.  Let  me 
love  you  then,  more,  while  there  is  yet  left  something  of  my  child- 
hood's Myra."  His  voice  was  husky,  and  he  was  evidently,  deeply 
effected. 

Tears  sprung  to  the  maiden's  eyes,  and  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  she 
asked :  ^*  Have  I  deserved  this,  Glaucon  ?  " 

**  Forgive  me,  Myra."     But  could  I  only  know,  that  we  might  yet. 
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meet  on  that  ground  which  is  common  to  both  our  faiths, — the  lore  of 
all  that's  beautiful  and  noble; — I  cannot  bear  to  think,  that  these  new 
teachings  should  alter  jour  whole  nature,  and  make  the  past  eveo,  a 
dream.  It  would  be  so  cheering,  to  know  that  70a  were  UDchanged. 
Your  faith  swallows  up  the  individual,  in  the  mass.  It  opens  joor 
heart  to  the  whole  race,  and  leaves  no  place  where  one  can  beloved 
alone." 

'^  0  !  not  so,  Giaucon.  Would  that  my  heart  were  far  more  open 
to  the  race,  and  yet  the  place  jou  hold  would  be  surer  than  ever.  Think 
you,  that  a  mere  desire  of  making  a  new  proselyte  has  led  me  to  for- 
get my  sex  and  place,  and  seek  this  dungeon,  alone  ?  I  have  teared 
these  cruel  men.  They  may  hasten  your  death.  And  what  hope 
have  I,  save  in  a  better  world  ?  And  what  hope  have  you  in  the  fu- 
ture, save  in  the  faith  I  bring  you  ?  It  is  very  wrong  I  know,— bat 
heaven  itself  seems  lonely  to  me,  without  you.  I  do  not  want  job 
changed, — ^and  yet,  I  do.  How  proud  and  thrilled  I  was,  even  in  my 
wretchedness,  when  you  refused  the  offer  of  yon  dark  man.  I  want 
you  to  learn  the  faith,  for  it  is  true ;  but  I  want  you  to  be  GlauooD, 
still." 

The  soldier  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  small  door  of  ihe  odi 
was  opened,  and  the  face  of  the  man  to  whose  charge  the  prisoner 
had  been  given,  appeared, — "  Flee,  lady,"  he  whispered,  "there  are 
footsteps  on  the  stairs, — a  moment  more  and  you  are  discovered." 

She  gathered  her  robe  around  her, — ^was  locked  for  an  instant  in  the 
embrace  of  the  soldier, — a  whisper  passed  between  them,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  alone,  and  heard  the  heavy  bar  ring,  as  the  jailer 
drove  it  back  to  its  socket.         [to  be  continued.] 

OUR  CORNER.  o(  (/ ^  . 

An  apology  may  be  thought  due  our  subscribeis  for  the  non-appearanoe  fir 
Bo  long  a  time  of  this,  their  **  monthly."  Numbers,  "  reasonable  andsufficie&t^* 
might  be  presented,  but  from  a  long  acquaintance  with  them  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced  they  are  a  shabby  set,  wholly  inadequate  to  fulfill  the  ends  they  are  in* 
tended  to  accomplish,  and  are  therefore  resolutely  determined  to  "  cut  **  then, 
to  atone  for  past  tardiness,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  "isshoe"  of  our  «*  footer" 
numbers. — The  events  of  these  long  weeks  have  been,  probably,  pretty  muck 
of  a  sort  with  those  of  former  vacations  and  winter  terms,  and  need  from  us  at 
farther  notice  than  that  *<  note  of  time  **  we  « take  from  its  loss.'*  The  jojt 
they  have  brought,  the  sorrows  they  have  inflicted  or  soothed,  the  memorifl^ 
they  have  brightened,  the  hopes  they  have  kindled — these  are  for  the  individk 
ual  heart,  and  we  forbear  to  enter  that  sacred  retreat,  and  the  "  even  tenor* 
of  a  college  course  affords  little  to  speak  o^  save  what  the  tongue  of  gossip  la 
ever  before  the  tardy  press  in  blazonhig  to  gaping  matLcs.  So  we  bid  yum  a 
hasty  good-bye. 
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AARON  BURR. 


A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  upon  the  question,  Whether  great  men 
have  been  more  indebted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  thej 
have  lived,  or  to  themselves,  for  greatness  ? —  and,  we  doubt  not,  a 
good  deal  will  continue  to  be  said.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  examples  of 
those,  who  have,  apparently  against  the  greatest  obstacles,  forced  their 
way  to  high  and  enviable  distinction,  by  their  own  genius  and  reso- 
luteness. It  is  not  less  easy  to  lay  the  finger  upon  instances  of  men 
making  no  small  figure  in  history,  who,  to  all  appearance,  have  been 
lifted  up  by  the  force  of  the  times,  and,  almost  irrespectively  of  their 
own  wills,  borne  on  the  summit  of  some  wave  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions in  the  tide  of  human  afiairs,  to  glory  and  renown.  As  individ- 
uals ^x  the  eye  more  intently  on  the  former  or  on  the  latter  cases ; 
and  as  they  feel  within  themselves  a  disposition  to  make  their  way  to 
eminence  in  the  face  and  teeth  of  fortune —  uiam  invenire  aut  facer e^ 
or  passively  to  wait  for  some  propitious  gale  to  waft  them  thither ; 
so  will  they  be  likely  to  lay  the  more  stress  upon  the  agency  of  the 
man  himself  in  the  shaping  of  his  destiny,  or  upon  the  force  and  pres- 
sure of  that  juncture,  in  which  it  is  his  lot  to  live  and  act. 

Doubtless  some  ages  are  more  propitious  to  greatness  than  others. 
While  there  is  a  vast  difierence  among  the  individuals  of  any  one  pe- 
riod as  to  their  natural  endowments,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
intellectual  standard  of  any  particular  age  differs  from  that  of  any 
25 
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other,  imperceptibly  if  at  all.  The  ancients  were  just  aboat  asacote 
as  we,  and  we  just  about  as  acute  as  thej  ;  and  in  those  ages  that  we 
call  dark,  lived  and  studied  as  great  thinkers  as  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  Demosthenes,  did  he  live  in  our  day,  might  adorn  the  list 
of  English  and  American  patriots,  and  our  own  statesman,  had  his  lot 
been  cast  in  the  days  of  Athens,  might  have  thundered  as  noble  Phil- 
ippics, as  the  great  Athenian  himself.  So  the  cloisters  of  the  middle 
ages,  doubtless  buried  many  a  monk,  who,  in  Locke's  day,  might  have 
been  as  acute  a  metaphysician  as  he. 

While,  then,  the  average  of  native  talent  and  capacity  continnes 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  through  dififerent  ages,  we  can  acconnt 
for  the  fact  that  great  men  are  found  in  clusters  about  particnkr 
epochs,  while  in  less  favored  times  centuries  have  rolled  by,  handing 
down  scarce  a  name  to  history,  and  none  to  fame  ;  only  on  Uie  sup- 
position that  now  and  then  there  turns  up  a  juncture  in  the  progress 
and  unfolding  of  the  world's  history,  demanding,  and  peculiarly  fitted 
to  nourish  a  generation  of  great  workers  and  illustrious  men. 

We  place  no  disparagement  on  human  talent.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
sine  quo  nihil  to  all  greatness,  hut,  nevertheless,  is  powerless  alone. 
It  is  talent  applied^  developed  in  its  own  sphere,  coping  witli  events 
adequate  to  itself;  it  is  the  two  together — grandeur  in  the  man,  and 
grandeur  in  the  times,  that  produce  those  prodigies  of  human  great- 
ness we  admire.  He  speaks  unreflectingly,  and  has  learned  little  of 
the  majesty  of  that  silent  but  all-shaping  Providence,  which  bears 
him  on  as  calmly  yet  irresistibly  with  its  tread,  as  the  deep  flood  the 
mote  on  its  bosom ;  who  talks  confidently  of  making  and  shaping  his 
destiny  to  his  own  hand, — be  his  powers  never  so  splendid,  and  his 
purpose  and  ardor  of  soul  never  so  inextinguishable. —  We  read  in 
the  story  of  the  games  of  -^neas,  that  in  the  foot  race,  none  was  so 
swift  of  limb  as  the  generous  and  sturdy  Nisus : — 

PrimuB  abit,  long^que  ante  onmia  corpora  Nisus 
Emicat,  et  ventis  et  fulxoiniB  ocyor  alls : — 

hut  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  noble  youth  to  turn  his  steps  to  a 

part  of  the  course  slippery  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  and  neither 

his  surpassing  agility  nor  the  stoutest  sinew  could  rescue  him  to 

an  ignominious  fall  in  the  dust  and  gore  of  the  plain : — 

Hlc  juvenis,  jam  victor  ovans,  vestigia  presso 

Haud  tentiit  titubata  solo :   sed  pronus  ipso 

Ck)ncidit  immundoque  fimo,  sacroque  craore. 
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So  it  is  with  talent.  It  must  have  a  footing — like  the  philosopher 
of  old,  a  whereon  to  stand —  or  it  will  never  move  the  world. 
If  human  greatness  and  renown  be  worth  the  having  to  the  man  of 
native  power  and  genius,  woe  to  him  whose  lot  falls  in  an  untoward 
time  ;  when  society  is  reposing  under  old  and  established  institutions, 
and  nothing  opens  to  him  but  patient  toil  in  the  thickly-trodden  paths, 
with  the  common  sort  of  plodders  after  the  honors  and  good  things  of 
life  ;  when  originality  is  chained  down  by  the  customs,  which  a  well 
systematized  age  has  imposed  on  itself;  when  there  is  no  movement  on 
the  face  of  the  deep  waters,  no  convulsions  to  sifl  the  men  of  might,  and 
place  them  like  genii  of  the  storm  to  direct  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
wielding  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  or  stilling  them  to  rest.  Then 
may  he  abandon  the  flattering  hope  of  greatness,  which  men  of  no 
more  splendid  powers  than  he  have  attained  in  more  stirring  times, 
and  rest  content  with  the  humbler,  but  not  more  ignoble  portion  of 
usefulness.  In  the  common  walks  of  men,  we  may  believe,  there  not 
infrequently  lives  and  dies  a  man  of  eminent  genius,  and  of  fine- 
strung  soul,  whose  nobler  powers  are  never  developed  by  any  exigence 
or  appreciated  by  the  world, —  like  a  ship,  built  and  manned  to  ride 
triumphantly  over  deep  and  troubled  seas,  and  to  exult  among  the 
billows  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  lying  becalmed  in  shallow  waters, 
and  ignobly  perishing  close  in  to  shore.  Well  is  it  that  the  destinies 
of  men  are  much  hidden  from  them,  while  hope,  that  never  palls,  bids 
them  toil  and  struggle  on. 

These  reflections  on  the  influence  of  an  age  upon  the  development 
of  great  men,  have  been  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of  those 
great  spirits  that  figure  in  the  early  pages  of  our  own  history,  and  in 
whom  center  our  proudest  and  most  hallowed  memories.  The  great 
men  of  the  world  have  been  builders, —  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in 
church,  in  state.  When  old  systems  have  decayed  from  their  own 
weakness,  or  have  fallen  under  the  assaults  of  those  whom  they  have 
misguided  and  abused,  then  oomes  a  generation  to  rear  anew,  amid 
the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  the  old.  These  are  the  men  to  whom  afler 
ages  award  the  highest  meed  of  praise,  honoring  the  hand  that  builds, 
above  that  which  pulls  down,  though  the  work  be  but  imperfect,  and 
destined  soon  again  to  fall.  Our  fathers  were  builders  ;  and  upon 
their  consummate  skill  and  genius,  that  temple  which  they  have  erect- 
ed to  freedom  in  this  our  government,  is  the  best  comment. 
•    These  are  fiuniliar  thoughts,  and  deserve  to  be  much  cherished  by 
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all  who  glory  in  the  name  American.  Yet,  let  us  not  forget,  in  a  too 
blind  admiration  of  the  past,  how  much  those  men  are  indebted  to  the 
part  it  was  their  happy  lot  to  play ;  or  believe,  that  were  the  drama  to 
be  acted  once  more,  there  do  not  slumber  among  our  people,  hearts  as 
true  as  theirs,  and  beating  as  high  with  the  pulses  of  freedom. 
Sound  but  the  note  of  alarm,  aud  there  shall  spring  into  existence 
another —  s'.all  I  say  Washington  ?  Yes,  there  are  many  in  store 
for  America.  A  second  Henry  sball  thrill  our  souls  with  the  tones  of 
*'  liberty — or  death,"  while  from  every  vale  and  hill-side  shall  start  a 
freeman  to  bleed  for  his  country.  Our  sires  were,  indeed,  great  and 
noble  men ;  and  palsied  be  the  tongue  and  blighted  the  band,  that 
speaks  or  sets  down  aught  against  them  ;  but  the  feeling,  however  un- 
defined, that  they  were  mare  than  men,  and  the  apprehension,  how- 
ever vague,  that  with  them  perished  the  spirit  they  bore,  and  that  none 
survive  them  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  republic  may  sanguinely  re- 
pose, are  suited  to  awaken  a  silent  distrust,  and  a  suspicion  of  impend- 
ing dangers,  which  is  both  unfounded  and  pernicious. 

We  now  turn  to  him  whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article ;  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  same  unqualified  piaise, 
yet  finding  something  to  admire.  Burr  played  a  distinguished  part 
among  the  leading  actors  of  his  day,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  bril- 
liant of  them  all ;  yet  his  character  presents  points  of  the  strongest 
contrast  to  theirs,  and  we  turn  from  the  gratitude  that  makes  their 
memories  sacred,  to  the  deep  ignominy  that  has  settled  upon  the  name 
of  Burr,  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  painful  reverse.  Their  stars 
went  down  in  a  mellow  effulgence  of  glory,  and  amid  bursts  of  grief; 
Burr's  sunk  in  a  deep  night  of  misery  and  shame,  and  none  sighed  at 
his  loss,  or  honored  his  tomb. 

Aaron  Burr  was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  man.  Had  he  possess- 
ed a  sound  integrity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
shone  among  the  brightest  lights  of  his  age.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
great  talents,  his  most  bitter  censurers  have  never  presumed  to  call 
in  question.  Glaring  as  his  fauhs  were,  he  displayed  in  them  a  vast 
power.  Washington,  who  detested  his  character  as  a  man,  confess- 
edly feared  his  ability  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  ;  and  Jefferson, 
who  was  indebted  to  Burr  in  a  great  measure  for  his  elevation  to  the 
presidential  chair,  did  not  deem  it  unworthy  of  his  power  afterwards 
to  attempt  to  crush  him. 

Coming  to  manhood  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  with 
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Great  Britain,  and  entt-ring  public  life  at  the  same  time  with  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  im}^o^sible  that  a  man  of  Burr's 
genius  and  ambition  should  not  disiiiiguish  himself.  That  he  only 
intimidated  with  his  great nes.*,  and  failed  to  secure  a  name  among 
the  illustrious  patriots  of  his  day,  we  attribute,  not  to  persecution,  but 
to  himself. 

The  grand  defect  in  Burr's  character,  was  an  entire  lack  of  princi- 
ple. Of  an  elevated  moral  worth,  of  a  noble  and  disinterested 
soul,  as  elements  of  true  greatness,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  idea. 
He  had  none  of  that  self-sacrificing  |  atriotiam,  which  marked  the  men 
of  his  time.  His  religion  was  a  blank  ;  his  moraiity,  a  cunning,  selfish 
expediency.  A  stranger  to  any  high  standard  of  duty,  and  to  all 
true  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  country,  to  guide  liis  feet  in  those 
moments  of  weakness  that  beset  the  steps  of  a  talented  and  aspiring 
man ;  he  was  left  to  the  unhallowed  promptings  of  an  intemperate 
and  unscrupulous  ambition  ;  and  whatever  glory  or  success  his  splendid 
powers  had  gained  for  him  to-day,  his  deep  depravity  was  sure  to 
stain  and  sacrifice  on  the  morrow. 

With  a  restless  and  unprincipled  ambition.  Burr  combined  a  pro- 
found love  of  mystery  and  intrigue.  Scanning  with  great  acuteness 
the  characters  of  other  men,  he  carefully  disguised  himtelf.  He 
never  acted  openly  and  honestly  in  all  his  life.  He  was  everywhere 
the  same  selfish,  crafty,  plotting  man.  Much  of  his  correspondence 
was  conducted  in  cipher.  His  schemes  were  too  dark  and  deep-laid 
to  be  committed  to  paper,  or  entrusted  to  the  conveyance  of  the  mail. 
His  own  family  were  profoundly  in  the  dark  as  to  his  most  common 
movements.  Thus  he  went  through  life,  an  enigma  never  solved  or 
understood.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  honesty^  and  purity  of  other 
men*s  motives,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  conscious  that  the 
world  would  demand  those  qualities  in  him. 

Probably  Burr  was  much  mistaken  in  the  estimate  which  he  placed 
upon  his  power  at  intrigue.  However  base  his  heart  was, — and  doubt- 
less his  real  character  would  have  gained  nothing  by  a  fuller  revela- 
tion,—  he  might  with  much  advantage  have  cultivated  a  more  seeming 
frankness.  By  casting  a  veil  of  such  impenetrable  mystery  around 
his  conduct,  he  barred  himself  from  all  confidence  and  sympathy.  The 
world,  then,  as  always,  loved  to  be  dealt  with  openly ;  and  both  his 
own  age  and  posterity,  would  have  been  more  lenient  to  his  character, 
had  he  been  an  avowed,  rather  than  a  disguised,  villain. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  find  a  more  singular  character  upon  the 
page  of  American  history.  His  deeds  pass  before  us  like  the  figures 
in  a  changing  scene,  but  their  author  is  always  behind  the  curtain. 
We  have  his  letters,  and  a  journal  of  four  years  of  his  life  ;  but  we 
never  get  a  glimpse  at  the  heart  or  motives  of  the  man.  There  was 
but  one  feature  of  himself  that  he  chose  to  reveal,  and  that  was  his 
worst  one.  The  records  of  a  life  of  notorious  dissoluteness  were 
treasured  up  by  him  with  a  most  weak  and  criminal  pride,  with  a 
view  to  give  them  to  the  world  when  he  himself  should  have  been  no 
more  ;  but  luckily  for  him,  and  the  morals  of  the  present  day,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  biographer  where  they  have  perished  without 
a  vestige.  That  a  man,  who  has  left  so  plain  an  impress  of  his  power 
on  all  the  act«  of  his  life,  should  never  have  accomplished  any  deed 
to  win  the  high  admiration  of  posterity,  is  indeed  lamentable  and 
strange. 

Burr  opened  his  career  as  a  soldier.  He  believed  this  to  be  the 
field  for  which  nature  had  eminently  qualified  him,  and  was  most  te- 
nacious of  his  military  character  through  life.  That  he  possessed  mil- 
itary talents  of  a  high  order,  the  most  invidious  criticism  cannot  dis- 
prove. The  indomitable  energy  with  which  he  pressed  through  the 
wilds  of  Maine,  in  the  detachment  of  Arnold,  to  the  scene  of  war  in 
Oanada ;  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Quebec ;  his  courage  and  firm- 
ness in  the  assault,  and  as  he  bore  the  wounded  Montgomery  from 
the  field  ;  the  fact  that  his  distrust  in  the  plan  of  attack  proved  well- 
grounded, —  and  all  this  of  an  individual  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age ; 
add  a  lustre  to  the  name  of  the  youthful  soldier  which  no  injnstioe 
can  diminish.  High  in  the  favor  of  the  whigs,  in  consequence  of 
these  his  first  exploits,  he  was  admitted  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  side 
and  the  family  of  Washington.  In  the  fairest  way  to  adTancement 
and  distinction,  his  restless  ambition  triumphed  over  his  prudence, 
and  his  love  of  dissimulation  over  his  ingenuousness  and  integrity. 
Six  weeks  were  sufiicient  to  destroy  all  the  confidence  which  that 
great  man  had  reposed  in  him,  and  to  create  a  suspicion  and  dislike, 
which  time  served  neither  to  soflen  nor  heal. 

After  an  indifferent  career  in  the  army,  in  which  he  snfiTered  se- 
verely under  the  displeasure  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  full  play  was  not  given  his  talents,  he  left  the  ser- 
vice in  disappointment  and  disgust  The  struggle  which  this  failure 
-x^aused  his  feelings,  was  bitter,  bat  did  not  dishearten  him.  He  believ- 
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ed  that  injustice  had  been  done  him.     The  world  was  still  before  him, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  his  power. 

We  next  know  him  as  a  lawyer.  Those  same  traits,  which  were 
ailerwards  more  fully  displayed  in  his  political  career,  and  which 
were  the  )>revailing  ones  in  his  character,  he  brought  to  the  bar.  It 
was  his  forte  to  surprise  his  opponents  by  some  unsuspected  ambusb. 
The  labor  with  which  he  prepared  his  cases,  was  incredible ;  the  in- 
sidious force  with  which  he  pushed  them  through,  no  ability  could  an- 
ticipate or  resist.  He  had  no  scruples  about  the  justice  of  his  cause,, 
or  the  character  of  his  means  and  agents ;  and  the  latter  no  man 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  apply.  His  resources  were  his  craft,  and 
some  brilliant  stroke  of  management  '<  Now  more  slow,''  he  would 
say  ;  "  never  negotiate  in  a  hurry.  There  is  a  saying,  *  Never  put 
off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.'  This  is  a  maxim  for  slug- 
gards. A  better  reading  of  the  maxim  is,  ^  Never  do  to-day  what 
you  can  as  well  do  to-morrow  ;'  because  something  may  occur  to  make 
you  regret  your  premature  action." 

Aaron  Buit  was  at  the  height  of  his  political  power,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1800.  Never  has  an  election  of  so  much  importance  occur- 
red under  our  constitution,  before  or  since.  The  weakest  links  that 
bound  the  government  together,  were  then  brought  into  the  strain  of 
party  rage  and  animosity,  while  it  became  apparent  for  the  first  time, 
that  there  were  practical  defects  in  the  constitution.  Those  who  trem* 
ble  at  the  imagined  dangers  of  dissolution  in  our  own  time,  may  take 
heart  by  recurring  to  the  history  of  that  day,  when  not  the  mere  in* 
terests  of  sections,  but  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  were  the  ground  of  contest ;  and  may  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  bonds  of  union,  which  then  stood  out  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  may  survive  the  petty  conflicts  of  a  later  day. 

It  has  been  said,  that  had  Burr  attained  to  the  presidency  in  that 
campaign,  he  would  have  left  an  illustrious  name  in  the  line  of  our 
presidents.  It  is  possible  that  he,  who  always  showed  himself  so  un- 
fit to  act  the  part  of  a  subaltern,  might  have  acquitted  himself  with 
honor  as  the  prime.  His  ambition,  which  had  so  long  thirsted  for 
gratification  by  illicit  means,  might  then  have  expended  itself  in 
proper  channels,  and  the  deep  stains  of  his  life  have  been  lost  sight  of 
forever,  under  the  bright  cover  of  his  talents.  But  however  plausible 
such  a  supposition  may  be,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  a  much  more 
hazardous  experiment  to  intrust  the  government  to  his  hands,  than  ta 
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1 1  lose  of  Jetfurson.  Our  count  rj  has  moch  oocasioa  to  be  tbankfal 
lliat  Jefferson,  extrava^^ant  and  danj2:erous  as  were  his  theories,  prov- 
ed in  ihiscriMs  in  our  history,  a  timid  actor;  while  Barr,  whose  prob- 
able course  could  be  but  darklj  guessed  at,  either  from  his  previoas 
policy  or  his  avowed  opinions,  was  always  rash  and  unprlhcipled  in 
action. 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  his  own  age  ;  and  Burr  sunk  to  the  vice- 
presidency,  a  second-rate  man.  His  term  was  spent  in  opposition  to 
that  adminisiration,  which  he  had  done  more  than  any  man  in  Ameri- 
ca to  bring  into  power. 

It  tvas  evident  that  the  day  of  his  political  power  had  then  gone  bj 
forever.  He  had  forfeited  tlie  attachments  of  his  own  party,  while 
he  more  eftccrtually  won  the  hatred  of  the  Federalists,  by  what  they 
deemed  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  their  favorite  leader,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Fairly  driven  from  the  field  of  politics,  nothing  remained 
to  him  but  the  hope  of  desperate  enterprises. 

Burr  had  probably  conceived  his  project  at  the  West,  while  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Upon  this  most  mysterious  incident  in  our  histo- 
ry, little  light  has  ever  been  thrown.  While  his  avowed  object  was 
an  expedition  against  Mexico,  Burr  had  doubtless  intended  thas  to 
raise  an  army,  and  tlien  to  turn  his  force  against  his  country,  and 
make  New  Orleans  the  centre  of  a  new  republic  at  the  west.  What- 
ever his  particular  design  may  have  been,  there  never  was  a  more  ig- 
nominious failure.  The  troops  which  he  had  expected  to  join  him  as 
he  sailed  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
General  Wilkinson,  to  save  himself,  sacrificed  Burr.  He  landed  oa 
the  territory  of  Mississippi  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
to  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  his  country  for  treason.  Al- 
though at  that  famous  trial  at  Richmond,  he  escaped  convictioa  and 
all  further  hazard  of  prosecution,  Aaron  Burr  stepped  out  of  the 
court-room,  a  ruined  man.  The  game  was  fairly  up  for  America, 
and  he  had  failed  to  win.  Any  other  man  had  now  desponded.  But 
he,  whose  lips  never  uttered  a  repining  or  complaining  word  in  all 
his  life,  was  not  to  be  disheartened.  With  the  hope  of  foreign  aid  in 
his  long-cherished  scheme  against  Mexico,  he  sailed  to  England ;  and 
then  comes  the  meanest  act  of  his  life.  The  same  person,  wlio,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  had  taken  up 
arms  on  the  side  of  America,  sought  once  more  to  re-assert  his  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  never  been  forfeited. 
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A  claim  so  preposterous,  onlj  hastened  the  destruction  of  his  hopes. 

Driven  from  the  kingdom,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  Napoleon  and 
France.  But  his  notorious  character  for  intrigue  had  preceded  him, 
and  cut  off  all  prospect  of  success*  Watched  and  hunted  bjr  the 
police,  neglected  and  contemned  by  his  own  countrymen,  he  was  driv- 
en to  penury  and  want.  A  stranger  and  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign 
land,  there  was  one  sole  object  that  drew  him  to  his  native  country. 
Amid  all  his  wanderings,  the  daughter  whom  he  had  educated  to  every 
accomplishment,  and  her  child,  seem  always  to  have  engaged  his  af- 
fections, and  to  have  formed  the  only  tie  that  bound  him  to  his  kind. 

After  trials  and  mortifications  that  cannot  be  told,  he  once  more 
reached  New  York.  But  his  fondest  hopes  were  destined  to  be  crush- 
ed. His  grandson  died  before  he  was  permitted  to  see  him,  while 
the  sad  fate  of  Theodosia  Burr,  while  on  her  voyage  to  him  from 
the  South,  has  never  been  explained.  He  was  thus  left,  an  utterly 
lone  and  isolated  wretch,  while  in  all  that  country  which  he  had 
once  moved  and  attracted  by  his  power,  there  was  not  a  being  to  pity 
or  sympathize  in  his  misfortunes.  Of  all  his  former  hopes  and  pur- 
suits, he  retained  nothing  but  that  notorious  and  abandoned  profligacy 
which  he  had  practiced  all  his  life,  and  which  the  severest  lessons  had 
not  taught  him  to  renounce.  Thus  he  lived  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  doling  out  '*  a  paltry  existence,  by  weaving  the  filmy  cobwebs 
of  the  law." 

Without  a  friend  to  sympathize  in  his  distress,  with  no  kindred 
hand  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  his  restlessness  and  pain,  with  no  affec- 
tionate voice  to  whisper  in  his  dull  ear  the  latest  words  of  kindness 
and  consolation,  and  with  no  hope  to  cheer  him  beyond  the  dark  and 
forbidding  confines  of  the  grave,  he  died,  '*  unpitied  and  unmoum- 
ed,*' — the  miserable  wreck  of  a  splendid  man. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  talented  men  that  Amer- 
ca  has  ever  produced.  Once  he  filled  the  second  ofiice  in  the  gifl  of 
the  people,  while  a  single  ballot  had  raised  him  to  the  first.  He  died 
in  such  disgrace  as  has  been  the  lot  of  no  man  of  so  much  eminence 
in  our  lijstory.  And  while  we  cannot  restrain  our  pity  for  his  hope- 
less fall,  or  withhold  our  admiration  for  a  soul  that  met  its  fate  with- 
out a  groan  or  complaint ;  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  bet- 
ter men  than  he  have  often  escaped  with  a  clearer  fame,  our  better 
judgment  pronounces  the  verdict  of  his  own  age  to  be  just. 

It  hardly  remains  necessary  to  pronounce  on  Burr's  title  to  great- 
26 
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ness.  If  greatness  consist  in  splendid  native  powers,  in  a  profoond 
skill  and  masterj  over  the  minds  of  men,  in  an  habitual  calm 
self-reliance  and  strength  of  soul,  in  an  energy  and  determination  of 
will  which  nothing  can  withstand  or  daunt ;  then  Burr  was  a  great 
man.  But  if  there  be  an  element  of  goodness  in  the  character  of  tbe 
great  man ;  if  his  motives  must  be  enlarged  and  pure,  if  disinterested- 
ness must  prevail  over  selfishness,  and  ingenuousness  and  honestjover 
dissimulation  and  crafl ;  if  the  man  must  be  principled  as  well  &s  tal- 
ented ;  then  one  element  of  greatness  was  totally  wanting  in  him, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken. 

We  close  with  a  single  reflection.  The  retribution  which  Burr  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  his  own  generation,  and  the  opprobrium  that  still 
rests  upon  his  name,  are  an  expression  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
people  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  written  with  terrible  dis- 
tinctness upon  such  a  career,  that  a  man  can  rest  his  reputation  m\h 
his  fellow  men,  only  on  an  honest  integrity  and  a  sound  moral  worth. 
It  will  prove  a  timely  lesson,  and  a  faithful  admonition  to  the  selfish, 
intriguing  politicians  of  every  succeeding  age,  and  to  all  those  whose 
ambition  exceeds  their  principle,  to  remember  the  career  and  the 
last  days  of  Aaron  Burr. 


THE  WIND. 


CoMBST  thou  with  the  same  sound,  sweet  Wind» 

Thou  hadst  in  other  days — 
With  the  same  glad  rush  on  our  heated  brows 

In  the  speed  of  our  wild- wood  plays — 
With  the  same  soft  chime  of  shaken  flowers 

Thro*  the  clear  blue  sunny  air,  , 

With  the  fresh  bright  light  of  the  golden  hours 

On  thy  pinions  pure  and  fifuz  ? 
Comest  thou,  sweet  wind,  as  in  olden  days, 
Haunted  with  dreams  of  that  sunny  dell 
Where  the  cowslip  grows,  and  the  long  grass  waves. 
And  the  leaves  of  the  blue- veined  violets  swell — 
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Where  thro*  each  treasure-freighted  hour 
The  sunshine  pours  its  golden  dower, 
Where  the  cricket  chirps  from  his  leafy  nest, 
To  the  sleepy  hum  of  the  droning  fly, 
And  every  thing  lovely  seems  most  blest 
In  the  heart  of  that  fair  green  dcU  to  Ue — 
Comest  thou  thus,  sweet  wind  ? 


Oh !  com'st  thou  as  in  the  olden  time, 
Haunted  and  steeped  with  a  golden  rime, 
With  a  joyous  breath  thro'  the  garden  bowers. 
Tossing  the  bells  of  the  bright' ning  flowers, 
Bruising  the  grapes  on  the  heavy  vine, 
Swaj-ing  the  sprays  of  the  eglantine. 
Floating  the  leaf  from  the  failing  bough, 
With  a  murmur  half  joyoiis  yet  soft  and  low — 
Comest  thou  thus,  sweet  wind  ? 


Comest  thou  from  the  lonely  dell 
Rifling  the  haunts  of  the  heather-bell. 
Stealing  their  sweets  ere  the  bee  is  up 
To  drain  the  draught  from  each  dewy  cup  ? 
Or  com'st  thou  from  beds  of  the  mountain  rose 
WTiere  brightest  the  firefly  at  evening  glows, 
Where  the  violet  banks  give  a  musk-perfume 
That  tells  of  the  nooks  where  they  sweetest  bloom, 
And  their  petals  are  wet  with  so  pure  a  dew. 
It  mirrors  the  azure  of  twilight  thro' — 
Comest  thou  thus,  sweet  wind } 


Oh  wind,  oh  wind,  why  thus  to  me 
Gentle  and  soft  should  thy  murmurs  be, 
Bearing  the  tone  of  those  child-like  hoiirs 
When  hearts  are  the  fairest  of  opening  flowers, 
And  breathing,  wind,  as  thou  breatliest  now 
A  by- gone  touch  on  my  weary  brow? 
Oh !  it  matters  not  if  from  moor  or  dell 
Thou  throwest  ar-  ^und  me  this  gentle  spell, 
Or  whether  from  valley  or  mountain-height, 
Or  the  fresh  green  haimts  of  our  young  delight, 
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Thou  comest  to  breathe  within  my  breast 

A  cabn  to  its  throDbincrs  of  deep  imxesty 

And  woo  me  back  with  thy  gentle  tone 

To  tlie  days  that  were  bright  with  the  lored  and  gone. 


Thy  voice  has  the  echo  of  laughter  sweet. 

And  I  hear  the  bound  of  their  dancing  feet. 

And  I  see  thro'  mv  dimming  tears,  the  curls 

And  tlie  du.-^ky  eyes  of  fair  young  girls. 

And  hear  each  haunMng  voice  ring  out 

In  the  elfin  peal  of  some  merry  shout; 

And  my  tho'ts  wend  back  to  those  by-gone  days 

Slowly  and  sad  with  a  dim  amaze, 

Grieving  that  time  o'er  my  heart  has  cast 

Too  deeply  the  pre«^ent  to  dream  of  the  past, 

Yet  yeanling  with  love  that  I  deemed  was  stilled. 

For  tlie  perished  hopes  of  a  heart  unfilled. 

Oh !  bring  not  again  to  these  weary  eyes 

The  tears  of  a  sorrow  that  never  dies ; 

But  teach  me  to  chasten  my  spirit  yet 

*Mid  the  softening  shades  of  this  dim  regret, 

Till  the  Present  may  gamer  in  joyous  hours — 

Like  the  Bee  from  his  store-house  of  summer  flowers — 

Sweet  memories  linked  in  a  mellowing  chime 

To  the  loved  and  lost  of  Youth's  glad  prime. 

And  comest  thou  thus  at  mom  or  even. 

Thy  breath  shall  bear  onward  a  prayer  to  heaven. 


THE  DANGER  OF  BEING  WITTY. 


1.^. 


Wit  is  generally  esteemed  a  rare  and  valuable  gift.  The  ancients 
call  wit  and  wisdom  sisters.  The  modern  French  writer  says,  **  le 
comiquey  le  vrai  comique^  rCest  jamais  mecharU,^^  Young  people 
desire  it  for  itself,  the  middle  aged  covet  it  for  its  power,  and  the  old 
strive  to  concentrate  their  wisdom  in  a  pithj  sajing.     It  is  a  chaim 
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in  society,  and  a  light  in  private  life.  It  adds  lu>tre  to  any  char- 
acter, and  a  grace  to  the  highest.  The  witty  person  is  surrounded  by 
an  affectionate  thankfulness,  is  felt  to  bring  an  element  of  geniality 
into  the  dullest  and  most  frigid  circle.  Before  him,  the  brow  relaxes, 
the  smiles  play.  Care  flees  away,  and  lethargy  wakes  up.  A  happy 
warmth  and  glow  run  around  the  circle,  mingling  and  fusing  the  most 
opposite  natures,  into  mellow  and  conscious  sympathy  and  unity. 
Keason  expands  the  soul  of  the  philosopher,  imagination  glorifies 
the  pcet ;  but  wit  glances  and  gleams  on  our  daily  life,  and  ministers 
bountifully  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  possession  for  all  time,  as  well  as  for  the  moment  of  its  ut- 
terance. "Age  cannot  wither  it  nor  custom  stay  its  infinite  variety." 
Like  the  Arabian  scimetar  of  Solomon,  it  is  a  most  powerful  weapon, 
as  well  as  a  charm  and  talisman.  It  can  defend  innocence,  and  re- 
buke folly  and  sin.  It  can  inflict  mortal  wounds  on  error  and  wick- 
edness. It  can  crystalize  about  truth  and  right,  at  once  preserving 
them  and  making  them  more  brilliant.  It  has  great  variety  of  kind 
and  application ;  from  the  most  evanescent  playfulness  to  the  most 
enduring  satire,  from  the  confusion  of  an  Irish  bull  to  the  aimed  and 
purposed  sarcasm  of  a  Junius. 

It  is  linked  with  the  fame  of  a  Fuller  and  a  South,  it  sparkled  in 
the  speeches  of  a  Sheridan  and  Canning.  We  love  it  in  Lamb  and 
Hood,  and  wonder  at  the  infinite  humor  of  Richter.  Voltaire  did  a 
great  work  of  purification  by  its  means,  and  Punch  even  now  wields  it 
with  immense  power  over  a  great  nation.  Phocion,  Socrates,  Luther, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  add  it  as  a  bloom  to  the  severer  graces  of  their 
characters ;  and  Plato,  Pascal,  and  Schleiermacher  were  all  masters  of 
irony.  In  Plato's  Banquet,  Socrates  says  that  it  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  highest  powers,  so  that  a  great  tragic  poet  ought  to 
be  a  great  comic  poet  also,  a  prophecy  which  most  surely  received  its 
fulfillment  in  Shakespeare;  for  no  heart  would  have  been  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  woe  of  a  Lear  and  an  Othello,  if  it  likewise  had 
not  held  the  unquenchable  elasticity  of  Falstaff  and  Midsummer- 
I^ight's  Dream.  A  similar  union  of  the  graver  and  lighter  powers  is 
found  in  Boccacio,  in  Cervantes,  in  Chaucer,  in  Goethe,  in  Tieck  and 
,  Walter  Scott.  We  even  find  a  severe  taunting  irony  in  the  Bible ; 
as  in  Isaiah's  severe  invective  against  idolatry,  and  Elijah's  dealings 
with  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  in  Saint  Paul,— especially  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Corinthians* 
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Yet,  ill  the  face  of  all  this  testimony  to  its  value  and  agreeable- 
ness,  there  are  some  dangers  attending  its  ownership,  which  are 
hardly  estimated  while  its  dazzle  surrounds  us. 

Wit  has  been  defined,  The  power  of  seeing  dilfereDces,  real  or  fan- 
cied, where  others  would  see  resemhlances  only,  and  resemblances 
where  others  would  sec  differences  alone-  It  is  either  made  up  of 
analogy  or  analysis.  That  analogy  may  often  mislead,  is  a  philosoph- 
ical  fact ;  as  well  as  that  analysis  tends  to  hair-.*:  pi  it  ting,  and  prevents 
an  enlarged  apprehension.  An  outward  resemblance  finally  gets  to 
satisfy  the  mere  wit,  where  there  is  a  real  innate  difference;  and  the 
higher  and  nobler  powers  of  the  mind  sleep  unused.  Judgment  is 
not  called  on  to  decide,  nor  reason  to  argue.  The  fancy  triumphs, 
while  imagination  languishes.  No  longer  can  it  kindle  and  glow  in 
poetry,  while  the  n»ind  loses  that  large,  roundabout,  comprehensive 
view  which  is  essential  to  eloquence.  Wit  attends  to  the  details,  re- 
solves the  component  parts,  and  separates  the  pure  white  light  into  va- 
ried and  complementary  colors.  Things  are  no  longer  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  common  laws  of  association,  or  their  natural  relations; 
but  the  startling,  the  unfamiliar,  the  incongruous  are  brought  together. 
A  philosophical  solid  becomes  a  line  or  superficies,  when  it  '^  suffers  a 
sea  change  into  something  rich  and  strange.'^*  The  flame  of  inspira- 
tion in  poetry  must  become  the  crackle  and  momentary  glare  of  a 
friction  match,  in  order  to  be  wit. 

From  its  fascinations,  there  is  a  danger  that  wit  will  be  cultivated 
to  the  neglect  of  other  qualities ; — and  symmetry  of  mental  develop- 
ment is  sacrificed  when  any  one  faculty  of  the  mind  is  exercised  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  faculties,  however  opposite,  should 
grow  up  side  by  side,  and  twine  their  arms  lovingly  together  for  sup- 
port, and  then  the  intellect  will  be  preserved  from  warp  or  error.  The 
habit  of  dealing  merely  with  the  partial,  the  apparent,  the  inoongm- 
ous,  is  an  evil  one.  Philosophy  is  its  antagonist,  but  her  teachings 
are  unheeded.  Poetry  may  charm  never  so  wisely,  but  the  man  who 
has  let  his  wit  run  away  with  him,  walks  in  a  narrow  corridor  with  g*s 
lights  on  each  side  of  him— no  sky  nor  sun  above  him,  no  broad  ex- 
panse of  sea  and  shore,  or  mountain  peak  meets  his  view ;  he  is  a  wil- 
ling, and  yet  unconscious  prisoner 

Wit,  when  cultivated  exclusively,  is  death  to  earnestness  and  grav- 
ity, and,  of  course,  to  enthusiasm  ;  and  here  we  see  a  second  reasoc 
^hy  it  is  a  foe  to  eloquence.    This  brings  us  to  the  woful  change  the 
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desire  of  being  witty  often  works  in  the  moral  nature.  When  wit,  leav- 
ing tilings,  assails  individuals ;  when  prejudice  comes  in  to  color  it, 
and  personal  feeling  to  embitter  it,  a  sad  alteration  comes  over  the 
heart  and  conscience.  The  temper  is  soured,  the  mind  enfeebled, 
light  and  love  are  taken  out  of  life,  and  goodness  and  happiness  flee 
away  together.  There  is  no  longer  capacity  for  honest  and  hearty 
admiration.  The  quick  and  ready  sympathy  ceases  to  flow,  the  sen- 
sibility becomes  palsied  to  the  sense  of  excellence,  and  alive  only  to 
the  ridiculous.  Symmetry  goes  unregarded,  harmony  unloved,  and 
beauty  uncared  for,  while  the  attention  is  caught  and  listened  only  on 
what  is  peculiar.  At  first  the  singularities  and  idiosyncracies,  and 
finally  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  mankind,  become  choice  material  for 
exhibition  and  enjoyment ;  and  what  was  in  the  first  instance  innocent 
sportiveness,  becomes  mocking  derision.  This  unfortunate  perversion 
ruins  all  that  is  noble  and  elevated  in  character,  and  from  looking 
only  at  the  follies  and  vices  of  humanity,  one  becomes  at  once  hope- 
less and  reckless.  Even  in  fine  minds  and  noble  natures,  this  moral 
deterioration  makes  them  like 

**  Those  to  whose  smooth  rubbed  souls  can  cling, 
Nor  form  nor  feeling,  great  nor  small." 

The  sense  of  the  ridiculous  must  die  with  our  earthly  nature.  Wit 
can  hardly  be  one  of  those  faculties  to  be  matured  in  an  after  life, 
where  nothing  but  perfection  can  meet  the  view.  In  training  for  that 
life,  let  even  here,  the  majesty  of  truth,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
virtue,  '^  throned  in  crystal  sphere/'  absorb  our  devotion  and  desire. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  KEPUBLIC  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  instinctive  in  man.  It  is  a  fire  which  many 
waters  cannot  quench,  nor  a  flood  drown.  The  genius  of  liberty  does 
not  count  the  number,  nor  measure  the  strength  of  antagonist  powers ; 
but,  conscious  of  her  own  native  strength  and  holy  origin,  when  her 
rights  are  invaded,  she  rises  in  her  majesty,  and  with  deadly  effect 
hurlfl  the  thunderbolts  of  her  displeasure  against  the  throne  of  despo- 
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tlsm.  Kings  and  Emperors,  attended  by  feudal  k)rds  and  miiitarj 
chiefs  and  mighty  armies,  may  assail  her,  but  she  rids  herself  of 
Ihese  enemies,  as  a  lion  lashes  from  his  sides  a  swarm  of  insects. 
Human  power  and  skill  she  sets  at  defiance ;  for,  as  Hooker  says  of 
the  law,  Her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  her  voice  is  the  harmony 
of  the  world. 

The  paramount  regard  for  true  liberty,  liberty  without  licenlioas- 
ness,  characterized  the  spirit  of  '76,  and  this  fact  furnishes  the  only 
true  commentary  upon  the  history  of  the  American  revolution ;  a  re- 
volution so  marked  in  its  character,  as  to  be  without  a  parallel  on  the 
pages  of  history.  The  same  spirit  diffused  itself  through  our  politi- 
cal and  civil  institutions,  and  imparted  to  them  an  excellence  and  a 
moral  power,  which  not  only  claim  the  highest  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  but  have  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

We  presume  that  all  will  agree,  that  if  these  our  institutions  are 
ever  annihilated,  it  will  be  through  some  delinquency  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  All  that  is  essential  to  their  permanency,  is  in  the  hands 
and  at  the  command  of  the  people  of  these  states, —  and  will  they 
prove  recreant  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  peril,  and  unfaithful  to  the 
high  trust  committed  to  them,  in  the  providence  of  God  ?  Or  will 
they  guard  the  sacred  deposit  with  watchful  care,  having  a  jealous  eye 
to  all  innovations  of  unauthorized  power  upon  their  chartered  rights, 
or  assaults  of  licentiousness  upon  their  virtue  and  patriotism,  and 
timely  and  effectually  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  ?  He  who  wiH 
settle  these  queries,  will  solve  the  problem,  whether  this  republic  is 
destined  to  flourish  with  undimmished  splendor  through  future  ages, 
or  to  go  down  '^  like  a  lonely  bark,  foundering  amidst  darkness  and 
tempest,  without  a  pitying  eye  to  weep  her  fall,  or  a  friendly  hand  to 
record  her  struggle."  Now  what  American  citizen  who  has  any  jast 
conceptions  of  the  value  of  onr  free  institutions,  but  will  contribote 
his  influence  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity  unimpaired  ?  America 
has  no  distinctions  of  rank  to  flatter  our  pride ;  but  the  field  of  virtu- 
ous emulation  is  before  us,  and  those  are  noblemen  who  do^oUe 
deeds.  She  has  no  politico-religious  establishment, —  but  the  cuurch, 
built  as  it  is  upon  an  immovable  foundation,  has  all  the  security  she 
wants  in  our  happy  constitution,  by  which  she  is  permitted  to  speak 
for  herself.  And  though  America  has  no  one  of  her  many  beanti- 
ful  daughters  elevated  upon  the  throne  of  royalty,  yet,  what  is  infi- 
nitely better,  the  American  fair  are  exalted  in  the  scale  of  intellt- 
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genoe,  swaying  a  potent  but  mild  sceptre  over  the  morals  and  taste  of 
the  nation,  issuing  mandates  and  sanctioning  principles  foonded  only 
in  purity  and  justice. 

The  Amerioan  Republic  is  the  first  instance  of  a  popular  govern** 
meni  properly  guarded  and  balanced :  and  the  destinies  of  the  world 
are  suspended  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Humanity  haa 
been  oppressed,  painfully  agitated,  and  anxiously  lookiog  for  relief^ 
for  near  six  thousand  years.  To  u.se  the  language  of  the  great  A^poa* 
tie  upon  another  subject,  **  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaiU 
eth  in  ))ain  together  until  now."  In  the  west,  the  star  of  hope  arises^ 
and  here,  upon  an  ample  field,  and  on  a  broad  scale,  the  question  is  to 
be  decided,  whether  institutions  can  be  maintained,  which  are  buikoa 
the  fundamental  principl**,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equal ;  and  that 
power  to  govern  emanates  from  the  people.  And  here  every  drcum** 
stance  is  favorable  to  complete  success, — isolated  from  the  monarcbioal 
governments  of  Europe,  with  a  vaat  extent  of  territory  aqd  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  at  a  period  in  the  world^s  history  when 
Vulcan  and  Neptune  are  harnessed  to  the  car  of  public  improvements^ 
and  mind  moves  on  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  as  though  the  God 
of  nature  and  of  providence  had  purposely  prepared  the  way  for  the 
grand  experiment.  In  our  late  trials,  the  Argus  of  the  old  world,  with 
his  hundred  eyes,  has  been  looking  on  with  breathless  anxiety.  His 
prophets  have  time  and  again  predicted  the  failure,  and  his  kings  and 
nobles  have  wished,  have  waited,  have  longed  to  see  these  predictions 
fulfilled ;  while  myriads  of  his  miserable  slaves,  have  been  looking 
over  the  Atlantic  with  hope,  stretching  out  the  hand  of  supplication, 
and  beseeching  the  genius  of  liberty  to  fiy  across  the  mighty  waters 
and  knock  ofif  their  chains. 

But  amid  all  this  hoping  and  fearing  and  stir  and  turmoil,  what  do 
I  fancy  ?  I  see  the  spirits  oi  the  mighty  dead  1  patriots  and  states- 
men, who  poured  out  their  blood  in  defense  of  liberty.  These,  form- 
ing a  long  line  of  succession,  from  the  days  of  righteous  Abel  down 
to  the  present  time,  now  leave  their  seats  of  honor  and  bend  their 
course  to  the  western  hemisphere  of  our  earth,  and  forming  a  mighty 
and  glorious  group,  they  hover  over  the  tree  of  liberty.  Here  is  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  there,  that  wonderful  stranger  who  sacri- 
ficed his  private  fortune  and  put  at  hazard  his  life  in  defense  of  Amer- 
ican liberty.  With  what  sympathy,  with  what  solicitude  do  they  in- 
spect the  expanding  foliage  and  gace  upon  the  waving  branches  of  this 
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lovely  tree !  They  see  it  taking  deep  root  in  the  soil  fertilized  by  the 
tears  and  the  blood  of  the  good  and  brave.  They  see  its  trunk  sound 
and  massive,  and  its  top  rising  and  spreading  until  it  casts  its  shadow 
over  the  whole  extent  of  territory  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  here  the  flight 
of  imagination  is  checked,  and  a  class  of  sensible,  living  beings  arrests 
our  attention.  These  wait  the  decision  of  the  grand  question  at 
issue  with  all  the  solicitude  and  hope  that  mortals  cau  endure.  They 
are  the  few  of  the  heroes  of  the  American  revolution,  who  yet  linger 
upon  the  shores  of  time.  Time  and  care  have  effaced  the  beauty  and 
vigor  of  youth,  furrowed  their  faces,  whitened  their  locks,  and  indined 
their  bodies  towards  the  earth,  where  the  great  mass  of  their  compat- 
riots are  silently  reposing,  and  with  whom  they  will  soon  be  associa- 
ted. Language  would  utterly  fail  to  express  the  love  and  veneration 
we  feel  for  them.  They  fought  the  battles  of  liberty,  but  we  enjoy 
the  boon.  To  us  is  the  benefit,  but  upon  their  venerated  heads  be  the 
immortal  honors.  Respected  and  beloved  fathers !  may  your  sun  go 
down  without  a  cloud,  and  may  you  sleep  in  the  grave  with  the  hope 
of  a  life  of  unending  happiness  I 


A  FABLE. 


f.^. 


In  the  pages  of  an  old  divine, 
A  story  one  may  see, 
Of  BaTage  beasts  that  roamed  abroad 
In  forest  and  high  way  free. 


Their  shape  and  their  size,  it  is  not  given. 
Of  color,  there's  nothing  said, 
Whether  large  or  small,  or  many  or  few. 
Or  white  or  brown  or  red. 


Upon  their  shaggy  necks  they  wore 
A  face  of  human  kind ; 
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And  in  their  hearts  they  something  had 
Of  feeling,  Benfiitive  mind. 


But  savage  and  raging  forth  they  went, 
All  firm  and  strong  of  limb, 
And  cruelly  and  powerfully 
They  preyed  upon  their  kin. 


One  of  these  beasts  strayed  out  one  day 
From  the  forest's  dark  retreat : — 
He  did  not  go  to  himt  for  prey, 
But  to  lie  in  the  sunshine  sweet. 


He  came  upon  a  little  lake, — 
Its  waters  were  asleep, — 
And  standing  on  its  &ingid  shore, 
The  beast  began  to  weep. 


He  saw  upon  the  waters  clear 
Himself  in  shadowy  line ; 
So  rough  and  savage  in  his  form« 
With  the  human  face  divine. 


And  sorrow  came  o'er  the  poor  beast's  heart,- 

Por  knowledge  came  to  him. 

That  all  his  life  he  had  preyed  upon 

Hi^  very  kind  and  kin. 


He  traveled  away  to  the  loneliest  shade 
He  could  find  in  the  country  wide. 
And  in  penitent  loneliness  there  he  staid, 
And  suffered,  and  pined,  and  died. 


Ah!  bold  and  terrible  Satirist, 
This  story  comes  home  to  thee  J 
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A  monl  is  hid  in  the  minister's  tale, 
'TVere  well  for  thee  to  see. 


Th<m  preyest  upon  thy  Mow  man. 
Thou  woundest  his  inner  heart ; 
Thou  takest  away  hia  joyous  life 
With  sharp  and  sarage  art. 


Thou  £eede«t  upon  his  very  pangs 
And  playest  with  his  feara, 
A  shadow  falleth  around  thy  path» 
And  'tis  wet  with  human  tears. 


In  the  deepest  shade  of  a  thoughtful  mind 
The  wild  beast  thou  must  slay, 
Renotmce  thiji  waHiare  against  man. 
And  for  pardon  kneel  and  pray. 


A  spirit  of  penitence  so  shall  come. 
Of  largest  charity; 

Thy  heart  shall  be  filled  with  pulses  sweet 
Of  our  oommon  humanity. 


PEN  AND  INK  SKETCHES  FROM  OLD  GALLERIES.  IV. 

HAMLET.       )^ijtMA^  ^c-^t'* 

Therb  are  great  mysteries  in  this  world  of  oars — mjsteries  which 
human  ingenuitj  has  never  been  able  fuUj  to  solve.  Philoscypbj 
has  ever  striven  in  vain  to  disdote  to  us  the  seoret  chain  which  links 
one  mind  to  another,  and  joins  them  in  indissoluble  union ;   bat  the 
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communion  of  spirit  with  spirit  is  still  deep  and  mysterious.  There 
are  mysteries,  too,  in  the  natural  world,  which  have  ever  baffled  our 
highest  efforts,  and  still  remain  the  same  hidden  mysteries.  But  when 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  disclose  these  secrets,  we  impute  it  not  to 
their  imperfection,  but  to  our  own  weakness  and  littleness ;  and  mod- 
estly wait  till  we  are  wiser.  With  the  same  modesty  ought  we  ever 
to  look  upon  the  productions  of  a  superior  mind ;  and  if  there  be 
that  in  them  which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend,  we  ought  willingly 
to  admit  that  it  is  too  wise  for  us,  that  it  has  soared  too  high  for  us  to 
follow,  that  we  can  only  wonder  at  its  power. 

With  something  of  this  spirit  let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  think- 
ing on  the  ^  Tragedy  of  Hamlet ; "  the  strangest  and  most  puzzling, 
and  still  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Shakespeare's  productions ;  for 
though  we  cannot  attempt  to  explain,  we  still  cannot  but  become  great- 
er and  better  for  communion  with  so  good  and  great  a  mind  as  his. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  at  Elsinore,  a  small  town  in  the 
North  of  Denmark.  The  King  of  Denmark  has  just  been  murdered 
by  his  brother  who  has  married  his  sister-in-law,  the  wife  of  the  for- 
mer King,  and  the  mother  of  the  prince  Hamlet  The  ghost  of  the 
King  is  introduced  as  revealing  to  Hamlet  the  secret  of  his  father's 
murder,  and  extracting  from  him  the  most  solemn  vows  of  vengeance. 
Hamlet  is  shown  to  us  as  enamored  of  Ophelia,  the  daughter  of  Pol- 
onius,  and  the  sister  of  Laertes.  He  has  imposed  upon  him  the 
murder  of  the  King,  and  some  parts  of  the  play  are  taken  up  with 
plans  on  his  part  to  effect  the  great  and  now  the  only  object  of  his 
life.  In  one  of  the  scenes,  Hamlet  slays  Polonius.  The  King  sus- 
pecting his  plans,  takes  advantage  of  this  crime,  and  induces  Laertes, 
under  pretence  of  avenging  his  father's  death,  to  plot  with  him  for 
the  murder  of  Hamlet  This  is  finally  effected  ;  and  the  tragical  sto- 
Tj  ends  with  the  death  of  Hamlet  by  the  rapier  of  Laertes,  the  death 
of  Laertes  by  his  own  in  the  hands  of  Hamlet ;  who  ends  his  life 
bj  killing  the  King.  Ophelia,  mad  through  sorrow  for  her  father,  and 
through  undying  love  for  Hamlet,  is  drowned  "  in  the  weeping  brook," 
and  the  Queen  drinks  the  poisoned  cup  prepared  for  her  son.  With 
this  brief  outline  of  the  play  before  us,  we  will  now  discuss  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  characters. 

First,  then,  the  King.  If  there  was  ever  a  grand  and  perfect  ex- 
emplification of  what  a  man  can  do,  when  giffced  with  a  strong  mind, 
«rmed  with  the  subtlest  policj,  with  a  spirit  burning  with  a  wild. 
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wicked,  restless  ambition,  and  a  conscience  ever  goaded  by  the  most 
harrowing  remorse  ;  it  is  given  us  in  the  character  of  the  King.  lie 
fully  personified  a  legion  of  hellish  passions,  and  bis  spirit  was  the 
gloomy  battle-field  of  their  unceasing  warfare  ;  each  ever  oonfiicdDg 
with  the  other  —  neither  conquering,  neither  conquered.  It  re- 
quired an  iron  will  to  withstand,  and  a  thick  veil  of  hypocrisy  to  con- 
ceal that  fierce  conflict.  The  fearful  guilt  of  the  murderer  was  rest- 
ing on  him.  With  his  hand  even  now  dripping  with  his  brother's  blood, 
be  bad  just  plighted  bis  faith  to  that  brother's  wife.  He  holds  the 
fatal  secret  in  silence,  locked  in  his  own  breast,  and  bis  outward  ac- 
tions must  breathe  nothing  of  the  spirit  within.  It  is  a  very  hard 
thing  thus  to  counterfeit  the  daguerreotype  of  the  heart,  and  displaj 
in  action  none  of  the  secret  working  of  the  inner  spirit.  It  is  a  pow- 
er which  few  possess,  and  they  are  always  men  of  strong  mind,  and 
a  giant  will.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  King  possessed  it.  His  dear 
intellect  detected  the  surest  point  of  safety  in  offering  consolation  to 
the  noble,  sorrowing  Hamlet.  He  throws  over  his  shoulders  the  doak 
of  charity,  which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  "  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins."  He  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  strange  emotion — that  amiable 
christian  grace — a  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven !  With 
what  subtle  policy  and  impenetrable  hypocrisy  does  he  feign  a  lauda- 
ble sympathy  for  Hamlet,  and  a  willing  acquiescence  to  the  allotments 
of  Providence ;  when  he  says : — 

"  'Tis  sweet,  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet, 

To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 

But,  YOU  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father  ; 

That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 

In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 

To  do  obsequious  sorrow ;  but  to  persdver 

In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness;  *tis  immanly  grief: 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 

Take  it  to  heart  ?    Fye  !  *tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 

To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  stUl  hath  cried, 

From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 

This  must  be  so.'* 

But  in  real  life,  a  man,  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime,  can  never  drive 
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from  himself  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt.  He  may  darken  the  win- 
dows of  his  soul,  so  that  the  world  cannot  look  in,  and  see  what  is 
there  ;  but  when  he  is  alone,  and  solitude  opens  the  avenues  of  his 
spirit,  the  foul  crime  which  has  festered  in  its  seclusion  is  too  powerful, 
and  conscience  draws  from  his  unwilling  lips  a  bitter  self-condemnation. 
Shakespeare  knew  this  :  and  hence  the  next  we  hear  of  the  King  is  in 
that  memorable  soliloquy  which  contains  more  real  metaphysics  than 
volumes  on  the  "  Structure  of  the  Human  Mind."  It  is  the  sponta- 
neous outburst  of  a  spirit  swayed  by  hope  and  despair,  remorse  and 
temptation. 

There  are  those  in  our  world  who  vainly  pride  themselves  on  their 
righteousness,  but  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  tempted. 
Their  goodness,  if  indeed  they  have  any,  is  all  ne.i?ation  ;  they  were 
born  to  jog  along  with  the  world  as  it  goes,  neither  decidedly  bad  nor 
decidedly  good  ;  but  rather  indifferent,  harmless  men.  But  the  great 
spirits  of  every  age,  men  who  were  born  to  live  and  not  barely  to 
breathe  ;  your  real,  living,  acting  heroes,  are  men  susceptible  of  the 
strongest  and  worst,  as  well  as  the  best  human  passions.  Temptation, 
if  it  grapples  with  them,  grapples  with  death-like  struggles.  If  they 
conquer,  they  are  are  our  leaders  ;  if  they  fall,  they  fall  with  a  crash 
the  world  feels.  Such  a  man  was  the  King ;  and  any  one  who  has 
really  felt  temptation,  knows  how  perfectly  true  to  nature  are  his 
words,  when  he  cries  in  anguish  of  spirit : — 


"  Oh !  my  offense  is  rank,  it  smdls  to  heaven  ! 

Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  gtdlt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  £rst  begin, 
And  both  neglect. 

O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death ! 
O  limed  soul !  that  struggling  to  be  firee. 
Art  more  engaged !  Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and  heart  with  strings  of  steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ;     • 
All  may  be  well!" 


But  all  this  remorse  could  not  wash  away  his  sin ;   crime  and 
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punishment  go  together ;  he  is  slain  by  Hamlet,  and  his  foul  spirit, 
^^  as  damned  and  black  as  hell,'*  has  gone  in  silence  to  meet  its  God. 

It  can  be  urged  against  some  ideal  characters,  that  although  thej 
are  pictures  of  real  life  in  a  different  age,  although  thej  were  made 
to  act^in  certain  scenes  just  as  we  ourselves  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  ;  still,  these  scenes  are  now  changed,  and  hence  the  characters 
cease  to  be  pictures  of  real  life.  This  can  never  be  said  of  Polonios* 
To  the  polite  society  of  the  Nineteenth  centurjjpie  is  no  stranger.  We 
wish  he  was :  we  wish  there  was  less  of  that  heartless,  bridnless  world- 
wisdom  than  there  actually  is.  And  still  his  wisdom  was  not  brain- 
less ;  he  was  one  of  your  *'  men  of  tact,"  by  which  the  world  means 
that  he  was  a  chameleon  character,  one  who  possessed  the  rare  pow- 
er of  adapting  himself  to  every  circumstance  in  which  he  was  thrown. 
His  brain  had  no  original  native  power,  but  was  the  mongrel  offispring 
of  circumstances.  He  had  seen  the  world  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  its 
scenes  :  he  knew  it — ^he  was  thoroughly  permeated  with  its  wisdom 
to  the  exclusion  of  soul  and  conscience.  He  was  in  fall  possession, 
too,  of  that  happy  faculty  of  making  you  believe  that  he  was  nn- 
doubtedly  the  greatest  man  living,  as  well  as  your  own  particular 
friend.  He  had  acquired,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things,  that  artful  policy,  which  is  a  safe  pilot  among  a  lying 
cheating  race.  li  is  a  sad  troth  that,  in  this  deceitihl  world, 
men's  spirits  cannot  frankly  and  sincerely  commingle  their  breath- 
ings ;  that  you  must  suspect  that  your  nearest  friend  may  be  your 
greatest  foe.  But  so  it  is,  and  will  be ;  for^so  long  as  human  nature 
is  totally  corrupt,  so  long  will  it  be  the  practice  of  both  peasant  and 
prince,  to  arm  themselves  with  a  cunning  policy. 

This  policy  Folonius  possessed  :  this  it  is,  which  dictates  his  direc- 
tions to  Reynaldo,  when  he  sends  him  to  Paris  in  search  of  Laertes ; 
this  it  is,  which  marks  all  hb  advice  to  Laertes  himself.  He  says  2 — 

**  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  nnproportionad  thought  his  act    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 

How  different,  but  still  how  natural,  is  his  language  to  Ophelia. 
He  arms  his  son  with  politic  wisdom,  that  he  may  bb  world-wise;  bat 
shuts  his  only  daughter  out  from  all  communion  with  the  world  he 
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knows  too  well :  and  when  she  confidingly  relates  to  him  from  her 
full  heart  the  attentions  of  Hamlet  to  herself,  and  his  '^  tenders  of 
affection,'  he  coldlj  says : — 

'*  Affection  ^  puh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl. 
Do  you  beliere  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  r" 

He  has  not  a  single  spark  of  pure  sentiment ;  for  it  cannot  glow  in 
a  selfish  heart.  He  knows  not  what  it  is  to  love;  for  it  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  his  nature. 

His  intriguing  disposition  discloses  itself  throughout  the  whole  play, 
80  that  we  hecome  heartily  ashamed  of  our  species,  and  are  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Hamlet,  **  He  is  a  foolish,  prating  knave,"  a  ^  wretchedj 
rash,  intruding  fool ;  "  till,  finally,  we  are  not  at  all  troubled,  when  he 
is  luckily  mistaken  for  *^  a  rat,"  and  killed.  It  is  strange  what  a  lit- 
tle gap  his  death  makes  ;  but  it  is  just  so  with  many  of  the  fashion- 
able world  to-day.  They  are  born,  they  live  purely  for  themselves, 
and  presently  they  die.  The  world  cries  out  *^  Dead,  for  a  ducat, 
dead,"  and  rolls  on  as  easily  as  before. 

Ophelia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Shakespeare's  conceptions ; 
beautiful  in  a  perfect,  native  simplicity.  There  is  nothing  in  her 
character,  which  Hamlet  or  any  other  man  would  adore  ;  but  there  is 
something  surpassingly  lovely ;  she  is  so  pure,  so  purely  feminine* 
She  has  been  sedulously  screened  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  guarded 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and  when,  at  last,  she  does  appear, 
she  seems  like  a  pure  spirit  from  a  better  world,  sent  to  breathe  a 
blessing  on  us.  We  naturally  love  her.  Her  love,  too,  for  Hamlet, 
is  all  nature;  it  is  not  the  result  of  circumstances,  nor  can  it  be  reg- 
ulated by  them.  Her  sentiments  are,  in  her  estimation,  too  sacred  to 
become  "  common  property,"  so  that  she  naturally,  freely  and  con- 
stantly loves  only  one.  She  would  never  think  of  pretending  to  love ; 
pure  and  innocent  herself,  she  supposes  that  all  the  world  are  like  her, 
and  she  trusts  alike,  her  father,  her  brother,  and  Hamlet ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  play,  continues  the  confiding,  till  she  becomes  the  in- 
sane Ophelia.  Her  character  is  given  us,  I  think,  as  much  in  the  first 
words  she  utters,  as  in  them  all.  In  reply  to  an  injunction  from  her 
brother  that  she  would  remember  him,  she  says,  '^  Do  you  doubt  that  ?" 
She  wonders  how  any  one  could  doubt  her  constancy  ;  she  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  doubt.    When  Laertes  enjoins  upon  her  <  to  regard 
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the  trifliDgof  Hamlet's  favoc,  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood,'  she  conr 
fidinglj  inquires,  '^  No  more  but  so  P**  It  is  very  hard  for  her  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  trickery  in  the  world  ;  and  when  her  brother  tells 
her  to  be  frugal  of  her  affections^  and  her  confidence,  she  says  :— 


**  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 

As  watchmen  to  my  heart :  But,  good  mj  brother. 

Bo  not,  as  some  nngradons  pastors  do» 

Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  hearen." 


T^h  her,  love  is  not  a  raging  passion  which  cannot  vent  itself  in 
words;  it  is  a  still,  mighty  influence,  which  secretly  masters  her ;  she 
i$  unconscious,  totally  unconscious  of  its  existence.  She  does  not  ar^ 
gue  about  the  expediency  of  a  *^  respectable  match,"  nor  question  the 
profit  of  giving  away  her  heart ;  for  she  is  not  aware  she  has  one, 
till  all  of  a  sudden  she  wakes  up,  and  finds  that  Hamlet  has  it,  and 
somehow  thoughtlessly  expresses  a  wish  that  he  may  be  ^*  restored  U> 
his  wonted  ways  again.''  The  exquisitely  beautiful  traits  in  her  <^r^ 
acter,  are  still  more  beautiful,  since  they  are  shown  to  us  without  her 
consent  If  she  ever  reveals  to  us  any  of  her  secret,  but  deep,  and 
fervent  love,  it  is  unwittingly  done ;  and  we  know  it  comes  right  from 
a  full  heart.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  so  naturally  sympathize  with  her 
in  that  heartfelt  language  :— 


<*  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrawn ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  msst  dqject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honej  of  his  music  rows, 
Now  see  that  noble,  and  most  soyereign  reason, 
like  Bweet  beUs  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form,  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  ecstacy ;  0»  woe  is  me  I 
To  have  seen  what  I  hare  seen,  see  what  I  see !" 


And  hard  indeed  was  her  fortune.  The  beautiful,  the  pure,  the 
holy  Ophelia — ^far  too  pure,  far  too  holy  for  earth — was  never  made 
tp  breathe  the  cold  air  of  a  heartless  world ;  was  never  fitted  to  meet 
the  struggles,  and  bear  the  woes  of  this  our  pilgrimage.  The  t^ider 
flower  is  crushed  :  woe  follows  woe :  sorrow  is  heaped  upon  sorrow : 
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reason  deserta  her  seat:  Ophelia  is  insane!  Afid  as  shenoW  wildly 
sings  some  fragment  of  an  old  ballad,  how  heartfelt  is  onr  unluiimoas 
sorrow ;  we  feel  not  like  talking  about  it ;  we  only  wish  td  torn  away 
and  weep  alone,  for  Ophelia  is  insane. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Hamlet — ^the  spiritualized,  material  Ham- 
let ;  is  it  purely  an  ideal  character,  or  are  his  actions  true  to  nature  ? 
If  it  is  ideal,  it  is  a  splendid  conception ;  if  real,  he  is  a  noble, 
though  unappreciated  man.  To  me  it  seems  a  real  character.  I  be* 
lieye  there  are  many  Hamlets  living  now ;  but  they  are  unpopular 
men.  The  world  does  not  like  them ;  it  cannot  definitely  tell  you 
why,  but  there  is  something  about  them  which  is  inconsistent  with  its 
ideas  of  manhood.  *  They  are  not  practical  men,'  it  says ;  this  is 
its  comprehensive  anathema,  which  forever  closes  the  doors  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathy.  They  are  isolated  beings,  seeming  to  belong  to 
another  sphere,  and  totally  unfitted  for  the  jostling,  busy  scenes  of 
every-day  life.  They  are  too  sensitive,  too  ideal  for  real  men,  in  real 
action.  There  are  a  great  many  su^h  men ;  men  never  made  for 
daily  intercourse  with  their  fellows ;  unsocial  beings,  whose  whole 
communion  with  the  world  is  jarring  and  inharmonious,  displaying  no 
'<  tact — **  no  ability  to  *<  do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do.''  Now  Ham- 
let was  some  such  a  character  as  this.  He  had  too  much  honesty, 
joined  to  a  love  of  seclusion,  to  be  eminently  popular,  or  successful 
now-a-days.  He  was  a  man  of  many  theories,  great  moral  thoughts, 
and  the  keenest  sensibility ;  and  he  joined  to  these  characteristics  a 
will,  which,  though  it  sometimes  wavered,  was  ultimately  invindble. 
He  is  by  nature  perfectly  sincere,  full  of  the  most  touchiiigfilhilbve, 
and  the  purest  sentiment.  With  what  a  striking  ingenuousness  does 
he  assure  his  mother  that,  in  mourning  for  his  father,  he  '  knows  not 
seemsj  and,  pointing  to  his  suits  of  solemn  black,  tell  her : — 


'•These,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actiofis  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  pasaeth  show; 
Theae,  but  the  trappings  and  the  saits  of  woe." 


But  all  this  noble  sentiment  is  too  soon  converted  into  gloomy  mis- 
anthropy. Simple  as  nature  himself,  and  inspired  with  such  high 
ideas  of  love,  he  is  the  first  to  detect  and  hate  the  duplicity,  and  hol- 
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low  faeartlessneM  of  his  mother.  He  thinks  all  women  are  like  his 
mother,  and  all  men  like  Polonius  or  the  King.  He  learns  to  regard 
the  world  as 

"  An  unweeded  garden. 

That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank«  and  gross  in  nature. 

Possess  it  merely." 

Unable  to  be  one  in  such  a  world,  and  anwilling  to  die  and  enter 
the  dark  and  unknown  future,  he  cries  in  bitterness  of  spirit : — 

*<  0,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-sUughter !" 

But  his  better  judgment,  and  his  invincible  will  combine,  and  ext««rt 
from  him  that  unwilling  sentence 

**  But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue !" 

A  man  of  such  vague  and  mysterious  speculations  as  was  Hamlet, 
was  just  the  one  to  meet  a  spirit  from  another  world  ;  he  would  give 
greater  heed  to  such  unearthly  advice  than  a  diiferent  person  ;  and 
hence  we  see  him,  immediately  after  the  interview  between  himself 
and  the  ghost  of  his  father,  swearing  that  he  will  '^  wipe  away  all 
trivial  fond  records  "  from  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  and  revenge  his 
^  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder.  '*  And  now  we  ask,  may  not  this 
fixed  determination  fully  explain  his  subsequent  actions  thronghout 
the  play  ?  It  is  true,  they  are  almost  inexplicable  on  any  gronnd — 
his  cruel  language  to  his  mother,  and  his  harsh  treatment  of  Ophelia. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  never  really  loved  Ophelia;  bat  is 
there  so  great  an  inconsistency,  even  here  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  did  really  and  devotedly  Iqviq  her ;  and  that  it  was  only  his  firm 
resolution  to  regard  all  the  world  a  trifle,  till  he  had  avenged  his  fath- 
er's murder,  that  prevented  that  love  from  showing  Itself  continnallj. 
As  it  is,  it  occasionally  bursts  forth,  and  must  convince  us  that  it  was 
there,  deep  and  fervent.  The  love  he  cherished,  too,  was  just  such  a 
love,  as  just  such  a  man  as  Hamlet,  would  have  felt  towards  just  sudi 
a  woman  as  Ophelia.  To  be  sure,  he  was  a  man  of  great  depth  of 
thought,  and  it  is  true  that  he  found  no  such  corresponding  depth  in 
her ;  but  the  world  had  treated  him  roughly,  and  he  had  learned  to 
value  the  heart  far  more  than  he  did  the  head.     Ophelia   was  all 
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heart,  all  confidence ;  and  as  naturally  as  man's  reason,  weary  and 
worn,  finds  a  home  in  the  bosom  of  faith,  so  naturally  did  the  restless 
intellect  of  Hamlet,  seek  repose  in  the  mild,  warm  heart  of  Ophelia. 
It  has  been  questioned  by  some,  whether  Hamlet's  madness  was 
real  or  feigned.  Might  it  not  have  been  partly  both  ?  He  had  pass* 
ed  through  scenes  sufiicJent  to  dethrone  the  reason  of  any  man  ;  but 
he  still  displays  the  keenest  judgment  in  his  management  of  the  King. 
Polonius  insisted  that  he  was  mad,  and  cited,  as  proof,  the  love  letter 
to  Ophelia:  — 

"  Doubt  thou,  the  stars  are  fire ; 
Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ; 
But  never  doubt,  I  love." 

And  still  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  portfolio  of  many  a  New 
England  maiden  could  not  afford  us  professions  as  strong  and  glowing«> 
and  that,  too,  perhaps  from  some  who  will  read  this ;  and  still  we  are 
not  all  mad  !  If  his  madness  was  real,  it  was  reasonable  ;  if  feigned, 
it  was  faultless. 

But  in  what  did  this  faultlessness  consist  ?  It  consisted  in  its  be- 
ing perfectly  life-like.  This  same  perfection,  too,  is  displayed  in  all 
the  other  characters.  The  remorse  of  the  King ;  the  heartlessness 
of  the  Queen ;  the  subtlety  of  Polonius ;  the  heavenly  purity  of 
Ophelia;  and  the  manly  bearing  of  Hamlet,  are  all  pictured  with  a 
vividness  which  convinces  us  at  once  that  it  is  Shakesperian.  We 
lay  aside  the  play,  as  we  would  turn  from  a  scene  in  real  life,  with 
our  sympathies  enlisted  in  some  one  of  the  characters.  They  were, 
to  be  sure,  only  figments  of  the  author's  imagination ;  but  they  might 
just  as  well  have  been  characters  in  real  life,  living,  breathing,  acting, 
men  and  women.  We  know  it,  and  feel  it,  and  are  sure  that  none  but 
Shakespeare  could  fully  make  them  seem  so.  His  versatile  talent 
mingled  the  joys  and  sorrows ;  the  theory  and  practice ;  the  poetry 
and  prose  of  real  life  in  ideal  character.  He  seems  to  have  been 
many  men  in  one :  a  sort  of  embodiment  of  England's  great  genius* 
68.  She  has  had  her  philosophers,  her  logicians,  and  her  poets  :  but 
she  has  had  a  practical  philosopher,  a  subtle  logician,  and  nature^s 
own  poet  all  in  Shakespeare.  She  may  cherish  with  undying  ardor 
the  memory  of  Bacon,  Burke,  Byron  and  Milton :  but  the  perfect 
practicality  of  Bacon,  the  intricate  reasonings  of  Burke,  the  bound- 
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les!«  imagination  of  Byron,  and  the  moral  sublimity  of  Milton,  all 
center,  and  form  a  part  of  that  monument  before  which  we  all  love 
io  bow — the  mind  of  William  Shakespeare. 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 


We  hold  that  he  who  has  written  a  food  Bditors'  Table,  has  done  ■omething 
for  that  little  community  hi  which  he  lives,  that  ought  not  to  be  fSorgotten. 
'Tis  not  a  treasure  for  to-day  alone,  but  it  shall  cheer  the  hours  of  after  Hfe, 
and  awaken  a  thousand  recollections  of  classmates  and  college  friends,  that 
ahall  make  green  spots  in  oar  declining  years.  We  lire,  fellow  student,  in  a 
world  of  our  own, — one  that  we  do  not  prize  enough,  perhaps,  as  we  huzry 
through  it,  and  one  that  those  without  can  nerer  understand.  Smile,  je  who 
choose,  at  college  foibles,  and  magnify  our  freaks  and  follies  into  sins ;  hut 
where  will  you  find  truer  hearts  and  warmer  friendships?  Who,  then,  shall 
deny  us  a  kindly  word  together  ? 

Last  night  we  got  the  Feb.  No.  of  the  Yale  Literary ;  and  a  godsend  it  waa 
to  us.  We  sat  right  down,  pulled  off  our  coat  and  boots,  and  commeneing  at 
the  last  page,  turned  back  till  we  came  to  the  beginning  of  the  Editors'  Table. 
**Hbbb  we  are,  courteous  Reader !  This  <  getting  out '  a  Yale  Lit.  is  not  what* s 
cracked  up  to  be.  We  can  assure  you,  that  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is 
*  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble'."  (Hye  us  your  hand,  brother  Editor.  Sub- 
atitute  Indio.  for  Ya.lb  Lit.,  and  we'll  swear  to  every  word  of  it.  **  But  the 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  labor  is  in  writing  the  editorial  lueubratkma.^ 
better  still !  We  would  like  to  be  hand  and  glove  with  that  man.  Depeod 
upon  it,  he  has  a  soul  as  is  not  a  gixzard. 

You  may  think,  indulgent  reader,  we  are  getting  over-enthuaiastic :  but 
should  you  ever,  through  the  unmerited  kindness  of  your  dassmates  (like  orazr- 
self),  attain  to  the  office  of  editor,  you  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  a  sympa- 
thizing word  from  *  the  profession.' — ^Our  friend  Magnus  asked  us  to  a  ride  Hiis 
afternoon,  (and  as  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  we  will  state  thai  tiie  a^ 
temoon  is  Wednesday,  and  a  most  glorious  one,  too,)  but  we  resisted  all  theen- 
ticements  of  maple  sugar  and  our  sweet-heart,  (and  wcAoregot  one,)  and  stren- 
uously persisted  in  staying  at  home  to  write  our  Table — quod  vide*  **  Whew ! 
Sticks !"  growled  M.,  "take  an  afternoon  to  write  an  Editors'  Table !  I  eotild 
write  one  in  just  about  two  minutes."  We  wish,  man,  you  had  hold  of  tlia 
pent  We  should  like  to  witness  the  contortions  of  your  expansive  i 
If  the  first  joke  you  attempted  to  perpetrate,  didn't  agitate  your  system 
than  any  fit  of  the  cramp  you  ever  experienced  in  your  life,  we'll  make  a  * 
tament'  of  all  our  old  boots  to  that  colored  man,  fanuliarly  known  by  the  name 
of  Sambo.  (Readers  are  requested  to  take  particular  notice  o{  jokes,)  We  us- 
ed to  entertain  very  much  such  Ideas  ourself;  while  we  were  innocent  of  a&  ex- 
pectations of  our  present  exaltation,  and  consequently  of  all  aspirationa  thcrcfia; 
but  we  have  long  since  abandoned  them.    However,  we  don't  intend  to  des- 
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pair  of  OQXBelf ;  above  all  we  don't  mean  to  let  our  modesty  cramp  our  geniua. 
We  presume  you  have  all  heard  of  that  daring  young  man,  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  asked  a  lusty  specimen  of  yirginity,  if  he  might  **tee  her  hum.** 
The  incident  occurred,  if  we  remember  right,  somewhere  down  onCape  Cod; 
9nd  is  said  to  be  wdl  authenticated.  The  first  half  of  the  walk  passed  in  stiff, 
unbroken  silence.  The  young  man,  seeing  that  things  were  getting  desperate, 
determined  to  break  the  ice — *<  Quite  maonrnf  out  to-night."  **  Yes,  yery,"  and 
both  relapsed  again.  Now  we  hold  this  in  several  respects  to  be  a  model  con- 
Torsation.  It  certainly  combined  brevity  and  truth,— according  to  Whately 
and  St.  Paul,  two  cardinal  virtues.  But  we  beg  to  be  excused  from  being  quite 
so  reserved  in  our  editorial  gossip.  The  burden  of  what  we  say,  shall  be»  per- 
haps, more  like  the  contents  of  the  'notion'  shop  out  West:*- 

<*  Pig-yokes  and  Catechisms, 

Bibles  and  Brandy, 

Baxter's  Dying  thoughts  and  Putty, 

For  sale  by  Caleb  Snooks." 

Or  like  a  voluntary  on  the  College  Organ, — a  succession  of  pretty  good  accords 
(jeneraUy),  but  rather  destitute  of  any  idea  as  a  whole ;  (relatively,  however,  we 
trust  not  quite  so  long);  a  resemblance,  too,  may  be  detected  between  our  at- 
tempts at  wit,  and  the  fimcy  interludes  on  the  above  named  instrument. 

Did  you  ev»  know  so  quiet  a  term  at  old  Amherst  ?  Those  first  six  weeks 
-were  terrible.  The  memory  of  that  dark  rhetorical  room  haunts  us  still.  We- 
believe  that  if  a  man  would  ever  be  justifiable  in  committing  suicide,  it  would  be* 
the  first  week  of  winter  term.  There  is  that  cold  room,  the  walls  sparklin^p 
with  frost,  and  that  water  pail  all  froze  up,  and  that  no  woodpile,  and  those  icy 
riieets, — wah !  it  makes  us  shiver  to  think  of  it.  For  a  man,  however,  who  has 
got  fiurly  seasoned  down  with  misery  and  the  blues,  it  is  a  species  of  not  very  be- 
nevolent amusement,  to  see  the  teachers  come  back.  And  it  must  be  confessed, 
fbr  a  fellow  who  has  been  the  embodiment  of  literature  and  philosophy  for  the 
whole  of  some  hill  town,  who  has  sat  in  the  minister's  pew  all  winter,  and  flirt- 
ed with  the  minister's  daughter,  and  been  the  pet  of  all  tiie  villlage  old  maids^ 
and  the  passion  of  aU  the  village  young  maids,  and  thundered  in  the  village  ly- 
ceum,  and  who  has  just  parted  with  that '  first  class'  of  girls  with  akiss  on  each 
cheek  and  a  tear  in  each  eye, — to  come  baok  and  be  kicked  around  by  a  set.  of 
ruffian  male  wretches,  is  particularly  shocking  to  the  tenderer  sensibilities.  The 
man  who  has  been  the  *  biggest  toad  in  the  puddle,'  qtute  likely  will  have  to 
be  a  very  small  toad.  (In  aU  this,  we  speak  from  experience.  Didn't  we  teach 
four  weeka  and  a  half,  last  vacation  ?)  But  we  have  observed  it  is  particularly 
gaUiag  to  the  feelings  of  the  Freshman,  who  (it  is  a  lamentable  fact)  cuts  just 
as  big  a  figure  out  of  town,  as  the  Senior.  It  takes  several  days  for  him  to  revive 
the  feet  in  his  memory  that  there  are  upper  classes.  There  is  our  friend  Green- 
adab,  who  (they  say)  has  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  up  in.  the  suburbs  of 
Shutesbury—the  fellow  actually  looked  straight  up  at  the  monitor  twice,  the 
first  day,  and  didn't  wink. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  brother  pedagogues  have  gotr^enf^agedl    We 
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believe  this  to  be  the  htsa  mentis  of  schoolmasters.  The  character  of  the  stu- 
dent has  just  enough  of  the  devil  in  it  to  attract  the  sex,  and  before  the  victim 
is  aware  of  it,  he  finds  himself  irretrievably  tied  for  life  to  *  the  flower  *  of  the 
village.  The  poor  fellow  discovers  too  late  that  the  Fair,  whom  he  hadbdieved 
to  be  the  divinest  being  in  existence  as  well  as  the  belle  of  her  own  town,  is  rath- 
er a  cipher  in  more  civilized  society ;  but  its  did,  and  can't  be  undid.  Our  sen- 
ior friends,  we  suppose,  are  most  of  them  hopelessly  yoked ;  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Freshmen,  we  are  going  to  tell  a  yam  we  heard  from  an  alumnus.  When, 
our  Alma  Mater  was  in  her  swaddling  clothes,  and  good  old  Prex  used  to  get 
the  students  together,  and  advise  them  on  keeping  their  faces  clean  and  blocking 
their  boots,  &c.,  he  used  to  touch  now  and  then  on  matrimonials.  •«  My  young 
friends,"  he  would  say,  **  women  is  dangerous.  In  the  lump,  they  are  to  be 
kept  clear  of.  However,  keep  your  eyes  peeled,  and  if  you  come  across  a  virtu- 
ous woman  to  your  taste,  why,  just  blaze  her."  The  force  of  these  remarks  lies 
"  in  the  application  on  *em." 

We  had  contemplated  saying  innumerable  other  flat  things  on  sundry  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  printer  says  there's  room  only  for  a  word  to  our  exchakoes. 

The  Yalb  Lit.  comes  regularly,  and  always  receives  a  right  cordial  welcome. 
The  Nassau  Lit.  Mao.  (Mar.)  is  this  moment  laid  on  our  table.  Pardon  our  in- 
advertence, brothers  of  the  Jeffbbson  Monument  Mag.  (TJniver.  of  Va.)  in 
omitting  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  four  Nos.  of  your  periodica^ — the  last,  the 
Jan.  Among  a  goodly  assortment  of  articles*  we  have  noticed  a  very  just  Re- 
view of  **  Washington  and  his  Generals,"  by  that  most  execrable  jackanapes  oC 
a  writer,  Geo.  Lippard.  We  return  our  thanks  to  the  **  Ch&istiax  RBonrBB," 
for  exchanging  with  us.  Although  we  differ  from  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
editors,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best  conducted  religious  sheet  in  New  England, 
The  **  HoMB  Journal,"  will  be  pleased  to  accept  a  like  tribute  of  thanks.  The 
**  Greenfield  Demockat,"  is  a  sweet  morsel  to  the  political  appetite  of  our 
brother  Cassius.  It  is  down  with  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  Democrats  foe 
their  defection  from  **  the  coalition  " — and  that  reminds  us  of  a  story  we  beard 
the  other  day.  Some  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  laws  were  diflTerent  from 
those  we  live  under,  a  couple  of  scamps  were  likely  to  get  into  difficulty  with 
the  government,  in  consequence  of  a  propensity  to  thieve,  which  they  in 
company  had  indulged  to  excess.  One  of  them  turned  States'  evidence  against 
the  other,  who  was  accordingly  tied  up  to  the  post  in  the  public  square,  and 
whipped.  The  fellow  bore  it  with  a  good  deal  of  fortitude.  When  he  had  re- 
ceived the  fiill  penalty  of  the  law,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  a  sound 
bone  or  two  left  in  his  skin, — **  Warl !"  said  he,  **  that's  just  right !  Any  maa 
that'll  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  rascal  as  that  was,  owyht  to  be  wMifpedf* 
Free  Soil  and  Democracy,  help  yourselves !  Several  Nos.  of  *'  Tkb  Coixb&iav  ** 
(Wash.  Coll.  Pa.,)  have  been  received.  It  is  conducted  in  part  by  themeaibets 
of  some  Female  Sem.,  who  write  decidedly  the  most  sensible  pieces. 

Our  limits  forbade  our  publishing  one  or  two  pieces  of  poetry  which  waa 
very  kindly  handed  us. 

The  sickness  of  the  printer  must  excuse  our  late  appearance. 
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Vol.  hi.  march  1851.  No.  8 


THE  CHARACTER  AND  TIMES  OP  CHARLES  V- 


Thb  age  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  when  we  conaider  the  illua- 
trioos  men,  the  vast  schemes  of  ambition  and  reTolution,  and  the  greai 
events  of  which  it  was  the  era»  appears  one  of  the  most  impcfftant  and 
interesting  in  the  whole  history  of  Uie  past.  Heaven  had  in  mercy  swept 
away  t^  doads  which  through  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages  had 
covered  the  world  in  ignorance  and  gloom.  Then  the  fine  arts,  as  if 
with  one  impulse,  resumed  all  the  pristine  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  days  of  Pericles,  and  in  t)ie  works  of  Leonardo  De  Yiad,  of  An- 
gelo  and  of  Raphael,  were  developed  some  of  the  most  beautifal  and 
most  sublime  conceptions  of  the  human  intellect.  Then  Luther  raked 
from  amid  the  embers  of  a  forgotten  revelation,  living  coals  which  kin- 
dled again  the  altars  of  God;  religion  threw  aside  its  robes  of  pride  and 
power,  returned  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  in  the  strength  of 
knowledge  and  truth  began  anew  the  reformation  of  the  world » 
whilst  ignorance  and  superstition  and  falsehood  trembled  on  their  very 
throne,  for  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  an  unknown  hand  had  traced 
the  words  of  prophetic  doom.  Then,  too,  a  new  world  was  disoover. 
ed,  and  the  star  of  empire  which  now  pauses  on  the  brow  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, began  its  westward  journey. 

We  would  not  be  thought  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the 

•  aizteenth  century.    But  though  modern  historians  of  most  extensive 

and  philosophical  research,  have  not  assigned  to  it  the  same  pre- 
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emiDence  with  earlier  writers,  still  it  was  an  age  filled  with  events 
and  characters  of  the  deepest  interest :  an  age  in  which  the  most  in- 
congruous elements,  the  most  contradictory  opinions  were  strangely 
blended.     As  when   some  vast  landscape  grotesqaelj  distorted  by 
dim  moonlight  struggles  to  reveal  itself  in  the  gray  dawn,  so  the  fea- 
tures of  a  new  era,  in  the  dawning  sunlight  of  knowledge  were 
strangely  mingled  with  the  statelj  feudalism  and  Gothic  grandeur  of 
the  past,  over  which  chivalry  still  threw  a  fading  lustre.     In  Italy  the 
successors  of  St  Peter  had  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  their  power. 
They  had  murdered  the  righteous,  the  halls  of  their  Inquisition  hsd 
drank  up  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;    they  sold  indulgences,  and  tem- 
ples built  with  this  price  of  sin,  were  dedicated  to  the  Most  High. 
The  sword  of  retributive  justice  had  slept  long,  but  the  sins  of  Borne 
bad  reached  to  Heaven ;  and  though  her  priests  had  sought  so  care- 
fully to  conceal  the  Bible  and  the  knowledge  treasured  up  in  past 
ages,  and  to  forge,  amid  the  general  ignorance,  fetters  spiritual  and 
temporal  for  the  world,  they  sought  in  vain.      For  in  Germany  there 
sprang  up  a  religion  more  pure  than  any  since  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  in  the  general  search  afler  truth  were  developed  the  char- 
acters of  such  men  as  Luther,  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Calvin 
and  many  more  Christians  and  scholars  worthy  of  any  age. 

But  though  the  Reformation  was  the  great  event  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  other  scenes  which  have  given  it  so  deep  an  inter- 
est to  every  mind.     In  the  pages  of  history  there  can  scarcely  be 
found  an  account  of  events  more  exciting  or  more  romantic  than  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  while  the  character  of  such  a  king  as 
Francis  I.,  and  of  such  men  as  Bayard,  the  Bourbons,  the  Montmo- 
rences  and  the  Des  Foix  have  made  those  last  days  of  chivalry  dear 
to  every  lover  of  romance.     To  this,  the  secret  work  of  the  assassin's 
dagger  and  poisoned  bowl,  the  flames  of  the  Auto  de  Fe,  and  all  the 
terrors  of  religious  and  civil  war,  have  added  a  darker  interest,  while 
the  oppressions  of  the  rich,  the  poverty  and  ignorance  and  sufferings 
of  the  poor  have  stained  the  gilded  panorama.      It  was  an  age  of 
great  men,  and  among  them  Charles  V.  stood  first  in  the  dignity  and 
influence  of  his  station,  if  not  in  talent  and  ability.      Bom  an  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  the  good  fortune  which  scarcely  ever  forsook  him 
during  the  whole  of  his  eventful  career,  in  one  hour,  gave  his  rival 
Francis  of  France,  the  greatest  defeat  of  his  life,  and  added  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  Charles,  the  German  Empire. 
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Thus  made  at  once  by  the  most  lavish  gifts  of  fortune,  a  king  and 
an  emperor,  and  occupjing  the  most  illustrious  station  in  Europe,  he 
can  never  merit  the  praise  which  belongs  to  those  who  have  risen  by 
their  own  innate  power,  like  Napoleon  and  Cromwell ;  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  holy  enthusiasm,  the  unbending  integrity,  the  greatness  of 
goodness  which  characterized  the  Protector  of  England,  nor  had  he  a 
mind  impetuous  and  almost  divinely  gifted  like  Napoleon ;  but  a  man 
hard,  compact  and  sinuous,  he  thought  no  obstacle  insurmountable, 
no  difficulty  so  great  that  patience  and  perseverance  might  not  over- 
come it.  While  the  plains  of  France  were  glittering  with  gorgeous 
pageants,  and  tents  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  Francis  had  collected  round 
him  all  the  beauty  and  wit  and  chivalry  of  his  kingdom,  and  sought 
amid  the  splendid  dissipation  of  his  court,  to  revive  the  days  of  Char- 
lemagne, Charles  worshipped  only  at  the  shrine  of  power.  To  ac- 
quire this  was  his  all*absorbing  passion ;  for  this  he  devised  those 
vast  projects,  which  during  a  long  reign  convulsed  Europe.  The 
same  all-powerful  motive  governed  him  in  war  and  in  peace,  whether 
he  supported  the  Protestants  or  persecuted  them,  whether  he  sacked 
the  Eternal  City  and  imprisoned  the  Pope,  or  denounced  Francis  as 
an  apostate  from  Rome,  and  planted  in  Infidel  lands  the  banner  of 
the  triple  crown.  He  had  bent  his  eye  on  that  great  goal  of  ambi- 
tion, universal  empire,  and  with  a  firm  step,  an  unwearying  energy, 
he  pursued  his  devious  path. 

By  nature  of  a  cold,  haughty,  intractable,  self-confident  disposition, 
he  also  possessed  a  profound  judgment  and  an  unfailing  penetration. 
He  was  cautious  and  crafly ,  slow  to  decide,  but  in  the  end  inflexible ; 
and  the  prudence  and  perseverance  with  which  he  carried  out  his 
plans,  was  only  equalled  by  the  sagacity  with  which  he  had  devised 
them.  With  all  this,  Charles  had  no  true  greatness  of  soul.  The 
generous  and  heroic  deeds  of  other  men  aroused  no  kindred  emotions 
in  him ;  they  glanced  like  an  arrow  from  his  steel-clad  breast.  The 
greatest  obligations  excited  no  gratitude  in  that  cold  heart,  but  passed, 
like  a  ship  over  the  sea,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  He  saw  with  ill- 
concealed  satisfaction,  the  unfortunate  Francis  a  prisoner  in  his  capi- 
tal ;  and  he  condemned  to  death  the  man  whose  almost  unparalleled 
magnanimity,  had  placed  on  his  head  an  imperial  crown. 

The  self-confidence  of  Charles  was  most  presumptuous.  He  thought 
to  rule  the  world  and  tear  by  violence  from  mankind  even  the  rights 
they  hold  most  sacred.    But  when  the  vast  fabric  of  tyranny  he  had 
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been  to  long  erecting  in  Grermany,  cmmbled  before  hit  ejes,  and  an 
incurable  diieaae  lortared  hia  body,  CTCn  the  iron  apirit  of  Charles 
gave  way.  Then  bf  the  most  remarkable  act  of  his  life,  he  ahowed 
in  a  atriking  manner  the  acoteneas  of  hia  intellect,  and  the  atrength  of 
hia  judgment ;  preferring  to  reaign  a  aceptre  which  he  could  no  longer 
wield  with  hia  former  ability. 

A  certain  Pirate  captain  when  he  aaw  the  gallant  ahip  which  he 
had  commanded  ao  long  and  ao  daringly,  abont  to  be  daahed  in  pieces 
on  the  rocke,  while  ahe  waa  yet  in  the  deep  aea,  ordered  her  to  be 
a^ttled;  then,  while  her  fair  proportiona  were  yet  perfect,  with  all 
her  aaila  act,  and  the  pirate's  flag  floating  OTcr  them,  ahe  plunged 
downward  and  the  ocean  watea  dosed  over  her  a  thooaand  ftthoma 
deep.  So  Charles,  when  he  saw  that  the  star  of  his  power  had  arriv- 
ed at  ita  aenith,  preferred  that  it  ahould  go  oat  at  once  in  mid  heaven, 
rather  than  aink  gradaally  away  amid  clonda  and  darkneaa.  What 
another  wooU  acaroely  hare  done  except  from  the  most  exalted  mo- 
tives, Charles  did  throogh  policy,  that  he  might  in  the  shade  of  re* 
tirement  keep  those  laurels  green,  which  would  have  withered  by  too 
long  exposure. 

In  a  few  short  years  all  the  great  men  who  embellished  thb  age, 
were  laid  in  the  dust;  with  them  passed  away  the  mighty  projecta, 
the  heaven-towering  ambition  of  Charles,  the  generous  and  heroic 
apirit  of  Francis,  the  beautiful,  divine  genius  of  Raphael,  and  Lotber 
the  apostle  of  God.  When  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  reflected  how  they, 
the  memory  of  whose  greatneaa  can  never  periah,  had  thus  vanished 
before  the  breath  of  the  Deatroyer,  he  exclaimed:  ^Odoqoent,  juai 
and  mighty  Death  1  whom  none  could  adviae  thou  haat  persuaded ; 
what  none  hath  dared  thou  haat  done ;  whom  all  the  world  hath  flat- 
tered, thou  only  haat  cast  out  of  the  world  and  deapiaed ;  thou  baai 
drawn  together  all  the  far  atretched  greatneaa,  all  the  pride,  cmelty 
and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  all  with  theae  two  narrow  worda, 
£Bc;aea</" 
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THE  STARS. 


VThMt  are  ye,  ttazs,  that  through  the  cloads  are  peeping, 
Jn  glittering  thouaands  when  the  night  comes  o'er, 

Above  the  world  a  holy  vigil  keeping, 

A  light,  placed  thore,  to  ahine  forevermore. 
What  are  ye,  beaming  stars } 


Are  ye,  oh  gentle  stars,  the  sparkling  gleams. 
Shed  by  the  angels'  wings  whilst  flying  by  ? 

How  ooontless  are  the  mind's  lantastic  dreams 
Concerning  ye,  bright  dwellers  of  the  sky, 
What  are  ye,  beaming  stars  ? 


Am  ye  the  eyes  of  those  who  from  this  world 
Have  flown  forever,  severing  earth's  dear  ties, 

And  now  are  set  in  Heaven's  great  dome^  impearled 
With  liqnid  light,  the  soul's  immortal  eyes. 

What  are  ye,  beaming  stars  ? 


Or,  are  ye  unknown  worlds,  and  other  sphe 
And  are  ye  peopled  with  a  raoe  like  ouis ; 

Have  ye  the  same  sweet  Joys,  the  same  sad  tears, 
The  same  bright  fields,  and  trees,  and  blooming  flowers, 
What  are  ye,  beaming  stars? 


Are  ye  our  guardian  angels,  watching  there, 
To  goide  us  through  mil's  dark  and  perilous  way. 

Appointed  by  our  gradoua  Father's  care, 
Lsat  from  the  true,  straight  path  our  souls  might  stiay, 
What  are  ye^  beaming  stars? 
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Oh,  gems  of  wondrouB  beauty — jeweLs  i 
Yc  are- the  works  of  One,  supreme  and  great, 

Whe  made  all  things,  both  wonderful  and  fair. 

And  holds  them  in  the  hollow  of  HLis  hand« 

Such  are  ye^  beaming  stars  ? 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  PAST. 


There  is  beaaty  and  g^randeur  in  decay.  When  ocean's  ai^ry  bil- 
lows have  strown  its  bounds  with  fragments,  and  tree  and  tower  have 
bowed  low  before  the  tempest^s  might,  there  is  to  every  thoaghtfal 
mind,  a  deep  though  mournful  interest  in  the  ruin  left  behind.  And 
still  stronger  emotions  cluster  round  the  relics  of  ages  and  nations 
long  gone  by,  which  have  left  these  monuments  the  only  heralds  to 
posterity,  of  their  greatness  and  glory.  They  are  real,  visible  objects 
which  fill  up  for  our  minds,  and  give  new  forms  of  life  to  stenes  and 
years  that  are  past,  our  conceptions  of  which  were  before  vague  as  the 
shadows  that  people  our  dreams. 

In  these  latter  days  when  the  spirit  of  Inquiry  has  become  the 
moving  principle  of  action,  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  ex- 
ploring the  secrets  of  antiquity.  Wreckers  on  a  mighty  scale,  men 
stand  on  the  shore  of  Time's  ocean,  and  grasp  at  whatever  the  waves  of 
sixty  centuries  may  cast  upon  the  strand,  if  perchance  there  may  be 
something  to  feed  their  avarice,  or  to  give  information  of  once  gallant 
keels,  long  since  buried  in  the  waste  of  waters.  In  eastern  lands  where 
cities  and  empires  have  flourished  and  fallen,  there  lies  not  a  atone 
in  the  path  of  the  modern  traveler  which  he  does  not  stoop  to 
examine,  regard  as  a  treasure  and  long  to  appropriate. 

This  is  an  age  of  excess ;  and  when  every  other  sentiment  at  the 
present  day  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  would  be  strange  if  this  es- 
caped the  common  lot ;  nor  does  it.  Men  are  learning  to  regard  an- 
tiquities as  possessing  an  absolute  value  aside  from  their  connection, 
and  the  worth  of  the  most  trivial  things  is  enhanced  in  exact  proper* 
tion  to  their  age.  Antiquarians  vie  with  each  other  for  the  largest 
collection  of  curiosities  from  ancient  Babylon,  or  bricks  from  the  tower 
of  Babel. 
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But  excess  and  abase  of  principles  or  pursuits,  are  proofs  of  their 
value ;  and  hence  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  how  valuable  these 
mementoes  of  primitive  ages  are,  and  how  much  interest  maj  properly 
be  attacked  to  them ;  for  while  we  would  ridicule  that  spirit  which  could 
be  imposed  upon  bj  the  Yankee  manufacturer  of  furniture  **  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower,"  we  wish  not  to  detract  from  the  importance 
of  an  examination  of  the  few  relics  of  kingdoms  and  nations  now  in 
the  dast,  which  time's  unsparing  hand  has  left  us. 

They  are  the  only  links  which  really  connect  us  with  the  world  in 
its  youth.  When  we  read  history,  we  see  but  a  dull  record  of  events 
and  dates,  statistics  which  add  to  our  information,  but  with  which  we 
have  but  very  little  sympathy. — But  when  we  gaze  with  admiration 
on  statues  and  paintings,  so  periect  that  they  will  always  be  stand- 
ards and  models  in  art,  or  filled  with  awe  and  wonder  stand  beside  a 
broken  arch  or  obelisk,  over  the  head  of  whose  cunning  artist  years 
have  rolled  by  thonsands,  thoughts  crowd  upon  the  brain  which  like 
the  recollections  of  childhood,  transfer  us  to  other  scenes  and  climes. 
The  hosts  of  the  past  rise  up  before  us  and  we  feel  that  we  admire  not 
alone.  So  when  we  have  heard  of  some  great  campaign,  filled 
with  thrilling  scenes,  the  sight  of  the  few  and  shattered  remnants  of 
that  veteran  army  returning  to  die  in  the  homes  of  their  childhood, 
carries  our  minds  back  through  all  the  events  they  have  witnessed, 
and  stirs  the  heart  with  magic  power  ;  and  as  they  relate  all  these 
events  to  us,  there  is  nothing  connected  with  the  narration  which  so 
chains  the  interest  and  attention  as  the  '*  quorum  omnia  vidi,  et  mag- 
na pars  fui.'' 

The  philosophic  mind  will  find  much  in  these  relics  to  contemplate 
carefully  and  seriously.  On  each  mouldering  ruin  is  written  a  na- 
tion's character,  for  it  is  the  index  of  national  taste.  It  is  a  tablet  bear- 
ing a  record— legible  to  all  who  care  to  read  it— of  their  political  and 
ineDtal  condition,  and  on  which  we  may  trace  through  every  gradation, 
their  advance  from  servitude  to  freedom,  from  uncultured  barbarism 
to  civilization  and  refinement. 

But  particularly  are  we  thus  taught  their  religious  character.  Eve- 
ry relic  is  a  volume  of  their  Theology.  In  every  relation  and  cir- 
cumstance in  life,  the  ancients  recognized  a  supernal  power.  They 
consecrated  the  splendors  of  their  wealth,  the  beauties  of  their  arts, 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  achievements  to  the  service  of  their 
gods.    Whether  we  look  at  the  disgusting  brutalism  of  Egypt,  the 
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gloomy  idolntry  of  Iiiilia,  or  the  vague  lupentition  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  still  find  their  religion  blended  with  their  lives.      May  not 
tliid  consistency  in  those  guided  only  by  the  dim  light  of  BeasoUi  or 
the  8till  feebler  ray  of  Tradition,  bear  a  tone  of  severe  rebuke  to  the 
practical  atheism  of  modems  walking  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  Beve- 
Intion  ?    It  was  a  pale  and  ever  varying  star  that  guided  their  way, 
but  they  followed  it ;    an  obscure  and  mysterious  principle,  but  they 
obeyed  its  teachings.     But  a  higher  interest  than  any  thing  of  a  his- 
torical nature,  attaches  itself  to  these  monuments  of  ancient  gk^iy, 
when  we  view  them  as  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.     They 
speak  of  an  eternal  power  within  tl^e  breast  of  man  that  ever  strug- 
gles to  grasp  at  deeds  which  tell  of  immortality.     There  is  a  charm 
in  that  word,—  immortality,  which  the  hanum  soul  would  fain  drink 
in  like  the  melody  of  exquisite  music ;  a  sottl«stirring  pleaanre  in  the 
thought  that  in  ages  yet  to  come,  our  memories  shall  still  be  iHnmin- 
ed  by  the  brightness  of  glory  which  has  survived  the  interval  of 
years.    Bat  il  is  only  the  mind  that  can  attain  it.     The  Tery  mins 
which  testify  to- the  soul's  eternity,  in  the  same  voice  declare  that 
they  themselves  are  transitory.    They  tell  us  of  an  irresistible  power 
commissioned  from  on  high  to  efface  from  earth  all  that  is  *nf*f"*^- 
Ninevah*s  proud  walls  lie  buried  beneath  the  dust  <tf  centaries.    The 
gardens  and  palaces  of  Semeramis  have  become  the  habitations  of  the 
«<  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  and  wild  be^ists  of  the  isUnds.''     The  City 
of  Seven  Hills  is  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  its  own  grandeur,  and  the 
ashes  of  the  mighty  dead  are  trampled  by  the  foot  of  the  lieedless 
stranger.    But  the  great  workings  of  mind  are  imperishable.    Tis 
true  ^we  live  in  deeds,  not  years;"  yet  it  is  not  in  bloodj  conquests 
nor  in  princely  structures ;  but  in  lofty  aims  effected,  in  noble  purposes 
accomplished,  in  high  resolves  fulfilled,  in  aught  that  shall  promote 
the  empire  of  mind,  in  all  that  shall  elevate  and  ennoble  it. 

There  is  yet  another  thought  that  presses  upon  us.  It  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  own  dissolution.  While  we  gase  on  marble  statues^ 
even  now  crumbling  beneath  the  burden  of  their  years,  on  pardi- 
ments  bearing  the  sole  record  of  a  lifetimei  ready  to  be  destroyed  bj 
a  breath,  a  voice  speaks  from  these  cotemporaries  of  so  many  genera- 
tions, <'  Man,  thou  shalt  die !"  It  is  this  which  will  sweep  like  the 
Sirocco  of  the  desert  over  his  blasted  hopes,  will  wither  the  ooonge 
which  has  never  failed  him  in  the  perils  of  life,  and  which  will  cause 
h'-Yi  trv  phrirk  from  a  contest,  the  i58ue  of  which  he  dares  notdoubc 
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Well  has  it  been  said,  "  Cities  maj  fall,  whole  empires  disappear,  yet 
man  is  indignant  that  he  is  mortal." 

Let  us  not  turn  awaj  from  the  humiliating  lesson  which  this  view  of 
the  Past  affords  us.  There  is  not  only  truth  in  its  storehouses  of  knowl- 
edge, and  wisdom  in  its  vast  experience,  but  there  is  eloquence  in  its 
silent  grave.  As  we  stand  within  the  tomb  of  ages,  and  reflect  that 
in  the  breast  of  each  of  these  countless  myriads,  struggled  hopes  and 
fears  and  joys  Hke  our  own,  a  sense  of  our  comparative  insignifi- 
cance falls  powerfully  on  the  soul.  Oh,  how  it  stills  the  waves  of 
passion  and  pales  the  flush  of  pride  !  And  in  the  vastness  and  depth 
of  those  gloomy  arches,  we  read  a  great  truth,  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  language  of  another,  '<  that  we  are  but  unitSy  our  friends  but 
units,  each  having  a  definite  value  which  is  swallowed  up  in  the  in- 
finite sum." 


BIRTHDAY  EEFLECTIONS. 


— Season  adapted  well  to  Fancjr'B  flight, 
To  Memory's  retrospect,  and  sober  thoiight. 
Reflections  sage,  anticipations  fond. 
Ne'er  to  be  realized,  of  future  joys, — 
Joys  brighter  iar  than  aught  we  e'er  enjoyed. 
Or  e'er  may  hope  to  feeL 

On  such  a  mom  as  this  fond  mem'ry  loves 
In  retrospective  mode  to  invite  us  back, 
And  live  again  in  days  long  since  gone  by ; 
To  visit  scenes  some  twenty  years  agone. 
Which  passing  yielded  much  of  true  delight 
And  seem  bright  spots  though  in  the  .distance  seen — 
To  birthday  scenes— when  with  the  earliest  dawn 
Kind  friends  did  greet  with  kindest  snule,  and  wish'd 
TJs  long  to  live  in  happiness  and  peace 
To  see  fall  many  a  birthday  more — 
What  then  around  us  passed  seems  fall  in  view- 
Perhaps  just  then  the  brilliant  sun  arose 
High  in  the  firmament,  and  lighted  up 
30 
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A  world  rich  clad  in  beauteous  vernal  robes ; 

While  daisy-dimpled  fields  shone  bright 

With  youthfdl  loveliness,  and  warbling  birds 

Gave  forth  their  sweetest  notes,  throughout  the  grovas. — 

Mayhap  'twas  summer — and  the  air  was  filled 

With  balmy  fragrance,  making  glad  the  heart ; 

While  all  around  was  fiill  of  life  and  joy, 

True  emblem  and  conducing  much  to  inspire 

The  golden  dreams  of  happiness,  and  days 

Of  sunshine  which  we  thought  would  e'er  be  ours,*- 

Whate'er  the  time — whate'er  the  place  might  be. 

We  see  the  forms,  their  voices  hear :  we  feel 

The  joys  they  fslt,  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  quick 

Ke-live  a  lifiB  now  long  since  spent. 

O'er  all — ^if  pious  Mother  was  our  lot, 
We  well  remember — can  we  e*er  forget  > 
How  on  that  day  she  took  us  to  the  place 
Where  oft  she  used  to  bend  her  knee  in  prayer. 
And  then  with  earnest  voice  besought  that  He 
Who  is  the  Source  of  life,  and  had  thus  fax 
Preserved  her  child,  would  still  vouchsafe  His  gnce  :-^ 
That  he  might  grow  to  useful  manhood's  prime 
And  learn  e'er  then  to  love  and  serve  his  Ood. 
Oh !  memory,  thou  dost  well  to  lead  us  back 
To  scenes  like  these ;  they  barriers  prove  to  hedge 
The  way  to  wrong,  and  guide  to  all  that's  right, 
Which  sixty  years  of  sin  cannot  break  down. 
Thus  much  doth  faithful  mem'ry  serve  our  turn. 
My  soul  bless  God  for  mem'ry,  and  forthwith 
Let  reason  act  in  view  of  her  survey, 
If  aught  of  evil  in  thy  life  has  been ; 
— And  who  is  he  whose  life's  not  full  of  sin  > 
K  thou  hast  lived  thy  twenty  years, — and  worse 
Than  spent  that  precious  time  in  vain, 
Let  reason  speak-^You've  long — alas,  too  long 
Neglected  wisdom's  voice,  her  teachings  spumed — 
And  played  the  fboL    Why  should  you  longer  strive 
*  To  raise  the  brute  and  sink  the  man }' 
Lnmortal,  stop ! — bethink  thee  of  thyself 
Where  art  thou  ?    Think.~Where  wouldst  thou  be  if  dead  i 
What  are  thy  hopes  ?    On  what  thy  trust  reposed? 
Hast  thou  in  earnest  ever  ask'd  wherefore  thou  livest  ? 
Or  knowest  thou  for  certain  that  thou  art  alive  ? 
Does  life  apx>ear  a  dreary  maxe,  or  real  ? 
Mortal,  bestir  thee, — if  thou  art  alive 
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A  greater  lives  than  thee,  who  keeps  thee  thus : 

And  if  he  lives  He's  powerful,  at  least ; 

Then  fear  him  for  his  power — 

But  if  He's  made  thee  as  thou  art,  with  all 

Thy  powers  of  thought  and  feeling  strangely  joined, 

He  must  he  wise  heyond  created,  sure : 

Then  ask  for  what  He  made  thee  such,  lest  thou 

The  means  neglecting  should  at  length  come  short 

The  eventful  end  of  thine  existence  here ; 

Lest  thou  should'st  prove  a  cipher  in  the  Lord's 

Fair  universe,  and  men  and  angels  say 

'Twere  good  for  thee  if  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  bom. 

Immortal,  rise^why  lie  ye  here  asleep 

While  all  the  world  is  marching  on  r 

Shroud  not  obliviously  thy  soul  in  sloth. 

While  fervent  action  craves  its  noblest  powers. 

Why  sit  ye  still,  when  time  is  on  the  run  ? 

Hast  thou  accomplished  life's  great  end  ?  then  rest : 

If  not,  thou'rt  mad  to  sleep.    If  wisdom  marks 

The  measure  of  our  years,  thou'rt  yo\mg  indeed : 

Nay  more,  although  a  paradox  it  seem, 

Thou'rt  dead.    And  dost  thou  never  mean  to  live. 

But  rather  choose  to  die,  already  dead  ? 

Blind  man,  forbear  thus  to  provoke  thy  fate. 

Bestir  thee  now,  to  think  on  life,  and  death, 

Till  lifo  no  more  a  nullity  appear, 

TiU  death  seem  solemn,  sober  verity. 

Heflect  on  time  and  vast  eternity, 

nil  time  seem  what  it  really  is — a  span — 

And  till  eternity — eternal  seem. 

'Tis  wiser  fieur  in  such  a  real  world, 

To  deal  in  stem  reality,  than  roam 

Thro'  all  the  universe  of  airy  dreams 

That  flit  across  the  minds  of  dreaming  men. 

But  if  thou  woidd'st  look  forward,  then  look  far 

Before ; — ^look  further  on  than  men  are  wont 

To  look ; — pass  by  those  vain  imaginings, 

Dispel  those  idle  thoughts  that  lead  the  mind 

To  speculations  wild  on  what  we  may. 

But  doubtless  never  shall  become. 

Strange  fantasies,  delusions  grand  of  wealth 

And  pleasure,  pure  delights,  of  happiness 

In  store  without  alloy,  may  rise  to  view. 

But  piercing  thro'  the  mist  which  these  collect, 

Bise  thou  to  higher  scenes,  explore  by  futh 

Thy  future  destiny,  and  from  this  hour  commence 

Upward  to  look,  to  labor  and  to  rise. 
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Twice  only  have  the  choirs  of  Heaven  sung  on  Earth ;  and  well 
'  did  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  and  the  Paradise  of  Eden  deserve  the  pe- 
culiar honor.  Were  the  great  facts  those  spots  commemorate  fully 
comprehended,  the  great  problems  of  life  were  fully  solved ;  the  glo- 
rious answer  to  that  greatest  question  ever  put  in  Heaven  were  fully 
understood.  For,  none  the  firmer  did  Jehovah  lay  Earth *s  deep  foun- 
dations ere  he  hurled  it  on  its  course,  than  he  laid  the  moral  basis 
of  life  before  the  generations  came  upon  it.  The  hosts  who  gazed 
upon  the  scenes  of  Eden  saw  in  truth,  the  drama  of  life.  The  first 
few  moments  of  the  morning  told  the  history  of  the  day.  There, 
from  the  golden  East,  the  sunbeams  smiled  upon  the  holiness  of  Par- 
adise, and  never  since  has  the  pure  heart  wanted  light  and  joy.  There 
darkness  veiled  the  sky  from  guilty  man  ;  and  where  has  sin  been  sev- 
ered since  from  gloom  and  wo  ?  Twas  there,  too,  hope  was  gladden- 
ed by  the  tale  of  brighter  light  to  come  ;  and  misery  was  solaced  by 
God's  best  earthly  gift.  For,  in  the  distant  West,  the  cloads  were 
broken  over  Calvary  even  then,  and  farther  still,  beyond  the  sea,  the 
light  horizon  told  the  coming  glories  of  the  last  Millennial  hour  of 
day.  And,  in  their  loss  of  Eden,  the  wanderers  were  still  blessed 
with  earthly  love,  and  bidden,  hand-in-hand,  to  suffer  and  to  wait. 
There  the  Creator  spoke,  and  the  great  principle  of  society  was  ot- 
tered :  **  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ;''  and  in  that  first  union 
formed  in  Eden,  we  find  the  basis  of  all  other  unions.  Wc  propose 
to  show  that  it  is  the  basis  of  Civil  Society. 

The  first  point  we  mention  is,  that  the  family  state  is  the  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  human  race,  the  elements 
of  all  society.  "And  God  blessed  them,  and  said  unto  them:  Be 
ye  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,'*  And  though  the 
marriage  tie  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  individu- 
als, yet  the  laws  of  experience  and  the  laws  of  nature  go  to  show, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  race.  Fearfully  are 
the  sins  of  one  generation  in  this  respect,  visited  upon  children's  chil- 
dren. Were  the  marriage  tie  every  where  set  at  naught.  Earth 
wv)uld  soon  be  a  desert.     Even  if  its  guilty  tribes  should  escape  the 
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judgments  that  blasted  the  cities  on  Judea's  plain,  jet  by  the  establish- 
ed laws  of  nature,  they  must  vfRsie  away.  Like  the  doomed  red  men 
of  our  Western  world,  the  nations  would  retire  before  the  grim  de- 
stroyer, and  not  many  years  could  pass  ere  the  small  remnant  stood, 
a  fainting  band  on  the  last  shore  of  Time. 

Again,  it  is  only  where  the  family  tie  is  respected,  that  the  great 
objects  of  civil  society  can  be  attained.  The  first  object  of  civil  so- 
ciety we  take  to  be  Protection —  Security  ;  Protection  to  individuals; 
Security  as  a  nation.  To  the  protection  of  individuals,  it  is  not 
enough  that  mutual  forbearanqe  be  observed,  only  as  the  price  of  in- 
dividual security.  It  is  not  enough  that  this  be  the  only  motive  to  the 
practice  of  that  justice,  without  which  no  community  can  exist.  Rights 
must  be  regarded,  because  each  has  virtually  promised  to  regard 
them,  and  because  they  are  rights,  or  they  will  not  be  regarded  long 
Hence,  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  consequently,  some  principle 
of  religion  is  at  the  foundation  of  isociety.  Nations  have  existed 
when  all  true  religion  was  unknown  ;  but  the  history  of  that  nation 
is  yet  to  be  written,  where  some  idea  of  superior  beings  has  not  ob* 
tained  ;  where  Death  has  not  forced  out  some  glimmering  of  a  future; 
where  conscience  has  not  roused  some  fear  of  coming  retribution  for 
the  misdeeds  of  the  present.  The  bonds  of  society  may  hold  to* 
gether ;  have  held  together  when  a  people  were  given  to  the  grossest 
idolatry ;  but  the  world  has  yet  to  witness  the  successful  experiment 
of  a  nation  of  infidels.  And  what  were  morality  and  religion  in  a 
state  where  the  family  was  unknown  ?  What  blunts  so  utterly  the 
moral  sense  as  unbridled  licentiousness  ?  How  shall  they  respect  the 
rights  of  man,  who  trample  scornfully  on  the  rights  of  woman  ?  It 
has  often  been  remarked,  how  large  is  the  proportion  of  females 
among  those  who  make  up  the  churches  of  Christian  lands.  And 
this  is  one  great  means  by  which  those  lands  are  kept  Christian  ;  for, 
Christian  mothers  are  ever  the  chief  corner-stone  of  a  lasting  Chris- 
tian state.  And  in  the  land  of  idols,  we  imagine  that  whatever 
wholesome  influence  those  false  religions  have  upon  the  state,  is  main- 
ly owing  to  the  superior  earnestness  with  which  woman  grasps  at  the 
mere  semblance  of  religion.  In  vain  would  church-spires  point  to 
heaven  ;  in  vain  would  pulpits  sound  their  loud  appeal ;  in  vain  would 
law  seek  to  guard  morality^  amid  a  generation  whose  in&ncy  and 
youth  had  never  been  attracted  by  the  fireside  graces  of  Christian 
life.    We  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  additional  strength  given  by 
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the  family  to  the  law  of  rociprocitj,  in  the  increased  sense  of  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Where  a  man's  self  is  multi- 
plied in  his  home,  he  is  bound  to  the  communitj  bj  so  manj  more 
pledges. 

In  the  family,  too,  we  find  the  source  of  national  security.  Doabt- 
le^s  the  best  safeguard  were  justice  between  nations.  But  never  is 
a  state  more  just  than  the  public  opinion  compels  it  to  be ;  and  protec- 
tion from  this  source  will  be  perfect,  only  in  that  day  '^  when  the  fruit 
of  righteousnesss  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteoosnesa,  qui- 
etness and  assurance.''  Against  injustice,  the  only  appeal  is  to  oom- 
parative  strength ;  and  a  nation's  strength  is  in  the  harmonj  and  pat* 
riotism  of  her  sons.  But,  where  were  harmony  and  patriotism  in  a 
state,  did  not  the  family  furnish  both  meann  and  motive  for  them  ? 
Taking  the  world  over,  men  would  not  peril  life  for  treasure,  nor  de- 
fend for  long  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  had  they  no  wish  to 
hand  it  on  to  children.  It  is  for  fireside  and  for  home,  that  they  join 
most  readily  the  steel-clad  ranks,  and  move  with  sternest  determina- 
tion, to  the  harvests  of  death.  Well  did  the  hero  of  Jena  learn  this 
lesson  in  his  last  campaigns.  Why  else  should  those  proud  cnlomns, 
that  had  chased  the  soldiers  of  the  Great  Frederic  from  the  defiles  of 
Jena,  have  been  forced  back,  so  steadily,  from  the  Elbe,  even  to  the 
Rhine-bank,  by  battalions  of  Prusssian  militia  ?  The  king's  troops 
fought  at  Jena  for  the  throne  and  state ; — the  German  nation  met  the 
brunt  at  Lutzen  and  at  Leipsic,  and  every  cottage  in  the  land  was 
staked  upon  the  issue. 

But  the  object  of  civil  society  is  not  only  existence,  but  also,  pros- 
perous existence :  not  only  the  protection,  but  still  further,  the  wel- 
fare of  its  members ;  not  only  to  guarantee  individual  rights,  bat  to  fit 
individual  character  for  the  best  enjoyment  of  those  rights.  And 
here,  the  family  is  its  most  efficient,  its  indispensable  arm.  Wltboat 
it,  one  half  of  the  community  would  be  sunk  at  once  to  wretchedness. 
The  family  tie  is  woman's  strong-hold  in  society.  Driven  from  that# 
she  is  an  outcast  and  a  slave.  If,  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  "  a  wo- 
man's sceptro  is  submission,"  then  is  the  marriage  vow  her  throne. 
For,  it  is  only  when  reverenced  for  her  purity,  that  her  weakness  be- 
comes power.  The  great  mission  of  the  family  as  the  school  wherein 
men  aro  formed  for  life,  is  too  apparent  to  be  dwelt  upon.  And  be- 
sides, children  thus  come  to  active  life,  with  both  encouragem^it  and 
incentive  to  ^be  strong  and  show  themselves  men.'^    The  bright  ex- 
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ample  of  their  fathers  is  before  thenif  and  the  good  name  thej  have 
inherited  procures  them  warm  welcome  in  the  busy  scenes.  Another 
point  is  almost  too  obyions  to  be  mentioned ;  the  tranquilizing,  har- 
monizing influence  of  the  domestic  circle  upon  outward  intercourse. 
The  fireside  is  a  nation's  heart.  There  from  a  thousand  Teins,  the 
fevered,  fretted  blood  returns ;  and  thence  it  gushes  pure  and  strong, 
to  give  new  power  to  active  life. 

A  glance  itt  the  glowing  pictures  of  the  reformers  of  our  day,  and 
we  have  done.     They  tell  us  of  a  good  time  coming ; —  a  time  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood ; —  of  benovplence  large  as  Earth.      There,  no 
heart  shall  be  confined  within  the  liioits  of  a  family  circle ;  charity 
shall  no  longer  ^  begin  at  home."  What  the  Millennium  is  to  be,  we  do 
net  know ;  but  we  are  pretty  sure  that  it  will  not  be  a  thousand  years 
of  licentiousness.     And  we  are  quite  sure,  that  so  it  would  be,  if  eve- 
rj  man  were  lawfuUy  married  to  every  woman.    Why  should  the  af- 
fection that  makes  glad  our  homes,  be  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
purest,  broadest  benevolence  ?    It  was  when  giving  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  love,  that  the  Bedeemer  of  our  race,  turned  his  dying  eye 
upon  his  best  disciple,  with  the  exclamation :  ^  Behold  thy  mother.'' 
It  was  in  the  purity  of  Eden,  ere  man  had  fallen,  that  the  marriage 
tie  was  formed ;   and  will  it  be  less  necessary,  or  interfere  more  with 
the  perfect  love  of  the  second  Eden  ?    It  is,  indeed,  a  glowing  pros- 
pect ;  life's  ocean  undisturbed  by  tempest ;  never  6'ercast  with  cloud  I 
How  brightly  it  will  mirror  back  the  image  of  its  Maker  1    But,  still 
a  thousand  fountains, —  old  fkmily  fountains,  shaUmake  melody  along 
its  shores ;  the  channels  wherein  life  has  flowed  for  ages  shall  remain ; 
it  is  the  stream ; —  the  stream,  that's  altered ; —  'tis  that  shall  flow  as 
aerer  before, —  majestic,  pure,  untroubled. 


I  DREAMED. 


I 

I  had  a  dream  of  sunny  hours 

That  glided  fast  away; 
I  had  a  dream  of  starry  flowers 
Unwet  by  tears  of  falling  showers, 
.  Untouched  by  dark  decay ; 
I  fondly  dreampt  of  sunset  akies 
That  slept  unchanged  smid  their  goigeons  diss. 
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II 


I  further  dreamed, —  a  little  boat 

Went  sailiiig  down  a  stream 
With  stray  bright  leaves  and  flowers  afloat. 
And  many  a  sunbeam's  dusty  mote 

And  painted  pebble's  gleam. 
I  dreampt  the  bark's  bright  goal  was  won. 
And  still  the  drifting  flowers,  the  stream  flowed  oa. 


Ill 

I  dreamed  still  that  I  sad  awoke 

Upon  a  desert  shore — 
The  cold  gray  morning  round  me  broke. 
An  unseen  sighing  came —  it  spoke — 

**  Thus  is  it  ever  more. 
Thus  is  it  with  thy  hopes  and  fears ; 
Flowers  fade,  skies  darken,  and  the  goal  iB^  teazs." 


TO  THE  ALLEGHANIANS. 


Sing  us  tbose  songs  onoe  more,  once  more. 

Each  chord  of  our  hearts  to  thrill; 
In  the  leafy  vale —  by  the  sounding  shore. 
Where  the  wild  flowers  bloom,  or  the  waters  roar. 

Shall  their  memory  haunt  ub  stOL 
The  sounds  that  we  love  in  the  strains  ye  weaY% 

From  the  thrill  of  the  hunter's  horn, 
To  the  wail  that  the  passing  moments  leaTe, 
To  the  gentle  fall  of  the  summer's  eve, 

Or  the  gush  of  the  spring-tide  mom. 


Sing  us  those  songs  imee  more,  once  more. 
With  the  tones  of  thepast  they  thrill. 
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The  forms  of  the  lost  from  their  graves  restore, 
And  bear  us  oiir  native  Idll-sides  o'er, 

With  a  youthful  gladness  still. 
To  their  varying  notes  our  souls  ye  bind, 

By  a  sweet  but  viewless  chain, 
And  our  thoughts  are  out  with  the  mountain  wind, 
Leaving  the  realms  of  the  earth  behind. 

Oh,  sing  us  those  9ongs  again. 


SCHEME  OF  THE  MORAL  WORLD. 


That  was  a  bright  and  glorious  morn,  when  the  Almighty  broke 
the  darkness  that  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  said,  *'  be 
there  light  and  light  there  was,"  and  from  the  womb  of  chaos  this 
earth  came  forth  in  all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  infant  state, 
and  took  its  place  among  that  vast  retinue  of  worlds  that  roll  in  sol- 
emn silence  around  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  It  is  to  this  first  mom 
that  we  are  wont  to  refer  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  that 
scheme  of  Providence  in  the  Moral  world,  which  has  been  progress- 
ing for  six  thousand  years. 

How  far  back  in  the  vast  solitude  and  solemn  silence  of  an  eternity 
past,  this  scheme  in  its  antecedents  reaches,  or  how  far  distant  into 
the  unknown  future  it  looks,  no  mind  but  his  "  who  saw  the  end  from 
the  benginning*'can  understand.  That  there  is  such  a  scheme,  vast, 
incomprehensible,  harmonious  in  all  its  relations  and  involving  in 
itself  those  general  laws,  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  him,  who  was 
the  last  and  noblest  work  of  creation,  is  plainly  inferred  from  all  anal- 
ogy and  distinctly  taught  by  the  pen  of  inspiration.  A  scheme  not 
merely  of  general  law,  but  one  in  which  a  few  antecedents  are  given, 
from  which  are  to  follow, —  under  the  guidance  of  general  laws, —  a 
long  train  of  sequents,  multiplying  in  number  and  swelling  in  vast- 
ness  and  importance  as  the  stream  of  time  rolls  on,  till  they  result^ in 
the  general  and  final  effect.  A  scheme,  whose  developement  and 
31 
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progress  constitutes  a  long  and  complicated  chain  of  events,  of  which 
each  act  and  Tolitidn  of  man  forms  a  part,  and  from  which 

'<  Whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth  or  thoosanth,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 

The  insignificance  of  the  act,  the  obscurity,  frailtj  and  helplessness  of 
the  being  bj  whom  it  was  committed,  furnishes  no  ground  for  its  ex« 
ception.  From  little  acts  and  circumstances,  in  themselves  consid- 
ered, trivial,  insignificant  and  obscure,  have  sprung  all  the  great 
events  of  history  and  each  discovery  in  science. 

Words  and  thoughts  are  also  necessary  agents  in  this  plan  of  Prov- 
idence. Words,  as  they  fall  from  the  lips,  arousing  and  swaying  the 
passions  of  others,  guiding  and  oontroling  their  actions ;  words  as  the  j 
meet  the  eye  on  the  printed  page,  the  parchment  thick  with  the  dost 
of  ages,  or  the  marble  dug  from  beneath  the  deep  mould  of  centuries^ 
again  living  and  making  thousands  and  millions  think.  Words,  though 
they  be  the  daughters  of  time,  their  offspring, —  actions  and  deeds, — 
are  the  sons  of  immortality. 

Thoughts  are  the  elements  of  which  character  is  made ;  from  Uiem 
it  receives  its  fair  proportions  and  beauty,  they  give  it  all  its  deformi- 
ty. They  enter  into  its  very  essence,  pervade  all  its  parts  and  be- 
come inseperable.  It  is  character  that  constitutes  the  Moral  World. 
In  this,  there  is  the  same  great  diversity  and  variety,  the  same  great 
inequalities  as  in  the  Natural.  Mountains  towering  with  their  sum- 
mits to  the  heavens  and  planted  on  wide  and  strong  foundations ;  some 
of  dark  and  malignant  aspect,  with  grim  and  threatening  crags  and 
fires  rolling  from  $kbove  around  them  ;  others  clothed  in  benignity  and 
mercy,  with  cooling  fountains,  waving  fruits  and  fragrant  groves,  invittag 
to  peace  and  serene  repose.  The  humble,  but  sunny  vales,  the  thick 
tangled  jungles,  the  dark  morasses,  broken  gorges  and  wild  and  firight- 
ful  caverns,  with  here  and  there  waters  calm  and  placid  as  the  un- 
ruffled lakes  of  summer,  while  a  large  portion  is  mistable,  raging  and 
rolling  like  the  billows  of  the  ocean. 

Since  the  creation  of  man  the  moral  world  has  been  in  a  state  of 
transition  and  change.  Causes  have  always  been  at  work,  wkidi  at 
various  intervals  have  resulted  in  wild  up-heavings  and  violent  con- 
vulsions; when  these  have  ceased  and  the  elements  have  become 
calm,  a  new  scene  has  opened,  a  purer  and  more  elevated  state  of  so- 
ciety.   And  thus  shall  these  elements  continue  to  ferment  and  the 
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waters  to  beat  and  rage,  producing  convulsions  and  transitions,  till 
the  moral  world  attains  that  perfection  contemplated  in  the  final  com- 
pletion of  this  scheme  of  Providence. 

As  well  might  we  object  to  the  necessity  of  the  more  inferior  ani- 
mals in  the  natural  world,  the  patient  builders  of  the  coral  reef,  the 
microscopic  insects,  the  animalcule  that  pervade  all  matter,  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  smallest  event,  a  single  operation  of  mind  in  the 
scheme  of  the  moral.  As  well  object  to  the  effect  of  the  wave  rip- 
pling upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  of  the  little  spring  upon  the  hill- 
side, the  falling  leaf,  the  decaying  flowers,  in  producing  changes  in 
nature,  as  to  the  influence  of  a  single  thought  in  the  world  of  mind. 

In  ancient  classic  story,  we  read  of  an  iron,  silver  and  golden  age ; 
a  fit  illustration  of  the  several  stages  of  human  progress  in  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  of  what  we  hope  the  future  will  disclose.  The  early 
period  of  primitive  simplicity  was  succeeded  by  the  long  and  sorrow- 
ful j«ars  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  civil  and  religious  despotism ; 
these,  we  hope,  have  now  passed  away.  The  silver  age  of  letters,  in- 
vention, civil  liberty  and  {^ilanthropy  has  come,  and  we  now  look 
forward  with  longing  and  waiting  ej^  to  the  golden  time,  faint  glim- 
merings of  whose  b'ght  now  oomes  to  us  through  the  darkness  of  this 
chaotic  state,  as  a  token  of  that  mom,  which  shall  dawn  upon  a  world 
more  grand  and  beautiful  than  that  over  which  "  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  when  the  Al- 
mighty again  shall  say,  ^  be  there  light "  and  light  there  shall  be,  even 
the  light  of  the  Son  of  Bighteousness,  which  shall  destroy  all  moral 
darhneti* 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  IMAGINATION. 


Science  deals  with  realities.  Its  province  is  the  real.  Imagination 
lives  only  in  the  Ideal —  breathes  only  the  atmosphere  of  fancy. 
Hence,  perhaps,  bas  arisen  the  idea  that  Knowledge  and  Imagination 
are  antagonistic  principles,  the  triumph  of  the  one  involves  the  down« 
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fall  of  the  other.  Knowledge,  says  the  Poet,  is  but  another  kind  of 
Ignorance*  And  it  is  true.  Science  teaches  the  true  philosopher  how 
little  he  can  know,  rather  than  how  much  he  does.  His  lieart  can 
never  grow  proud  witli  fullness,  for  the  solution  of  one  problenpi  is 
but  the  rending  of  a  veil  to  reveal  the  thousand  others  still  more 
obscure.  He  discovers  a  new  truth — he  learns  a  new  fact  and  Las 
mounted  upon  an  eminence  which  extends  not  the  horizon  of  his 
knowledge,  but  of  his  ignorance.  The  dim  flickering  torch  he  bear?, 
serves  to  make  more  painfully  ap(>nrent  the  thick  darkness  that  ia 
beyond,  above  and  around  him,  and  he  feels  that  in  an  eternity  of  toil, 
human  wisdom  might  strive  in  vain  to  grasp  the  mighty  volume  of 
Truth  ;  and  that  he  may  only  hope —  as  a  babe —  to  lisp  with  falter- 
ing tongue,  the  first  letter  of  her  alphabet.  Science  and  art  have 
achieved  wonders.  They  have  laid  bold  liands  upon  nature's  deep 
Arcana —  have  invaded  her  very  "  Holy  of  holies  " —  and  reared  a 
mighty  Babel  tower  of  facts  whereupon  philosophers  have  mounted  to 
the  stars.  But  the  Empire  of  the  Unknown  is  still  boundless —  nay, 
mightier  than  ever ; — for,  not  a  province  has  been  wrested  therefrom, 
which  has  not  added  thereto  its  thousands.  And  over  all  imagination 
bears  a  peerless  sceptre ;  and,  were  this  her  only  realm,  even  here, 
poor  human  wisdom  could  not  tear  one  jewel  from  her  crown, nor 
place  the  feeblest  limits  to  her  sway.  But  in  fact,  knowledge  is  the 
very  foundation  of  imagination.  The  mind  that  knows  nothing,  im- 
agines nothing.  It  is  of  the  real  that  we  create  the  ideal.  Where 
one  leaves  off,  the  other  begins.  Science,  instead  of  cramping  the 
imagination,  breathes  into  it  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  As  the  one 
strides  onward,  scaling  and  subduing,  and  mounts  cliff  after  clifiT,  un- 
sealed before,  the  other  close  pursues,  and  scarce  does  Science  gain  a 
foothold  on  the  height  before  Imagination  builds  her  eyrie  there, 
whence  to  heights  unat tempted  yet,  she  swoops  away,  and  whither, 
like  a  bird  worn  out  upon  the  waters,  she  can  return  again  to  rest. 
Imagination  is  prophetic.  ^*  It  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known," in  dim  shadowy  outline,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  reed.  It 
comes  a  herald  of  the  past,  yet  speaks  unto  us  as  a  sybil  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  advanced  guard —  the  pioneer  of  the  intellect,  which  clears 
the  way  and  leads  it  on.  It  ventures  afar  on  into  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  and  calls  back  on  us,  aloud,  to  follow  it. 

In  ancient  times,  nature  was  all  a  mystery.      The  clouds  distilled 
their  vivifying  showers,  and  vegitation  sprung  forth,  as  it  were,  b/ 
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magic.  The  seasons  went  their  annual  round — the  sun  poured  forth 
its  light  and  heat,  and,  'nealh  thtMr  genial  influences,  Earth  gave  forth 
its  bounteous  store  of  fruits.  Here  was  an  intelligence  they  could 
not  comprehend.  Nature's  mysterious  powers  seemed  to  call  unto 
the  Earth,  which  answered  back  to  thera  again.  What  they  were 
they  knew  not ;  hence  Vma^ri wee/ them —  gave  them  spirits — and  called 
them  gods.  They  heard  their  whisperings  in  the  murmuring  breeze — 
their  thunderings  in  the  storm.  A  god  dwelt  in  every  distant  glen  of 
the  dark  forest.  The  Penates  hallowed  every  fireside —  a  guardian 
genius  walked  with  every  shepherd  of  the  valley  ;  and  on  every  high 
mountain  top,  a  deity  was  enthroned  who  herded  the  wild  flocks  that 
"  never  need  a  fold."  Who  sees  not  in  these  wild  myths,  a  foreshad- 
owing of  the  sublime  truths  which  we  recognize  ?  Who  sees  not  in 
these  ideal  deities,  a  dim,  faint  outline  of  Him,  who,  we  know,  does 
ride  upon  the  whirlwind —  whose  presence  is  in  all  space,  and  from 
whom  Cometh  every  good  thing?  So,  too,  upon  the  dreamy  specula- 
tions of  Astrologers  and  Alchymists,  have  been  founded  the  noblo 
sciences  of  Astronomy  and  Chemistry;  and,  though  in  Heaven ^s 
bright  pages  we  may  not  read  the  fate  of  men  and  empires,  their  mild 
radiance  reveals  yet  greater  and  more  wondrous  truths.  Coy  nature 
has  been  wooed  and  won  of  Science.  And  at  the  banquet,  sits  Imag- 
ination,—  the  honored  guest,  for  she  was  of  both,  the  earliest  and  the 
warmest  friend. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SOPHISTS. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENT  CRT. 


CHAP.  Ill,  (CONTINUED.) 


But  the  jailer  could  scarcely  have  had  time  to  retreat  from  the  passage, 
when  he  was  summoned  again,  by  a  commanding  voice,  and  ordered 
to  undo  the  bolts.    The  soldier  rose  from  his  seat  and  faced  the  new 
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comer ;  he  did  not  recognize  him  on  his  first  entrance,  bat  as  the 
stranger  saluted  him,  he  heard  the  voice  that  had  been  nused  in  his 
defense  at  the  place  of  assembly.  The  soldier  seemed  to  consider  him 
HA  already  a  tried  friend ;  he  motioned  him  courteously  to  the  large 
chair,  and  tendered  him  his  thanks  for  his  kindness  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding, with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  one  well  ased  to  mingle  among 
men,  and  with  the  sincerity  of  a  heart  deeply  touched.  The  young 
presbyter  was  about  to  reply,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  manoscript, 
which  still  lay  open  on  the  stand,  and  something  of  severitj  was  in 
his  tone,  as  he  demanded : 

"  How  came  these  here.  Count  Glaucon  ?*' 

'*  They  were  sent  hither  by  a  friend ;  but  it  is  gloomy  oompaQioa- 
ship  for  such  a  place." 

**  Sent  I"  repeated  the  Briton  to  himself.  **  Will  you  pardon  the 
officiousness  of  a  friend,  and  permit  me  to  ask  how  long  yoa  have 
known  the  owner  of  these  manuscripts  ?  " 

*•  From  childhood,"  was  the  reply.  ''  We  were  playmates  together, 
long  years  ago.'' 

'*  Ah  !  you  look  upon  her  as  a  sister,  doubtless,"  suggested  the  stran- 
ger, in  a  kinder  tone. 

The  soldier  made  no  reply  ;  he  was  evidently  taming  the  expression 
in  his  mind. 

^  Perhaps  you  cannot  confide  in  a  stranger.  But,  believe  me,  I 
have  come  to  you  only  with  the  purest  motives.  You  have  seen 
already  that  I  am  not  without  influence  in  the  councils  of  oar  church, 
and  may  be  satisfied  of  my  ability  to  aid  you.  But  will  yoa  tell  me 
the  object  and  manner  of  your  intrusion  thither  ?^ 

'*  For  the  manner,  perhaps  this  ring  will  be  sufficient  explanation,^' 
and  he  handed  to  the  presbyter,  the  signet  of  his  uncle.  **  I  came  of 
my  own  free  will,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  my  friend ;  but 
not  as  a  spy, —  at  least,  not  a  political  spy.  I  had  heard  of  the 
Egyptian  who  addressed  you,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  dangerous  and 
designing  man,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  save  a  friend,  dearer  thaa 
life  to  me,  from  his  snares." 

**  And  that  friend  is  the  maiden,  Myra?" 

**  She  is ;  you  know  the  rest.  But  for  your  interference  I  hibl  not 
been  here  at  all,  and  yet  but  for  your  kitidness  I  had  not  been  living. 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  maiden  to  state  to  you  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
my  intention  or  presence  until  the  moment  when  I  addressed  her." 
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"  And  may  I  ask  how  you  came  to  be  so  accurately  informed  as  to 
the  place  and  business  of  the  meeting  ?  The  assemblings  of  our  secret 
chamber  are  not  usually  matter  of  proclamation.'' 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  thee.     I  should  do  injustice  to  another.^ 

**^  At  least  thou  wilt  not  stay  my  thoughts.  There  must  have 
been  strong  motive  to  lead  thee  to  a  course  so  fraught  with  danger. 
Tell  me,  dost  thou  love  this  maiden,  with  such  affection  as  beseems 
her  rank  and  character  ?" 

A  flush  passed  over  the  soldier's  face.  "  How  mean  you  ?  The 
name  of  the  Count  Glauoon  must  not  be  coupled  with  the  shadow  of 
dishonor,  even  by  his  best  friend.  Thou  art  of  Britain,  I  am  told, 
and  knowest  not  that  hearts  that  beat  more  wildly  than  thine  own, 
may  yet  be  pure  and  true.  And  yet  thou  hast  saved  my  life,  and  I 
will  confide  in  thee.  I  have  loved  the  maiden  these  many  years,  and 
shall  love  her  while  I  live ; —  but  it  is  hopeless  now ;  and  cans't  thou 
procure  me  release  from  hence  ^  I  have  a  sire  and  a  country,  who 
yet  need  me.'* 

The  sad  tone  and  averted  countenance  of  the  speaker  told  his  deep 
emotion, —  the  Briton  rose  and  moved  near  to  him.  '^  Pardon  me  if 
I  did  thee  injustice ;  thou  ehalt  be  released.  But  mourn  not  thus  over 
the  caprices  of  a  girl.  Doubtless  she  responds  not  to  your  love,  and 
can  be  to  you  only  as  a  sister." 

The  soldier  turned  his  dark  eye  with  an  inquiring  expression  upon 
his  companion, —  it  was  the  second  time  he  had  thus  spoken  of  a 
sister's  affection.     He  hesitated,  and  replied  not. 

''  Thou  may'st  still  confide  in  me,"  said  the  presbyter,  marking  evi- 
dently with  some  dissatisfaction,  the  hesitation  of  the  prisoner.  ^'  Have 
I  erred  in  presuming  to  hint  the  reason  of  thy  despair  ?" 

**  It  is  a  question  I  should  answer  to  none  but  thee ;  and  I  know 
not  if  thou  hast  right  to  ask  it  But  it  is  not  that  our  hearts  are 
estranged, —  the  maiden  has  left  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  and  regrets 
nothing  I  believe,  f  o  much,  as  that  the  new  faith  she  has  adopted  has 
severed  her  from  the  friend  of  her  youth.'' 

The  Briton  paced  the  floor  of  the  dungeon  once  or  twice,  in  some 
excitement, —  then  turned  and  in  a  low  clear  voice,  demanded  of  the 
prisoner :  *^  But  how  knowest  thou  this  ?  It  may  be  but  thy  own  wild 
fancy.    Myra  is  not  one  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  Pagan." 

The  soldier  was  evidently  somewhat  excited  by  his  close  question. 
ing.     ''  It  were  useless  and  unpleasant  to  discuss  this.      Suffice  it,  I 
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have  no  better  assurance  than  the  maiden's  word,  pledged  to  me  not 
an  hour  ago." 

The  presbyter  started  as  though  he  had  received  a  shock, —  gazed 
a  moment  at  the  speaker,  and  then  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow, 
muttered  some  incoherent  words,  and  hai^tilj  left  the  dangeon.  He 
motioned  the  jajler,  who  had  remained  in  the  narrow  passage,  to  await 
his  return  and  hurried  on  to  the  upper  range  of  rooms.  Throwing 
open  a  door,  he  came  upon  a  portico,  which  be  paced  with  long 
strides,  seemingly  endeavoring  to  shake  off  the  excitement  which  the 
words  of  the  soldier  had  aroiised  in  him.  It  was  a  clear,  starry  night : 
lights  were  glancing  and  disappearing  on  the  distant  sea,  and  at  ererj 
turn,  almost,  a  flickering  torch,  streamed  along  beneath  the  doskj 
walls. 

**  The  dream  is  over,"  he  murmured  to  himself  **  Fool  that  I  have 
been,  so  long.  And  yet  if  he  be  freed  at  once,  she  may  never  see 
him  more.  The  wars  will  be  bloody,  and  if  he  falU  Myra  vUl  not 
mourn  him,  for  long.  And  yet  if  she  can  cling  no  more  to  this  one 
hope,  she  will  yield  to  the  wishes  of  yon  swarthy  monk.  I  must 
watch  that  man  closer.  Why  should  he  thus  single  out  the  youngest 
and  loveliest  of  our  people  ?  There's  but  one  hope  for  both  of 
them, —  the  soldier  must  embrace  our  faith  ;" — he  ceased  his  walk, 
and  stood  on  the  extremity  of  the  porch,  looking  long  and  earnestly 
upon  the  billowy  sea ;  and  then,  with  a  calm  and  more  measored 
pace,  he  resumed  his  walk.  For  more  than  an  hour,  he  paced  to 
and  fro,  in  silence.  At  last  he  paused ;  and  as  if  he  had  taken  his 
resolution,  went  back  to  the  passage  way,  and  summoning  the  jailer, 
obtained  entrance  to  the  dungeon.  The  explanations  he  gave  of  his 
singularly  abrupt  departure,  and  all  else  that  took  place,  we  cannot 
now  stop  to  note.  Suffice  it,  that  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were 
tipped  with  the  early  sunbeams  when  he  again  left  the  dungeon. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Our  story  must  make  a  long  stride.  Twenty  years  have  passed 
away  ;  and  we  are  brought  to  the  closing  days  of  the  reign  of  Thco- 
dosius.  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  leaving  his 
rich  glow  along  the  southern  shore  of  that  island,  famed  in  all  times 
for  elegance  and  loveliness, —  Cyprus.     Long  swells  came  geiftly  up, 
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and  broke  in  light  foam  on  the  white  beach.  The  gracefully  drooping 
sail.s  of  two  vessels  near  the  bhorc,  were  tinted  with  purple,  and  along 
the  edges  of  their  liigh  sterns,  and  the  blades  of  their  long  oars,  the 
same  rich  hue  was  glowing.  On  the  beach  .^tood  a  group,  gazing 
upon  the  scene,  but  apparently  not  called  thither  by  the  beauties  of 
the  sunset  alone, —  for  their  attention  was  often  directed  to  the  jutting 
promontory  to  the  east  of  them. 

"  Will  he  come  to-night,  mother?"  asked  a  fair-haired  boy,  who 
had  been  shading  his  eyes  for  some  time,  and  looking  towards  the  dis- 
tant point. 

The  lady  addressed  twined  her  fingei*s  through  the  curls  of  the 
boy,  and  turned  her  face  to  that  of  her  companion.  The  look  was  a 
repetition  of  the  question. 

*'  He  cannot  tarry  at  Cunium,"  replied  the  person  thus  mutely  ad- 
dressed. "  But  see,  Myra,  the  sun  has  gone.  I^et  us  return.  Our 
boy  well  knows  the  path  to  his  home." 

*'  Ah !  Glaucon,  will  you  not  laugh  at  me  if  I  confess  a  strange 
whimsy  ?  Let  us  send  back  your  little  name-sake,  then,  and  sit  a 
while  under  ihe  trees  yonder.  I  want  to  be  a  girl  again,  and  have 
you  treat  me  so.  The  scenes  of  years  gone  by  come  back  upon  roe, 
as  they  have  not  for  many  summers  pajft.  Will  you  indulge  your 
wayward  Myra  this  once  ?" 

A  smile  passed  over  the  noble  features  of  her  husband,  and  he 
looked  at  her  a  moment,  with  an  arch  expression.  <'  I  fear  me,  you 
must  send  Louie  to  me,  if  you  would  have  me  recognize  my  girl-wife 
again  ;'' — he  stopjyed  to  pinch  her  cheek, —  *'  how  in  the  world  am  I 
to  fancy  this  pale  cheek  the  full,  rich  mantle  that  you  wore  in  youth? 
And  see," —  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  furrowed  brow, —  "  what 
will  you  do  with  these  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  near  so  grim  as  the  line  yonr  heavy  helmet  ustd  to  leave 
there.  And  there's  no  trace  of  silver  in  your  hair,  my  husband.  And 
I  am  sure  your  eye  is  as  dear,  and  your  lip  as  full,  as —  as — 

*'  As  when  you  first  kissed  it,  that  day  I  fainted  in  the  grove,  eh, 
Myra?  How  you  would  scold  our  Louie  now  for  such  a  deed  I  And 
do  you  not  think  it  really  wjis  nnmaidenly  ?" 

She  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder  and  murmured  :  *'  We  were  chil- 
dren, Glaucon.     And  you  did  not  reproach  me  then." 

*'Not  I,  nor  never  shall,  Myra.      But  I  cannot  wander  away  with 
you  to-night.     I  am  sad  ia  the  prospect  of  meeting  our  boy.    W^bo 
32 
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knows  what  influence  the  words  of  my  father,  or  the  excitements  of 
Antioch  may  have  had  upon  him  ?  And  yet  we  could  not  bare  done 
otherwise.  I  had  shut  myself  out  from  my  father's  heart,  aod  could 
do  no  less  than  send  his  grandson  to  soothe  his  last  days.'^ 

They  walked  slowly  along  the  bt*ach,  conversing  in  low  tones  of 
the  probable  return  of  the  expected  youth,  and  approached  a  rude 
arbor  formed  by  tlie  interlacing  boughs  of  the  ti*ees,  and  shielded  on 
the  north  by  vines  running  over  lattice  work.  They  stopped  by  the 
side)  of  a  large  rock  which  served  as  the  only  seat  of  the  place.  Seat^ 
ed  on  it,  they  remained  in  conversation  till  the  twilight  was  gone, 
A  light  breeze  swayed  the  olive  trees  on  their  left, — the  Outline  of 
the  pebbly  road  that  led  up  from  the  beach  was  just  visible  thruogh 
the  shadows,  and  the  white  walls  of  a  villa  were  distinctly  in  view 
on  the  high  ground  above.  They  arose  at  length,  and  paused  a  mo- 
ment on  the  beach,  <o  look  out  once  more  for  the  boat  they  expected 
from  the  south.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen,  and  they  were  just  turning 
to  their  home,  when  a  light  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction, 
arrested  them.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  boats  to  pass  at  all  times 
from  Paphos  al)ove  to  the  ports  on  the  coast  beyond  theni»  but  the 
one  now  approaching  was  too  far  in  towards  the  shore,  to  have  any 
other  destination  than  the  little  cove  where  their  own  boats  were  an- 
chored. They  accordingly  determined  to  await  the  landing  of  the 
visiter.  As  the  light  came  nearer,  the  half-spread  sails  of  a  Constan- 
tinople barge  was  seen,  and  the  sound  of  oars  slowly  plied  by  the 
sailors,  came  faintly  down  the  shore.  A  few  minutes  more  and  the 
barge  shot  into  the  cove,  and  was  about  to  be  run  up  unto  the  beach, 
when  they  were  hailed  by  a  voice  and  told  to  anchor  where  they  were^ 
while  a  small  boat  would  be  sent  to  bring  them  oC 

Apparently  the  presence  of  the  persons  on  the  beach  had  not  been 
noticed  by  those  in  tlie  barge.  A  voice  from  the  deck  asked,  in  a 
courteous  tone :  ^'  if  the  residence  of  the  Count  Glaucon,  formerly  of 
Antioch,  was  near?"  and  being  assured  that  the  villa  above  was  tha 
place  sought,  he  declined  the  oflTer  of  a  boat  from  the  beach,  and  pres- 
ently a  small  boat  was  launched  from  his  own  deck,  and  two  persons 
stepped  into  it-  A  light  push,  and  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  oar 
brought  them  to  the  beach.  The  person  who  seemed  to  be  the  pas- 
senger stepped  lightly  from  the  prow^  and  accosted  Glaucon,  who  had 
advanced  alone  to  meet  him,  with  the  common  salute  of  the  day. 
The  Count  as  courteously  responded,  and  offered  at  once  to  cooduci 
him  to  his  maosioQ. 
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^*I  have  the  pleasure  then,  ot  addressing  the  ownerof  yonder  yilla. 
May  a  stranger  claim  in  the  name  of  oar  common  u-aster,  a  night's 
shelter  beneath  your  roof?  I  am  journeying  to  the  porU  of  Cunium 
and  Salamis,  and  am  loth  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  water,  being  in 
but  feeble  health." 

A  frank  offer  of  the  utmost  at  their  command  was  the  answer  to 
his  request.  He  turned  to  tbe  sailor  in  the  boat,  and  spoke  a  few  low 
words  when  the  boat  returned  at  once  to  the  barge.  Glaucon  led 
the  way,  and  wiibout  further  words  they  proceeded  to  the  road,  where 
Myi*a  was  still  standing.  Without  explanation  of  the  character  of 
the  lady,  the  stranger  seemed  to  conjecture  at  once  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  his  companion  ; —  he  took  off  the  traveling  cap  he  had  worn, 
And  bowed  lowly  :  ^  The  lady  Myra,  I  presume.*' 

*^  The  same,"  responded  Glaucon  ;  ^'  but  have  we  ever  met  befdre^ 
my  friend  ?  Your  memory  or  your  information  respecting  us  must 
be  good." 

*'  I  had  a  friend  who  knew  ye  both ; —  It  may  be  tliat  his  name  is 
now  forgotten, —  Ludovic." 

Myra  turned  quickly  and  spoke  in  a  half^eproachful  tone :  ^  For- 
gotten  I  he  sacrificed  himself  for  us.  Cans't  thou  tell  aught  of  him  ? 
Doth  he  live?" 

*<He  lives,  lady,  and  is  in  health,  sav«  that  toil  hath  much  worn 
upon  him.  I  doubt  greatly  if  you  would  recognize  him  now.  I  have 
learned  that  he  has  been  in  Antioch  recently,  and  you  may  yet  see 
him  ere  he  returns  to  the  far  east." 

^  I  should  know  him  anywhere,"  responded  Myra.  ^  His  friend  is 
doubly  welcome." 

They  had  reached  the  gateway  of  the  villa,  and  were  met  by  a 
menial,  bearing  a  torch.  The  stranger  complained  of  being  dazzled 
by  the  glare,  and  drew  his  large  cap  of  white  linen,  closer  on  his 
brows.  The  slave  paused  ut  the  main  entrance,  and  tlie  three  pasised 
into  the  mansion.  Arrived  at  the  peristyle,  the  stranger  begged  leave 
to  retire  a  short  time,  and  the  master  of  the  house,  summoning  a 
slave,  bade  him  lead  the  guest  to  an  apartment  which  he  de.signated. 
The  latter  seemed  not  te  observe  in  his  passage  through  the  peristyle 
.and  the  inner  auUe,  the  d-corations  and  princely  arrangements  of  the 
interior,  but  followed  the  slave  mechanically,  and  took  the  lamp  from  his 
hand  at  the  door  of  the  guest-chamber,  which  was  fixed,  as  usual 
40  tbe  houses  of  those  days,  just  opposite  tbe  great  diuing-hail. 
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He  had  remained  perhaps  half  an  hour  in  his  apiirtment,  when  he 
wad  summoned  to  pnrtnke  of  some  refresh menr.  He  pasfctl  on, 
ihrousrh  a  portico,  filled  with  statues,  to  a  small,  but  elegantly  arninged 
ban  que  tin<r- room,  and  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  Count.  Thestran^^ 
ger  had  thrown  off  his  loose  traveling*  coat,  and  was  clad  in  a  dark 
mantle.  The  light  of  the  lamps,  pending  in  a  circle  from  the  ceiling, 
revealed  a  powerful  form,  bent  a  little  by  time, —  features  large  and 
regular,  but  bronzed  l»y  long  exposure,  and  wearing  an  expression  of 
care  and  toil.  His  hair,  of  light  brown,  was  bushy,  and  curled  clos^e 
around  his  temftles,  and  his  blue  eye  wsis  mild  and  thoughtful  in  its 
expression.  Giaucon  motioned  bitn  to  a  couch  by  the  side  of  the 
marble  table,  and  expressed  to  him  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  Myra, 
saying  she  would  be  glad  to  learn,  after  iheir  brief  meal,  more  of  the 
frilind  he  had  spoken  of.  They  spoke  but  little  during  the  meal, — 
and  the  silence  seemed  strange  to  neither.  The  rose  with  its  half- 
foMed  leaves,  on  a  corner  of  the  table,  proclaimed  that  the  master  ol 
the  house,  though  a  Christian,  was  yet  partial  to  the  ancient  cu>toms, 
and  his  guest  was  one  evidently  well  versed  in  nil  the  forms  and 
courtesies  of  the  day.  He  niatle  but  a  frugal  meal,  and  drank  very 
sparingly  of  the  rich  wines  that  glowed  on  the  table.  At  a  sigii  from 
the  master,  the  viands  were  removed, —  the  large  goblets  alone  re- 
maining. A  slave  left  the  apartment  at  the  order  of  Giaucon,  and  a 
few  momenls  after,  Myra  appeared.  She  started,  as  her  eyes  met 
tltose  of  the  stnmger,  ami  the  color  came  and  went  on  her  full  cheek. 
Time  had  not  changed  the  pensive  expression  of  her  fontui-e-s — her 
manner  seemed  as  artless,  find  her  eye  as  bright  as  in  her  earlier 
youth.  She  paused  on  the  threshold,  glanced  again  at  the  stranger, 
and  as  if  in  painful  indecision,  moved  towards  the  couch  opposite  her 
husband.  The  guest  arose,  and  while  a  half-smile  played  ov€^r  his 
features,  addressed  her t  ^^  Me4 bought  but  now  you  were  of  opinion 
that  you  should  recognize  one  Ludovic,  I  s|H)ke  of,  anywhere." 

The  lady's  indecision  vanished  ;  in  a  moment  she  was  clasped  in 
his  arms.  "  Your  smile  wo«ld  betray  you,  my  brother.  But  why 
did  you  not  reveal  yourself?  Did  you  think  that  Myra  or  Giaucon 
could  forget  their  best  friend  ?** 

**  No,—  no,"  replied  Ludovic,  releasing  her,  and  cordially  returning 
the  warm  grasp  of  her  husband  ;  *<  'twas  but  a  playful  fancy  that 
came  over  me  at  the  moment.     And  you  are  happy  here  ?** 

**  Far  beyond  the  hopes  of  our  youthy— is  it  not  80»  Giaucon?  And 
yoUy-^  but  you  look  worn  and  sad.*' 
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"I  have  seen  toil  and  exposnre,—  but  my  ln'art  too  has  been  g!ail. 
Remenriberest  tliou,  Glaucon,  onr  last  meetinjir?" 

"  Too  well, —  I  feared  that  you  had  perished,  and  that  in  truth  we 
^ould  meet  no  m^re  on  earth." 

Tlie  door  opened  again,  and  a  dark  haired  girl  of  perhaps  seven- 
teen summers,  entered.  Ludovic  ros«e,  while  a  brigiiter  light  stole 
into  his  eye; — "  Ah  !  this  is  Myra, —  I  see  you  again  in  the  groves  of 
Tarsus,  my  iViend." 

**  Nay,"  returned  the  moth/»r,  "  phe  ha*  not  my  stature.  It  is  Lonie. 
She  is  not  so  winning  as  Myra  was  ; —  I  will  have  you  to  know  that 
I  have  been  persuading  Glaucon,  that  neither  of  us  have  faded  as 
yet,  and  you  know,  Ludovic,  I  always  was  vain." 

*'  Come  hither,  Louie  ;  can  you  not  roeitc  to  mi»  the  gay  poet's 
^noverca,*  that  we  read  the  other  day  ?*'  said  the  Count  as  he  drew 
the  lovely  girl  in  paternal  pride,  lo  his  own  couch.  *'  You  must  learn 
to  love  our  friend  here.  He  sav<^d  your  father's  life  in  other  days, 
nnd  gave  your  mother  to  my  arms,  at  tiie  loss  of  place  aud  home  and 
country  to  himself." 

The  guest  folded  her  in  his  arms, —  kissed  her  fair  brow,  and  in  a 
tone  tremulous  and  low,  invoked  upon  her  a  patriarchal  blessing. 

"I  doubt  me,"  he  said,  after  resuming  his  couch,  "  whether  ye  will 
be  yielding  your  fair  flower  to  grace  the  new  institution  1  Ivear  of,  at 
Paphos.  Yoa  remember  the  Egyptian,  still  ?  I  met  him  years  after 
the  battle  where  we  parted.  He  was  pursuing  his  way  to  India,  and 
had  been  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  monasteries  of  Egypt.  His 
crimes  were  too  glaring  even  for  them." 

A  shudder  passed  over  Myra's  face  at  the  mention  of  the  name. 
The  guest  hastened  to  change  the  subject :  **  Thy  sire,  Glaucon  ;  is 
he  at  all  changed  ?" 

But  from  the  shadow  that  passed  over  the  countenance  of  his  friend, 
he  y:as  aware  that  he  had  been  still  more  unfortunate  in  his  allusion. 

"  It  is  the  only  sorrow  I  have  known,  my  friend,"  responded  the 
Count,  "  and  it  has  been  terrible.  My  father  drove  me  from  his 
house  on  my  professing  the  Christian  faith,  and  his  last  taunt  is  ring- 
ing in  my  ears-  I  was  just  about  to  take  my  command  as  Count  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered  were  :  *  Go,  apostate,  and 
drive  thy  traitor  shaft  to  the  Emperor's  heart,  and  then  return, —  the 
bosom  of  thy  sire  shall  be  bared  to  thee.'  And  will  you  believe  it, 
Ihe  suspicion  that  my  hand  ^iid  slay  my  sovereign  has  never  left  him. 
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O !  my  God,  would  I  hud  trampled  the  gold  band  of  the  Emperor 
into  the  mire  of  Aiitiodi  that  dixy  i"  And  the  strong  man  covered 
his  Uce  with  liis  hand::, —  iiis  daughter  pressed  her  fair  cheek  to  his^ 
and  both  were  wet  with  scalding  tears.  ^ 

There  was  a  pau.«e  oi  a  moment,  when  Ludovic  broke  the  silence : 
**  Thi»  is  indeed  dreadful.  But  liave  the  a:fsurance8  of  eye-witnesses 
no  eftect  upon  your  i^ire  ?  " 

'*  None  whatever  ; — ^the  suspicion  has  taken  strong  hold  of  his  im- 
Aginalion,  and  he  isi  now  sinking  with  age.  But  let  u.^  not  dwell  ob 
it ;  it  has  haunted  me  <hrough  all  oiy  joys.  Tell  me,  my  friend," — 
and  he  made  a  strong  effuit  to  compose  himself,  **  how  came  you  to  be 
in  th(i  army  on  that  terrible  nigiit?  We  met  but  a  moment,  aud  it 
VfOA  no  time  for  ex])liination  tlten." 

**  1  was  fbrtxid  to  fly,  as  yo«  know,  from  Tarsus,  immediate! j  after 
jour  escape;  1  had  a  brother  in  a  troop  of  your  division,  and  f«*ared 
Chat  I  should  see  hi^  face  no  moi^e,  except  1  met  him  before  the  final 
struggle  with  tlie  Persian  host.  The  flames  of  your  fleet.,  blazing 
on  the  Tigris,  goided  me  on  your  track,  and  J  came  up  with  the  army 
on  that  gloomy  <'vening,  when  the  retreat  was  first  rumored  through 
the  host.  I  saw  the  clouds  of  dost  that  darkened  the  plains,  and  felt 
that  all  was  lost  to  your  cause.  You  saw  rae  in  tlie  ranks.  I  scarcely 
know  how  I  came  there.  My  brother  had  just  fallen,  and  a  terrible 
spirit  of  vengeance  came  over  me-  And  you  must  admit,"  he  said, 
half  sportively,  ^^  that  we  Britons  did  not  disgrace  our  commander." 

"  You  stood  the  whole  brunt  alone,  for  a  while.  An  army  of  such 
vrould  be  invincible.  I  remember  our  last  charge  after  the  Emperor 
bad  fallen,  was  made  whol'y  with  Gauls  and  Britons.  We  broke  the 
Persian  wing  and  checked  their  triumph,  effectually.  It  was  an  hour 
of  fearful  gloom.  Dids't  see  the  Emperor  fall?  I  never  loved 
him  before.  He  grasped  the  keen  javelin  that  quivered  in  his  side,  till 
his  fingers  bled  to  the  bone.  Had  success  covered  his  efforts,  the 
world  would  have  made  him  a  liero.  The  madness  that  burned  eleven 
hundred  transports  on  the  Tigris  would  have  been  the  height  of  de- 
cision and  generalship.'" 

*'It  was  indeed  a  dark  hour,  bat  the  church  rejoiced  in  it;  ^vas 
the  dawn  of  hope  to  her.  And  yet  I  know  not  if  prosperity  doth 
Dot  corrupt  more  than  adversity  has  ever  crushed  her." 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  youth.  ^My 
son,"  ezclaiined  Myra,  and  he  was  locked  iu  her  arms.      But  evea 
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while  he  was  embracing  her,  he  whispered  to  Glaiicon  :  *'  Msiste  thee  ; 
if  you  would  see  ray  grandsire,  ere  he  dies,  you  must  depart  this 
Dight.  Reason  has  returned  to  him,  and  he  has  murmured  the  name 
of  Giaucon.'' 

Hardly  awaiting  further  explanation,  the  Count  addressed  himself 
at  once  to  the  necessary  preparation,  and  to  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  the  whole  household  was  in'  confusion.  It  was  in  the  gray 
dawn,  and  on  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  Giaucon  leained 
more  fully,  that  Libanius  had  been  for  several  days  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  that  it  was  more  than  probable,  his  arrival  would  be 
now,  too  late.  'Twas  there,  too,  that  the  youth  learned  for  the  first 
time  the  whole  history  of  his  father's  conversion,  and  Giaucon  listened 
to  that  eloquent  exposition  of  the  Christian  Hiith,  which  had  shaken 
his  own  prejudices  in  other  days.  The  night  of  his  imprisonment  was 
acted  over,  and  the  earnest  voice  of  Ludovic  left  an  impression  on  the 
son,  not  less  deep  and  lasting  than  that  which  had  determined  the 
character  of  the  sire. 

[conclusion  in  next  no.] 
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"  The  way  we  have  at  old  Amherst, 
To  drive  dull  care  away." 

Amherst  Creed. 

Though  it  is  the  pleasanteat  day  of  the  season,  the  combined  influence  of  the 
mud  and  the  prmter  has  compelled  us  to  give  up  our  anticipated  drive,  and  shut 
oxu:8elve3  up  in  our  Sanctum.  So  seat  yourself,  public,  m  the  red-cushioned 
chair  of  the  Patriarch  on  the  opposite  side  of  our  Franklin,  select  the  brownest 
of  those  **  Brown  Havannas,"  (Spear's  best,  and  large  enough  fov  your  collective 
mouth),  and  let  us  have  a  chat  together. 

We  are  in  the  best  of  humor  to-day,  though  not  a  bit  funny^  but  a  kind  of 
subdued  cheerfulness  prompts  us  to  take  a  charitable  glance  at  this  *<  old  Am- 
herst." We  are  not  gomg  to  interfere  with  its  inhabitants,  they  "speak  for 
themselves,**  and  we  are  in  too  good  humor  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads ; 
nor  shall  we  consider  it  as  **  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Coxmeoticut» 
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eight  mile 4  from  Northampton,*'  but  we'll  try  to  transcribe  a  page  from  ihit 
inner  life  of  the  Amherst  we've  lived  in.  The  warm  sun  and  clear  skj tell 
lu  that  the  bri'^ht  flowers  and  green  ticlos  of  Spring  are  soon  coming,— coming 
for  the  la4t  time  to  the  clasn  of  '51.  We've  been  here  "  man  and  boy,"  these 
four  yeard,  and  we  can't  help  thinking  this  afternoon  that  it's  long  enough. 
But  still  we  would  like  to  ask  ii'  there  is  any  one  among  our  number  vhoGe 
pleasure  at  leaving  will  be  unmingled  with  regret  ?  We  think  not.  We  an  of 
the  opinion  that  we  have  enjoyed  our  course  as  well  as  most,  and  that  most 
enjoy  their  time  in  College  as  well  as  any  four  years  in  their  lives.  There's  an 
eaniCHtne.-is  even  in  the  romance  of  College  Life,  it  seems  to  us,  which  vc  can 
never  find  elsewhere, —  something  even  in  its  trifles  and  foibles,  which  though 
we  cannot  wholly  approve,  we  think  we  never  shaH  altogether  regret,  even 
when  looking  back  from  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age.  We  are  shut  out  from  tht 
world,  to  be  sure,  made  a  sort  of  living  mummies  of^  but  the  dust  will  soon 
shake  off,  while  the  very  seclusion  has  given  to  College  the  character  of  fame, 
more  than  anj'thing  else  could.  And  then,  we  have  friends  here,  whole-souled, 
tried  friends,  such  as  we  never  had  before.  Who  cannot  count  at  least  one,  a 
"fidus  Achates,"  to  whom  often  the  inmost  recess  of  his  heart  has  been  un- 
veiled r  and  as  we  leave  here,  and  strike  out  on  the  broad  prairie  of  life,  each 
on  a  separate  trail,  'twUl  be  hard  to  think  these  paths  may  never  run  togiethei 
again.  We've  had  our  share  of  faults,  we'll  allow,  but  don't  be  totoo ready  to 
count  on  our  ruin.  We've  often  moralized  on  the  ways  of  College.  We've  a 
theory  that  man  isn't  utterly  depraved  while  he  will  not  do  a  meanness.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  strange  charm  in  playful  wanderings  from  a  pre- 
scribed course,  merely  because  tV  is  prescribed.  Children  like  to  **  see  the  foUy 
of  it"  for  themselves.  Many  whose  liigh  sense  of  personal  honor  and  desire  to 
win  place  and  name,  would  compel  them  to  "  be  strong  and  show  themselTe* 
men,"  if  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  are  led  during  this  College  life,  to 
the  error  of  fancying  that  they  are  under  a  system  of  conventional  rules,  and 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed  do  not  call  for  that  strict 
propriety  of  action,  which  they  would  feel  bound  to  follow  in  their  homes  or  in 
active  life ;  but  we  have  little  fear  that  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  great  world 
before  them,  will  fail  to  win  them  back  from  folly. 

We  care  not  now  to  notice  anything  which  may  have  detracted  from  tho 
pleasure  of  our  sojourn  here,  nor  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  in  our  midst, "  qus« 
carpitque  carpitur  unit,  suppliciumque  suum  est."  It  would  lead  us  away  from 
our  original  purpose  and  indicate  a  sensitiveness  we  don't  feel.  Those  things 
are  past  now ;  they  may  have  done  us  good;  at  any  rate,  what  they  have  taken 
from  the  pleasure,  they  have  added  to  the  interest  of  our  College  life.  H^ 
life  is  now  nearly  over ;  and  while  we  are  not  sorry  to  escape  from  its  restnunta 
and  nerve  our  energies  for  a  closer  grapple  with  the  world,  still  we  are  readjto 
confeu  that  the  blood  flows  quicker  through  our  veins  as  wc  think  that  it  i»  so 
close  at  hand. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  wandering, —  perhaps  our  reveries  have  carried  as 
away  from  the  legitimate  course  of  an  Editor's  Table.  We  are  not  sorry  fir  it ; 
if  you  aiei^-^wttt  till  you  ko  S«aiox8.     VoUa  toui. 
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DAVID  CROCKETT.        C-iLA.it 


^.<  < 


Naj,  gentle  reader,  do  not  start  at  the  name  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  We  introduce  to  you  no  fabulous  being,  originated  in  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  and  believed  in  by  the  credulous  and  superstilioiis* 
The  day  has  long  since  passed,  when  such  creations  could  be  brought 
forward  with  even  the  semblance  of  sanity.  No  longer  does  a  thick 
cloud  of  gloom  stretch  itself  out  before  the  eye  of  man,  as  he  treads 
his  sad  path  to  the  grave.  Instead  of  being  deluded,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  dreams  and  phantasies  of  the  poet,  poor  wayward  humanity  ha» 
been  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  hand  and  voice  of  reality,  and  stands 
forth  in  its  appropriate  dignity  and  grace. 

Availing  ourselves,  then,  of  the  same  favor  extended  to  other  Bi- 
ographers, we  propose  to  draw  a  truthful  and  ungarnished  sketch  of 
the  life  of  a  veritable  man  possessing  all  the  attributes  essential  to 
our  common  humanity,  who  appeared  on  the  stage  of  life,  like  our- 
selves, performed  nobly  his  part,  and,  in  due  process  of  time,  yielded 
his  place  to  others. 

The  birth-place  of  David  Crockett,  like  one  of  classic  memory, 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  long  and  angiy  dispute ;  but  it  has  at  last 
been  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the  honor  belongs  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  matters  but  little,  however,  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  so  long 
as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  homy  and  that  too,  to  about  the 
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same  lot  as  others,  with  this  important  exception,  that  the  onlj  pat- 
rimony entailed  upon  him/ was  poverty  and  pinching  want* 

Ushered  into  this  our  cold  and  heartless  world  in  this  pitiable  oob- 
dition,  (for  which,  of  course,  no  blame  attaches  to  him)  he  seems  to 
have  hesitated  long  whether  to  enter  in  advance  upon  his  inheritancei 
or  turn  away  from  the  gloomy  prospect. 

At  length,  however,  true  to  the  motto  of  his  afler  life,  (we  ase  his 
own  words)  *'  he  determined  that  he  was  right,  and,  therefore,  resolved 
to  go  ahead." 

It  was,  indeed,  hard  to  stem  the  current  that  set  against  him  ;  bat 
gathering  strength,  by  no  means  common  to  his  tender  age,  he  oatrode 
the  perilous  season  of  his  infancy  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will ;  and 
even  then,  developed  that  element  of  his  character  which  was  the  po- 
lar star  of  his  af\er  life.  Bom  to  most  oi  the  hardships  that  abject 
poverty  can  bestow,  a  life  of  irremediable  toil  stretched  itself  out  into 
the  dark  and  dreary  future,  without  one  bow  of  promise,  or  one  bright 
hope  to  cheer  his  drooping  heart.  Deprived,  of  course,  of  the  most 
ordinary  instruction,  he  grew  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect.  It  has 
been  said,  even,  that  superadded  to  this,  was  the  unnatural  neglect  of 
friends  and  an  entire  want  of  sympathy  with  every  one  of  hia  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  not  unfrequently  weighed  down  his  spirits  and  im- 
posed an  almost  insupportable  burden  upon  his  tender  years. 

OAen  did  he  sigh  over  his  sad  lot,  as  he  beheld  no  bright  or  cheer- 
ing prospect  before  him ;  and  yet  he  held  a  firm  grasp  on  life ;  and, 
manfully  breasting  the  storm,  he  lived  on  and  en,  he  knew  not  for 
what, — now  wondering  at  the  unfathomed  mystery  of  his  own  being 
and  at  his  thoughts  which  at  times  seemed  still  more  strange,  and 
now  whether  he  existed  at  all.  Life  to  him  was  an  enigma,  for  he 
could  not  understand  how  aU  his  equals  in  age  should  be  placed  so 
far  above  him  in  physical  condition,  and  moU^  as  he  supposed,  o&  the 
scale  of  intelligence ;  and  the  generous  emotions  of  bis  bosom  were 
seldom  brought  into  exercise,  and  the  gentle  charities  of  life  shed 
not  their  genial  influence  over  his  neglected  youth.  Thus  drcum- 
stanced,  the  long  years  of  his  minority  passed  slowly  aad  sadly  away 
^--till,  at  last,  he  was  thrust  out  into  life  friendless,  pennyleaa  aad 
alonel  Now  mark  the  crisis  of  Crockett's  life*  With  his  majority, 
seems  to  have  dawned  upon  him,  almost  the  first  ray  of  his  own 
proper  individuality  ;  and,  as  he  waked  to  a  consciousness  of  his  real 
life,  he  seems  to  have  taken  has  bearinga  and  settled  the  great 
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dinal  point  of  his"  practical  chart,  "  Be  sure  you're  right,  and  then  go 
ahead."     This— his  polar  star,  was  ever  above  the  horizon,  in  all  the 
storms  and   tempests  of  his  subsequent  pioneer  and  political   life. 
This,  to  him  ''  was  the  Law  and  prophets  ;'*  and  its  magic  influence 
gave  him  strength  and  courage,  when  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in 
afler  life,  he  ^^  exposed  the  intrigue  and  corruption  of  the  *  govern* 
ment ' "  and  when  he  encountered  the  beast  of  the  forest.     Indeed  it 
was  ever  his  talisman  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity.     Thus  charted 
and  compassed  he  was   ready  for   the  voyage  and  only   hesitated 
whither  to  direct  his  course.     But  his  delay  was  of  short  duration, 
for  an  insuperable  barrier  had  grown  up  between  him  and  refine- 
ment»  in  the  cruel  neglect  of  his  youth,  which  had  left  his  mind 
without  symmetry  and  form,  and   now  sufiTused  his   cheek  with  a 
burning  shame  whenever  he  appeared  in  refined  society.     He  has 
now  approached  the  crisis  of  his  life.     He  must  sink  into  compara- 
tive insignificance  or  launch  oiit  upon  a  life  of  adventure — at  the 
former  his  soul  sickened  within  him,  but  for  the  latter,  his  whole 
early  history  seems  to  have  just  fitted  him  ;  and  therefore  he  boldly 
enters  upon  the  task  which,  he  knows,  shall  unroll   his  individual 
destiny.     He  turns  away  from  the  conventionalities  and  cold  formali* 
ties  of  civilized  life ;  and  penetrates  into  the  deep  and,  hitherto,  al- 
most unexplored  bosom  of  our  western  forest ;  wliere  he,  at  least, 
might  not  be  despised^  if  he  could  not  be  appreciated.    About  this 
time  also,  the  wood-man  crossed  the  mountain,  and  already  in  a  few 
bordering  places  the  wilderness  began  to  ^*  teem  with  life"  and  put  on 
the  garb  of  civilization.    The  *^  district  of  Virginia"  was  about  to 
develop  its  vast  resources,  and  the  *'  dark  and  bloody  ground  "  was 
now  no  longer  to  be  the  theater  of  fierce  and  terrible  combat    The 
time  drew  near  when  the  pioneer  should  begin  to  feel  security  in  his 
'^new  cleared  home"  and  government  extend  its  genial  sway  over 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  West.     As  yet,  however,  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains  was  the  acknowledged  limit  of  civilization. 
The  whole  extent  of  country  between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
rivers  stretched  itself  out  in  its  wildest  and  rudest  state.    Into  this 
had  been  driven  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  here  was  the  red  man's 
hunting-ground.    In  this  wild  and  uncultivated  retreat,  far  from  the 
scenes  and  home  of  his  youth,  Crockett  next  appears  in  the  full  pride 
and  strength  of  his  untutored  manhood,  and,  for  the  first  time  be- 
gan to  feel  a  dignity  and  importance  commensurate  with  the  high 
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order  of  natural  talents  he  was  conscious  of  possessing  True,  he 
was  sometimes  sad ;  and  not  unfreqncntly  was  the  solitude  of  his 
wilderness  home  overpowering;  but  the  wrongs  of  his  boyish  days 
were  burned  deep  into  his  soul,  and  "it  would  be  a  sad  day,"  tliought 
lie,  "  when  the  onward  march  of  civilization  should  thit)w  around 
him  the  restraints  of  society,  or  force  him  from  his  lone  retreat,"  He 
«nd  the  Indian  were  the  lords  of  tlie  forest,  and,  in  search  of  his 
prey,  he  roamed,  unrestrained,  by  the  red  man's  side-  Thus  he 
parsed  the  happivtst  and  pleasanlest  years  of  his  life — emphaiically 
the  lord  of  the  forest;  for  nut  a  nook  was  left  unexamined,  not  a 
bea<;t  but  knew  his  foot -fall  and  saved  itself  in  pi-ecipitate  flitrhf. 
Though  surrounded  by  Indians  he  still  retained  sj-^mpathy  with  the 
white  man.  and,  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  formed  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two.  In  process  of  time  they  both  met  in 
his  cabin  in  council,  at  his  table  they  both  partook  of  a  common 
bounty  and  ratified  their  treaties,  and  around  his  cabin  fire  they  Iwth 
smoked  the  "  pipe  of  peace."  Learning  and  refinement  are  seldom 
the  possession  of  the  pioneer.  Their  place  is  more  usually  supplied 
by  a  rustic  simplicity  of  hej\rt,  that  nourishes  the  best  affections  of 
the  soul,  and  a  fixedness  of  purpose  and  determination  that  knows  not 
opposition.  These  were  emphatically  the  characteristics  of  David 
Crockett,  and  in  the  tide  of  emigraiion  that  now  flowed  into  the 
West,  he  btands  forth  in  the  full  pride  and  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter. 

Our  limits  forbid  further  detail  in  relation  to  this  portion  of  our 
hero's  life — and  we  pass  over,  therefore,  many  of  the  brightest  and 
most  interesting  pages  in  his  history — comprising  a  full  account  of  the 
prominent  part  he  took  in  settling  this  desirable  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, the  manner  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  the  hard?  pioneer,  be- 
guile away  his  fatigue,  and  send  him  on  his  way,  with  a  hearty  God 
speed.  "We  say  nothing  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  Seminole 
war  in  which  he  received  the  commission  of  Colonel,  and  last  though 
not  least,  his  terrible  encounters  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  foi*est 
and  his  narrow  escapes — we  pass  all  this  and  hasten  to  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  political  career — ^and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  expa- 
triation and  death.  Thus  far  we-  have  followed  Col.  Crockett 
through  the  quiet  and  retired  vale  of  private  life,  but  now  we  are  to 
trace  his  footsteps  along  the  more  treacherous  and  uncertain  path  of 
political  life. 
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How  mysterious  the  circumstances  that  shape  our  being !  and  how 
strange  their  influence  in  directing  our  steps!  They  constitute  the 
woof,  if  not  the  web,  of  our  lives,  and  silently,  though  surely  un- 
roll our  destiny.  So  thought  David  Crockett,  as  he  was  almost 
unanimously  culled  from  his  quiet  and  secluded  home,  to  represent 
the  western  district  of  Tennessee,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  Although  the  call  was  imperative,  he  hesitated  long  be- 
fore putting  on  the  livery  of  the  "  public  servant ;"  for  to  him  **  the 
woodman's  life  and  the  woodman's  home"  were  dearer  than  all  the 
pageantry  of  office  and  the  honors  of  the  great.  Pie  ventured,  how- 
ever, at  length,  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  political  life,  trusting  to  his 
genuine  common  sense  and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  both  of  which 
he  was  conscious  of  possessing,  yet 


**  Hope  and  fear,  alternate  swayed  his  breast ; 
Like  light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  field, 
Couniingf  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  sun.'* — 


Col.  Crockett  was  ill  at  ease  at  the  Capital.  Probably  a  more 
uncouth  representative  was  never  sent  to  Washington — to  his  praise 
be  it  spoken,  never  a  more  honest.  The  former  made  him,  at  fir»t, 
an  object  of  gfineral  interest,  and  with  some,  even  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule ;  the  latter,  an  object  of  dread  to  the  craven  parasites  that  were 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  **  the  government;"  and  both  together  deeply 
embittered  his  cup.  At  first  the  tones  of  his  homely  eloquence  fell, 
with  ludicrous  efiect,  on  the  ears  of  the  "  Nation's  Great."  Some 
were  amazed,  some  affected  disgust,  some  were  pleased  and  others 
offended,  and  all  interested.  At  length  the  corruptions  of  "  the 
government,"  the  intrigues  of  "  the  party,'*  and  "  the  removal  of  the 
deposits''  &c.,  fully  aroused  him,  and  he,  henceforth,  held  himself  in 
constant  readiness  to  pounce  upon  every  measure  that  looked  to  the 
support  of  "the  government,"  i.  c.  General  Jackson.  He,  bf  course, 
cou4d  exert  but  little  influence,  and  was  most  generally  cut  off  from 
debate,  sometimes  by  the  '*  previous  question,"  but  oflener  by  the 
"  eternal  cry  of  order."  Yet  he  prowled  around  the  skirts  of  "the 
government,"  and  few  of  its  adherents  escaped  his  biting  sai'casm. 
It  was  during  his  Congressional  life  that  he  made  his  celebrated 
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northern  tour,  aud  spoke  to  assembled  thousands  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  Washington,  and  in  particular  of  the  '*  Gineral's  matters 
which  by  the  way  were  aU  wrong."  It  was  during  this  period,  also, 
that  the  famous  correspondence  of  Crockett  and  Downing  caoae  to 
light,  and  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  convention  of  Mississippi,  bj 
which  (in  derision)  he  had  been  proposed  ba  a  suitable  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  But  we  hasten  to  the  sequel  of  his  life.  The  seven 
years  that  Crockett  spent  in  Congress  were  among  the  most  unpleas- 
ant of  his  life.  He  had,  alone,  of  all  the  delegation  from  his  own 
state  placed  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  General 
Jackson,  and  repeatedly  declared  that  ^  he  would  rather  be  political] j 
damned,  than  hypocritically  immortalized.^  An  unseen  agency  was 
gradually  undermining  the  confidence  of  his  consUtuents  in  bis 
judgment  and  integrity.  Unfortunate,  therefore,  on  the  whole  as  it 
had  proved,  in  his  political  life,  he  retired  from  Congress  with 
wounded  sensibilities,  a  fair  reputation  tarnished  and  pursued  by 
vindictive  foes.  He  waited  an  opportunity  for  redress,  he  prays  for 
retributive  justice,  and  appeals  to  the  hitherto  warm  and  gushing 
sympathies  of  his  constituents  ;  but  he  appeals  in  vain.  The  splen- 
dor of  Jackson's  military  achievements  had  thrown  over  the  more 
mysterious  parts  of  his  policy  a  brilliant  though  uncertain  lostref 
and  now  Col.  Crockett  felt  for  the  first  time  how  hard  it  was  to 
measure  arms  with  a  Chief  of  such  renown.  He  oonld  do  nothing ; 
and,  therefore,  sat  down, 


**  Gathering  his  brows  like  gathering  storms, 
And  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm." 


Weeks,  months,  and  years  were  passed,  yet  peace  did  not  retnm 
to  his  wounded  spirit,  for  what  .can  compensate  for  a  fair  reputation 
wickedly  and  cruelly  blasted  ?  The  tide  of  misfortune  had  now  set 
fully  against  him,  and  he  strove  hard  to  rise  upon  its  angry  and 
noisy  surface.  The  brief  remnant  of  his  life  exhibits  a  continued 
struggle  of  a  brave  man  contending  nobly  with  his  fate.  One  : 
fortune  after  another  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  yet  he  i 
fully  breasted  the  current,  until  most  of  the  ties  that  bound  him  to 
his  kind  were  severed ;  and  then  he  sat  down  on  the  ruins  of  his 
home  and  wept.    It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  now  he  gave 
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full  vent  to  his  burthened  soul.  All  the  wrongs  of  his  private  and  po- 
litical life  passed  in  review  before  him  with  all  their  harrowing  power, 
and  flowed  back  upon  his  seal,  with  all  their  sickening  and  dispirit- 
ing influence.  There  are  tears  that  bring  no  relief  to  the  discon« 
Bolate  heart — tears  that  fall  hot  and  scalding  on  the  wounded  spirit, 
and  ^*  sighs  that  sigh  in  vain."  This  was  painfully  true  in  our  hero's 
case*  But  the  last  link  that  had  bound  him  to  his  country  had  been 
severed,  and  with  one  convulsive  eflbrt,  he  tears  himself  away,  and 
goes  forth,  with  firm  steps  but  broken  spirit,  self-ostracised  from  his 
native  land.  The  almost  defenceless  Texans  were,  at  this  time,  6uf« 
fering  the  most  extreme  cruelties  that  the  degenerate  Mexicans  could 
devise.  Their  wretched  condition  and  noble  resistance  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  Many  brave  hearts  were  now 
going  forth  from  the  south  to  take  vengeance  on  the  relentless  foes 
of  their  kinsmen  and  friends ;  and  among  them  goes  Col.  Crockett. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  relate  all  the  incidents 
of  this  noble  stri^ggle  for  liberty,  in  which  our  hero  took  a  prominent 
part.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  was  no  idle  spectator,  and  many  an  im- 
becile Alexican  had  occasion  to  testify  most  sadly,  to  the  reality  of 
his  prowess. 

But  we  pass  to  the  final  scenes  of  his  life  and  his  glorious  death. 
Many  a  battle  had  been  hardly  fought.  Many  a  victory  dearly  won, 
and  many  a  soldier  had  ^^  slept  his  last  sleep."  Gloom  and  Siidness 
brooded  over  the  whole  South.  The  last  campaign  had  been  disastrous, 
and  few  who  began  it,  were  spared  to  see  its  efifects.  Most  of  these 
had  retired  to  the  ^  Alimo" — a  fort  in  one  of  the  finest  districts  of 
this  delightful  country,  to  recruit  their  wasted  energies  and  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  with  the  high  hope  that  one  more  campaign  would 
restore  peace  to  that  blood-drenched  land.  And  here  they  sat  down 
to  recount  the  incidents  of  the  campaign  and  mourn  over  the  sad 
fate  of  their  companions. 

But  now  the  last  day  and  evening  of  November  have  come*  in  all 
the  richness  and  beauty  peculiar  to  that  climate.  The  glancing  rays 
of  the  sun  struggle  through  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  play  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  sleeping  lake  that  washes  the  foot  of  the  fort.  A 
slight  frost  has  given  the  leaves  of  the  forest  their  richest  hue.     The 

•  The  writer  would  here  ai)ologize  for  any  chronological  error  he  may  have 
made  in  this  sketch  of  the  taking  of  "  the  Alimo/'  by  stating  that  authentic 
confinnatioa  is  not  at  hand ;  but  such  is  his  recollection. 
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dark  foliage  of  the  evergreen  contrasts  brilliantly  with  the  bright 
gold  of  the  Beech  and  the  crimson  of  the  Maple,  and  the  air  is 
loaded  with  the  fragi'ance  of  the  full  ripe  fruit  that  hangs  in  blushing 
clusters  from  the  branches.  The  Pine  lifts  its  lofty  head  far  above 
all,  and  there,  too,  stands  the  majestic  Oak  with  gnarled  and  fantastic 
arms,  thrown  abroad  in  all  the  wildness  of  unrestrained  liberty.  O 
'twas  ft  glorious  spot,  and  with  it  also  a  glorious  night;  for  just  now 
arose  the  disk  of  the  full  round  moon  above  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
threw  its  misty  and  uncertain  light  around  every  object.  Every 
thing  seemed  clad  in  a  mysterious  garb  of  beauty.  The  bland  breeze 
that  wafted  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  sighed  mournfully  among  the 
leaves  of  the  forest.  Yes,  it  was  a  delightful  evening;  just  such  as 
we  love  to  extend  indefinitely  into  the  ni^^ht,  and,  in  its  witching 
spell,  pay  our  devoutest  adoration  under  the  broad  open  sky,  such  as 
renders  us  pleasingly  sad,  and  makes  us  think  of  the  departed,  of 
Lome,  and  friends. 

"  In  such  a  night  as  this 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noLsc ;  in  such  a  night 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  Bigh'd  his  soul  towards  the  Grecian  tents, 
WTiere  Cressid  lay  that  night ;" 

and  thus,  also,  did  many  a  brave  youth  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  fort,  that  night,  as  he  thought,  with  suppressed  emotion,  of  lu9 
long  separation  from  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  longed  for  its  quiet 
and  repose  ;  but  as  the  image,  that  rendered  that  home  so  attractive 
rose  to  his  view,  he  turned  away  with  tearful  eyes  from  the  pleasing 
prospect,  and  sought  to  suppress  the  gushing  sympathies  of  heart,  in 
the  forgetfulncss  of  sleep.  Thus  one  after  another  retired  until  our 
hero  was  left  quite  alone,  and  he  waited  long  recounting  the  stirring 
scenes  of  his  eventful  life,  until  he,  too,  turned  his  back  upon  the 
lovely  scene,  and  all  was  now  hushed  to  stillness*  The  hours  flew 
swiftly  by  and  when  the  moon  was  now  riding  at  her  highest  noon, 
there  might  have  been  seen  the  forms  of  the  swarthy  Mexicans 
lurking  among  the  trees  and  drawing  near  the  fort.  But  here  we 
pause,  and  attempt  no  description  of  the  dreadful  scene  that  followed* 
Suffice  it  to  sayi  but  one  escaped  to  tell  the  sad  tale ;  and  whea  the 
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morning  sun  arose  and  threw  its  cheei*ful  light  over  the  scene,  all 
was  silent  indeed,  but  it  was  the  silence  of  death. 

The  recollection  of  the  sad  fate  of  "  the  Alimo"  even  yet  opens 
new  fountains  of  grief  in  many  a  disconsolate  heart,  for  there  the 
bright  hopes  of  many  a  fond  mother  and  confiding  maidea  went 
down  for  ever ;  and  there,  too,  perished  David  Crockett. 

In  this  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  Col.  Crockett's 
life,  a  full  analysis  of  his  character  has  not  been  aimed  at;  nor, 
would  this  be  an  easy  task,  since  he  has  left  but  little,  in  tangible 
form,  by  which  we  can  trace  the  singular  workings  of  his  mind. 
That  he  was  a  decidedly  marked  character,  however,  all  admit.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  essential  elements  of  a  great  mind ;  and 
needed  only  the  polish  and  symmetry  imparted  by  early  discipline^ 
to  have  fitted  him  for  a  high  place  among  the  great  of  his  day.  As 
it  was,  his  thoughts,  though  they  evinced  the  deep  workings  of  a 
mind  powerful  in  its  own  inherent  energy,  never  seemed  to  flow  with 
any  regularity  or  long  in  one  channel,  and  though  they  produced  ef- 
ficient action  in  most  trying  circumstances,  few  were  ever  transcribed 
from  the  living  page  of  his  heart.  In  consequence,  what  men  are 
wont  to  rely  on  chiefly,  for  lasting  fame,  passed  away  with  him  ;  and 
all  that  remains  of  him — the  recollection  of  his  deeds, —  is  destined 
soon  to  follow.  That  he  was  a  man  of  singular  genius,  none  ever 
disputed ;  and  few  ever  questioned,  except  for  political  eflect,  his  un- 
bending integrity  of  character.  Possessed  of  a  firm  constitution  and 
early  inured  to  hardship  and  want,  he  soon  learned  to  stare  poverty 
full  in  the  face  without  emotion.  In  pioneer  life  he  was  matchless  in 
tact  and  feats  of  daring.  Indeed  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  relation 
to  a  much  less  worthy  character,  may,  without  modification,  be  ap- 
plied to  him.  '^  Omnia  norat,  omnium  aditus  tenebat:  nihil  erat, 
quod  non  ipse  abiret,  occurreret,  vigilaret,  laboret;  frigus,  sitim, 
famem  ferre  poterat.*'  In  courage,  both  physical  and  moral,,  he  had 
few  equals.  He  could  encounter  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  and 
an  opponent  on  "  the  stump"  or  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  with  the 
same  provoking  coolness  ;  and  both  were  alike  vanquished.  He  was 
one  of  "  the  people,"  ever  at  home  and  ever  ready.  He  was  a  man 
**  of  infinite  jest,''  and  his  mirth,  wit  and  hospitality,  were  absolutely 
lK)undless.  They  welled  up  from  the  deepest  fountains  of  his  very 
being,  ever  enlivening,  sparkling,  and  overflowing. 
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**  HiB  latch  string  Aung  out  side  the  door, 
And  was  never  pulled  through." 


As  an  opponent  on  **the  stump,^'  he  was  truly  formidable,  as 
many  a  one  can  testify.  He  bud  a  vein  of  sarcasm  that  made  him 
most  terrible.  He  was,  in  fine,  a  genuine  "  Westerner"  in  the  preg- 
nant meaning  of  that  term.  The  final  scenes  of  his  life  were  alike 
honorable  to  himself,  and  in  keeping  with  his  early  career.  At  a 
time  of  life  when  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  home  are  beginning  to 
lend  their  greatest  charm  to  other  men,  we  reluctantly  follow  liim, 
as  he  turns  away,  forever,  from  the  scenes  with  which  he  had  been 
00  familiar,  to  engage  in  the  stern  conflicts  of  war.  But  he  goes 
forth  without  her^itation,  goaded  on,  partly  by  a  love  of  adventure, 
partly  by  sympathy  for  an  oppressed  people,  and  partly  by  a  Ijelief 
of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  his  former  constituency  ;  and,  it  is  with 
melancholy  pleasure,  that  we  trace  his  footsteps  along  his  hard-fought 
way  to  the  closing  act  of  his  life.  And  here  the  sad  fate  of  twenty 
Mexicans,  all  prostrate  before  the  place  where  he  lay,  testified  to  the 
existence  of  the  same  prowess  in  his  last  struggle,  that  had  charac- 
terized him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  died  as  he  bad 
lived,  and  as  he  had  always  wished,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  an  oppressed  and  downtrodden  people  ;  and 
with  it,  he  was  buried. 


*'  Lay  his  sword  by  his  side,  it  hath  served  him  too  well 

Not  to  lay  near  his  pillow  below ; 
To  the  lost  moment  true,  from  his  hand  ere  it  fell, 

Its  point  was  still  turned  to  the  foe. 
Fellow-lab'rcrs  in  life,  let  them  slumber  in  death, 

Side  by  side  as  becomes  the  reposing  brave, — 
That  sword  which  he  loved,  still  unbroke  in  its  sheath* 

And  himself  unsubdued  in  his  grave." 

Note.  The  writer  is  aware  that  a  Biography  of  Col.  Crockett  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  though  it  has  not  been  lii3  good  fortune  to  read  it.  The  outlines  from 
which  this  brief  sketch  lias  been  drawn,  were  obtained  entirely  irom  those 
who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him.  This  will  account  for  any  slight 
error  into  which  the  writer  may  have  fallen. 
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THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL.   ^A-a-^  Q  s 


''^r 


I  am  not  qxdte  alone —  a  spirit  walks 
In  quiet  trust  be3ide  me ;  thro'  each  day* 
Each  weazy,  glaring  day  and  waiting  night. 
Patient  and  unbeloved  she  still  is  there 
With  a  calm  smile  and  untiring  pace. 
Onward  she  presses  and  her  shadowy  hand 
Points  to  an  unseen  goal,  her  soul-like  eyes 
Earnest  and  deep  and  sorrowful —  perchance 
Bathed  in  the  fountain  of  unearthly  dreams^- 
'Grave  in  my  early  and  unlettered  heart 
A  mystic  emblem  that  I  cannot  read, 
A  sentence  fixed,  yet  dim  and  most  perplexed 
Invisible,  yet  most  felt.    I  feel  within 
A  mighty  thought  lies  wedded  to  my  life, 
Sleeping  and  unawaked,  yet  ever  there; 
A  noble  purpose  yet  to  be  wrought  out 
And  written  in  the  book  of  great  men's  deeds ; 
Yet  dream  not  what  it  is ;  that  a  proud  way 
lies  waiting  for  my  footsteps,  yet  can  see 
No  path  that  wanders  towards  it. 

'Mid  the  crowd 
That  sweeps  thro'  the  full  city,  where  the  din, 
The  toil  and  tumult  of  a  busy  life. 
Strike  on  the  loneness  of  an  empty  heart 
Like  echoes  thro'  a  tomb —  where  startled  grief 
Is  hushed  by  its  own  strangeness,  and  the  9oul 
OrowB  cold  and  selfish,  or  at  best  puts  on 
A  garb  of  hollow  snules ;  where  mocking  mirth 
Flings  its  mad  chorus  in  the  face  of  Death, 
And  song  and  dance  and  innocent  blooming  flowers—^ 
That  should  have  purely  died  where  first  they  bloomed— 
Picture  a  bliss  that  gives  a  sharper  edge 
To  reckless  haunting  thoughts  that  still  intrude ; 
She  still  is  there  with  the  same  constant  face. 
The  same  pure  earnest  eyes  and  beckoning  hand. 

I've  wildly  craved  for  love.  To  feel  a  heart 
Beat  warmly  'gainst  my  own,  a  human  heart 
Weak  il  aiay  be^  yet  pure  \  a  human  heart 
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To  loTe  me  and  be  mine  was  all  I  aaked : 

I  had  no  wish  for  beauty,  for  I  looked 

Beyond  the  outward  seeming  of  fair  brows ; 

Beyond  the  sctdptured  vestibule  I  sought 

A  dedicated  shrine  where  I  might  kneel 

And  offer  my  whole  being  like  a  prayer, 

Whose  depth  was  inarticulate  in  words. — 

To  know,  most  fully  know,  that  bliss  or  pain 

Hung  on  each  impulse  of  my  wayward  life, 

That  oreaths  came  quicker  through  the  parted  lips» 

Eyes  moistened,  and  the  pulse  beat  hot  and  strong 

At  my  approach, —  would  be  a  maddening  joy 

Worthy  a  god  to  live  for,  and  would  thrill 

Existence  to  its  centre,  till  the  chord. 

The  silver  chord  of  life  would  breathe  a  tone 

Unheard  of  in  its  melody  before ; 

Yet  when  I  met  an  eye  that  filled  my  soul 

With  its  clear  truth  and  pureness,  her  chill  hand 

Crushed  back  the  throbbings  of  my  wakening  heart 

To  a  more  desolate  stillness. 

When  the  throng 
Swept  to  the  pageant  of  some  gorgeous  scene. 
Where  other  days,  wakened  to  passions  fierce 
And  imcontrolled,  gave  to  the  sated  mind 
A  dainty  feast  to  glut  its  sicklied  powers. 
And  to  the  pure,  the  young  and  fresh  of  heart, 
Glowed  with  bright  flowers  most  beautiful  and  yet 
More  serpent-hffonted  and  with  deadlier  sting 
Than  those  they  plucked  for  Egypt's  dark  broVd  Queen ; 
When  night  held  day  more  brilliant  than  the  smi's. 
But  shone  on  viler  things ;  where  fairy  scenes. 
Wrought  in  the  phantasies  of  Poets*  brains, 
In  their  high  magic  kept  a  moment's  life^ 
Hollow  and  false,  yet  seemingly  most  real ; 
Where  shadowy  walks,  and  gorgeous  palaces, 
And  glittering  fountains  jewelled  by  the  moon, 
And  solemn  groves  by  peerless  lovers  haunted. 
Frantic  with  griefs  that  never  knew  a  birth 
Or  wept  a  tear,  save  in  the  gazer's  eye ; 
Where  beings  fairer  than  the  fairest  thought, 
(O'er  whom  the  glittering  lights  fell  bright  and  dear 
As  the  fresh  sunbeam  o'er  the  Upas  flower, 
But  knows  not  what  it  touches)  loved  and  wept^ 
'Till  their  feigned  tears  wrung  groans  from  hearts  thatne'cr 
Gave  pittance  to  the  beggar— where  all  these 
Eeldrevelry  to  tempt  xoy  waadeziBg  £90t» 
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Like  a  dark  spectre  sternly  by  my  side 
She  pointed  to  the  still  and  quiet  stars, 
And  led  me  forth  to  breathe  amid  .the  fields. 
But  in  the  city's  haunts  where  sickly  Tice 
Threw  off  its  mask,  and  mirth  grew  faint  at  heart, 
"Where  labor  unrequited,  without  hope 
Of  reaching  in  old  age  its  quiet  goal. 
Still  toiled,  and  toiling  died ;  where  noble  hearts. 
That  crowned  with  hope  had  been  a  nation's  stars. 
Fretted  by  trivial  things,  wore  slow  away — 
Souls  that  had  stemmed  a  flood's  impetuous  course 
And  mounted  on  its  billows,  but  whose  days 
Of  constant  common  cares  to  common  things 
Levelled  their  high  aspirings ;'  and  where  crime 
Wolfoyisaged  snapped  its  gaunt  and  famished  jaws. 
And  howled  and  wept  and  laughed  with  fiendish  mirth, — 
There  nightly  and  by  day  she  led  me  forth 
That  I  might  read  and  ponder. 

lean  think 
Of  one  wild  day  of  storm ;  the  wintry  wind 
Swept  thro'  the  icy  streets,  and  flying  forms 
AVith  fast  congealing  breath  and  shivering  limbs 
Sped  past  me —  when  a  low  and  fearful  voice 
Begged  me  for  alms :  I  gazed  upon  her  face — 
T'was  a  fair  radiant  face,  I  never  hope 
To  look  on  Angel's  brow  in  Paradise 
More  pure  and  Christ-lflLe,  yet  her  grief- worn  cheek 
Had  still  a  fitful  blush  that  rose  and  fell. 
As  if  the  delicate  heaving  of  her  thoughts 
Left  her  impassioned  heart  and  found  her  lips 
Too  mute  for  utterance ;  on  those  child-like  lips. 
So  child-like  and  so  patient,  lay  a  world 
Of  such  unuttered  suffering,  that  my  heart 
Gushed  into  angry  tears :  her  full  soft  eye. 
Radiant  as  the  breaking  of  an  early  star. 
Gleamed  with  a  fear  of  blows  and  shrunk  and  fell 
As  still  I  gazed  upon  her.    'Twaa  a.  tale 
Too  often  told,  and  as  its  accents  i^ 
In  poisoned  sweetness  from  her  silver  tongue, 
I  can  remember  how  a  delicate  blush 
Like  a  young  rose-bud  opened  on  her  cheeky 
And  like  a  sweet  contagion  downward  spreading 
Fled  to  her  heaving  bosom  and  there  hid. 
Oh,  God !  I  gave  her  alms,  and  in  m^  shama 
And  grief  for  one  so  innocent,  so  kst, 
Fnyed  her  by  that  sweet  pcayer  her  aothflr  M^ 
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When  first  she  saw  her  young  and  innocent  ftusx. 
To  wander  back  once  more  to  the  old  paths 
Of  her  lost  home-^far  off  among  the  fields. 
The  shadowy  meadows  and  the  quiet  streams. — 
I  felt,  I  know  not  why,  her  early  years 
Had  breathed  the  odors  of  the  simple  flowers, 
That  still  climg  'round  her  like  a  dim  regret — 
She  was  so  young,  ro  innocent,  so  lost. 
And  ne'er  again  I  met  her  in  my  walks — 
Perchance  the  blooms  of  her  old  garden-home 
Awoke  the  echoes  of  her  broken  heart 
To  their  old  tone  of  sweetness. 

Thus  erernxore 
The  days  pass  slowly  onward ;  most  unloved 
Yet  loving  most,  I  learn  each  teeming  hour 
Some  lesson  of  the  heart,  that  cheers  me  on 
To  hope  for  the  for  Future.    It  may  be 
In  after  years  when  the  full  thread  of  life 
Lies  clear  and  disentangled,  I  may  see 
An  object  and  an  end,  may  fully  read 
The  mystic  emblem  of  my  hidden  life. 
Led  by  the  fullness  of  a  well-tried  faith 
Into  the  perfect  and  most  sure  belief 
That  the  true  heart  to  work  its  purpose  out 
In  aught  that's  noble,  thus  must  lay  aside 
AH  lagging  chains  of  human  frailties. 
All  soul-engrossing  loVe  and  busy  cares, 
Lest  hope  like  a  strong  anchor  may  not  bind  * 
His  soul  alone  to  earth,  but  like  the  wings 
Of  a  proud  seraph  upward  mount  to  Heaven. — 
Thus  the  strong  mind,  unknowing,  is  betrothed. 
In  its  first  struggle  for  the  right  and  true. 
To  the  bright  mystic  form  that  leads  it  on 
Thro'  devious  darkened  ways,  till  the  taught  soul. 
Strengthened  and  purposed  into  perfect  manhood. 
Stands  wedded  to  its  guardian  Angela*  Thovobt  ! 

Marbkhead,  Mau. 
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PRINCIPLE  AND  EXPEDIENCY. 


To  write  the  history  of  Parties  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  since,  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  past  are  continuous,  we  can 
trace  their  existence  from  the  manhood  of  Cain  and  his  more  right- 
eous brother,  through  all  successive  lime —  unless  they  were,  for  the 
spiice  of  a  twelvemonth,  united  in  one  pure  Democracy  ;  man,  beast, 
bird,  and  creeping  thing,  being  driven  by  the  raging  elements  of  Na- 
ture, to  compromise  their  party  principles,  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare.  But  if  we  adopt  the  modern  theory  of  the  crea- 
tion and  distribution  of  human  kind,  we  are  relieved  from  the  incon- 
venience, even  of  so  brief  an  interregnum.  Hence  those  who  advo- 
cate the  necessity  and  utility  of  Parties,  may  safely  plead  for  their 
theory  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  claim  respect  for  its  hoary  hairs. 
Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  our  own  age,  and  our  own 
country  to  devise  a  system  of  multiplying  and  baptizing  them,  far  be- 
yond the  comprehension,  and  most  sanguine  hopes  of  ancient  worthies. 
They,  forsooth,  were  content  with  few  divisions,  and  names  that  might 
respectably  serve  their  end.  Now  their  name  is  legion,  and  the  title 
-which  each  shall  assume  or  receive,  must  be  a  signal  of  honor  or  dis- 
grace ;  10  build  up  or  cast  down^  in  fine,  must  be  a  perpetual  speaker 
to  exalt  or  vilify. 

To  enumerate  these  would  exceed  both  our  time  and  purpose. 
"We  will  now  speak  only  of  the  Party  of  Principle,  self-named  ;  and 
the  Party  of  Expediency,  christened  by  the  former.  The  one  claim- 
ing that  she  is  ever  actuated  by  pure  principles  of  right,  never  doubt- 
ing that  He  who  orders  all  events,  will  not  suffer  evil  consequences  to 
follow  motives  and  actions  so  pure  and  noble,  though  they  look  not 
beyond  the  present ;  while  the  other  is  premised  to  have  little  re- 
gard to  the  means  employed,  if  so  bo  the  end  in  view  is  desirable. 
But  is  the  distinction,  held  before  us,  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
these  terras,  founded  upon  a  due  apprehension  of  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  the  true  province  of  Government?  This  inquiry  wc 
wish  to  answer. — In  this  crooked  and  wayward  world  ;  drawn  hither 
jmd  thither  by  conflictiDg  and  opposing  forces,  we  seldom  find  the  trae 
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golden  mean  ;  but  vacillating  on  this  side  and  that,  we  are  even  tend- 
ing toward  extremes.  Novvhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  that  prevail  in  relation  to  the  real  standard  of  moral 
action.  And  although  this  is,  indeed,  a  practical  question,  it  admits 
of  beautiful  theories,  altogether  too  refined  for  the  gross  materials  to 
which  they  must  be  applied.  Such,  we  believe,  is  that  theory  which 
would  bring  all  things  to  the  rigid  te^t  of  abstract  and  independent 
right.  The  prudent  husbandman  does  not  go  forth,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  to  scatter  his  wheat  broadcast  upon  the  frozen  and  ungrateful 
clods.  The  pleasant  suns  of  spring-lime  must  first  impart  a  genial 
warmth,  the  showers  bestow  their  generous  bounty,  and  the  faithful 
ox  lend  his  aid.  Then  the  glad  earth  receives  her  seed  to  give  back 
sixty  or  an  hundred  fold.  So  with  men  ;  their  hearts  covered  over 
wilh  the  deep  snows  of  ignorance,  and  penetrated  by  the  stiflf^ining 
fro.^ts  of  sin,  must  feel  the  melting  inlluence  of  wisdom's  rays,  and 
<3nnk  in  the  dews  of  Divine  truth,  ere  they  can  yield  the  richest 
fruit.  But  while  mankind  are  "  |)rone  to  evil  and  that  contiivaally  ;" 
full  of  selfishness,  deceit  and  wickedness ;  stern  necessity  demands 
<hul  we  endure  the  sight  of  gloomy  prisons. 

The  voice  of  Wisdom  is  hoard  above  that  of  Pity,  calling  for  strin- 
gent laws,  human. and  Divine;  with  penalties  varying  in  degree  of 
eevcriiy  tiiat  obedience  may  be  secure-  These  codes,  interspersed 
here  and  ihere  with  lines  of  blood,  souud  harshly  to  the  ear  that  has 
just  lisieiied  lo  ih  emusicof  thatQolden  Rule  :  "  As  ye  would  that  men 
wotiUl  do  iiiiio  vol.  <lo  }e  even  so  unto  them."     A  rule  which  alone 

^  will  .-uiucj'  ior  the  wide  world,  when  the  lion  and  the  lamh  shall 
lie  down  toirether  in  peace;  when  universal  love  and  justice  shall 
prevail.  Till  then,  however  dear  are  life  and  liberty  to  us,  we 
must  take  ili»iiu  fiDin  our  brother  who  has  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
40  a  riglit«ou.s  law.  Whi'ii  your  own  de.-ires  and  principle.*^  have 
been  coiilorineil  to  the  highest  and  purest  slaiulard  of  a  perfect  being, 
rational,  moral  and  rulii^ion.s  then  the  requisitions  you  make  upon 
another  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  your  duty  towards 
him,  if  he  aUo  has  altained  this  same  pure  and  complete  integiiij. 
But  till  then,  sucli  a  course  i:-  neither  safe,  nor  one  under  which  ^ioci- 
eiy  can  e.xist.  While  there  are  men  <lisposed  to  trample  on  all  rights 
save  their  own  ;  association."!  must  be  formed  for  mutual  protection, 
and  in  them,  individual  interests  must  be  regarded  subordinate  to  the 

general  good.     Will  you  ask  then — shall  we  lay  aside,  as  anmeaii- 
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ing  and  dead,  that  rule  we  have  been  wont  to  admire  and  love,  as  the 
very  vital  element  of  the  whole  moral  law  ?  We  answer,  no.  For 
it  commands  every  man  to  build  up  in  himself  that  perfect  purity  of 
character  which  shall  render  him  a  fit  subject  of  such  law,  and  so  far 
as  may  be,  make  it  the  chart  of  his  daily  life. 

Having  shown  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  we  must  often 
choose  between  two  evils  ;  an<l  that,  when  applied  in  its  most  abso- 
lute sense,  the  maxim — do  right,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may, — is  unsafe,  we  do  not  hesiiate  to  pronounce  that  other  extreme, 
imputed  to  the  Party  of  Plxpediency,  a  still  more  dangerous  one. 

In  the  physical  world  there  is  harmony  and  law  unalterable.  Efich 
cause,  though  its  course  be  silent  and  unseen,  is  hard  pursued  by  its  ef- 
fect. Harvest  followeth  seed-time  ;  but  to  him  who  does  not  improve 
the  former,  the  latter  is  as  if  it  were  not.  And  the  good  man  who  has 
neglftcted  to  provide  a  shelter,  will  cry  in  vain  to  the  merciless  storm 
and  the  fierce,  cold  wind  of  winter,  to  spare  his  unprotected  head. 

In  the  moral  world  God  has  establish' d  the  same  law ;  hence  He 
has  giv»-n  us  reason,  that  we  may  choose  means  with  reference  to  the 
end.  But  there  are  bounds,  beyond  which  the  end  hath  no  efficacy  to 
sanctify  the  means.  And  tliough  it  be  difficult  to  determine  the  limits 
and  set  up  the  landmarks ;  though  it  may  require  a  nicer  judgment 
than  lieth  in  man —  we  surely  know  that  the  audible  voice  of  enlight- 
ened conscience  may  not  be  unheeded ;  or  the  obvious  dictates  of 
Revelation  disregarded. 

Using  Principle  and  Expediency  in  this  restricted  sense,  we  would 
say:  If  any  government  would  work  into  herself  the  elements  of  per- 
petuity and  justice,  she  must  not  make  the  one  or  the  other  tb^key 
stone  of  the  arch ;  but  a  union  of  the  two  ;  and  adopt  as  her  motto— 
not  Expediency  first  and  Principle  afterwards :  but  Principle  and 
Expediency,  one  and  inseparable. 

Let  no  one  believe  he  may  blot  out  the  first  impres^ons  of  youth. 
If  he  has  grown  up  in  lonely  freedom,  amid  fine  and  noble  objects, 
among  good  men— if  he  has  been  Uiught  what  he  first  needs  to  know 
to  understand  the  rest — if  he  has  learned  what  he  never  wants  to 
unlearn — if  his  first  actions  were  such  that  he  might  afterwards  per- 
form good  ones  more  easily  with  no  bad  habit  clinging  to  him — then 
lie  will  lead  a  purer  and  happier  life  than  he,  who  has  wasted  the 
strength  of  youth  in  opposition  and  error.  Goethe. 

35 
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WHAT  IS  TRUTH? 


**  What  18  truth  ?"  Pilate  scoffingl j  asked,  but  did  not  wait  for  ao 
answer. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  the  great 
principle  extending  to  the  minutiae  of  his  government  and  impressed 
on  each  atom  of  his  creation.  There  is  not  a  star  in  the  firmament, 
not  a  sand  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  not  a  falling  leaf  or  opening 
flower,  not  a  ray  of  light  or  drop  of  rain,  but  involves  truths  undevia- 
ting  and  unalterable.  The  entire  animate  and  inanimate  creation  is 
Truth  ;  there  is  not  a  seed  that  falls  or  a  rising  germ,  not  a  beat  of 
the  pulse  or  motion  of  a  muscle,  but  in  its  dumb  language  tells  of 
truth.  All  the  laws  of  man's  intellectual  nature  are  in  conformltj  to 
it,  and  when  Conscience  speaks,  it  is  her  only  language. 

But  while  the  world  is  so  radiant  with  truth,  mankind,  age  aAer 
age,  have  been  wandering  in  the  dark,  groping  through  the  thick 
mazes  of  error —  a  labyrinth,  where  no  light  shines  and  where  there  is 
no  thread  to  guide  them.  This  world,  so  full  of  loveliness  and  bean^ 
that  it  would  seem  fit  for  the  residence  of  angels,  man^s  imagination 
has  clothed  in  somber  shades,  and  peopled  with  every  hideoas  spirit 
that  nether  darkness  could  beget.  The  happy  arrangements  in  nature, 
the*  intimate  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  the  perfect  order 
and  the  undeviating  laws  that  pervade  the  material  world,  have  been 
to  the  mass  of  mankind  without  a  meaning.  The  hand  of  a  kind 
Providence,  a  merciful  Father,  but  the  God  of  justice  and  troth,  has 
not  been  seen  or  known,  while  ignorance  and  error  have  deprived 
men  of  happiness  in  this  life  and  at  death  closed  against  them  the 
gates  of  Paradise. 

But  notwithstanding  a  large  majority  of  mankind  have  always  been 
under  the  dominion  of  error  and  loved  the  delusion,  there  have  been 
those  who  in  sincerity  have  asked,  "  what  is  truth  ?"  and  made  this 
inqtffiry,  the  absorbing  business^of  their  lives;  who  have  delighted  to 
hold  communion  with  nature,  to  interrogate  her  in  every  form  and 
woo  a  truth  from  each  object  about  them.  And  it  has  been  by  tbe 
labors  of  such  only,  that  the  curse  pronounced  in  Eden  has  been  in 
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any  degree  lightened,  and  the  darkness  that  then  came  upon  the 
human  intellect  lessened.  Everj  truth  that  has  been  developed, 
whether  philosophical  or  theological,  has  been  a  light  whose  genial  in- 
fluence has  caused  all  nature  to  assume  a  greener,  richer  and  holier 
aspect.  Even  the  truth  respecting  the  smallest  insect,  the  pebble 
from  the  mountain  or  the  little  flower,  that  just  lifts  its  head  from  the 
earth,  has  been  an  influence  that  has  taken  something  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  human  degradation. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  truth  in  our  world  is  full  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  long  series  of  dispensations  by  which  the 
Almighty  revealed  his  will  to  man,  unfold  mercy  and  love  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express.  The  superstition  which  Philosophy 
has  dispelled,  the  terror  which  it  has  lifted  from  the  aspect  of  many 
of  the  phenomena  in  nature,  the  system  on  system  of  laws  acting  in 
unbroken  harmony  which  it  discloses,  fill  the  mind  with  wonder  and 
admiration ;  while  the  successive  stages  of  progress,  which  the  race 
has  made  as  truth  has  been  evolved  and  disseminated,  teach  that  it 
is  the  great  instrument  for  the  removal  of  every  human  evil  and  the 
great  source  of  every  good. 

The  promulgation  of  truth  has  ever  been  attended  with  violent 
opposition.  The  human  intellect  is  so  trammeled  by  error,  that  much 
energy  and  effort  is  necessary  to  break  its  shackles  while  in  the  seek- 
ing for  truth,  the  mind  is  often,  so  influenced  by  previous  habit  and 
prejudices  that  all  its  conclusions  are  false.  It  is  not  stranp:c  then, 
that  there  are  so  many  skeptics,  who  jeeringly  ask  •*  what  is  tiiuli  r" 
and  will  not  seek  for  an  answer.  There  txrv  triitln  al'out  u>  (»i.  vvny 
hand,  which,  if  disclosed  to  our  understand! n^r^  ^^olJld  fill  iis  with 
amazement  and  delight.  The  inquiry  rei<pecting  this  c)l)j<-ot  and  that 
object,  this  subject  and  that  subject,  this  and  that  mysK^rv,  i^;  (-(>:i;,ii< 
ually  pressed  upon  our  attention,  and  the  noblest  employ n. rut  in  liio 
is  the  patient  investigation  and  discov^ery  of  the  truth  re>{M'ctini; 
them. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  furnishes  many  iKn^ti-'oiis  exam]  •^^ 
of  inquirers  af^er  truth.  "What  is  truth?'  wa^  Ki|']i  i'-  niciuu;. , 
and  after  forty  years  of  patient  study,  he  arrived  at  thc»  t-nat  mnii 
of  the  solar  system.  "  What  is  truth  ?"  was  the  constant  iuqij}  of 
Newton,  as  he  expounded  the  laws  of  nature  and  solved  a  truth  from 
each  sparkling  dew  drop  and  twinkling  star,  feasting  his  mind  on 
this —  the  food  of  angeU.     ^*  What  is  truth  ?*'  was  the  burden  of 
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Martiil  Lutlier*8  spirit,  as  groping  in  the  dark  he  Klumhled  u|K>n  that 
**  chained  bible,'*  which  revealed  truth  to  him  with  such  clearness  as 
to  dispel  all  darkness  from  his  mind,  while  it  inspired  within  him 
such  coura<]^e  that,  undaunted,  he  met  and  combated  the  highest  earthly 
powers  and  scattered  the  seeds  of  that  Rt'foruiation,  the  benign  influ- 
ences of  which  have  been  felt  in  the  lowliest  cotta«re  and  most  seclu- 
ded hamlet  of  the  civilized  world. 

Truth  is  a  strong  fortress,  where  no  violence  can  terrify  and  no 
threatenings  alarm  ;  a  high  vantage  ground,  where  the  air  is  clear  and 
serene,  while  below  and  beneath,  are  dark  mists  and  troubled  waters; 
how  happy  and  safe  then  is  he,  who  stands  on  this  elevated  iK)^itioa 
which  no  enemy  can  command  1  But  truth  is  fearful  and  awful  as 
well  as  pleasing  and  intere>ting.  The  unison  and  harmony  observed 
in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  universe,  we  admire.  The  least  devia- 
tion from  these  laws,  would  result  in  a  catastrophe,  the  tbought  of 
which  fills  the  mind  with  unutterable  terror.  The  rewards  which 
rectitude  and  uprightness  bring  are  glorious  ;  the  retributions  of  error 
and  falsehood  awful  beyond  description.  How  sad  then  is  the  state 
of  man  !  How  melancholy  the  condition  of  the  human  race  !  How 
prevalent  is  falseliood  in  human  actions,  how  is  error  interwoven  into 
every  hope  and  feeling  of  the  human  breast!  Dissect  human  char- 
acter, take  away  every  delusive  hope,  every  false  valuation,  every 
idle  fancy,  every  erroneous  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  what  shrivelled 
and  empty  things  would  the  minds  of  most  men  be  !  Then  cast  the  eye 
down  the  vista  of  the  future  and  behold  the  anguish  ot  disappointed 
hopes  and  the  loss  of  every  real  good,  and  how  startling  a  picture  is 
before  us  I  Tiien,  O  man !  if  thou  wouldst  be  wise,  if  thou  wouldst  shun 
the  dark,  mad  vortex  of  unending  remorse  and  despair,  to  which  all 
the  currents  of  error  and  falsehood  set  and  flow  with  a  resistless  en- 
ergy, then  sedulously  watch  aiid  examine  each  thought,  passion  and 
emotion  of  thy  breast  and  !isk  thyself  "  what  is  truth?"  and  thus 
shall  thy  hopes  be  built  upon  foundations,  which  the  floods  cannot 
wash  away,  or  the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity  cause  to  decay. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Taste.  Hope  is  in  our  day  symbolized  by 
a  strapping  hoyden  attached  to  a  rusty  anchor.  The  Ancients,  with 
infinitely  superior  appreciation  of  true  beauty  and  taste,  represented 
her  as  a  fair  young  maiden,  whose  delicate  fingers  clasped  a  half- 
opened  rosebud. 
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A  TALE  OF  TllK  FOUUTII  CENTL'KY. 

CHAPTKR  V. 

We  must  introduce  the  reader  to  u  room  faintly  lit,  and  whose  at- 
mosphere id  almost  sickly  uiuler  the  fragrance  of  the  spices  burning 
in  a  censer  opposite  the  door.  Its  occupanlrf  were  two, — a  fii;ure 
stretched  upon  a  couch,  near  the  wall  on  your  right  as  you  entered, 
and  a  shive  watching  by  his  side,  with  folded  hands,  apparently 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  sleeper  should  awake.  The  place  j^eemed 
a  library  rather  than  a  sleeping  apartment.  The  whole  of  the  left 
wall  was  filled  to  the  ceiling,  wiih  rolls,  and  clasps  of  gold  glittered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  mass.  The  opposite  wall  was  cut  into 
three  square  pannels,  wh6se  limits,  formed  of  a  dark  and  costly  wood, 
were  the  frames  of  as  many  paintings.  The  floor  was  of  beautiful 
mosaic,  and  the  half-couch,  half-chair  we  have  mentioned,  was  of  the 
most  elaborate  carving  and  adorned  with  gold.  The  front  of  the 
room  was  entirely  filled  with  rich  curtains,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  place  bespoke  the  taste  of  one  evidently  peculiar  in  his  likings, 
and  the  wealth  that  was  able  to  gratify  the  wildest  whim.  The  form 
of  the  sleeper  was  but  dimly  discerned  in  the  light  of  a  single  flick- 
ering lamp  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, — his  breathing  was  ir- 
regular, and  he  seemed  ill  at  ease.  The  slave  had  been  watching 
by  his  side,  some  two  hours,  and  had  already  stooped  over  the  couch 
several  times,  within  a  few  minutes,  to  ascertain  if  his  charge  were 
now  awake.  At  length  the  sleeper  coughed  and  uttered  a  low 
groan, — the  slave  stepped  forward  to  aid  him — raised  him  partially 
on  the  couch,  and  left  the  room ;  and  a  moment  afler,  returned. 
Another  slave  entered  the  room  behind  him,  bearing  a  lamp,  and 
ushering  one,  who  seemed  by  his  stooping  gait  and  withered  face, 
soon  destined  to  need  the  care  he  was  about  to  bestow  on  the  en- 
feebled occupant  of  the  couch.    His  long  tunic  of  white  linen  trailed 
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over  Ihe  floor,  and  liis  silver  beard  fell  low  upon  hib  breast-  lie  bent 
over  tlie  coucb,  and  shading  (he  light  from  the  eye  of  the  sick  man, 
lei  it  fali  i'uli  upon  his  own  features. 

**  D()>t  still  recognize  me  ?  " 

The  invalid  made  a  feeble  sign  of  assent. 

*•  Is  there  aught  I  can  do  for  thee  ?" 

Again  the  invalid  replied  by  a  motion,  and  the  old  man  turning  to 
the  slave,  took  a  gold  chalice  from  Lis  hand,  and  proffered  it  to  the 
lips  of  the  prostrate  form  before  him. 

The  draught  had  an  immediate  effect.  He  half  raised  himself  on 
his  arm,  and  npoke  in  a  distinct  voice  to  the  slaves,  bidding  them 
retire.  The  visitor  placed  the  lamp  on  the  floor,  and  taking  a  long 
M'oolen  robe  from  a  corner  where  it  hung,  spread  it  bj  the  side  of 
the  lamp,  and  seated  himself  upon  it.  They  gazed  for  some  time 
upon  one  another,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  face  of  the  in- 
valid, though  much  worn  and  wasted  by  disease,  was  full  of  interest 
His  thin  white  hair  was  smoothed  up  from  a  broad  and  massive  fore- 
head. His  eye  was  dark  and  large,  and  though  hollow  and  often 
glaring  in  its  expression,  was  yet  piercing.  The  beard  was  entirely 
removed ;— the  lines  on  his  forehead  and  mouth  were  few,  but  deeply 
drawn,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  was  a  curious  ming- 
ling of  enthusiasm  and  caution,  softened  by  traces  of  sufiTering  in- 
duced by  long  disease. 

The  face  of  the  other  was  chilling  and  repulsive.  The  eye  was 
sunken — his  hair  and  beard  long,  and  his  skin  furrowed  into  a  thou- 
sand wrinkles.  But  these  were  nothing  to  the  ghastly  complexion. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  color  in  his  face — it  was  of  a  ^dily, 
corpse-like  whiteness,  and  the  perpetual  sneer  on  his  thin  lips  com- 
pleted an  expression. which  none  could  regard  but  with  horror.  His 
voice  was  sharp  and  sarcastic  as  he  spoke  :  ^  And  thou  art  Libanius ! 
How  goes  the  Augustan  age  with  thee  ?  " 

^  I  am  just  entering  it,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  calm  voice.  ^  And 
what  has  sent  thee  hither  to  trouble  my  last  hours  ?" 

"Ate/'  was  the  reply,  "as  I  think  we  called  her  once.  Faith,  I 
have  nearly  forgotten  the  mummeries.  I  would  see  thee  close  up 
this  farce  of  ages.  Knowest  thou  not  that  the  reign  of  thj  gcds  is 
-over  ?  Dids't  hear  the  crash  of  our  old  temple  la^st  eve  ?  I  had 
nearly  died  with  laughter  when  they  heaved  the  statue  over.  A  ftl 
.slave  must  needs  push  himself  into  the  hollow  breast  of  the  colossal. 
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He  shoald  have  known  that  we  lean  priests  were  the  appoinfed  of 
the  gods  for  the  sacred  responses, — the  fool  stuck  in  the  paesage,  and 
groaned  piteouslj;  thou  knowest  the  reverberations  when  I  did  but 
irhisper  thy  answers  there,  and  cans^t  imagine  how  the  loud  groan 
sounded  from  the  sacred  lips.  Hercle !  but  the  destroyers  should 
have  had  pity  on  the  bellowings  of  our  fallen  god."  And  he  laughed 
with  a  harsh,  low  chuckle. 

The  old  man  sank  back  in  his  couch  and  feebly  replied  :  "  Thou 
cans't  not  force  me  to  forget  myself, — thy  apostasy  has  been  too  base. 
Say  what  thou  wilt,  and  relieve  me  from  thy  hateful  presence." 

"  Apostate  say'st  thou  ?  How  can  one  be  truFtor  to  a  falsehood  ? 
Did  I  not  know  as  well  as  thou,  the  whole  miserable  sham  ?  Do  I 
not  hold  the  new  faith>  only  a  sham  more  spiritual  ?  And  thou  dost 
well  to  taunt  me — thou,  who  art  left  alone  in  thy  faith, — who  cans'l 
not  hope  that  even  thy  children  will  tread  in  thy  steps.  The  noble- 
boy  thou  wast  so  wont  to  honst  of,  threw  off  thy  philofophy  even  a& 
he  laid  a<ide  his  travelling  cloak  in  the  hall  of  his  betrothed.  A  fair 
face  won  him  in  an  hour  from  all  the  teachings  thou  had'st  given  him 
in  years." 

The  old  man  raised  himself  a^ain,  and  in  a  tone  of  passion,  bade 
his  strange  visitor  retire,  threatening  to  summon  his  slaves. 

"  Aye,  thou  wilt  do  well  to  drive  thy  companion  and  ally  for  so- 
many  years,  from  thy  door, — 'twere  noble  to  close  thy  life  with  such 
an  act.  And  I  come  to  do  thee  service — ^but  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt 
not  bear  my  message,  when  the  simple  truths  I  have  already  spoken* 
so  excite  thee.  I  was  thy  earliest  friend,  and  my  Christian  brethrea 
fancy  that  I  have  some  influence  with  thee.  I  came,  at  their  en* 
treaty,  to  make  an  effort  for  thee-  Perchance  thou  wilt  be  softened  in. 
the  near  coming  of  death.  See  now,  I  proffer  thee  our  religion — ^I 
pray  thee  to  do  me  the  kindness  of  accepting  it.  'Twill  raise  me  to- 
high  favor  with  the  bishop,  if  I  can  bring  so  illustrious  a  convert  to 
his  fold." 

The  sneer  on  the  speaker's  lips  and  the  glitter  of  his  cold  eye  met 
the  sight  of  the  invalid  as  he  turned  upon  his  couch.  A  shudder 
passed  over  his  frame,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  shot  out  the 
fiendish  object  from  view. 

The  visitor  seemed  disappointed — he  was  seeking  to  arouse  some 
outbreak  of  passion  and  none  of  his  efforts  had  been  successfoL  He 
rose  to  his  feet  and  a  change  passed  again^over  his  counteBance, — in 
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place  of  the  cold  pcorn  he  had  a  moment  before  exhibited,  his  eje 
glared  now   with  dt^adlj  hate;,  and   his  lip  quivered  wiih  emotion. 
'*  Proud  Sophist  !  "  8aid  he,  while  he  drew  his  form  almost  to  its  full 
lieight,  "  I  leave  thee— leave  thee  to  die  in  thy  loneliness — leave  thee 
to  thj  forebodings  and   regrets.     *Twas  thou  enticed  me  awaj  in 
youth  to  enter  thy  accursed  band.     I  was  a  simple  mountain  boy,  and 
from   the    hour   you    crossed  my  path,   have  known   no  joy.     You 
tempted  me  with  glowing  oifers — you  fired  my  pulsions  into  fierce 
lile,  and    made    my  heart   desolate, — my  life   a  crime.     When  my 
mother  died,'' — he  moved  a  step  nearer  to  the  couch,  and  spoke  with 
fierce  earnestness,  **  you   kept  me  from  her  last  blessing, — you  have 
made  me  the  hopeless,  faithless  wretch  I  am,  and  I  thought  yoa 
might  like  to  look  upon  your  work.     And  art  thou  in  better  plight? 
Who  is  there  to  love  thee,— who  will  mourn  for  thee?    Thou  hads't 
a  boy — a  noble  youth  he  was  too ;  could  it  have  been  in   the  vile 
nature  you  gave  me,  to  love  anything  on  earth,  I  should  have  loved 
him ; — and  your  boy  is  a  stranger  to  you.     Thou  hast  sacrificed  to 
the  gods  indeed, — thou  hast  laid  the  best  affections  of  life  on  the  altar 
of  this  cold  faith  of  other  times,  and  now  let  thy  faith  support  thee. 
Thou  art  dying,  old   man, — dying  all  alone.     The  line  of  heathen 
sages  is  dying  with  thee,  too, — thou  hast  outlived  the  religion  of  the 
age.     There  is  none  to  care  for  thee  ;  aye,  call  for  Glaucon," — the 
white  lips  of  the  sick  man  were  feebly  uttering  the  name  of  his  son, 
"  thou  shalt  see  him  no  more — he  is  happy   over  the  blue  waters 
yonder, — he  has  forgotten  thee  long  ere  tiiis.     None  cares  for  thee, 
but  one,  and  he  lives  only  to  torment.     And  list,  old  man," — he  bent 
his  head  close  to  the  couch  and  hissed  out  his  words,  *'  if  this  Chris- 
tian faith  be  true,  I  will  follow  thee,  and  torment  thee  even  beyond 
the  grave."     He  waited  not  to  observe  the  effect  of  his  words,  and 
t\ie  slaves  entered  the  room  immediately  after  he  lefl  it.     Their  mas- 
ter was  moaning  still  the  name  of  '^  Glaucon,'*  and  stretching  out  his 
withered  arms,  as  if  to  clasp  his  long  lost  son.    The  slaves  seemed 
bewildered,-^  they  gazed  upon  one  another  and  then  on  the  dying 
man.     Presently  one  of  them  bent  down  and  whispered,  and  receiv- 
ing a  gesture  of  assent,  motioned  the  other  to  assist  in  moving  the 
couch.     They  bore  it  to  the  front,  and  then,  one  in  each  band,  drew 
away  the  curtains,  and  fastened  them  high  on  the  sides  of  the  room. 
The  old  man  ceased  his -low  moans  and  gazed  steadily  on  the  scene^ 
The  silent  city,  and  the  plains  and  watei*s  beyond  lay  all  before  him. 
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His  mansion,  situated  on  the  high  grounds  over  the  western  wall, 
commanded  a  perfect  view  for  miles  around.     On  the  right,  a  dark 
river,  completely  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs,  foamed  along, 
and  tall  cedars  rose  one  above  another  to  the  mountain  tops  that  were 
continuous  with  the  great  Lebanon  range.     On  the  left,  the  spires  of 
the  great  city  shot  up  from  the  mass  of  square  roofed  dwellings,  and 
parts  of  the  gray  wall  were  seen  in  the  distance.     Beyond,  a  sea  of 
foliage  waved  mile  after  mile  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  the'  sides 
of  the  far  off  mountains  on  the  East.     It  was  the  palmy  day  of  An- 
tioch, — the  slight  earthquakes  of  years  before  had  not  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  or  forced  them  to  build  their  houses  low, 
and  avoid  the  vicinity  of  the  loftier  edifices, — temple  and  pillar  stood 
in  many  places,  undisturbed  as  yet,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  churches  attested  the   numbers  and 
spirit  of  her  inhabitants.     The  moon,  not  yet  at  her  full,  was  rising 
in  the  east,  and  in  the  clear  atmos^phere,  gave  distinctness  and  relief 
to  the  most  distant  objects.     The  old  man  gazed  long  upon  the  peace- 
ful, and  yet  varied  scene.     Thoughts  of  days  gone  by,  and  musings 
on  things  to  come  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  prospect.     He 
had  looked  on  that  same  valley  during  the  high  day  and  decline  of 
life.     Where  all  was  now  so  still,  he  had  heard  the  tramp  of  armies, 
and  seen  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  partisans.     The  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear,  that  had  preceded  and  followed  the  sway  of  each 
successive  emperor,  from  the  great  Constantine  down  to  the  present, 
must  have  been  crowded  into  the  rapid  moments  that  were  spent  in 
his  gaze  over  the  balcony.     He  was  the  last  representative  of  a  line 
of  sages  that  went  back  more  than  a  thousand  years, — the  last  living 
stone  of  that  great  temple  of  faith  wherein  the  two  mightiest  empires 
of  Antiquity  had  worshiped.     It  was  not  him  alone  that  the  ^ge  had 
scouted  and  rejected, — he  was  but  the  expounder  of  a  great  system, 
— but  one  of  a  mighty  throng  who  had  gone  before  him.     His  age 
had  rejected  the  counsels  and  the  experience  of  all  their  fathers,  and 
the  feeling  of  indignation  that  had  so  often  broken  forth  in  the  days 
of  his  strength,  was  glowing  again  in  his  heart,  now  rapidly  number- 
ing its  last  throbs.     He  rai::ed  himself  by  a  sudden, — almost  con- 
vulsive effort,  and  murmured  forth  his  thoughts,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  the  slaves  :  ''  Alone  !     In  truth  I  am ;  but 
I  come  soon  to  ye  now  ;  ye  have  been   with  me,  so,  these  many 
years  ;  have  I  not  heard  your  voices  ? — have  I  not  seen  ye  on  th^ 
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furrowed  pages  ye  have  left  ?  Ye  were  the  great  and  good  of  days 
gone  hy,  and  who  ot*  thor«e  that  tread  the  soil  ye  hallowed  once,  are 
worthy  to  know  ye  ?  Ye  touched  the  lyre, — a  rude  and  sylvan  thing 
it  was,  hut  Poesy  had  her  home  there, — the  nations  have  stopped  to 
listen,  ever  since.  Ye  held  communings  with  yourselves,  and  Truth 
was  in  those  early  whisperings,— ye  gazed  upon  the  glorious  Earth, 
— ye  knew  that  gods  were  in  it,  and  that  was  Faith  enough.  While 
ye  sat  in  her  councils  the  state  was  sure,  and  when  ye  lit  the  flaming 
brand  of  war,  it  left  a  lasting  glory  round  your  brows.  And  when 
this  dull  age  is  gone,  shall  ye  not  live  on  earth  again  ?  Ah !  I  had 
fondly  hoped  myself  the  god  appointed  messenger  to  the  expwtant 
future.  01  Glaucon,  Glaucon,  why  hast  thou  saddened  my  life 
thus?  Thou  f!j(»!iMs'l  have  been  the  great  defciuler  of  the  dead,  the 
teacher  of  tho-i^  who  are  to  rome.  Ami  my  grandson, —  will  he  heed 
my  last  woid?.?  will  he  face  the  current  of  t*»e  ajze  ?  Alas!  he  is 
too  youn;^.  I  arn  alone, — alone.  Yet  won  hi  I  could  gaze  upon  thy 
fate,  my  hoy, — lliy  mother  will  ask  nn'  of  thy  welfare,  in  the  happy 
fields; — tell  me, — he  turned  to  ihe  slaves,  **is  there  hope  of  the 
arrival  of  my  son  ere  long  ?  " 

They  had  ^tood  quietly  ba(  k  during  the  murmured  soliloquy  of  the 
old  man,-^it  was  nothing  unusual  for  him  thus  to  speak  aloud  his 
thoughts;  one  of  them  now  advanced  with  the  reply.:  **  A  day  must 
yet  elapse  before  he  can  rea<'h  Antioch,at  least  so  thought  the  sailors 
we  inquired  of.  The  dying  man  feil  back  upon  his  couch, — the  excite- 
ment that  had  sustained  him  gave  way  to  exhaustion.  That  life  was 
ebbing  fust  away,  was  too  apparent.  The  slaves  exchanged  glances 
of  intelligence,  and  one  of  them  spoke  his  thought:  *^He  will  gaze 
no  more  at  evening,  on  the  earth.     The  hand  of  death  is  on  him.** 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  the  slaves  stood  over  him. 
Ilis  breathing  grew  fainter. — they  could  not  rouse  him  by  their  calls, 
or  in  any  way  attract  his  attention.  The  moon  had  passed  to  the 
west,  and  threw  a  strange  glare  on  the  rushing  river  beneath, — ^an- 
other hour,  and  the  dawning  day  would  streak  the  East,— but  Liba- 
nius  was  not  to  gaze  again  upon  the  sun.  The  slaves  started  as  the 
door  opened,  and  a  group  of  persons  noiselessly  entered. 

^  Doth  he  live  ?  "  whispered  one  to  the  slave  who  stood  farthest 
from  the  couch. 

"  Scarcely"  was  the  reply,  **  He  has  been  dying  through  the  ki^ 
night.    I  fear  ye  have  come  too  late.^ 
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The  last  words  of  the  slave  were  unheeded.     The  stranger  who 
had  so  abruptly  put  the  question,  was  already  kneeling  by  the  couch. 
"  Father !  father  !  'tis  Glaucon  calls.  Father .''     The  old  man  open- 
ed his  eyes  and  gazed  on  him  with  a  steady  stare,  but  gave  no  sign 
of  recognition.     The  voice  of  his  son  still  called  with   that  peculiar 
tone  of  mingled  earnestness  and  mildness  heard  only  by  the  bedside 
of  the  dying.     Slowly,  as  the  accents  came  on  his  ear,  the  old   man 
seemed  to  be  rousing  his  faculties  once  more.     A  momentary   gleam 
of  intelligence  shot  from  his  eyes,  and  then  he  closed  them  again. 
Still  did  that  tender  tone  entreat  him,  and  when  the  eyes  opened 
again,  they  smiled  upon  his  son.      From  him,  he  turned  to   Myra, 
who  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  couch, — he  glanced  inquiringly 
upon  his  son  for  a  moment,  a  nd  then  with  a  look  of  reproach,  mo- 
tioned her  away.     He  essayed  to  speak,  but  a  rattling  sound  was  all 
that  could  be  distinguished,  and  a  sudden  expression  of  anguish  pass- 
ed over  his  features.     His  son  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept 
aloud.     Myra,  unable  to  bear  his  grief,  stole  to  his  side,  and  winding 
her  arm  around  him,  pressed   her  cheek  to  his.     The  grandson   was 
kneeling  on  the  right  of  the  couch,  and  Ludovic  alone  stood,  gazing 
intently  on  the  wasted  form  before  him.     The  expression  of  sharp  paia 
passed  away  a  moment  after,  and  the  old  man  looked  again  on  his  son^ 
Apparently  the  tender  care  of  Myra  softened  him, — he  reached  out 
feebly,  and  taking  her  hand  laid  it  on  the  hand  of  his  son,  and  press- 
ed both  with  his  own.     He  turned  to  his  grandson,  and  glanced  from 
him  to  the  rolls  on  the  opposite  wall, — it  was  a  glance  of  anxiety  and 
significance.     The  youth  understood  him,  and  turned  to  Ludovic,  as 
if  for  aid.     The  Presbyter  seemed  to  comprehend,  at  once,  what  was 
passing  in  the  mind  of  the  dying  man,  and  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion 
he  spoke :  *'  Aye,  they  shall  live.     Fear  not  for  them.     The  religion 
they  held  was  of  Earth,  and  it  has  passed  away, — but  their  genius 
and  greatness  were  the  gifts  of  Heaven.     They  shall  surely  walk  in 
ages  coming,  through  the  abodes  of  men." 

The  eye  of  the  old  sophist  was  lit,  once  more, — ^he  gave  the  speak- 
er a  look  full  of  gratitude,  and  roused  himself  to  gaze  again  upon 
the  world  he  was  leaving.  It  was  that  strangely  mysterious  hour 
that  precedes  the  dawn, — the  vast  waste  of  foliage  to  the  east  had  a 
chilling,  startling  power  in  its  unearthly  stillness, — the  river  gurgled 
dismally  below, — ^he  raised  his  arm  and  pointed  to  the  West,— the 
wind  moaned  through  the  dark  cedars  on  the  meantains, — a  hoarse 
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rattle  sounded  in  his  throat,  and  he  fell  back  suddenly  on  the  coach. 
There  was  a  smile  of  triunQph  on  his  lips, — but  as  Ludovic  pressed 
his  hand  beneath  the  linen  folded  on  his  breast, — he  found  that  the 
heart  was  still, — he  had  stood  on  the  last  rampart  of  the  Ancient 
Faith,  and  done  battle,  his  life-long,  with  an  advancing  age, — but  his 
conflicts  on  earth  were  over, — ^he  was  at  rest  in  the  land  of  the  unknown^ 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 

And  BO,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part. 


Hamlet 


Those  **  old  familiar"  tones  that  from  the  Chapel  Tower  ushered  in  a  new 
term,  and  aroused  College  Hill  from  the  torpidity^  of  vacation  into  life  and  ac- 
tivity, have  now  sped  their  way  over  the  valleys,  and  died  on  the  hill  aides,  that 
surround  us. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  term  closes  our  little  performance,  and  the  actors 
now  make  their  exit.  Many  things  there  arc  we  would  say  on  this  occasion, 
but  to  the  favors  of  our  contributors  we  willingly  give  way  and  will  crowd  the 
little  we  must  say  into  the  smallest  compass. 

This,  it  would  scera,  is  the  lofit  of  the  Indicators.  In  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  able  successors  and  long  life  to  our  Maga  we  are  disappointed. 
Pleasant  anticipations  were  those,  we  had  indulged,  of  the  career  our  Periodical 
would  run  beside  the  kindred  attempts  of  sister  institutions,  and  the  reception 
it  would  meet  in  the  heart  of  our  Now  England  Home.  Who  are  responsible 
for  this,  where  the  blame  falls,  if  any,  of  dropping  the  enterprise  at  this  stage» 
let  them  answer  whom  it  concerns.  We  reluctantly  mention  the  fact,  and  leave 
the  matter  there.  But  we  must  forego  our  wonted  chat  with  our  readc*rs  and 
yield  the  little  remaining  space,  to  notice  a  few  more  glaring  oversights  of  the 
press,  leaving  many  for  their  indulgence  to  overlook  or  good  sense  to  correct. 


Page  18  line  6  from  bottom  for  there,  read  then^  and  aft«r  falls  insert  as ;  page 
88  line  4  from  bottom  for  purify,  read  ]mfrc/!/ ;  page  49  line  7  for  Escyhlua  read 
Eschylus;  page  67  lino  2  from  bottom  for  feign,  read  fain;  page  73  line  9  far 
Plato,  read  Pluto;  page  120  line  4  from  bottom  for  Molthus,  r^id  Malthtts;  p. 
121  line  11  from  bottom  for  and  was  read  and  /  was;  p.  136  line  21  for  body. 
read  lady;  p.  148  lijie  4  for  hopeless,  read  hapless;  p.  148  line  7  after  path  w- 
sert  his  feet;  p.  209  line  12  for  stay,  road  stale. 


To  SuBsciiiBEiis. — Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  subscribers  for  their  very  gene- 
ral promptitude,  but  aU  the  arrears  have  not  as  yet  come  in,  and  we  would  re-» 
qu£8t  early  attention  to  the  same. 
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